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MEDICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

*'  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  Medical  Beform  is 
at  this  moment  in  the  greatest  peril.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the 
dissensions  of  the  profession  haye  produced  this  sad  result." — Lancet. 

This  aphorism  correctly  describes  the  usual  state  of  the  medical  re- 
form barometer  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  its  actual 
condition  at  the  present  time.  It  is  discouraging  to  see  the  advocates 
of  Medical  Reform  wasting  their  labour  by  travelling  over  the  same 
ground  again  and  again — acting  the  same  farce  year  afler  year,  and 
teaving  off  at  the  close  of  each  session  exactly  where  they  began. 

The  editor  of  the  Lancet  has  lately  propounded  a  scheme  ( J  une  8th) 
for  taking  the  sense  of  the  profession  by  the  issue  of  yoting  papers,  con- 
taining two  questions.  1st,  Whether  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England  should  be  so  amended  as  to  admit  Practitioners 
in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  to  seats  in  the  Council  of  that 
College  on  the  Drincii>le  of  representation  ?  or,  2nd,  Whether  the 
Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  should  be  incor- 
porated in  an  independent  College,  on  the  principle  of  representation? 
these  papers  bein^  returned  by  the  readers  of  the  Lancet  with  the 
words  "  X  es"  or  "  No,"  as  the  case  may  be,  appended  to  each  question  ; 
the  documents  thus  collected  are  taken  by  tne  editor  to  represent  the 
sentiments  of  the  pbofsssion,  and  to  furnish  the  key  to  uie  enigma, 
the  solution  of  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  meaical 
legislators.  Now,  it  was  decided  the  year  before  last,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  college  alluded  to  in  the  second  question  was  un- 
desirable :  and  this  decision  was  confirmed  last  year  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  several  medical  bodies  and  associations.  It  has  also 
been  decided  and  confirmed  that  the  conversion  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  into  a  College  of  General  Practitioners,  implied  in  the  first 
question,  was  equally  undesirable.  The  reiteration  of  these  worn-out 
questions,  which  are  already  discussed  usque  ad  naiueam^  settled  and 
dismissed,  can  lead  to  no  useful  result.  Such  a  proceeding  is  termed 
in  figurative  language  ^'  riding  a  dead  horse,**  which  is  the  antithesis 
of  locomotion. 

Moreover  there  is  in  the  first  question  more  than  meets  the  eye. 
The  editor  of  the  Medical  GcOette  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the^ 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  already  assented  to  the- 
desired  concession  in  favour  of  "  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery,"  who  have  ceased  to  practise  Pharmacy  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  such  parties  bemg  eligible  to  the  fellowship,  and  there- 
fore to  the  council.  "  The  alternative,"  he  observes,  "  is  not  fairly 
put:  it  is  the  pharmaceutical  practice  which  constitutes  the  great 
objection  to  admission  on  the  part  of  the  College ;  and  we  really  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  the  profession  would  put  a  veto  upon  the 
proposed  foundation  of  a  new  college,  if  no  better  argument  could  be 
adduced  in  its  favour,  than  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  re- 
fused to  admit  to  its  Council  those  among  its  members  who  practbed 
Pharmacy."* 

What  would  be  said  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  if  Surgeons 
were  admitted  on  its  Council  ?    This  would  be  quite  as  rational  as  the 

*  MtdioaL  Gtmette,  Jane  14,  p.  1081. 
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election  of  dealers  in  jalap  and  rhubarb  on  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons. 

In  the  Lancet,  of  June  the  15th,  the  questions  are  altered  and  con- 
densed as  follows : — 1.  Shall  there  be  a  reformed  College  of  Surgeons, 
60  as  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  general  practitioners  ? — 2.  Shall 
there  be  a  new  incorporation  for  that  body  ?  In  the  absence  of  a 
definition  of  the  term  **  reformed  College  of  Surgeons,"  the  answers 
to  these  questions  cannot  by  possibility  lead  to  anj  practical  result. 
Por  whether  the  first  or  the  second  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  profession  would  still  be  at  sea  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
reform  required,  or  the  nature  of  the  incorporation  to  be  obtained. 
This  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 

In  all  these  and  similar  questions  the  real  object  of  medical  reform 
is  thrown  aside.  The  protection  of  the  profession  and  tiie  public 
agunst  the  inroads  of  quacks  and  impostors  is  disregarded,  and  the 
movement  merses  ilito  an  unworthy  struggle  and  contention  among 
the  members  of  the  profession  itseln 

Well  maj  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  say  that  *^  the  cause  of  Medical 
Beform  is  at  this  moment  in  the  greatest  possible  peril,'^  and  attribute 
the  fact  to  the  '*  dissensions  in  the  profession !"  Does  he  sincerely 
desire  to  see  the  question  settled,  or  is  he  ambitious  to  be  characterised 
as  the  Daniel  O^Connell  of  the  profession— the  perpetual  agitator — 
the  advocate  of  the  impossible — and  the  undertaker  of  that  which  he 
will  never  perform  ?  If  the  attainment  of  Medical  Beform  is  to  be 
delayed  until  drug  vendors  are  eligible  on  the  council  of  the  Cc^ege 
of  Surgeons,  and  until  the  several  grades  and  divisions  in  the  profes- 
sion are  merged  into  one  (as  they  were  anterior  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIU.)  then  we  may  despair  of  seeing  any  reform  whatever,  and  con- 
gratulate the  profession  if  it  should  escape  from  the  threatened  retro- 
grade movement.  But  we  are  told  that  Pharmaceutical  legislation 
must  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  medical  disputes  are  settled;  or,  on 
the  Lancet  hypothesis,  until  Pharmacy  is  adopted  and  safely  installed 
in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields !  We  presume  the  next  step  would  be  to 
admit  Sursery  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  This  being  absurd,  the 
h^othesis  falls  to  the  ^ound,  and  we  revert  to  the  common -sense 
view  of  the  subject,  mamtaininff,  as  we  have  always  done,  that  Sur- 
gery and  Pharmacy  being  two  distinct  branches  of  the  profession,  must 
be  represented  by,  and  cultivated  in,  two  separate  institutions.  These 
institutions  have  not  and  ought  not  to  have  any  official  connection ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  shown  why  the  one  should  he  altogether  deprived 
of  legislation  because  dissensions  unhappily  prevail  in  the  other. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  preparing  a  bill 
for  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons ;  and  such  a  bill,  unless  it  embrace 
the  entire  subject  of  Pharmacy,  would  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  But 
the  voice  of  tne  public  demands  the  interference  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  reference  to  poisons,  therefore  there  is  no  altematrve  but  to 
introduce  a  Pharmaceutical  bill,  irrespective  of  surgical  dissensions, 
medical  0*Connells,  and  perpetual  agitators. 

The  proceedings  above  alluded  to  in  the  medical  profession,  having 
affi^rded  abundant  evidence  of  the  fatal  result  of  disunity  among  those 
who  ought  to  be  co-operating  in  a  common  cause,  we  trust  the  mem- 
bers of  our  body  wul  profit  by  Uiis  experience.  Fortunately  the 
cause  of  Pharmaceutical  Beform  is  not  endangered  by  disagreements 
among  ourselves,  but  the  progress  of  legislation  in  this  department 
has  been  delayed  by  the  lumilmi^gncss  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  un- 
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dertake  it.  We  hope  this  hesitation  on  his  part  will  shortly  be  oyer- 
come,  feelmg  faUj  convinced  that  the  Pharmaceutical  portion  of  the 
Medical  Reform  question  could  be  carried  without  difficultj,  if  in- 
troduced, as  it  ought  to  be,  under  the  auspices  of  Uie  Groyemment. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  INTERMENTS  BILL. 

The  abuses  which  it  was  th  e  original  object  of  the  Intramural 
Interment  Bill  to  abolish,  are  so  flagrant  and  notorious,  that  the 
urgency  of  the^  case  might  fairlj  be  expected  to  disarm  opposition. 
Hie  bul  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  calamity  of  a  fatal 
epidemic  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public,  and  this  circum- 
stance was  ingeniouslj  turned  to  account,  fear  being  used  as  a  leyer 
to  raise  the  bill  into  public  favour,  and  various  arguments  being 
adduced  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  impression  that  the  only 
radical  cure  for  tne  evils  was  the  bill  and  nothing  but  the  bill.  A 
quack  doctor,  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  operates  on  the  fears  of 
his  patients  to  induce  them  to  swallow  his  ''  specific,''  assuring  them 
that  nothing  else  wiU  save  their  lives. 

The  two  cases  are  analogous :  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  an 
active  remedy  is  required.  The  only  question  admitting  of  a  doubt 
has  reference  to  the  infallibility  of  the  specific.  The  specific 
habitually  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Health  is  a  Government  cam" 
mission,  and  whatever  may  be  tiie  nature  of  the  disorder,  the  same 
universal  **  heal  all"  is  ready  for  application.  In  the  case  before  us, 
the  evils  to  be  removed  are  the  existence  of  burial-grounds  in 
improper  places,  the  over-crowding  of  others,  the  consequent  dese- 
cration of  the  dead,  and  the  want  of  accommodation  for  burials  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  populous  districts.  But  the  Board  of  Health, 
having  only  one  specmc,  could  not  contrive  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
nuisances  complained  of,  empowering  (or  requiring)  the  authorities 
having  the  charge  of  bunal-grounds,  to  purchase  land  for  extramural 
interment,  and  making  them  responsible  under  pentdties  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  duties.  It  probably  never  occurred  to 
them,  that  such  a  bill  would  extend  its  salutary  influence  throughout 
the  kingdom,  that  wherever  evils  exist  the  remedy  would  meet  the 
emergency,  and  that  the  object  might  be  attained  without  opposition 
and  vrithout  revolution.  Imitead  of  this  rational  course  bein^  adopted, 
an  expensive,  arbitrary,  and  virtually  irresponsible  commission  is  pre- 
scribed, and  the  authors  of  the  prescription  undertake  to  make  it  up. 
Disregiirdinff  vested  interests,  pnyate  property,  and  public  prejudie^ 
placing  all  ourial-grounds,  whether  over-crowded  or  not,  whether 
well-r^ulated  or  otherwbe,  in  the  same  category,  they  propose  to 
commence  business  as  undertakers ;  and  not  content  with  framing  the 
law,  they  insist  upon  carrying  it  into  execution  themselves  in  ul  its 
minute  detuls  and  ramincations.  But  this  being  a  gigantic  under- 
taking, Ihey  are  obliged  to  place  some  limit  on  the  work  which  they 
have  chalked  out  for  themselves,  and  therefore  confine  the  sphere  of 
their  operations  to  the  metropolis,  leaving  the  provincial  towns  (if  we 
are  to  believe  the  statement  in  their  own  published  Report)  a  prey  to 
aU  the  horrors  of  putrefaction  and  pestilence.  Now  the  laws  of 
diemical  decomposition  are  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  so  also 
are  tiie  evils  resulting  firom  nuisances,  l^y,  then,  should  the  metro- 
polis alone  be  protected  agunst  these  evils?  Because  the  *^ under- 
takers'* had  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  their  specific  for  exportation  out 
of  the  metropolis — ^they  coufa  not  be  ubiquitous-*and  rather  than 
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allow  any  portion  of  the  power  and  patronage  to  be  vested  in  other 
hands,  they  leave  the  provinces  to  their  fate.  Probably  thej  intend 
to  open  the  London  shop  first,  in  the  expectation  that  when  this  is  in 
fair  working  order,  thej  mav  have  leisure  to  extend  their  business 
into  the  countrj.  The  completion  of  the  parent  establishment  will  be 
the  work  of  years ;  what  period  will  be  required  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  reformation  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  a  problem  which 
cannot  now  be  solved.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a  rational 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  nature  above  alluded  to,  would  have  come 
into  simultaneous  operation  without  delaj  in  all  places  to  which  its 
provisions  might  be  applicable. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  this  subject  is  now  before 
the  public.  The  mass  of  information  and  evidence  which  it  contains, 
affords  indications  of  a  minute  and  j^erseverin^  inouiry  into  every  branch 
of  the  question.  In  all  investigations  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  prominent  feature.  No  labour  is  spared— every 
source  from  whence  information  could  be  derived  is  scrutinised,  and 
the  result  is  systematically  arranged.  But  while  we  are  bound  to 
give  every  credit  to  this  sanitary  reformer,  for  his  indefatigable  zeal 
and  industry  in  collecting  facts,  we  cannot  place  the  same  reliance  on 
his  deductions.  His  ruling  passion  is  the  centralisation  of  executive 
power;  this  is  his  ^'  specific  ;  and,  to  tiie  establishment  of  this  prin- 
ciple, facts  must  bend,  and  evidence  must  be  subservient. 

As  we  predicted  long  ago,  the  plan  recommended  in  the  Report  is 
the  transference  of  the  water  supply  to  the  Sewers^  Commission. 
Thames  water  is  to  be  discarded  as  speedily  as  possible.  Tanks,  butts, 
and  cisterns  are  to  be  abolished.  The  continuous  is  to  be  substituted 
for  the  intermittent  supply.  Water  Companies  are  to  be  discontinued, 
and  the  works  consolidated  under  one  management.  When  cesspools 
were  abolished,  and  the  contents  flushed  into  the  Thames,  it  was 
strongly  suspected  that  one  object  contemplated  in  the  proceeding 
was  to  render  absolutely  necessary  a  change  in  the  source  of  supply, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  bring  about  by  other  means.  Thames  water, 
although  previously  impure,  was  not  sufficiently  polluted  to  excite  the 
universal  disgust  oi  the  public.  This  achievement  is  now  accomplished, 
and  those  parties  who  have  succeeded  in  effecting  it,  are  appro- 
priately selected  as  the  most  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  metropolis. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health,  that  Thames  water,  as  well 
as  that  suppRed  from  the  river  Lea  by  the  New  River  Company,  con- 
tiuns  too  much  lime  in  solution  for  culinary  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. We  are  told  that  the  substitution  of  a  sofl  water  would  effect, 
m  the  metropolis,  a  saving  in  soap  equivalent  to  £50,000  ?  misprinted 
^,000,000,  per  annum  I  that  it  would  also  effect  a  saving  or  about 
one-third  of  the  tea  consumed  in  the  metropolis!  that  for  other 
domestic  purposes,  soil  water  woidd  be  much  more  advantageous,  and 
the  incrustations  in  boilers  and  pipes  would  be  prevented. 

It  is  proposed  to  obtain  a  supply  at  a  "  gathering  ground,**  com- 
prising an  area  of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagshot,  where  the  water  is  stated  to  '*  vary  from 
one-tenth  to  one-third  the  hardness  of  Thames  water.** 

The  Report  further  states,  **  That,  upon  the  best  estimates  which 
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have  been  obtained,  this  water  may  be  brought  to  the  metropolis,  and 
delirered  pure  and  filtered  into  each  house,  on  the  system  of  constant 
supply,  at  high  pressure ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  plan  of  com- 
bined works,  the  waste  water  may  be  removed  by  a  proper  system  of 
drainage,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  an  average  of  3d.  or  4d.  per  week 
per  house,  or  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  the  present  charges 
for  defective  water  supply  alone. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a  radical  reform  has  taken  place 
in  the  Sewers*  Conmiission,  since  the  publication  of  the  Report  for  the 
year  ending  December,  1849,  which  contains  the  following  items  :— 

£        8,    d. 

Expenditure—Works 50,309    4     1 

'*  Management   22,400  17    5 

Assets 66,171  12  U 

Liabilities 100,738     1     1 

We  suspect  that,  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  expenses 
of  management  are  not  included  in  the  estimate,  and  fear  that  the 
entire  calculation  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  saving  in  soap  and  tea, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  some  other  respects  the  calculations  of  the  probable  expenses  are 
founded  on  assumptions  altogether  untenable.  For  example,  it  is 
stated  that,  when  trading  companies  are  the  purchasers,  ^^  three  or 
four  times  the  market  value  of  land,  or  other  property,  is  obtained,^* 
because  the  vendors,  **  who  might  oihertvise  have  conceded  these,  for  the 
fvhlic  service,  at  reasonable  rates,  consider  themselves  justified  in  deal- 
mg  with  the  companies  as  the  companies  deal  with  the  public-— that  is, 
exacting^  payment  from  them,  not  according  to  the  service  or  the 
value,  but  according  to  their  necessities.*'  This  is  advanced  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  management  of  these  afiairs  by  a  Govern- 
ment Commission,  instead  of  by  trading  companies — an  exceedingly 
sound  argument,  supposing  the  hypothesis  to  be  correct.  Unfortunately 
the  statement,  although  it  might  be  quite  convincing  to  marines,  will 
not  be  equally  so  to  persons  experienced  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
land,  who  are  well  aware  that  the  vefidors  of  property  usually  obtain 
as  much  as  they  can  get,  it  being  of  little  consequence  to  them 
whether  the  money  comes  from  the  public  treasury  or  trading  com- 
panies. 

In  advocating  the  use  of  water,  almost  or  entirely  free  from  con- 
tamination with  calcareous  salts,  the  authors  of  the  Report  overlook 
the  danger  arising  from  the  action  of  such  water  on  lead  pipes,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  some  years  ago  occasioned  the  poisoning  of  the  buck- 
hounds  in  the  royal  kennel,  and  more  recently  gave  rise  to  several 
cases  of  colic  in  the  household  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  Claremont,  where 
the  water  is  remarkably  pure. 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  respecting  the  Thames  and  other 
waters,  with  reference  to  their  comparative  value  and  applicability  to 
ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  retract  or  alter 
this  opinion. 

If  the  public  could  receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  Thames  water 
taken  at  a  part  of  the  river  free  from  contamination  with  the  sewage  of 
the  Metropolis,  there  would  practicnlly  be  no  cause  for  complaint.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  water  containing  a  smaller 
quantity  of  salts  in  solution  would  be  preferable,  provided  the  amount 
be  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  water  on  lead  pipes. 
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ELECTION'  OF  PRESIDENT,  VICE-PEESIDENT,  &c. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Connoil,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  Jone, 
the  fbUowinff  gentlemen  were  elected  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Trearaier  of  the  Pharmacentical  Society  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Fbesedert  <Mr.    William    Ince,    31,    Southampton    Street, 

Covent  Grardcn. 
yiGB-PBB8iDENT...Mr.  George  Waugh,  177,  Regent  Street. 
Tbeasubbb Mr.  Rich.  Hotham  Pigeon,  jun. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

JUKE  12th,  1850. 

BIB.   JACOB  BEZX  IN  TIIE  CHAXB. 


Thb  following  papers  were  read  : — 

ON  OIL  OF  THYME, 
COMMONLY  SOLD  AS  OIL  OF  ORIGANUM. 

bt  daribl  hanbubt. 

Thb  vast  number  of  plants  included  in  the  botanical  order  of 
LabiatK,  and  the  very  close  alliance  of  many,  render  it  not  surprising 
that  the  history  of  their  essential  oils  should  in  a  few  instances  be  in- 
Tolved  in  a  degree  of  confusion  or  doubt.  Nor  is  this  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  similarity  of  many  of  these 
oils,  our  imperfect  means  of  <liflfa'ngni«liittg  them  and  of  ascertaining 
their  purity,  the  unayoidable  alteration  produced  on  some  by  extrac- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  differences  arising  from  locality,  or  from  want 
of  care  in  conduotmg  the  raocess  of  distillation. 

Hie  essential  oil  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  notice  at  this  time, 
is  not  one  of  importance  to  medicine ;  yet  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  district  where  it  is  obtamed,  I  have  elicited  a  few  facts 
regarding  it  which  appear  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  laid  before  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

The  volatile  oil  sold  by  Chemists  as  OUum  origani  is  oftenpopularly, 
and  almost  always  commercially,  termed  Oil  of  7^ym<.  Writers  on 
Materia  Medica  generally  mention  the  latter  name  as  an  mcorrtci  ap* 
pellation  of  the  true  (Atum  origani  vulgaris^  a  statement,  the  convene 
of  which  I  believe  to  be  by  far  more  usually  the  case. 

During  a  visit  to  the  South  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I 
procured  from  the  manufacturer  a  sample  of  an  essential  oil  of  thyme, 
as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  distilled.  This  oil, 
which  was  suomitted  to  Dr.  Pereira,  proved  to  be  identical  with  the 
^^oUum  origani'^  of  English  druggists ;  and  the  plant,  which  was 
kindly  examined  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  G.  Bentham,  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  Thymus  vulgaris,  llie  latter  genUeman  in  a  note  to  me 
states,  that  the  plant  m  question  is  ^'  the  true  Thymus  vulgariA,  so 
abundant  on  the  arid  wastes  of  Lower  Languedoc  as  to  be  much  used 
with  rosemary  and  lavender  for  fuel." 
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TTiymus  vtdffaris,  the  oommon  thyme  of  the  «urde&8, 10  oolleoted  from 
the  rockj  hills  in  the  department  of  6ard  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
the  entire  ^ant  is  submitted  to  distillation  with  water.  The  oil,  whieh 
is  of  a  reddidi-brawn  colour,  is  cidled  HuUe  rouge  de  Thym,  Bedis- 
tilhition  renders  it  colourless,  and  it  is  then  termed  Hxaie  bianche  de 
Tkm.    The  coloured  oil,  howerer,  is  that  most  commonly  sold. 

The  trade  of  distilling  oils  of  thyme,  larender,  rosemary,  &c.  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  manufacturers  at  Milhaud,  Aujainnies, 
SouYignargues,  and  oiher  villages  in  the  yicinity  of  Nismes.  From 
the  makers,  the  dls  are  purchased  by  the  merehants  in  the  neighbour- 
ii^towns,  and  thence  exported  to  distant  parts. 

The  question  naturaUy  arises, — ^is  all  the  ^^  oleum  origani^  used  in 
this  country  thus  denred  ?  I  beliere  it  to  be  so.  I  haye  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  any  is  manufactured  here,  nor  have  I  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  sample  so  essentially  differing  from  oil  of  thyme,  as  to 
warrant  my  believing  it  to  be  genume  oil  of  origanum.  The  extremely 
low  price  at  which  oil  of  thpne  can  be  produced  in  the  South  of 
Ftanee,  and  the  oommon  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  seem  to  pre- 
clude dl  attempt  at  competition  in  other  localities.  Cheap,  however, 
as  it  is,  it  is  yet  occasionally  the  subject  of  adulteration  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  whose  odour  in  such  case  may  be  readily  detected,  especially 
on  comparison  with  a  good  sample. 

That  the  consumption  of  oil  of  throne  in  this  country  is  considerable, 
may  be, gathered  mnn  the  following  extract  from  ''^  An  Expoeitory 
Statement  of  the  Constcmption  of  imported  Commodities  mthin  the  United 
Kingdom  in  two  years  preceding  and  in  two  years  following  the  estahUA^ 
ment  of  the  New  Tariff,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  com-- 
mand  of  Her  Majesty,  1 845 .  ^^ 


OIL  OF  THTMB. 

Quantities  retained  for  Home  Consumption, 

Yean  endinc  Ath  Jaaaarf , 

Yean  endiac  Stb  Jaly, 

1889. 

i 

1841. 

1848.^                               1844. 

11,988  lb 

8,8181b 

7,991  lb               7,5^8  lb 

1 

Although  the  duty  under  the  new  tariff  was  reduced  from  Is.  4d. 
to  Is.  per  lb.,  the  consumption  declined.  Whether  it  has  continued  to 
do  SO,  it  is  not  eas^  to  ascertain,  as  no  official  return  similar  to  that 
above  quoted  has  since  been  published* 

London^  \2th  of6ih  month,  1850. 

NOTE  ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  SULPHATE  OF 
COPPER  AND  ORGANIC  MATTER. 

BT  MB.  HBNBT  STJGBBIV  BVAITft. 

SoMB  little  time  since,  a  compound,  containing  sulj^ste  of  copper 
and  other  ingredients,  mixed  with  bitumen  and  mineral  naphtha,  was 
submitted  to  me  for  analysis.     As  would  be  expected  fixim  such  a 
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compound,  when  heated  and  ignited  in  an  open  crucible,  the  Tarious 
hydro-carbons,  with  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  were 
eliminated,  and  onlj  traces  of  hjdro-sulphuric  acid  could  be  detected. 
The  charred  mass  remaining  in  the  crucible  consisted  merely  of 
reduced  metal  and  carbon.  In  this  experiment  the  sulphuric  acid  only 
3rielded  one  equivalent  of  its  oxygen  to  the  organic  matter,  and  the 
merest  traces  of  it  were  entirely  deprived  oi  oxygen,  the  sulphur 
combining  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  matter. 

When,  liowever,  the  same  compouna  was  decomposed  by  heat  in  a 
dose  glass  retort,  naphtha  and  other  volatile  products  passed  over 
into  the  receiver  first ;  and,  as  the  temperature  was  increased  to  dull 
redness,  large  quantities  of  carbonic  and  hydro-sulphuric  acid  ^ases, 
with  carburetted  hydrogen,  were  Uberatea,  and  small  quantities  of 
water,  with  just  a  trace  of  sulphurous  acid,  were  given  oft.  The  hard 
sponsy  coke  which  remained  in  the  retort  conUdned  the  reduced 
metal,  but  not  a  trace  of  sulphate,  sulphite,  or  oxide  could  be  found ; 
the  whole  of  the  copper  had  been  reduced.  The  decomposition  of  the 
■sulphate  commenced  immediately  after  the  whole  of  the  hquid  products 
haa  distilled  over.  In  this  experiment,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  metallic  oxide  were  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  oxygen,  which  combined  with  the  organic  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  while  the  reduced  sulfur  combined  with  hydrogen, 
forming  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas.  These  experiments  were  repeated 
several  times,  and  were  atten&d  with  precisely  the  same  results. 

This  kind  of  reaction  between  metallic  sulphates  and  organic  matter 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  treatises  on  Chemistry  to  which  I  have 
^access ;  but  Gmelin  remarks  (^Cav^  Trans,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191),  that  solu- 
tion of  alkaline  sulphates  are  decomposed  by  organic  matter,  the  sul- 
phur ffiving  up  its  oxygen  to  the  organic  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  but 
according  to  another  hypothesis,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaUne  base 
are  both  deprived  of  their  oxygen.  It  irequently  happens  when  these 
mixtures  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  that  merely  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  is  removed  from  the  sulphate,  and  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  a  sulphite ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  waters  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  alkaline  sulphates  and  organic  matter  are  decomposed, 
and  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  with  carbide  of  hydrogen,  are  abundantly 
developed. 

Mr.  J^astick  (PA.  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  105),  observes,  that  water  con- 
taining gypsum  and  ethereal  oil  in  solution,  suffers  decoinposition  when 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  close  vessel  for  some  weeks.  The  water  be- 
comes saturated  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  while  the  whole  of  the 
ethereal  oil  disappears,  leaving  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  experiments  which  have  called  forth  this  notice  seem  to  show 
that  the  acid  and  the  base  of  metallic  sulphates  give  up  their  oxygen 
to  organic  matter,  when  heated  with  it  in  a  close  vessel,  free  m>m 
atmospheric  oxygen ;  but  that  the  acid  only  gives  up  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen  when  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  freely,  tne  metallic  oxide 
yielding  its  oxygen  to  the  carbon  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter  only  at  a  red  heat. 

31,  Fleet  Street,  Liverpool, 
May  Sth,  1850. 


GAS-FURNACE  FOR  PERFORMING  COMBUSTIONS 

IN  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 


BT  UOSEL  8.  BBAIA,  B8Q. 

This  gas-furnace  ib  intended  for  heating  the  combustion-tabes  used 
in  organic  analysis,  bj  niieans  of  a  mixture  of  common  coal-^as  and 
air  burning  on  the  surface  of  wire-gauze.  It  consists  essentially  of 
an  iron  chamber,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  is  placed  a  long  brass 
tube,  perforated  in  its  whole  length  with  small  holes,  from  anj  number 
of  which  the  ^  can  be  permitted  to  issue  bj  moving  a  piston^  and 
thus  the  quantity  of  gas  which  escapes  into  and  mixes  with  the  air  of. 
the  chamber  can  be  regulated.  The  mixed  gases  pass  upwards,  and 
are  ignited  on  the  surface  of  iron  wire-gauze  which  is  stretched  over 
the  top  of  the  chamber.  A  sliding  partition  accurately  fits  this 
chamber,  and  reaches  up  to  the  wire-gauze,  dividing  it  as  well  as  the 
chamber  into  two  parts,  whose  length  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
extent  of  combustion-tube  which  is  to  lie  heated.  The  gas  is  only 
allowed  to  escape  into  one  of  the  two  cavities  into  which  the  chamber 
is  divided  by  the  partition,  by  moving  the  piston  in  the  brass  tube 
accordinglv.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  any  length  of 
tube  may  be  heated,  and  by  simply  moving  the  sliding  partition  and 
piston  in  a  corresponding  de^rree,  the  heat  can  be  gradually  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  combustion-tube  to  the  other. 


Fig.  1.  Gas'Fumace  for  heating  Tubes, 

The  chamber  (fig.  1  a)  may  be  described  as  a  box  made  of  sheet- 
iron,  open  above  and  below,  with  four  small  legs,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  width  at  the  upper,  and  nearly  five  inches  in  the  lower 
part,  twenty  inches  long  above,  and  an  inch  or  two  longer  below. 
Over  the  upper  portion  of  this  box  is  stretched  a  double  layer  of 
coarse  iron  wire-gauze  (figs.  1  &  3  5,  hg,  4),  and  within  it  slides  the 
partition  (fig.  1  c,  fig.  2),  which  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by 
the  handles  ((/),  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  sliding  on  a  lip  (e)  pro- 
jecting from  the  sides  of  the  box.  The  upper  part  of  the  partition 
touches  the  lower  layer  of  wire-gauze. 

Above  the  wire-gauze  there  is  an  iron  frame  (/)  for  carrying  the 
supports  for  the  combustion-tube.  The  sides  of  this  frame  are  fU>out 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  are  wider  apart  above  than  below, 
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where  Utej  are  beat  Dutwsrda  bo  as  to  form  a.  wide  lip  (g),  whicli  is 
fixed  to  a  correspoadiog  lip,  projectdng  from  the  sides  of  the  lower 
chamber  hj  meuu  of  small  daaips  (A).  The  gBuze  is  placed  between 
these  lips,  and  is  thus  kept  fixed  firmlj  in  its  place,  and  when  worn 
out  can  be  readily  repUaedtn-  taaayiag  the  clamps.  The  lidea  of 
this  ii^Bme  are  perforated  at  their  lower  part  by  numerous  holes  (■), 
simot  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  in  order  to 
admit  a  current  of  tir  (Bhown  by  (he  lUreedon  of  the  arrowi,  fig.  3), 
which,  when  die  gss  is  lighted,  eanaes  the  flame  to  impinge  on  eitber 
ride  of  the  combuition-tube,  which  is  thus  entirely  aurroimded  witib 
fire.  He  draught  is  increased  and  the  heat  confined  by  meam  of  twa 
moveable  sides  (jt),  which  can  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  frame 
aboTe-mentioned.  l^ese  are  bent  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  leare 
a  slit  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  Upper  put  of 
the  fiimace,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  chimney. 

The  brass  tube  (()  for  carrying  the  ^should  be  of  prettr  r^olar 
bore,  and  abont  three-qnarters  (tt  an  inch  in  diameter,  periorated  in 
its  ^ole  length  by  two  rows  of  smaU  boles  abont  half  an  inch  apsirt. 
liiis  tabs  is  placed  in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  box,  and  passes  thnrovb 
each  end  ot  it,  where  it  is  fiied  in  its  place  by  screw-c^M.  Im 
moTeable  parUtion  mores  freely  upon  it.  At  one  end  the  brass  pipe 
is  connected  by  a  portion  of  flexible  tubing  with  the  gas-pipe.  Tlie 
piston  (m)  is  hollow,  and  is  attached  to  a  piece  of  infiexilde  pipe  (r), 
by  which  it  can  be  moved  freely  up  aud  down  the  tube,  and  it  is 
connected  by  flexible  tulnng  to  anouer  gas-pipe.  By  this  BTraiifK- 
ment  gas  is  made  to  enter  the  brass  tuba  at  each  end,  and  by  tiie 
moyement  of  the  piston  the  quantity  of  gas  can  be  regulated  aud 
allowed  to  issue  from  any  number  of  the  holes  acconBng  to  the 
position  of  the  diaphragm. 

Hie  diaphragm,  or  partition  (fig.  2),  ii  made  with  a  flat  top  and 
sides,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  mixed  gases  passing  from 
one  chamber  to  the  other. 

Should  the  heat  be  so  great  as  to  produce  boles  in  the  combustion- 
tube,  a  long  narrow  slip  of  iron  may  be  passed  between  the  layers  of 
wire-gauze,  which  causes  the  flame  to  diverge  from  the  centre. 

This  furnace  will  heat  a  Bohemian  glass  tube  filled  with  oxide  of 
copper,  sixteen  inches  in  length,  ti}  bright  redness,  and  bums  between 
twoity  aud  tlurty  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 
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Gas  Furnace  for  hMiing  common  Earthen 
Crucibles.— This  furnace  (fig.  5)  is  a  sliglit 
modification  of  the  ^as-fiimace  in  ordinary 
use,  bj  Tfhich  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  can 
be  obtained  to  raise  ten.  or  twdve  ounces  of 
oxide  of  copper  to  redness,  in.  a  conuiu>n 
Cornish  crucible,  or  to  fuse  a  silicate  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  &e. 

The  tube  (a)  in  which  the  coal  ^  mixes 
with  the  air  should  not  be  less  than  nme  inches 
in  hoght  and  three  in  diaaseter.  The  gas 
1S81KS  firoma  small  tube  (b)  in  the  lower  part, 
and  bums  with  the  air  on  die  surface  of  wire* 
gauze  (c),  similar  to  that  used  in  the  combus- 
tion-fiirnace.  Just  aboye  the  wire-gauze  there 
are  sereral  emtH  holes  (d),  snmlar  to  time  m 
Ae  fbmace  just  mentioned.  The  cmcible  is 
supported  by  small  pieces  of  iron,  projecting 
from  a  wide  iron  ring  (e),  made  to  fit  the 
furnace,  and  which  can  be  remored,  and  re- 
-pkced  brothers  adapted  to  crucibles  of  various 
The  upper  part  of  the  bodj  of  the 


sizes. 


fumaee  can  be  remoyed  when  required ;  and 
there  ia  a  small  door  in  it  to  enable  the 
o^peratmr  to  watch   the  proeesses  going 
witlun. 


on 


LongAcre^  June,  ISfiO. 


Fiff.  5.  Cmcible  Fumaee. 


The  Chaibman  drew  attention  to  a  nip- 
FX»  PBOTECTOB,  introduced  bj  Mr.  Tajlor, 
a  spedmen  of  which  was  on  the  table.  It 
is  composed  of  glass  with  an  Indian-rub- 
ber mouth-piece,  or  it  maj  be  used  with 
a  heifer*8  teat  if  preferred.  The  sub- 
joined cut  makes  nirther  description  un- 
necessary.* 

BOARD  OP  EXAMINERS. 

Toe  Board  of  Examiners  give  notice  that  on  and  afler  the  October 
examination  they  will  require  from  all  candidates  for  the  minor  ex- 
aminations a  copy,  from  an  abbreyiated  prescription,  to  be  written  out 
in  full,  with  all  its  terminals ;  and  a  viva  voce  examination  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same.  Also  a  viva  voce  translation  of  some  parts  of  the 
Latin  Fhannacopceia  of  London. 

The  same  requirements  will  extend  to  the  major  examination  in 
those  cases  were  the  candidates  haye  not  passed  the  minor  one. 

W.  JjrcB,  President. 

Board  of  Examiners,  June  2,  1850. 

*  The  nipple  protector  was  sent  for  ezhibitioii  to  the  meetiDg  by  Mr.  Medlej, 
9,  Gkjton  riact,  Kenaington  Boad.  It  is  also  sold  hj  Buday  and-Soaa,  Faningdon 
Street 
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Tub  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  July,  1849,  contains  an  account  of 
the  establishment  of  this  Association,  the  Transactions  of  which  haye 
been  published  in  subsequent  numbers. 

The  first  Anniyersory  was  held  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  June,  in  the 
large  lecture  room  of  the  Liyerpool  Royal  Institution. 

MB.  CULT,  PBX8IDBNT,  IK  THB  CHAIB. 

The  Chaibmak,  in  opening  the  meeting,  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  success  whidi  had  attended  their  exertions,  and,  haying  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  adyantage  of  pharmaceutical  education,  the  fayour- 
able  position  of  the  school,  and  the  industry  of  the  students,  called 
upon  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Secretary,  to  read  the  Annual 

REPORT. 

Tour  council,  in  presenting  their  first  Annual  Report  haye  great  pleasure 
in  referring  to  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  the  history  of 
the  past  year  having  surpassed  their  most  hopeful  anticipations. 

The  readiness  wiUi  which  the  members  have  entered  into  all  their  yiews, 
the  unanimity  which  has  prevailed,  and  the  increasing  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society,  evinced  both  by  the  members  themselyes  and  by 
the  m^ical  profession,  give  them  great  encouragement  to  hope  that  their 
onerous  duties  have  not  been  inefficiently  performed,  and  that  the  objects 
they  have  sought  to  attain  are  already  in  course  of  realization  ;  and  in 
laying  before  the  society  this  account  of  their  stewardship,  they  sincerely 
trust  that  the  confidence  they  hope  they  have  earned  will  be  manifested 
by  the  growing  interest  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  next  year's  ex- 
perience. 

THE  PHABMACEUnCAL  MEETINGS 

Have  been  uniformly  well  attended,  and  much  interest  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  subjects  broaght  before  the  society. 

While  the  information  conveyed  by  the  lecturers  has  been  of  a  sterling 
character,  and  i>ossessed  much  intrinsic  practical  value,  discussions  have 
occasionally  arisen  which  have  imparted  additional  interest  to  the  meet- 
ings ;  and  by  calling  forth  repeated  experiments  and  eliciting  new  facts, 
the  subjects  thus  involved  have  been  much  elucidated. 

The  society  has  been  favoured  by  the  attendance  of  several  medical  and 
scientific  gentlemen,  who  have  expressed  their  interest  in  the  subjects 
brought  forward,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  general  objects  of  the 
society. 

The  council  have  to  record  the  great  obligation  the  society  is  under  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  it  with  lectures  and  scientific  papers. 

THE  LABOBATOBT 

Of  the  Royal  Institution  has  been  opened  for  the  practical  study  of 
chemistry,  and  is  made  use  of  by  two  classes — ^the  first,  of  young  men, 
imder  the  direction  of  Professor  Hamilton,  who  follow  the  course  laid 
down  by  the  council.  This  class  is  twenty-two  in  number,  and  the  interest 
with  which  the  study  is  entered  into  by  its  members,  is  a  good  omen  of 
its  practical  utility. 

The  other  class  is  of  principals,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Brett,  and  follow  such  a  course  of  study  as  each  may  choose.  These 
gentlemen  have  expressed  themselves  fully  convinced  of  the  utility  and 
advantage  of  devoting  a  portion  of  time  to  laboratory  practice. 

UBBABT. 

A  few  books  have  been  presented  to  the  society,  and  others  have  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  students.    It  is  extremely  desirable  that  a 
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good  pharmaceutical  library  should  be  fonned,  and  the  council  appeal  to 
the  liberality  of  the  membm  to  contribute  such  books,  which  frequently 
possess  but  little  utility  when  scattered,  but  which  would,  if  amassed, 
form  a  library  of  great  value.  The  following  works  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  society  :  —  Chaptal's  Chemistry,  three  vols. ;  Brando's 
Manual,  two  vols. ;  Turner's  Chemistry,  two  vols.  ;  Rose's  Analysis  , 
Gregory's  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  two  vola.;  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry; 
Fownes's  Chemical  Tables;  Griffin's  Chemical  Kecreations;  Phillips's 
Translation,  P.L.  1836  ;  Campbell's  Text  Book  ;  Plattner  on  the  Blowpipe. 

MUSEUM. 

A  few  specimen  of  drugs  and  chemicals  have  been  presented  to  the 
society,  and  others  are  accruing  as  productions  of  the  laboratory. 

With  the  unusual  facilities  afforded  in  this  great  port  for  collecting  in- 
formation, and  obtaining  specimens  of  foreign  productions,  it  is  lioped  that 
the  society  will  ultimately  possess  a  museum  of  tpecimens  unequalled  else- 
where ;  and  the  council  would  particularly  urge  upon  those  members  who 
are  connected  with  the  shipping  trade  to  avail  themselves,  on  behalf  of  the 
society,  of  the  many  opportunities  afforded  them  of  thus  collecting  valuable 
information,  whidk  is  greatly  wanted  in  many  departments  of  materia 
medico. 

They  would,  also,  impress  the  importance  of  this  subject  on  the  minds 
of  all  the  members  who  have  friends  fh>m  time  to  time  emigrating  to  or 
visiting  foreign  parts  ;  by  furnishing  such  with  a  list  of  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation (which  are  only  too  numerous)  much  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  many  points  but  little  understood,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  speci- 
mens obtained. 

BOTJLNT. 

The  council  have  memorallzed  the  Gardens'  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  praying  them  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  to  the 
express  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants,  arranged  in  their  natural  families  ; 
and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  medical  plants. 

This  application  was  courteously  received  and  promptly  complied  with; 
the  curator  has  received  the  necessary  instructions,  and  the  ground  is 
being  prepared.  It  is  hoped  that  next  spring  this  very  desirable  aid  to 
the  study  of  medical  botany  will  be  ftiUy  carried  out. 

The  especial  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  Dr.  Dickinson,  who  kindly 
exerted  hU  influence  in  carrying  out  this  project,  and  who  has  also  allowed 
the  members  to  attend  a  portion  of  his  botanical  course  of  lectures  at  the 
medical  school,  and  has  fdso  promised  further  demonstration  in  the  gar- 
dens. 

TBANSJLCnOMS. 

The  council  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  the  obligation  they  are  under 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who,  as  editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  has  ren- 
dered them  essential  service  by  giving  a  place  to  their  Transactions  in  that 
valuable  periodical,  and  to  whom  they  are  much  indebted  for  advice  and 
assistance  at  the  formation  of  the  society,  as  well  as  for  his  countenance 
and  aid  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  financial  statement  was  read,  firora  which  it  appeared  that  afler  the 
liabilities  of  the  society  had  been  discharged,  there  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  a  balance  of  £15,  besides  which,  a  sum  of  about 
twenty  guineas,  which  had  been  expended  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
would  not  recur  another  year,  thus  enabling  the  council  to  anticipate  many 
additions  to  the  library  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Sumner  moved,  and  Mr.  Walker  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.    Resolutions  relative  to  the 
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futore  procedure  of  the  society  were  moved,  seconded,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Birkenhead ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Liverpool ;  Mr. 
Abraham,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  E.  Evans,  Mr.  Jardine, 
Mr.  Alpass,  and  others.  It  was  resolved  that  Messrs.  Rawle,  Wag- 
staff,  and  Jardine  be  added  to  the  Council.  After  an  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  had  delivered  lectures  and 
fiimished  communications  during  the  ^t  vear,  the  chairman  called 
upon  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  to  whom,  he  said,  the  members  were  greatfy 
indebted  for  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  to  offer 
a  few  observations. 

Mr.  Bell  remarked  that  the  progress  of  the  Association  had  been 
very  satisfactory ;  and  that,  considering  the  gi^t  advantages  afforded 
by  the  Royal  Institution,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  the  professors,  he 
thought  there  was  every  encouragement  for  perseverance.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  the  labour  was  over.  In  every  society  there 
must  be,  m  addition  to  the  arduous  labours  of  establishmg  it,  a  period 
of  trial,  for  which  they  must  be  prepared,  when,  the  novelty  having 
worn  off,  the  excitement  partially  subsided.  The  staunch  supporters 
must  then  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  irenew  their  ^orts, 
directing  attention  to  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  as  an  additional 
stimulus.  In  every  socie^  the  chief  labour  devolves  on  a  few  mem* 
bers,  whose  object  should  be  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  others  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  ^ving  the  whole  credit  of  thdr  individual 
exertions  to  the  society,  enusting  as  many  co-operators  as  possible, 
and  thus  avoiding  the  possible  contii^enc^  of  their  zeal  being  attributed 
to  other  than  public  motives.  Mr.  Bell,  in  conclusion,  adverted  to  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  parent  society,  the  prospect  of  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  trade  depending  on  the  concentration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chemists  throughout  the  country  in  one  institution. 
Although  circumstances,  not  under  the  controul  of  the  society,  had 
hitherto  delayed  the  passing  of  a  pharmaceutical  bill,  this  would, 
without  doubt,  be  accomplished,  if  the  Chemists  would  persevere. 

Mr.  MoBSON  congratulated  the  members  on  the  success  of  the  school, 
which,  considering  the  very  small  cost,  had  accomplished  more  than  he 
should  have  anticipated.  He  considered  that  principals,  as  well  as 
assistants,  were  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education,  as  it  was 
only  by  this  means  that  they  could  obtain  young  men  in  whom  they, 
as  well  as  the  public,  could  place  full  confidence ;  and,  as  all  cdasses  of 
society  are  advancing  in  knowledge,  the  Chemists  would  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  allusion  was  made  to  certain  scurrilous 
attacks  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  some  of  its  members,  in  a 
journal  recently  started,  and  a  vote  of  confidence  was  passed,  repro- 
bating this  cowardly  attempt  to  injure  the  society. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
for  his  zeal  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Association — to  the 
Council  for  their  united  exertions^and  to  the  Messrs.  Morson  and 
Bell,  who  had  come  irom  London  to  attend  the  meeting.  Thanks 
were  also  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  duly  acknowledged. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BOOTLE  WATER*. 

BT  DR.  MOEltlDAir  KIMFSATT,  F.B.8.S. 

I  HATB  mucli  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  your  Journal  an  exact 
analysis  of  the  genuine  Bootle  water.  The  results  prove  that  I  faaye 
not  heretofore  analyzed  this  water ;  and  conyince  myself^  mare  than 
every  that  I  can  rely  upon  my  own  accuracy  without  seeking  Ae  cor- 
roboration of  others. 

GniDS  per  imperial  gallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium 3.22 

Carbonate  of  lime 7.89 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 4.78 

Sulphate  of  soda    8.27 

Carbonate  of  soda»  &c  ftc 1.59 


S0.75 
CoUe^  of  Chemigby, 

Liverpooi,  June  8,  1860. 


*  The  water  wus  taken  on  the  17th  of  Hay  by  Messrs.  Danson  and  Moncrieff  from 
the  first  reserToir,  which  supplies  the  engine  pomping  the  water  to  the  main 
reservoir. 


OSZOINAZi  ANB  BZTRAOTBD  ARTIOXiES. 


THE  KOSSO  OR  BBAYERA  ANTHELMmnCA. 

BT  JONATHAH  PnUDBA,  M.B.,  T.X.0. 

HisTOBT. — K08SO  has  been  in  use  in  Abyssinia,  as  an  anthelmintic  for 
more  than  two  centuries ;  for  Leutholf  (Ludo]£,  Histaria  .^ihiopica, 
lib.  L,  cap.  ix.,  sect.  31,  1681)  says  that  ^*N.  Godingus*  praises  another 
tree  as  being  yery  efficacious  against  lumbriciy  which  are  produced  by  the 
use  of  raw  meat.  But  the  Abyssinians  purge  themselyes  eyery  month 
with  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  and  thus,*'  he  says,  ^*  destroy  iJiese  worms.** 
Kow  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  conceiye,  but  that  this  passage  refers 
to  the  Jcasso. 

Bruce  in  his  TYaveb  to  discover  the  Source  oj^  the  NUe^  fnm  1768  to 
1773  (yoL  y.,  p.  73),  published  at  London  in  1790,  mentions  tiiis 
medicine,  which  he  calls  cusso,  and  proposes  to  name  the  tree  Bankna 
Abyssinica,  tSier  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  then  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  But  the  younger  Linnaeus,  in  the  Supplementum  Plantantm, 
published  at  Brunswick  m  1781,  had  already  appropriated  the  name 
of  Banksia  to  a  New  Holland  genus  of  proteaceous  plants,  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  all  succeeding  botanists ;  so  that  it  is  obyious  that 
Bruce*8  proposed  botanical  name  for  the  hosso  cannot  be  adopted. 

Bruoe  gaye  a  yery  good  popular  account  of  kosto,  accompanied 
by  what  he  justly  terms  **  a  true  and  exact "  fisure  of  the  pbmt.  I 
haye  compared  his  figures  with  a  specimen  of  the  plant  collected  in 
Abyssinia  by  Schinqier,  and  oontuned  in  the  herbarium  of  my  friend 

*  De  Ahgnmorwn  rdnu,  lib.  L,  eap.  2.    Lyoo,  1615.    8yo. 
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Mr.  N.  B.  Ward,  and  with  the  commercial  flowers,  and  find  that  thej 
ore  fair  representations  of  the  plant. 

Bruce  states  that  the  Abyssmians  evacuate  once  a  month  ^*  a  larse 
quantitj  of  worms ;  these  are  not  the  tape-worm,  or  those  that  trouUe 
cnildren,  but  they  are  the  sort  of  worm  called  ascarides.'*  This  state- 
ment agrees  with  that  of  Godingus  just  quoted ;  but  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  observations  of  other  travellers,  who  tell  us  that  the  worms 
with  which  the  Abjssinians  are  troubled,  and  for  which  they  employ 
the  kossoy  is  the  tape- worm.  The  accuracy  of  this  latter  statement  has 
been  proved  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  (^Medical  Times^  October  26th,  1844, 
p.  74)  who  gave  oil  of  turpentine  to  an  Abyssinian  in  the  service  of 
Dr.  jaeke,  and  thereby  expelled  a  Taenia  solium— the  same  kind  of 
tape-worm  which  prevails  in  England,  and  which  is  understood  to 
prevail  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  EnqfcloDicUe  Mithodique  (Botanique^  Supplem.  t.  ii.,  p.  423, 
1811)  Lamardshas  described  the  Cusso  d'Abyssinte,  which  he  named 
after  Dr.  C.  G.  Hagen,  a  professor  at  Konigsberg,  the  Hagenia 
Ahyssinica.  He  says  the  tree  was  discovered  by  Brown — but  I  pre- 
sume that  this  b  a  typographical  error,  and  that  for  ^'  Brown"  should 
be  read  "Bruce;'' — for  the  figures  of  the  plant  given  by  Lamarck 
(pi.  311)  are  obviously  copied  from  those  of  Bruce,  though  he  doca 
not  refer  to  this  distinguisned  traveller  as  his  authority. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Lamarck's  proposed  generic  name  {Hagenia) 
has  been  applied  by  the  late  Professor  Eschweller  (Systema  Licnenum^ 
1824)  to  a  proposed  genus  of  lichens  usually  included  in  that  of 
Farmelia ;  and  by  Mdnch  (Methodus^  1 794)  to  a  caryophyllaceous  plant 
now  regarded  as  a  species  of  Gypsophila.  Willdenow  (Species  Plan' 
tarurn)^  and  Sprengel  {Syst,  Veget.  ii.,  220,  1825)  have  each  adopted 
Lamarck's  name  (Hagenia  Ahyssinica)  for  kosso. 

Dr.  Brayer,  a  French  physician,  who  resided  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Constantinople,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  valuable  anthelmintic 
properties  of  kosso^  and  had  himself  successfully  emploved  this  remedy, 
sent,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1823,  some  fragments  or  the  male  flowers 
to  the  late  celebratedPrussian  botanist,  Kunth,  who  ascertained  that  the 
plant  which  yielded  them  formed  a  new  genus,  near  to,  but  distinct  from, 
that  of  Agrunonia*.  To  this  genus  Kunth  gave  the  name  of  Brayera^ 
afler  the  physician  who  sent  him  the  flowers,  and  the  species  he  called 
B,  anthelnUntica,  This  generic  name  has  been  adopted  in  the 
svstematic  works  both  of  De  Candolle  (Prodromus^  vol.  ii.  p.  588)  and 
Lndlicher  (Genera  Plantarum^  6395).  Kunth  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  either  of  Bruce's  notice  of  kosso^  or  that  Lamarck  had 

{>reviously  given  to  thb  genus  the  name  of  Hagenia,  otherwise,  doubt- 
ess,  he  womd  have  referred  to  lliem,  and  have  adopted  this  designation. 
Dr.  Brayer  published  a  little  pamphlet  (Notice  sur  une  nouveUe  Plante 
de  la  Famide  des  RosacdeSj  Paris,  1823,  8  pages)  on  this  medicine,  but 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of;  the  replj  to  my  enquiries 
for  it  at  Paris  being  that  it  was  out  of  print.  According  to  Uie  inform- 
ation furnished  by  Dr.  Brayer,  it  appears  that  kosso  is  carried  by  the 

^ -— -  I  I  I         ■       !■    I     I  I      I  ■  I 

*  In  the  first  volume,  p.  470,  of  the  Uimwres  da  V Academe  Roydle  de  Mididne^ 
it  is  erroneoQsl^  stated  that  kos$o  is  the  Agrknonia  orieniaUs  of  Toomefbrt,  who 
saw  it  in  Abjsrinia.  Now,  in  the  first  plaoe^  Tonrnefbrt  nerer  was  in  Abyssinia ; 
and  secondly,  the  A,  orienialit  (A,  rsjMiw,  Lum.)  is  a  creeping  herb,  whereas  the 
kosso  is  a  large  tree  I 
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carayans  to   Egypt,  and  from  thenoe  finds  its  waj  to    Constan- 
tinople*. 

The  identity  of  the  genera  Hagenia  and  Brayera  was  first  recog- 
nised by  Fresenius  (Museum  Senkenbergianumy  toI.  ii.,  p.  162,  1837). 

In  1839,  Bachner  (Eepertorium^  2te  Beihe,  Bd.  zyiii,  S.  367)  gave  a 
notice  of  three  Abyssinian  remedies  which  he  had  received  from 
Engelmann.  One  of  these  was  the  kosso  (called  k<ao),  which  was 
stated  to  be  the  flowers  of  the  Bracera  [Brayera]  anthdndniica.  In 
1840,  Wittstein  (Buchner's  Repertorium,  2te  Reihe,  Bd.  xxi.,  p.  24) 
publbhed  an  analysis  of  kasao^  which  he  calls  Bracera  anthdmintica, 

Biecke's  Die  neuem  ArzneimUtely  published  in  1840,  contains  a  notice 
of  the  jBrayera  anthelndntica  by  Dr.Plieninger,  who  obtained  his  inform- 
ation respecting  it  from  some  missionaries  returned  from  Abyssinia ; 
and  the  same  notice  includes  some  botanical  and  pharmacological 
account  of  this  medicine  by  Dr.  Kurr. 

In  1841,  Dr.  Aubert,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Abyssinia,  read  a 
M^moire  sur  les  Substances  Anthelmintimies  usitSes  en  Ahfssinie,  before 
the  Academic  Boyal  de  Medecine,  at  Paris,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  that  year.  His  account  of  the 
anthelmintic  virtues  of  the  kosso  confirms  the  statements  of  preceding 
writers.  A  very  interesting  Report  on  his  memoir  was  drawn  up  by 
M^rat,  and  published  in  the  BuUetin  de  VAcaddmie  Boyale  de  Medecine^ 
tom.  vi.,  p.  492,  1840—41. 

M.  Rochet  d^Hericourt,  in  his  Second  Voyage  sur  les  deux  Rives  de 
la  Mer  Rouge  dans  le  Pays  des  Adels  et  U  Royaume  de  Choa^  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1846,  gives  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  kosso,  with  a 
lithograph  of  the  flowers  and  leaves.  This  traveller  is  the  present 
holder  of  the  entire  European  stock  (about  1400  lbs.)  of  kosso, 

Drs.  R.  Quartin-Dillon  and  A.  Petit,  the  naturalists  of  the  French 
expedition  to  Abyssinia  in  the  years  1838-^3,  collected  the  kosso ;  of 
which  a  botanical  description  nas  been  published  by  A.  Richard,  in 
the  Tentamen  Flora  Ahyssinicoe,  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Voyage  en  Abyssiniey  edited  bj  M.  Th.  Lefebvre.  The  forty-eighth 
plate  of  the  ^^  Botanique"  of  this  "  Voyage*'  contains  an  excellent  figure 
of  the  plant,  with  dissections  of  the  flower. 

NATiyB  Kambs. — My  friend  Dr.  Beke,  the  well -known  Abyssiniaa 
traveller,  has  given  the  following  note  respecting  the  native  names 
for  this  remedy : — *'  The  tree,  of  the  flowers  of  which  you  have  a  sam- 
ple, is  called  m  the  Amharic  lan^age  kossof,  and  in  ih&i  of  Tigre,. 
hkMei.  In  the  Grafat  language  it  is  styled  kossish^  and  in  the  Gonga, 
hosbo%\  in  the  Agau  of  Waa^,  sUca;  in  that  of  Agau-mider,  skinei; 
and  in  Falasha,  sakikana ;  whilst  in  Gralla,  its  name  is  biti.  In  the 
countries  further  to  the  south,  it  has  other  names ||,  which,  however, 

«  In  the  Joum.  de  Pharmacies  t.  ix  ^  p.  160, 1828,  is  an  ExtraU  du  BuUeHn  de  la 
SodM  PkUomatKique,  1822,  oontuning  a  notice  of  Dr.  Brayer*s  observations 
nspei^iiig  2aoMo,  and  of  Knnth's  determination  of  the  plant 

T  This  word  is  yarionsly  s^t  by  difierent  writers.  ctiMO,  ooaao,  eoussoj  eoto^hosOy 
ana  fotfo.    Dr.  Aubert  aajrs  it  should  be  ]>rononncea  (in  French)  cousto* — J.  P. 

X  Acoording  to  Dr.  Pliemn£ar,  who  obtained  his  information  fix>m  the  Abyssinian 
misBioDaries,  we  Tigre  name  is  h^^ah,    ^^ttstein  writes  it  haifL — J.  P. 

I  Written  oo6fo  by  somepersonsw— J.  P. 

J  Dr.  Braver  pves  oote or  cabotey  as  yemacular  names:  according  to  Dr.  Aubert 
(BidUt.  de  fAoad,  RoyaU)  these  names  are  enoneoos. 

TOI*.  Z.  C 
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I  haye  not  ooUected  in  my  voeabtilAnes  of  the  languages  of  those 
countries.  But  it  is  best  known  in  Abyssinia  and  Europe  by  its 
Amharic  designatLon,  kosso.^^  Dr.  Beke  niriher  obseryes,  that  ^  the 
tape-worm,  for  which  the  kosso  flowers  are  a  remedyv  is  known  in  the 
languages  of  Amhara  and  Tigre  hy  the  same  names  respectiyely  as  the 
medicine  itself,  yiz.,  kosso  and  hhhbbe.  So,  too,  in  the  Gafat  and 
Gringa,  in  which  respectiyelj  both  are  called  kdssish  and  kdsbo.  In  the 
Waaff*  Agau,  likewise*  the  name  sika  is  the  same  for  both ;  but  in 
tiie  dialect  of  Agau-mider,  the  worm  is  called  turo^  and,  in  the  Faladia, 
saka;  whilst  in  the  Galla,  it  is  mtnm'." 

BoTAKT. — ^The  first  accurate  botanical  description  of  the  flowers 
of  kosso  was  giyen  hy  Kunth,  whose  account  has  been  adopted  in 
De  CandoUe's  Prodromus,  Kunth,  howeyer,  was  ac<}uainted  with  the 
male  flowers  only.  The  most  recent  systonatic  notice  of  tiie  genus 
Brayera  is  that  of  Endlicher,  whrah  I  shall  adopt. 

BSATBSA  Kvn^, 
Bratbba  Kunth  in  Brayer  Notice^  in  8yo,  1824,  Paris  ;  Diet,  doss. 
Hist  Nat,  yol.  li,  p.  501,  cum  icone.  DC.  Prodr,  ii.  588«  Meisner  Gen, 
108  (73).  FreseniuB  in  Mvs.  Senkerb,  it  162  ;  Bndlicher,  Gen.  Plant, 
^1248,  6395  ;  Haobmia  Lamaxck  EttcyeL  Meth.  Boi^  Suppi.  t.  iL,  p.  423; 
Willdenow  8p»  PL  iL  331.   Cusso,  Basemsll,  Bruce's  Travds,  yol.  y.,  p.  73. 

Calyx^  with  the  tube  bitracteolate  at  the  base,  turbinate ;  throat  con- 
stricted internally  by  a  membraneous  ring ;  limb,  10-partite ;  the  seg- 
ments in  two  series,  the  fiye  outer  ones  much  larger,  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  redculate-yeined,  stellately  patent,  the  fiye  inner  ones  alternate, 
smaller,  spathidate.  Petals  5,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  ihi^  calyx, 
small,  linear.    Stamens  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  inserted  along  with  the 

Cls.  FUamerUs  free,  unequal  in  length.  Anthers  biloeular,  dehiscing 
itudinally.  Carpella  two,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  free, 
unilocular,  containing  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules.  Styles  terminal, 
exserted  from  tiie  thn>at  of  the  calyx,  thickened,  upwards.  Stiffmas 
sabpeltate-dilated,  crenato-oblong. 

Nat,  Ord. — ^Rosacea  Jussieu.  De  CandoUe  places  it  in  Tribe  y. 
Dryadea,    Endlicher,  in  his  suborder,  Spiraacea. 

Bratkra  Amtheuomtica,  Kunth,  L  c.  DC.  1.  c. ;  A.  Richard,  Tenta- 
men  Floras  Abyssinicas;  Hagenia  MyssmicOy  Lamarck,  Lc;  Cusao,  B(mkesia 
AbyumicOf  Bruce,  L  c. 

The  only  spedes. 

An  Abyssinian  tree,  twenty  feet  high.  Branches  round,  rusty, 
tomentose-yillose,  marked  by  the  amndsr  cicatrices  of  the  fallen 
leayes.  Leaves  crowded,  alternate,  intermptedly  imparipinnate  and 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Leaflets  oblons,  or  eifiptical  lanceolate,  acute, 
serrate,  yillose  at  tiie  margin  and  on  uie  nerves  of  the  under  surface. 
Stipules  adnate  to  the  petide,  which  is  dilated  at  the  base  and  amplexi- 
caul.  Flowers  dicBcious,  small,  greenish,  and  becoming  purple; 
repj^tedly  diohotomous ;  the  pedicels  with  an  ovate  hraot  at  the  rase. 

The  so-called  male  flowers  may  be  regarded  as  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  inasmuch  as  the  carpeb  are  well  devdoped.  The  female 
flowers  acre  somewhat  difierent  m  their  structure,  llie  outer  segments 
of  the  calyx  are  much  more  developed  than  in  the  female  flowers,  and 
are  four  or  five  times  lurffer  than  those  of  the  inner  row,  and  are 
placed  somewhat  below  them ;  tite  petab  are  entirely  wanting ;  ihe 
stamina  are  rudimentary  and  sterile. 


nam  KOMO  OIL  BBATERA.  ARTBEUUHTICA. 


Ttte  ripe  frnita  are  nnknowii. 

The  tree  grows  in  Hgre,  Againe,  mad  ShoB;  it  ia  cultivated  ererj- 


Brafera  atiAeimmtica  Kimtli. 


Dr.  Beke  wiitei  that  &e  tree  is  "found  thronghout  the  entire 
table  land  of  North-eutem  AbjitiiiiA,  bat  aOTwan  to  reqnire  on 
eteration  of  upwards  of  biz  thousand  (perhaps  ofsevea  thoosasd)  feet 
for  its  growth.  Where  I  found  it  most  luxuriant  was  in  the  Ticinitj 
of  &e  Bonrce  of  the  nTCT  Abai  (Bmce'i  Nile),  atan  eleration  of  cloae 
■pen  sine  thonaand  feet.  Hgre,  tbe  northern  portion  of  Abyaainia, 
at 
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being,  on  the  whole,  of  lower  elevation  than  the  rest  of  ihat  country, 
the  tree  is  only  found  there  in  a  few  places." 

Bruce  describes  the  flowers  as  being  of  a  greenish  colour,  tiz^d 
with  purple ;  and,  when  fully  blown,  of  a  deep  red  or  purple.  The 
petals,  he  6a3rs,  are  white. 

Preparation. — ^Mr.  Johnston  states  that  the  kosso  is  gathered  for 
medicinal  purposes  before  the  seeds  are  quite  ripe,  whilst  still  a 
number  of  florets  remain  unchanged.  The  bunches  are  suspended  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  and  if  not  required  for  immediate  use,  are  deposited 
in  ajar. 

PnARMACOGRAFHT. — ^I  haYC  sceu  only  one  package  of  kosso  (/lores 
brayerce  anthelmintica) ;  this  was  kindly  opened  in  my  presence  by 
M.  Simond,  of  the  firm  of  Caylits,  Simond,  and  Co.,  the  agents  of  M. 
Rochet  d^Hericourt.  It  was  a  deal-box,  containing  about  30lbs.  of 
the  dried  flowers,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  skin  of  red  leather.  On 
removing  the  lid  of  the  box  and  untying  the  leather  package,  the 
fragrant  or  babamic  odour  of  the  dried  Sowers  was  very  power^. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  combined  odours  of 
tea,  hops,  and  senna-leaves.  The  flowers  had  apparently  undergone 
no  preparation  beyond  that  of  desiccation.  The  bunches  of  flowers 
were  perfect  and  unbroken,  though  of  course  compressed.  The  general 
colour  of  the  dried  mass  was  greenish-yellow ;  but  when  the  flowers 
were  more  closely  examined,  the  edges  of  the  petals  were  seen  to 
have  a  reddish  or  purplish  colour. 

The  taste  of  the  dried  flowers  is  at  first  not  very  marked,  but  after 
a  few  minutes  a  feeble,  senna-like,  acrid,  unpleasant  taste  becomes 
perceptible.  By  soaking  the  dried  flowers  in  water  they  may  be 
unfolded  sufficiently  to  determine  their  botanical  characters,  which 
have  been  already  described.  When  submitted  to  microscopic 
examination  the  hairs  are  perceived  to  be  simple  lymphatic  hairs, 
tapering  at  the  distal  extremitv. 

In  Abyssinia,  two  sorts  of  kosso  are  distinguished ;  viz.,  1st,  the 
red  kosso  produced  by  the  female  flowers;  2dly,  the  male  flowers 
known  as  kosso'esels.  In  commerce,  the  two  sorts  are  always  mixed 
together. 

Adultxration. — Considering  the  enormous  price  (about  £1  I5s, 
per  ounce)  at  which  kosso  has  nitherto  been  sold  in  Paris,  and  the 
very  limited  quantity  orimnallv  supplied  by  M.  Rochet  d^Hericourt, 
it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  article  should  be  extensively  adid- 
terated.  Indeed,  I  have  been  assured,  on  credible  authority,  that  the 
powder  now  selling  as  '*kou8SO**  is,  in  fact,  the  powder  of  pome- 
granate bark ;  and  that  l^al  proceedings  have  been  commenced  in 
rsucls  to  put  a  stop  to  the  miua,  which  is  well  calculated  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  the  genuine  Abyssinian  remedy. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  microscope  would  readily  detect  the 
substitution  ;  but  the  surest  way  of  obtaming  the  genuine  article,  is 
to  purchase  the  dried  flowers  in  the  entire  state,  not  in  the  form  of 
powder. 

Chemistrt. — ^The  flowers  of  the  Brayera  (i.  e,  kosso)  have  been 
analysed  by  Wittstein  (ante  cU.)  and  by  Martin  (Joum,  de  Chimie 
Mea,y  t.  yi.,  2Qde  s^r.,  p.  579,  1840).  The  following  are  the  results 
obtained: — 
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WiOstehCa  Analysis. 
Fatty  oU    ...  >  -  .. 

ChlorophyUeJ  ^'^^ 

Wax   2.02 

Bitter  acrid  resin 6.25 

Tasteless  resin 0.77 

Sugar 1.08 

Gum  7.22 

Tannin  striking  a  green  colour  with 

iron  8.94 

Tannin  striking  a  bine  colour  with 

iron 15.46 

Vegetable  fibre 40.97 

Ashes 15.71 


{Loss 


99.86 
00.14] 


100.00 


,   Martinis  Analysis. 
Starch 

Saccharine  matter 
Vegetable  cxtractire 

matter 
Green  rery  odorous  resin 
Crystalline  substance, 

called  kwoseine 


The  ashes  consist  of  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  sulphuric 
andphosphoric  acids,  chlorine,  and  silica.  . 

With  regard  to  the  two  kinds  of  tannin^  Wittstein  observes  that,  as 
^ar  as  he  knows,  this  is  the  first  instance  recorded  of  a  plant  contain- 
ing simultaneously  two  kinds  of  tannin,  striking,  the  one  a  blue,  the 
otner  a  green,  colour  with  the  salts  ai'iron. 

Although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  anthelmintic  property  of  kosso 
inay  in  part  depend  on  tannin  (since  the  pomegranate  Dark,  which  con- 
tains this  principle  in  abundance,  is,  like  kossc^y  iHso  an  anthelmintic),  yet 
what  may  be  termed  the  peculiar  property  of  the  kosso  probably  re- 
sides chiefly  in  the  bitter  acrid  resin.  This  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  eUier,  and  appears  to  be  a  neutral  body,  manifesting  neither  distinct 
alkaline  nor  acid  properties. 

The  crystalline  principle  to  which  Martin  has  given  the  barbarous 
name  of  kwosHne  (from  hwoso^  the  supposed  name  for  kosso\  is  described 
as  consisting  of  white  silky  crystals,  having  a  styptic  taste,  and  as 
being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether.  They  are  said  to  redden 
litmus  paper,  and  to  dissolve,  without  undergoing  decomposition,  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. 

ny  boilinff  the  dried  plant  in  water  a  fragrant  odour  is  evolved. 
No  doubt  this  as  well  as  the  odour  of  the  dried  plant  itself  depends  on 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  of  which,  however,  no  mention  is  made  in 
Wittstein's  analysis,  the  oil  being  present  in  too  small  a  quantity  to 
admit  of  its  collection  when  small  quantities  of  the  flowers  are 
operated  on. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  anthelmintic  properties  may  in  part 
depend  on  this  oil,  for  Schimper  states,  that  in  Abyssinia  the  plant  is 
considered  to  have  lost  its  anthelmintic  powers  in  the  third  year  after 
its  collection.  In  Europe,  however,  it  retains  its  powers  for  a  longer 
period  (on  account  of  the  cooler  climate  P) ;  for  the  flowers  which  have 
been  used  for  sdl  the  recent  experiments,  have  been  collected  more 
than  four  years,  and  we  are  told  m  the  shop-bill  of  a  Parisian  phar- 
macien,  that  they  may  be  kept  for  an  indefimte  period ! 

An  infusion  or  a  decoction  of  kosso  strik^  a  dark  green  olive  flat 
with  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iros. 
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• 

MEDiciNAii  PlmPEBTTEs. — Neither  botanical  diaracters,  sensible 
qualities,  nor  chemical  composition,  would  have  induced  us  to  suspect 
uiat  kosso  possesses  the  valuable  anthelmintic  properties  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  it  does. 

The  general  and  prevailing  quality  of  the  Rosacese  is  astringency, 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  This  is  observed 
in  the  flowers  (e.  g.  rose  petals),  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  plants. 
In  this  (quality  kosso  agrees  with  its  oonseners.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  on  this  that  its  vermifuge  property  s^ely  depends ;  otherwise  rose 
petals,  or  any  other  equally  powerful  astringent,  would  be  as  e£fective  in 
expelling  worms  as  these  Abyssinian  flowers.  But  in  Rosaces,  as  in 
many  ouier  families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  anomalies  exist— and 
to  tms  head  we  must  for  the  present  be  content  to  refer  ho89o. 

Our  confldence  in  the  antnelmintic  properties  of  kosso  rests,  then, 
on  experience  only ;  and  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  strong. 
All  modem  travellers  in  Abyssinia  are  agreed  on  the  great  success  of 
the  remedy  on  the  natives  of  that  country ;  and  the  experience  of 
physicians  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  confinns 
tiie  favourable  reports  made  by  those  who  have  seen  the  kosso  used  in 
its  native  country.     ^ 

In  Paris  it  has  been  employed  with  great  success  by  Chomel  and 
8andra8(iln».  de  Therap^pour  1847),  as  well  as  by  numerous  other 
diBlangnished  physicians.  In  London  our  experience  of  it  is  mudi 
more  limited ;  but  the  successful  results  of  its  use  in  Eane^s  C<^leffe 
Hospital,  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Budd  and  Todd  (Lancet,  March  I6&9 
Apnl  20th,  and  May  25th,  1850),  and  of  Dr.  Gull  (Zance/,  May  25th), 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  confirm  the  favourable  reports  of  its  efficacy, 
which  nad  reached  this  country  from  abroad. 

The  physiological  effects  of  kosso  are  not  in  general  very  gMt. 
Sometimes  it  excites  a  slight  sensation  of  heat,  nansea,  or  even  voDating, 
creates  thirst,  and  frequently,  perhaps  usually,  a  gentle  action  on  the 
bowels.  But  the  latter  is  commonly  so  slight,  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  its  administration  by  a  mild 
purgative.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  tiiat  the  efficacy  of  kosso  as  an 
anthelmintic  does  not  depend  on  its  puisative  or  evacuant  influence,  but 
on  its  poisonous  or  toxic  action  on  the  worm ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  true 
vermicide.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  woman  in  France,  it  brou^t  «w»y 
ten  worms,  of  which  one  only  manifested  evidences  of  vituity,  and 
that  £or  a  few  minutes  only. 

Kosso  appears  to  bean  efiective  anthelmintic  in  both  kinds  of  tape- 
worm, viz.,  the  Tosnia  soUtun,  and  Bothriooqi)kalus  Utius.  In  most  of 
the  reported  successful  cases,  the  Taaiia  solium  was  the  parasite 
expelled ;  but  in  one  of  Chomers  cases,  the  worm  which  was  evacuated 
was  the  BoihriocepkaiMS  tohcs,  and  I  am  informed,  that  kosso  has  proved 
most  effisctual  in  Switzerland,  wliere,  as  is  well  known,*  the  Aitkrio^ 
aphakts  is  the  prevailing  tape- worm. 

The  dealers  m  kosso  assert  that  one  dose  will,  in  every  case,  effiact 
the  radical  cure  of  tape- worm.  But  this  must  be  obviously  an  error. 
Even  supposing  that  it  invariably  destroys  all  the  worms  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition,  it  can  in  no  way  prevent 
their  recurrence,  provided  the  patient  retains  his  predisposition  (which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  is  idSfected  by  the  kosso),  and  is  subjected 
to  the  same  influence.     It  certainly  does  not  nulicaUy  cure  tite 
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AbTsainians,  since,  as  sereral  writers  tell  us,  they  r&ort  to  this  remedy 
monthly.  Schimper,  the  goyernor  of  Adoa,  says  it  does  not  com- 
pletely expel  the  tsenia,  or  at  least  rarely  does  so.  But,  he  adds,  that 
possibly  in  Europeans,  in  whom  the  yerminous  disposition  is  not  so 
pronounced  as  in  the  Abyssinians,  it  may  perhaps  act  in  a  more  com- 
plete manner.  In  the  Abyssinians  this  yerminous  disposition  is  innate, 
and  is  dependent,  he  adds,  on  the  reeimen  which  they  adopt. 

Hitherto  the  ^reat  drawback  to  the  use  of  kosso  has  been  the  dif- 
ficulty^ of  procurmg  the  remedy,  and  its  enormous  cost.  At  the  tirae 
when  it  could  be  purchased  in  Paris  its  price  was  £1  iSs.  per  oz.,  or 
17s,  Sd.  per  dose.  M.  Rochet  d^Hericourt,  the  sole  holaer  of  Ae 
medicine  at  the  present  time, 'refuses  to  sell  any  quantity  less  l^tan  his 
entire  stock,  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  per  ounce !  His  nephew  tdis 
me  that  his  uncle  possesses  1400lbs.  of  it,  which,  at  one  guinea  per 
oonoe,  will  cost  22,400  guineas !  1 1  The  impossibility  of  effectmg 
a  sale  on  sudi  terms  will,  I  doubt  not,  ultimately  compel  the  holder  to 
rednoe  his  demands  to  something  approaching  to  reason.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  remedy  is  yery  costly  in  Abyssinia.  Schimper,  writ- 
ing firom  Adoa,  in  Abyssinia,  says  that  it  is  found  in  conunerce  at  a 
yery  low  price.  At  Yangaro  (commonly  called  Zingaro)  the  soyereign 
has  the  ezclusiye  use  of  it,  his  subjects  being  prohibited  from  employ- 
ing it;  but  in  other  parts,  free  trade  in  kosso  is  permitted.  Consider- 
iitf  the  frequency  and  rapidity  of  our  communications  with  Egypt  (to 
which  place,  according  to  Dr.  Brayer,  kosso  is  conyeyed  by  carayans) 
m>  difficulty  I  apprehend  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  an  abundant 
•npply  of  it.    Its  present  price  is  a  yirtual  prohibition  of  its  use. 

The  fiayour  though  not  yery  strong  is  by  no  means  agreeable ;  and 
IB  siifficiently  powerful  in  some  patients  to  create  disgust  and  excite 
Tooutinff.  Ill  one  case,  under  M .  Ohomel  (^Ann,  de  Therap»poter  1847), 
the  whcSe  of  the  remedy  was  rejected  by  yomiting. 

No  ill  effects  have  resulted  from  its  use  in  this  country ;  nor  haye  I 
met  with  any  statement  of  its  injurious  action,  except  in  Mr.  John- 
ston's Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia  (yoL  iL,  p.  272, 1844),  where  it  is 
■toted  tiiat  its— 

"  operation  is  speedy  and  effectual;  and  to  judge  by  the  prostration  of 
ilrength  it  occasioned  in  my  servants  when  they  employed  this  medicine, 
it  must  be  dreadfully  severe.  I  can  answer  for  this,  that  it  occasions  fr&- 
^lent  miscamages,  often  fatal  to  the  mother,  and  even  men  have  been 
known,  after  a  large  dose,  to  have  died  the  same  day  from  its  consequences. 
I  am,  thereibro,  surprised  at  the  noise  this  remedy  has  occasioned  the  last 
isw  years  in  Europe,  as  if  it  promised  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
Materia  Medica.  This,  I  conceive,  can  never  be,  for  no  civilized  stomach 
could  bear  the  bulk  of  the  drug  necessary  to  produce  its  effects.  Even 
in  Abyssinia  it  is  but  barely  tolerated,  and  let  another  remedy  equally 
ei&cacious  for  dislodging  tape-worm  be  introduced  into  that  country,  and 
the  use  of  cosso  will  be  soon  abandoned.  In  fact,  several  other  vege- 
table productions  are  now  employed  to  escape  the  punishment  of  a  dose  of 
tills  violent  cathartic." 

AsicnuBTS^TioN. —  fioth  Bruce  (op.  ante  ciL)  and  Schimper 
(Boorchardat,  Annuaire  de  Therapeut  pour  1849,  p.  257)  tell  us  that 
the  Abyssinians  take  a  handful  of  the  dried  flowers  as  a  dose.  In 
Baris  toe  dose  has  varied  from  four  to  six  drachms.  In  general,  how- 
ever, half  an  ounce  (troy  weight)  is  considered  a  dose  for  an  adult. 
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For  different  ages  the  doses  are  thus  adjusted : 

Adults    1  dose  =  240  grs.  (half-an*ouiioe) 

Childreu  of  from  7  to  12  years f  of  a  dose  =  160  grs. 

"  ''         3  to    7     "    I  of  a  dose  =  120  grs. 

'*      not  exceeding  3     **    ^  of  a  d<»e  =   80  grs. 

The  kosso  should  be  taken  in  the  morning  fasting.  The  onlj  pre- 
paration necessary  is,  that  the  last  meal  of  the  previous  evening  should 
be  slight.  The  eyacuation  of  the  bowels  by  a  mild  purgative  or  a 
lavement  is  also  desirable. 

The  mode  of  administering  the  remedy  is  as  follows : — ^The  powdered 
flowers  are  to  be  mixed  with  luke-warm  water  (for  an  adult  about 
ten  ounces),  and  allowed  to  infuse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  little 
lemon  juice  is  then  to  be  swallowed,  and,  the  infusion  bein^  stirred  up, 
the  whole  is  taken,  liquid  and  powder,  at  two  or  three  draughts,  at 
short  intervals,  being  washed  down  by  cold  water  and  lemon  juice. 
To  promote  the  operation,  tea  (without  sugar  or  milk)  may  be  taken. 
In  &ree  or  four  hours,  if  the  remedy  has  not  operated,  a  dose  ofcaaUx 
oil  or  a  saline  purgative  should  be  administered. 

ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  ABBAHAM. 

In  Chambers*  Journal  for  May  4,  is  a  paper  by  Professor  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  subject  of  Chloroform,  which  has  been  copied  into 
other  publications,  and  extensively  read. 

He  says,  ^*  as  no  absolutely  pure  chloroform  has  yet  been  sold,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  by  any  maker  out  of  Edinour^h,  while  the 
large  majority  of  the  makers  have  sold  a  very  inferior  article,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  use  should  have  proved  less  satisfactory,  for 
example,  in  London  than  here.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  fact,  we  may 
state  that  we  have  examined  recent  specimens  which  contained  only 
three-fourths,  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-fiflh,  and  even  so  low  as  one- 
twentieth  of  their  volume  of  chloroform."  It  is  not  stated  where 
these  specimens  were  obtained,  but  afterwards,  he  says,  "  fortunately 
for  Edinburgh  and  for  chloroform — ^we  may  add,  fortunately  for 
suffering  humanity,  the  Edinburgh  makers  have  always  taken  the  best 
means  and  the  greatest  pains  to  produce  good^  chloroform.''  The 
Professor  gives  what  he  calls  a  test  of  its  purity,  and  *'  an  easy  mode 
of  purification,"  which  consists,  in  agitatine  the  chloroform  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  peroxide  of  manganese.  '^  It 
is  then  of  specific  gravity  1.500,  and  absolutely  pure."  The 
blackening  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  a  proof  of  impurity,  and  its  absence 
the  reverse. 

Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  caution  your  readers  that  the  fact  of  any  sample 
of  chloroform  having  been  manufactured  in  Edinburgh,  is  no  proot  of 
its  purity ;  and  I  would  recommend  them  to  apply  another  test  in 
addition  to  the  one  suggested  by  the  Professor. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Scotch  manufacturers  having  spirit  much 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  obtained  in  England,  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  English  makers  of  chloroform.  In  February  last,  it  was 
offered  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Edinburgh  houses, 
at  a  price  very  much  lower  than  I  nad  ever  before  paid,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  obtained  two  Winchester  quarts.  It  was  professedly  of  the 
density  1.497.    I  found  it  to  be  about  that,  and  I  considered  it  good. 
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though  I  thought  it  a  shade  less  sweet  than  what  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use. 

Last  month  I  found  that  it  had  acquired  a  suffocating  odour, 
a  gieenish,  oily-looking  substance  was  denosited  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottle,  and  the  same  appearance  is  eyident  in  one  of  the  bottles 
which  is  nearly  full,  and  which  has  not  been  opened  whilst  in  mj 
possession,  and  has  been  kept  in  a  dark  cool  closet.  Moistened 
litmus  paper  suspended  oyer  it  in  a  bottle  was  first  reddened  and 
afWrwards  bleached.  Water  with  which  it  was  washed  indicated 
hydrochloric  acid  in  considerable  quantity.  The  bleaching  I 
attribute  to  free  chlorine,  as  I  did  not  find  sulphurous  acid.  It  was 
unfit  for  respiration.    Sulphuric  acid  was  but  slightly  discoloured  by  it. 

I  next  examined  chloroform  of  Liyerpool  manufacture,  which  I 
had  in  my  possession  before  I  receiyed  the  sample  from  Edinburgh ; 
it  showed  no  trace  of  acid  or  of  free  chlorine ;  it  discoloured  sulphuric 
acid  considerably,  but  had  no  effect  on  litmus  paper  suspended  as 
before.  A  slight  inhalation  of  it  produced  no  unpleasant  effects,  and 
as  I  haye  repeatedly  inhaled  and  witnessed  the  administration  of 
chloroform  of  the  same  maker,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  I 
yenture  to  doubt  whether  the  substance  which  blackens  the  acid  is 
always  that  which  produces  the  unpleasant  effects  sometimes  attributed 
to  chloroform. 

I  next  tried  the  Frofessor^s  mode  of  purification,  but  after  its 
application  the  reddening  and  bleaching  of  the  litmus  paper  was 
produced  by  both  preparations.  From  the  Liyerpool  chloroform  I 
nad  not  much  difficulty  in  remoyins  these  unsatisfactory  indications ; 
but  with  the  Edinburgh  I  haye  had  ^reat  difficulty,  and  I  haye  only 
succeeded  after  repeated  aj^itations  with  sulphuric  acid,  carb.  barytes, 
milk  of  lime,  and  seyeral  distillations.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  purification  is  real — ^whether  it  will  keep  good. 

Professor  Gr^ory  giyes  a  second  test  of  the  purity  of  chloroform, 
which  he  consiaers  still  more  delicate  than  the  former.  He  states 
that  pure  chloroform  leayes  no  smell  when  allowed  to  eyaporate  from 
the  hand,  and  that  impure  chloroform  bears  an  odour  which  is  gene- 
rally in  proportion  to  its  effect  in  colouring  the  acid.  I  infer  that  the 
substance  which  blackens  the  acid  is  not  always  the  same,  because  the 
facts  are,  in  my  judgment,  not  so  in  the  samples  of  which  I  haye 
spoken.  I  find  that  dropping  the  chloroform  on  paper  affords  the  best 
means  of  applying  this  test,  and  that  specimen  wnich  darkens  the  acid 
considerably,  leayes,  if  any,  certainly  the  least  smell.  I  shall  be  hap^y 
to  send  you  specimens.  My  first  note  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  chloroform  is  in 
Noy.  1847,  about  the  time  it  was  made  known  as  an  anasthetic.  It  is 
1.48^  and  1.489.  My  next  is  1.491,  and  the  Liyerpool  chloroform,  of 
which  I  haye  spoken,  is  1.495,  at  62*^. 

I  haye  to  day  receiyed  an  8lb.  bottle  of  chloroform  from  another 
Edinburgh  house,  who  showed  me  some  time  ago  a  certificate  from 
Dr.  GregoiT,  that  their  chloroform  was  absolutely  pure.  It  has  been 
opened  and  examined  b^  an  assistant  in  my  presence.  It  is  yery 
similar  to  the  former  Edinburgh  specimen.  Its  odour  is  similar.  It 
reddens,  and  speedily  bleaches  litmus  paper,  suspended  as  before. 
Its  sp.  gr.  at  71^  appears  1.490  in  a  boUle  graduated  at  60°.  It 
scarcely  colours  sulphuric  acid.  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  a  more 
complete  examination. 

Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  June  18,  1S50, 
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NOTE   ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  ISINGLASS. 

BT  lOU  mSDWOOD. 

I  HATE  Stated,  in  a  paper  pnblished  in  the  May  number  of  this 
Jonmal  (page  503),  that  I  obtained  ^  grain  of  ash  from  100  mins 
of  isinglass,  and  3.  gnuns  of  ash  from  100  fprains  of  gelatine,  and  that 
carbonate  of  lime  was  a  principal  constituent  orthese  ashes.  A 
minute  analysis  was  not  made,  the  onlj  object  in  determining  tlieir 
compoiition  having  been  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  such  a  marked 
difference  as  would  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  gelatine  when 
mixed  with  isinglass. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Cooper,  in  their  report  on  the  above  subject, 
published  last  month,  state  that  they  obtamed  .86  grain  of  ash  from 
100  srains  of  isinglass,  and  .52  grain  of  ash  from  100  grains  of 
Swinbum^s  gelatine— that  the  former  contained  no  carbonate  of  lime , 
and  the  latter  only  a  trace  of  that  substance. 

Being  anxious  to  remove  or  explain  the  discrepanoes  in  tiiese 
results,  I  have  repeated  and  extended  the  experiments  previously 
made. 

The  difference  in  the  two  results  ^ven  with  reference  to  the  in- 
cineration of  isinglass  may  have  arisen,  as  stated  in  the  editorial 
remarks  appended  to  the  report  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal, 
in  consequence  of  the  isinslass  operated  upon  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Cooper  having  been  bleached,  and  retainmg  free  sulphuric  acid  as 
well  as  adhering  sand.  It  was  desirable,  however,  that  there  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ash  resulting  from  the  incineratioii 
of  the  best  isinglass.  It  would  have  been  a  remarkable  fact,  had  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  swimming-bladder  of  a  fish  been  found 
to  contain  sulphate  and  not  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  the  fact  is  otiier- 
wise,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  repeated  experiments,  and  I  have 
notiunff  to  retract  from  my  former  statement  on  this  point. 

Wil£  reference  to  the  inorganic  constituents  of  gelatine,  MessTB. 
Phillips  and  Cooper  state  that  they  obtained  only  .52  grain  of  ash 
from  Swinburn's  gelatine.  I  had  not  examined  this  kina  of  gelatine 
in  my  former  experiments,  but  have  subsequentiy  done  so,  and  tiie 
result  differs  very  widely  from  that  above  given,  the  amount  of  ash 
yarjing  from  1.8  grains  to  2.1  grains  fr^m  100,  in  four  different 
specimens  operated  upon.  I  ascnbe  the  difference  in  our  results  to 
circumstances  attending  the  process  of  incineration.  In  the  first 
ccnnbustion  of  gelatine  1  made,  the  amount  of  ash  nearly  coindded 
with  that  given  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Cooper,  but  I  discovered  that 
a  great  part  of  the  inorganic  matter  was  carried  off  during  the  cal- 
cination, in  the  current  of  hot-air  which  rises  from  the  crucible,  and 
this  source  of  error  was,  therefore,  provided  against  in  subsequent 
operations. 

In  getting  the  ashes  both  of  isinglass  and  gelatine,  I  have  operated 
upon  one  hundred  piiins  at  a  time.  The  specimens  under  examination 
have  been  burnt  m  a  large  platinum  crucible,  havii^  a  capacity  of 
five  fluid  ounces ;  and  during  the  combustion,  the  mouth  of  the  cru- 
cible has  been  covered  with  a  piece  of  wire  gauze.  The  organic  sub- 
stance fuses  and  swdls  up  during  this  part  of  tiie  process,  and,  when 
combustible  gases  cease  to  be  emitted,  the  residue  consists  of  a  spongy 
carbonaceous  mass.    If  the  subsequent  calcination  of  this  mass  were 
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eflfeeted  while  it  retains  its  vesicular  condition,  there  would  be  great 
loss  of  inorganic  matter,  as  already  noticed ;  but  this  result  is  obTiated 
by  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  calcining  it  in  a  deep  crucible. 

The  resmts  obtained  oy  this  mode  of  operating  leave  no  doubt  that 
gelatine  yields  much  more  ash  than  good  isinglass.  The  kind  of  jgela- 
tme  sold  as  ^^Swinbum^s  Patent  Refined  Isinglass,^  which  is  a  high- 
niioed  article,  in  the  preparation  of  which  much  care  has  obviously 
been  taken,  yields  1.8  grains  of  ash  firmn  100  grains ;  while  some  of  the 
common  kinds  of  gelatine  yield  as  much  as  four  per  cent,  of  ash. 
Gelatine,  therefore,  yields  &om  four  to  dgfat  times  as  much  ash  as  the 
best  isinglass. 

I  see  no  reason  to  alter,  in  any  respect,  the  opinion  I  have  expressed 
with  reference  to  the  adulteration  which  has  been  practised,  and  the 
means  best  adi4[>ted  for  detecting  the  fraud. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIME  ON  THE  FUTBEFACTIVE 

FROCEIS& 

Thb  employment  of  quick  lime  fat  accelerating  the  destruction  of  dead 
bodies  having  been  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Health,  we  prepared 
the  fbUowing  article  some  months  ago,  the  publication  of  which  has  been 
debyed  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  matter.  This  subject  was 
investigated  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Davy,  who  arrived  at  results  directly 
opposecT  to  the  popular  belief  in  the  destructive  powers  of  lime.  The  fd[- 
lowing  u  an  extract  from  his  paper  :* 

On  the  Aeiim  of  JUmem  Ae  Textarw  of  the  Human  Bo^ 

''It  is  commonly  asserted  and  believed  that  lime  exercises  a  corroding^ 
deetroctive  influence  on  animal  matter  in  general,  and  that  animal  bodies 
exposed  to  its  action  rapidly  decompose  and  disappear.  Accordingly,  it  has 
beenjEilmost  invariably  recommended  to  add  this  eaiih  to  graves,  in  instances 
in  wnich  a  rapid  decay  is  considered  desirable,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
crowding  of  grave-pits  with  dead  bodies  during  the  prevalence  of  pesti- 
lential diseases.  From  the  results  of  many  experiments  which  I  have 
made  with  lime  on  animal  substances,  I  have  been  compelled  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  is  not  weU  fotmded  in  fact  j  indeed,  that 
it  is  altogether  erroneous. 

"  The  experiments  were  commenced  in  Malta,  in  the  summer  of  1829, 
and  they  were  carried  on  during  the  following  year.  The  method  observed 
was  to  immerse  the  animal  matter  for  trial  in  cream  of  lime,  or  rather  a 
paste  of  lime,  contained  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  well  corked  and  covered 
with  oerate  cloth,  to  exclude  the  ingress  of  atmospheric  lur,  and  to  preserve 
the  lime  in  its  caustic  state. 

*'  One  of  the  first  experiments  tried  was  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
August.  Portions  of  various  textures  were  immersed,  as  mentioned  above. 
They  were  taken  from  a  subject  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction,  and 
ittey  inhaled  a  fetid  smeU.  On  immersion  in  the  lime  and  water,  as  might 
be  eiqiected,  they  gave  off  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  They  were  £st 
examined  on  the  24th  of  September.  They  were  then  all  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, swollen,  but  not  corroded,  nor  their  delicate  tissue  injured. 
They  were  next  examined  seven  months  after,  viz.,  on  the  5th  of  May  of 
the  year  following.  The  report  was  equally  favourable.  It  is  stated  that 
they  were  much  in  the  same  state  as  before,  the  texture  of  each  part 
distinct,  and  the  part,  as  a  whole,  easily  distinguishable.    They  were  left 

*  JameaonCs  Jcurml,  Jamiaiy  ;  and  Medical  G<ueUey  Jtjvuij  25. 
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undiflturbed  nearly  two  yean,  until  the  6th  April,  1832,  when,  on  exami- 
nation, they  were  found  to  haye  undergone  material  change.  The  cuticle 
had  become  soft  and  transparent,  as  had  also  the  dura  mater,  admitting  of 
being  torn  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  muscle  appeared  to  be  converted 
into  adipocire,  which  was  quite  white,  had  no  unpleasant  smell,  was  friable 
when  dried,  and  burned  with  a  bright  flame  witliout  any  unpleasant  smelL 
The  other  parts  were  not  distinguishable.  Most  of  the  lime  was  converted 
into  carbonate  of  lime,  atmospheric  air  not  having  been  entirely  excluded. 

"  The  second  experiment  recorded  was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  Portions  of  aorta,  dura  mater,  intestine,  skin,  cellular  tissue, 
muscle,  and  tendon,  were  similarly  treated.  The  results  were  examined 
on  the  5th  May  following.  Then,  on  opening  the  bottle,  an  ammoniacal 
but  no  putrid  smell  was  perceptible.  The  parts  were  found  well  preserved, 
excepting  the  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  had 
become  of  an  opaque  white,  and  friable,  from  combination,  with  the 
alkaline  earth,  and  conversion  into  soap.  The  tendon,  it  is  mentioned, 
was  somewhat  distended,  and  rendered  more  transparent,  but  not  gela- 
tiniKcd  ;  and  so  also,  in  a  less  degree,  were  the  dura  mater  and  cutis ;  and 
the  last  was  deprived  of  its  cuticle  and  hair. 

^  ''Some  other  experiments  were  made;  but,  as  the  results  were  very 
similar,  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  them.  I  may  state,  generally, 
that  with  the  exception  of  cuticle,  nail,  and  perhaps  hair,  lime  exerted  on 
the  different  textures,  on  which  it  was  tried,  no  destructive  power,  but  a 
contrary  influence,  and  more  particularly  a  well  marked  antiseptic  one. 
It  has  been  stated,  how  certain  parts  in  the  first  experiment  lost  the 
putrid  odour  which  they  had  acquired  when  immersed  in  lime  and  water. 
Moreover,  it  appears  from  notes  of  experiments,  that  after  animal  sub- 
stances have  been  fully  subjected  to  the  action  of  lime,  they  ceased  to  be 
putrescent ;  they  resisted  putrefaction,  whether  placed  in  air  or  plunged 
and  kept  in  common  water.  I  shall  mention  one  instance.  On  the  13th 
of  May,  1830,  a  portion  c^  Ileum,  with  mesentery  attached,  and  a  portion 
of  the  muscular  part  of  the  heart,  with  the  chordae  tendines,  were  placed 
in  a  large  jar  of  transparent  lime-water,  and  covered  with  cerate  cloth. 
Examined  nine  months  after,  on  the  16  th  of  February,  they  were  found  in 
good  preservation,  and  without  any  putrid  or  unpleasant  odour.  The 
only  change  perceptible  was,  that  the  portion  of  heart  and  intestine  had 
acquired  a  light  greenish  hue,  and  the  tendon  an  opalescent  hue ;  and  all 
were  a  little  softened.  A  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  had  formed  on  the 
water,  which  still  retained  some  caustic  lime.  They  were  then  transferred 
to  a  jar  of  common  water,  where,  idEter  four  days,  they  continued  unaltered. 
I  may  add  that  a  portion  of  cutis,  similarly  treated,  placed  in  confined  air 
in  a  bottle,  after  a  whole  month  emitted  no  unpleasant  odour,  and  appeared 
to  be  unchanged. 

**  I  have  observed,  that  cuticle,  nail,  and  perhaps  hair  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  animal  substances  not  materially  altered  by  the 
action  of  lime.  On  the  cuticle  its  action  is  powerilil ;  and,  I  apprehend* 
in  consequence  of  a  chemicid  combination  between  them  being  formed. 
It  is  well  known  how  lime  has  the  property  of  rendering  the  cuticle  easily 
separable  from  the  cutis  vera,  and  how,  in  the  art  of  tanning,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  this  purpose.  The  human  cuticle— that,  for  instance,  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot — I  find  becomes  soft  and  gelatinous  from  immersion  in  lime 
and  water.  After  drying,  a  portion  thus  tried  (well  washed  previous  to 
drying)  was  white,  semi-transparent,  and  brittle.  Incinerated,  it  yielded 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consisted  principally  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  Ume. 

^  The  effect  of  lime  on  nail  is  similar  to  that  which  it  exercises  on 
cuticle,  but  not  so  strongly  marked.  A  portion  of  nail  of  the  great  toe, 
macerated  in  lime  and  water,  f^om  the  7th  of  June  to  the  1 8th  of  August, 
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was  rendered  soft  and  friable,  a  little  svoUen,  and  disposed  to  separate  or 
break  up  in  layers.  Dried,  It  exhibited  the  same  character  as  cuticle ;  and 
when  incinerated,  burned  in  a  similar  manner,  and  left  a  considerable  ash, 
consisting  of  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  pre-existed 
in  the  nail,  and  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  with  which,  during  the  change 
from  maceration,  it  may  be  inferred  it  combined. 

"  On  hair  the  effect  of  lime  appears  to  be  more  destructlTe  ;  but  in 
what  manner  it  acts  I  have  not  attempted  to  ascertain.  A  portion  of 
human  hair  of  the  head,  which  had  been  kept  in  lime  and  water  about 
three  months,  was  partially  decomposed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ressel 
there  was  a  little  black  sediment.  The  hair,  which  was  black,  had  ac- 
quired a  just  perceptible  reddish  shade,  and  had  become  much  finer,  as  if 
wasted,  and  more  friable,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken. 

"  KelatiTe  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  generally,  they  appear  to 
^  me  to  bear  me  out  in  the  remark  with  which  I  prefaced  them— viz.,  that 

lime  does  not  exercise  a  destructire  corroding  power  on  animal  substances 
generally,  nor  one  promoting  their  decomposition  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  preservatire  and  decidedly  antiseptic  power,  arresting  putrefaction  even 
when  commenced,  and  retarding  decomposition.  Wliat  new  arrangements 
of  the  elements  of  animal  matter  may  take  place  ^nder  the  influence  of 
lime  is  a  subject  for  further  inquiry.  Probably,  the  effects  of  lime  on 
cutide,  nail,  and  hair,  on  which,  in  the  arts,  its  operation  has  been  best 
known,  led  to  the  ideas  of  its  agency  on  animal  lAlbstances  generally, 
which  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  combating." 

About  the  time  that  the  recommendation  above  alluded  to  was  under 
discussion  Dr.  Taylor  published,  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  some  interesting 
^  observations,  from  which  we  extract  the  following,  on 

Tlie  Effect  of  Lime  on  Putrefacticn, 

"  I  am  unable  to  find,  in  any  work  relating  to  the  signs  of  death,  facts 
which  tend  to  bear  out  the  popular  belief  that  lime  ac^erates  putrefac- 
tion. By  the  strong  affinity  of  this  alkali  for  water,  as  well  as  by  its 
chemical  power  of  fixing  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other 
animal  effluvia,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  the  escape  of  these 
effluvia  from  a  putrefying  corpse  ;  and,  when  placed  in  a  coffin  or  a  grave, 
it  will  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  exert  a  beneficial  influence. 

**  On  the  unbroken  human  skin  powdered  lime  appears  to  have  no 
corrosive  or  chemical  action  whatever.  It  is  the  least  scduble  of  all  the 
^  alkalies,  excepting  magnesia.    A  stiff  cream  of  lime  possesses  no  corrosive 

properties  on  the  skin, — while  solutions  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
even  when  considerably  diluted,  rapidly  dissolve  it  Potash  and  soda, 
however,  by  this  well-known  action  on  animal  matter,  do  not  accelerate 
putrefaction  :  they  merely  act  chemically  by  combining  with  and  dis- 
solving the  tissues;  and,  were  lime  more  soluble  than  it  is,  it  would 
probably  soften  and  dissolve  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.f 

**  The  following  experiment  shows  wliat  its  influence  is  on  the  raw  flesh 
of  a  recently  dead  animal.  Two  pieces  of  beef,  the  one  (A)  covered  with 
powdered  lime,  which  had  become  partially  slaked  by  exposure  to  air, 
and  the  other  (B)  left  uncovered  in  its  raw  state,  were  exposed  to  the  aur 
of  an  apartment,  at  a  temperature  of  about  55°  for  fourteen  days.  In  the 
course  of  four  days,  the  uncovered  piece  of  beef  (B)  was  very  offensive 
fhNn  putrefiiction.  The  piece  which  had  been  covered  with  lime  (A)  had 
also  undergone  decomposition ;  but  the  effluvia  had  been  so  retained  by 
the  lime,  that  no  odour  was  pmeptible,  except  within  a  few  inches.  The 
unoovered  beef  (B),  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  had  become  somewhat  dry 

Lime  is  lar|;ely  used  in  tbs  cleaaBing  of  skins  for  tanning  ;  it  has  no  ohsmioal 
or  corrosive  action  on  them,  but  merely  serves  to  oomlnne  with  and  remove  the  fitt. 
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on  the  florfiboe,  ttcm  eTflporation ;  but  it  was  much  putrefied,  and  rerj 
offenaiye.  The  piece  corered  with  lime  (A)  lenuoDed  soft,  and  quite  firm 
in  the  fibre.  It  had  an  offenriye  smell  at  a  short  distance,  modified  eri- 
dentlj  by  Uie  action  of  tlie  lime ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  oovro* 
sion,  no  chemical  softening  of  structure,  nor  any  change  of  condition  to 
indicate  that  putrefaction  had  been  at  all  accelerated  or  oTen  modiftBd  in 
it.  Wlien  closely  examined,  the  external  surface  had  acquired  a  greoiish 
colour ;  bitt  tins  was  apparently  due  to  the  diemical  effect  of  the  alkali 

on  the  hamatosinct 

**  This  green  colour  was  found  to  be  only  superficial ;  for  within*  the 
muscular  fibre  had  a  dark-red  brown  colour,  like  that  of  the  unoorered 
beef  (B).  After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  B  had  become  much  reduced  in 
bulk  by  evaporation,  while  A,  the  beef  corered  with  lime,  still  remained 
soft,  and  retained  all  the  toughness  of  fibre  peculiar  to  it.  There  was  not 
the  least  sign  of  corrosion,  or  of  any  chemical  action,  excepting  the  sUght 
superficial  change  of  colour  above  adrerted  to.  At  the  end  of  five  wedks, 
both  pieces  had  become  perfectly  dried,  as  a  result  of  eFafwration,  and 
putrefaction  had  become  entirely  arrested.  The  piece  A,  which  had  been 
covered  with  lime,  was  as  hard  and  firm  as  a  piece  of  wood,  and  broke 
with  a  brittle  firacture«  The  piece  B  retained  a  certain  degree  of  tough- 
ness. There  was  no  loss  in  either,  except  that  which  hi&  arisen  firom 
mere  evaporation  and  shrinking. 

'*  Judging  from  tlft  result  of  this  experiment,  although  lime  cannot  be 
said  to  retard,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  aooelerates  or  even  modifies  the 
process  of  putrefaction.  With  the  exception  of  changing  the  colour  of 
the  blood  to  green,  in  parts  denuded  of  skin,  it  appears  to  exert  no  other 
influence  on  the  process  than  that  produced  by  chalk,  day,  or  any  other 
insoluble  powder  laid  over  dead  animal  matter.  It  cuts  off  to  a  certain 
extent  the  access  of  air,  and,  if  used  in  a  very  thick  layer,  it  would 
thereby  rather  tend  to  retard  than  to  quickai  putrefieu^tion.  Iti»revent8 
evaporation  for  a  certain  period,  so  that  the  ammal  matter  remains  soft 
for  a  longer  time  ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  water  is  absorbed,  and  the  animal 
substance  becomes  hard,  dry,  brittle,  and  imputresdble. 

**  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  entire  want  of  evidence  that  lime 
under  any  circumstances  quickens  putrefaction.  This  process  is  essen- 
tially dependent  on  haU,  moisturef  and  air,  and  according  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  tiiese  conditions,  so  is  the  process  rapid  or  slow.  The  three 
conditions  must  co-operate,  or  putrefaction  will  be  arrested.  Thus  a 
temperature  of  82°  or  212°  puts  an  end  to  the  process.  As  to  the  eflfect  of 
moisture^  I  have  found  that  albumen — a  substance  which  putrefies  in  a 
few  hours— may,  when  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  chloride  of  calcium,  be 
kept  without  any  change  tor  twenty  years,  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  most 
favourable  temperature  for  putrefciction.  The  effect  of  ocr  is  entirdy  due 
to  oxygen.  In  an  experiment  performed  some  years  ago,  a  piece  of  beef 
was  perfectly  preserved  for  two  hwtdred  and  aixty-fimr  daijfs^  throagh  all 
changes  of  temperature  during  this  long  period,  without  putreQing.  This 
was  efibcted  by  merely  suspending  it  in  a  bell-jar  containing  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen  gas,  whidi,  as  it  is  wdl  known,  acts  by  preventkig  the  access  of 
oxygen. 

*<  The  popular  idea  that  lime  quickens  putrefiustioEi,  has  probaUy  arisen 
from  the  supposition  that  it  was  used  with  this  view  in  coffins  and  graves. 
Its  action,  however,  is  really  that  of  preTOiting  the  diflhaioii  of  noxious 

X  The  grscn  ookor  of  the  skm  and  nudes  dnringpatrafiictiaa  is  probably  ownig 
to  the  evdution  of  ammonia  and  the  actioa  of  this  dkdi  in  a  nascent  state  oa  the 


red  ookmring  matter  of  the  blood  coiitaimd  ia  the  minute  vessels.  It  appears  first 
on  the  skin  of  the  abdomeo,  probably  firam  the  decomposition  of  the  oontents  of  the 
intestines,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  Bign8_of  real  death. 
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effluTiA;  and  for  this  purpose,  I17  its  rapid  oombmation  with  carbonic  add, 
snlphiiretted  hydrogen,  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  animal  efflavia 
genefally,  it  is  admirably  adapted.  In  an  experimeot  recently  performed,  it 
was  ascertuned  that  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  slaked  Hme  remoyed  in  ten 
miniites  the  whole  of  the  solphnretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  firom 
ttitty  ounces  of  foul  sewer-water,  which,  before  the  addition  of  the  alkali, 
evolTed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  large  quantitr.  In  this  respect  it  was 
found  to  be  much  superior  to  the  chlori^  of  zmc,  which  at  the  best  can 
oafy  remoTe  a  part  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  other  ofiensive  effluyia. 

''Lime  will  be  found  a  very  cheap,  safe,  and  useful  deodoziser.    Its 
▼alue  as  sudi  does  not  appear  to  be  siufficiently  known." 


our  THE  MANUFACTUBB  OF  PYROLIGNOUS  ACID, 

PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT,  OR  WOOD  NAPHTHA, 

AISTD  THE  COMMERCIAL  ACETATES  OF  LIMK  SODA«  AND 

LEAD,  AND  ACETIC  ACID. 

Pabt  L — AmaraiuB  employed  m  tfte  Carhcnixatum  af  Wnoiy  amd  quanttUes 
of  C^arooal  ana  Orude  Add  obtained, — The  counties  of  Momnouthshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Glamorganshire  in  the  West,  and  of  Northumberland 
in  the  North,  are  the  principal  seats  in  this  country  of  the  manu&cture  of 
products  dmyed  from  the  distillation  of  wood.  There  are  fdso  establish- 
mentB  at  Manchester,  Wigan,  Deptford,  Croydon,  Southampton,  Birming- 
ham,  liyerpool,  Chester,  &c.,  &c  In  the  greater  number  of  these  works 
cast-iron  cylinders  of  yarious  dimensions,  set  horizontally  in  brickwork, 
aie  empl<^yed.  At  the  Melancrythan  works,  near  Neath,  there  are  ff teen 
of  these  cylinders,  each  six  feet  by  four  feet  seyen  inches,  and  capable  of 
holding  about  twelye  cwt.  of  wood  ;  two  of  these  cylinders  are  heated  by 
one  fire ;  the  doors  of  the  cylinders  are  moyeable,  usd,  when  put  on,  are 
secured  by  means  of  nuts  and  screws  to  the  rim  of  each  cylinder.  Twenty- 
four  hoars  is  usually  allowed  for  tiiie  carbonization  of  each  ciu^ge  of  wood; 
but  when  small  wood  is  used,  or  the  demand  for  the  acid  is  great,  three 
charges,  ot  eren  four,  are  worked  off  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

At  the  works  of  Uie  Copper  Miners'  Company  at  Cwm  Ayon,  near 
Swansea^  twelye  iron  cylinders,  of  six  feet  six  inches  by  four  feet  seren 
inches,  are  employed,  and  about  half  a  ton  of  wood  is  tiie  usual  quantity 
for  the  charge  of  eai^  cylinder.  One  fire  fhmishes  heat  to  two  cylinders; 
twenty-four  hours  is  allowed  for  carbonization.  These  cjrlinders  are  set 
aocoflrding  to  the  plan  pointed  out  by  Parkes  in  his  Chemical  Essays 
(Article  Carhon). 

At  Pitchcombe  chemical  works,  near  Stroud,  in  Gbucestershire,  cylin- 
ders of  yarious  sizes,  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  upwards  of  four  feet  in 
width,  and  from  seyen  to  nine  feet  in  length,  are  employed.  Cylinders  of 
nine  feet  by  two  feet  ten  inches  are  employed  with  considerable  adyantage, 
fhre  cylinders  being  so  set  in  an  arch  (^  Inick-work  that  two  fires  are  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  heat  required  for  the  carbonization  of  their  contents. 
Thirteen  of  these  cylinders  hold  fiye  and  a  half  cords  of  split  wood,  each 
cord  being  sixteen  xeet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  two  inches  in 
width  and  height,  and  weighing,  when  in  an  ayerage  dry  state,  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-fiye  cwt.  This  quantity  of  wood  is  carbonized  with 
an  expen(fiture  of  about  one  ton  and  a  half  of  coaL  Twenty-four  hours 
are  allowed  for  the  process  of  carbonizatioB. 

At  Breeme  works,  near  Lydney,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  there  are  eight 
ISEfge  square  oyens,  each  capable  of  containing  two  sheet- iron  boxes,  four 
ftet  six  inches  by  two  feet  nine  in  the  interior  measurement ;  in  each  of 
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these  boxes  aboat  half  a  cord  of  wood  is  placed,  and,  as  the  wood  is  piled 
up  above  the  top  of  the  sheet-iron  box,  the  ovens  are  required  to  be  of  a 
size  proportioned  to  this  height.  The  doors  of  the  ovens  are  on  hinges, 
and,  when  closed,  are  fastei^  and  luted  in  the  usual  manner.  These 
ovens  are  charged  once  a  day  ;  but  as  the  wood  employed  is  small,  twenty- 
four  hours  is  more  thsjx  sufficient  to  effect  its  carbonization.  The  boxes, 
when  charged,  are  run  along  a  railroad  into  the  ovens,  and  drawn  out 
again  in  the  same  manner,  whereby  much  labour  is  saved.  Square  ovens 
of  the  same  kind  were  also  tried  at  the  Melancrythan  works  before  men- 
tioned, but  firom  some  cause  or  other  did  not  prove  successful. 

At  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  at  Carmarthen,  ovens  of  a  similar 
kind  to  those  employed  at  Lydney  are  in  use,  and  answer  very  well. 

At  Combrook  works,  near  Manchester,  cast-iron  cylinders  of  six  feet  by 
three  feet  are  employed,  with  square  doors,  on  hinges,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  firdht  of  each  cylinder.  Six  tons  of  wood  are  carbonized  by  means 
of  one  and  a  half  ton  of  coal.  Twenty-four  hours  are  allowed  for  the  pro- 
cess of  carbonization.    Two  cylinders  are  heated  by  one  fire. 

The  Bisca  and  Abercam  works,  both  in  Monmouthshire,  and  belonging 
to  one  proprietor,  form  coi^jointly  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.  At  lUsca,  cast-iron  cylinders,  six  feet  by  four  feet,  holding  about 
three  quarters  of  a  cord  of  wood  each,  are  employed,  as  also  large  wrought- 
iron  chests,  with  an  iron  pipe,  of  six  inches  diameter,  passing  through  to 
convey  tiie  heat  to  the  interior  of  the  chesty  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
holding  one  cord  and  a  quarter  of  wood. 

'  At  Abercarn,  eight  square  ovens,  with  boxes,  are  used,  each  oven  being 
capable  of  containing  one  cord  of  wood.  Twenty-four  hours  is  usually 
allowed  for  carbonization  ;  but  a  charge  can  be  worked  off  in  from  twdve 
to  sixteen  hours  if  required.  At  Chester  works,  large  cylinders  are  em- 
ployed, also  a  large  square  oven  like  that  at  Eisca,  and  much  the  same  as 
that  described  by  Dr.  Ure  in  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
heated  cast-iron  pipe  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  dense  mass  of 
wood,  very  much  assists  its  carbonization.  At  Lougher,  near  Swansea, 
and  also  at  Deptford,  the  following  form  of  carbonizing  apparatus  is 
adopted: — A  large  circular  sheet-iron  vessel  is  set  in  bride- work,  having 
an  aperture  of  a  particular  shape  and  size  in  the  top  ;  within  this  car- 
bonizer,  the  sheet-iron  vessels  containing  the  wood  are  placed.  These  are 
of  such  a  shape,  that  six  of  them,  each  two  feet  wide  at  one  part,  and  four 
feet  deep,  form,  when  put  together,  a  shape  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
carbonizing  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained.  As  there  is  but  one 
aperture  in  the  carbonizer  through  which  to  introduce  the  six  inner  vessels 
containing  the  wood,  a  moveable  frame- work  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
carbonizer,  by  means  of  which  each  of  the  receptacles  for  the  inner  vessels 
are  in  turn  brought  under  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
receive  the  casing  of  wood  destined  for  them.  The  aperture  is  then  dosed 
with  a  sheet-iron  lid,  and  luted  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

At  the  works  of  M.  Mollerat,  at  Knits,  M.  Bobee,  of  Choisy-le-Boi,  and 
MM.  Hardd,  f^^res  of  Dieppedalle,  near  Bouen,  the  following  carbonizing 
apparatus  is  employed:— The  wood  is  placed  in  large  cylindrical  vessels 
of  sheet-iron,  wdl-riveted,  and  the  cover  placed  on.  Two  of  these  vessels 
are  swung  by  means  of  a  crane  into  upright  cylinders  of  stout  bride-work, 
connected  together,  each  of  which  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  one  of  the 
sheet-iron  cylinders.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  dome  of  brick- 
work or  masonry,  and  a  moderate  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  one  fire, 
which  serves  to  heat  the  two  cylindcars.  By  means  of  an  opening  at  the 
upper  part  of  one  side  of  each  of  the  iron  cylinders,  an  adapter  is  intro- 
duced, which  serves  to  connect  the  cylinders  with  the  condensing  appa- 
ratus employed. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  some  works  where  the 
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heat  employed  for  carbonization  is  obtained  Arom  the  coke-ovens.  Where 
a  good  market  can  be  obtained  for  coke,  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  such  a 
plan  would  be  yeiy  economical. 

From  a  careful  obserration  of  the  results  obtained  bj  the  employment 
of  the  yarious  means  aboTe-mentioned  for  effecting  the  carbonization  of 
wood,  it  would  appear  that  for  large  billets  and  heavy  wood,  such  as  the 
oordwood  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the  refuse  ship-timber  of  Liverpool  and 
lilewcaatle,  the  cast-iron  cylinder  of  a  width  of  from  two  feet  six  inches  to 
two  feet  ten  inches,  and  of  a  length  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  is  the  form  of 
apparatus  to  be  preferred;  whilst  for  the  lighter  and  smaller  wood,  such  as 
is  now  most  generally  employed  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  the  ovens 
appear  to  be  more  convenient.  The  supply  of  wood  often  differs  with 
regard  to  size,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  each  works  should  be  fitted 
up  with  both  kinds  of  carbonizing  apparatus. 

When  cast-iron  cylinders  are  employed,  the  charcoal  is  drawn  out  by 
means  of  long  rakes  ;  iron  shields  almost  the  size  of  the  inner  measure- 
ment of  the  cyluider,  with  a  chain  attached  to  them,  reaching  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cylinder,  are  very  convenient  for  this  purpose,  as  by  their 
use,  the  workmen,  laying  hold  of  the  end  of  the  chain  widi  a  suitable  tool, 
can  draw  out  the  whole  charge  quickly  and  without  breaking  the  char- 
coal so  much  as  when  rakes  alone  are  employed ;  in  cither  case  the 
charcoal  is  received  into  moveable  sheet-iron  boxes,  or  into  pits  lined  with 
brickwork  sunk  in  the  ground  in  the  Aront  of  the  cylinders  ;  both  boxes 
and  pits  have  iron  covers  fitted  to  them,  which  are  rendered  air-tight  by 
means  of  clay  or  ashes. 

The  result  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  having 
either  of  the  various  forms  above  mentioned,  is  the  formation  of  charcoal, 
which  remains  in  the  cylinder  or  retort,  and  of  certain  gases  and  vapours 
which  pass  off  through  the  exit-pipe  of  the  apparatus  employed  into  suit- 
able refirigerators,  in  which  the  vapours  are  condensed  in  the  liquid  form-, 
the  unocmdensed  gases  pass  off  from  the  refrigerators  into  the  atmo- 
^here,  or  are  collected  in  suitable  gasholders  or  receivers,  or  are  at  once 
conducted  by  pipes  to  the  ash-pit  c?  the  cylinder  fire-places  and  ignited, 
thus  serving  to  economise  the  consumption  of  fuel ;  the  liquid  products 
pass  into  tanks  or  vessels  of  wood  placed  in  the  ground,  from  which  they 
are  pumped  up  when  required  for  use. 

In  most  of  the  works  in  this  country  the  condensation  of  the  liquid 
products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  is  effected  by  causing  them  to  traverse 
a  long  series  of  copper  or  iron  pipes,  placed,  if  possible,  in  a  stream  of 
running  water.  These  pipes  shotdd  be  connected  with  the  exit- pipe  of  the 
cylinder  by  a  flange  joint,  having  a  collar  of  coke,  or  of  compressed  char- 
coal-powder, or  some  other  non-conducting  substance  placed  between 
them. 

The  liquid  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  may  be  comprised  under 
the  heads  of  acid,  spirituous,  tarry,  and  oleaginous;  the  gaseous  products 
are  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  defiant  gas,  and  light  carburetted 
hydrogen.  The  relative  proportion  of  charcoaX  and  of  liquid  and  gaseous 
products,  depend  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  wood  employed,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  temperature.  Stolze  is  quite  right  in  his  statement 
that  the  strongest  acid  is  obtained  from  firm  woods  of  slow  growth  in  a 
diy  soil;  then  those  in  moist  grounds;  and,  lastly,  the  weakest  f^om  pines 
and  resinous  trees,  the  product  firom  these  being  much  inferior  to  all  the 
others. 

We  close  this  part  of  our  sulgect  with  a  selection  of  Tables  indicating 
the  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  the  quantity  and  strength  of  crude  pyro- 
lignous  add  as  obtained  on  the  large  scale  in  actual  practice,  first  giving 
t&  table  of  products  obtained  from  wood  by  Stolze  on  the  small  scale. 

TOL.  Z.  J> 
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ONX  POUND  OF  WOOD. 
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84  POUNDS  WOOD. 


Birch 

Elm   

Willow 

Beech  (low  tern.) 
Ditto  (high  tern.) 
Lahomum    ... 

Ash  
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Hawthorn 

Young  Oak  ... 
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1 

45 
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18 
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24 
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89 
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1.046 
1.086 
1.029 
1.089 
1.084 
1.080 
1.035 
1.080 
1.040 
1.038 


1.080 
1.075 
1.045 
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1X58 
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14 
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18 

16 

37 
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1.86 
2.26 
0.77 
8.06 
2.40 
%JQO 
2.45 
1.86 
8.73 
3.06 


A.  P.  Hauxdat,  Comirwfk  TToriU,  Mimekeiier. 
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336  POUNDS  WOOD. 


Beech 

Birch  (cat  three  jean)    ... 
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Du&DXM  &  Co.,  PUeheombe  Works,  Stroud. 

The  entemile  of  three  irorkB  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  shewed  the 
following  xxrodncts  firom  4000  pounds  of  wood  (heech  and  oak) : — 
Charcoal...  1014  Ihs. 

Acid  Uqnor  2335  lbs.,  sp.  gr.  l.027=to  416  lbs.  of  dry  acetate  of  lime. 
Tar. 830 lbs. 

The  following  products  were  obtained  at  the  works  of  M.  MoIIerat,  at 
Nuits^  from  1000  steres  of  wood,  weighing  5120  cwt. 

CharcoaL. 1280  cwt^ 

I^^ignons  acid  850   " 

Acetic  acid 54   '* 

Sugar  of  lead 152    *" 

In  a  wcU-condncted  establishment  in  England  the  following  were  the 
quantities  of  crude  acid  liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  1634  cords  of 
wood ;  each  cord  of  wood  weighing  on  the  average  22  to  35  cwt.,  ac- 
cocding  to  the  longer  or  Sorter  time  allowed  to  interrene  between  the 
cutting  and  the  using  of  the  wood : — 

174  cords  produced  23,983  gallons  of  about  10  lbs.  each. 
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BuRDSN  and  Co.,  PUckcombe  Wcrks,  Strwd, 
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The  following  is  one  of  the  Monthly  Statements  of  a  Work  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Faris,  iu  which  the  wood  is  carbonized  by  heat  from  the 
coke  oTCBs. 


Dr. 


ff9.      C. 


ISM  bectofitres  of  coal,  at  SO  fr. 

theishecto. a,3S3 

SOS  tterea  (half-cords)  of  wood 

at9fr.20c 4,000 

Waccs  of  coke-oTcn  man iso 

.u       •' six  workmen 4ft0 

Wagea  and  lodging  of  two  car- 
men      SOO 

Keepof  two  horaea ISO 

Salary  of  dIreetoB  of  works  .... 

Wear  and  tear»  calcolatad  at  tan 

per  cent,  on  the  rdne  of  the 

ptamtfof  So^Mtta.) 

Fhra  per  cant.  InSeraat  00  capital  416 
Bant  of  grovBd  and  oeUan  for 
dUETOoal  100 
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00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
•0 


so 

00 


lft»  beetolitns  of  eokc,  at49  fkr. 


Or. 


c. 


Mia  00 


tfaeheeto. 
SO  hectolitres  small  coke,  at 

82fr.50c 975 

750  loads  of  ebarcoal,  aA  0  fr. ..  4,«00 
150  ditto,  second  quality,  ft  fir.. .    7^0 

60  ditto,  third  quality,  4  fr. .. ..    200 

SO  ditto,  powder,  3  Ar.  fto  c 63 

SOO  casks  pyroUgnoos  acid,  at 

15  Ar. 3,000 

Tar 105 


00 
•0 
00 
00 
50 

00 
00 


Fra.  10,099    33 

{To  ht  contmmei). 
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ON  THE  PEEPARATION  OF  SUGAR  OF  LEAD  WITH 

PYROLIGNOUS  ACID. 

BY  a.  BCBinEDXBMAllK. 

Thb  pyrolignoas  acid  emplojed  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead 
ought  to  be  tolerably  free  from  empyreumatic  subBtances,  in  order  to  yield 
a  good  product.  The  manufacturers  of  pyrolignous  acid  Aimiih  (often 
under  the  name  of  muriate  of  lead)  a  product  which  is  yery  brown  by 
these  empyreumatic  admixtures,  and  which  is  prepared  by  saturating 
lectified  pyrolignous  add  with  litharge.  In  dyeing  and  printing,  sugar  St 
lead  is  chiefly  used  for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  alumina ;  but  as  im- 
pure sugar  of  lead  is  prejudicial  to  the  more  delicate  colours,  pure  sugar  of 
lead,  prepared  from  alcohol  yin^ar,  can  alone  be  employed  for  these^  as 
well  as  for  chrome-yellow,  chrome-orange,  &c.,  6cc. 

Frof.  Sdinedermann,  of  Chemnitz,  has  discoyered  a  method  by  which  the 
sugar  of  lead  may  be  obtained  fh)m  pyrolignous  acid  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  purity  for  dyeing  purposes.  The  rough  pyrolignous  acid  is  rectified  in 
the  usual  manner,  then  super-saturated  with  slaked  lime,  and  exposed  to 
the  air  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  the  mass  is  to  be  fre- 
quently stirred  up.  By  the  excess  of  lime,  a  great  part  of  the  empyreu- 
matic matter,  which  forms  with  the  lime  a  more  or  less  brown  and  insoluble 
combination,  is  precipitated.  The  exposure  to  the  air  is  necessary,  because 
the  empyreumatic  matters  become  more  oxydized,  assume  a  deeper  colour, 
and  become  fitted  for  combining  with  linie.  The  brown  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lime  is  then  separated  in  a  suitable  manner  from  the  precipitate, 
and  heated  to  boiling,  when  small  quantities  of  a  clear  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  are  successively  added  as  long  as  the  liquid  continues  to  become 
paler.  After  evaporating  to  dryness,  the  yellowish-gray  residue,  which 
consists  of  acetate  of  lime,  with  a  smaJl  proportion  of  diloridc  of  calcium, 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  acetic  acid  be  intended  to  be 
obtained  by  distillation  from  this  mixture,  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
diluted  with  an  equal  yolume  of  water. 

In  other  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  at  all  to  be  diluted,  or  only  yeiy 
slightly  so,  and  added  gradually  to  the  decomposed  residue,  to  avoid  the 
generation  of  heat.  T^e  mixture  is  left  standing  for  a  short  time  ;  it  is 
then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  and  the  dear  liquid  drawn  off  from  the 
gypsimi.  In  this  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  previously  dilute  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  water,  as  the  gypsum  then  assumes  a  crystalline  loose  condition, 
subsides  with  difficulty,  and  contains  much  fluid. 

In  both  cases  the  acetic  add  contains  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  add, 
also  sulphurous  acid ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  also  a  small  proportion  of 
gypsum.  Os^de  of  lead  is  now  to  be  added,  and  heat  applied  till  the 
add  reaction  is  feeble.  The  predpitate  retains  sulphurous  add  from  the 
gypsum,  and  also  sulphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead.  The  solution  of 
the  acetate  of  lead  yidds  a  yellowish  sugar  of  lead,  containing  a  small 

Quantity  of  chloride  of  lead,  but  which  is  generally  suffidently  pure  for 
yeing  purposes,  and  can  be  still  ftuther  purified  by  reciystallization. — 
mugia^a  PtHyt  JownalBud  Pharm.  CentrtU  Blait,  1850,  p.  317. 

ON  THE  TESTS  FOB  OPIUM  AND  ON  THE  PBEPABATION 
OF  AN  UNIFOBM  TINCTUBE  OF  OPIUM. 

BT  O.  BSICH,  OF  K0MX08BEBG. 

Iir  testing  opium  to  discover  the  proportion  of  morphia  and  narcotuio 
which  it  contains,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  fdlowing  manner: — ^About 
100  grains  of  powdered  opium  are  triturated  with,  one  ounce  of  spirit  of 
wine  of  78^,  and  digested  in  a  i^ass  vessd  for  several  hours  at  a  moderate 
heaty  and  the  liquid  filtered  whilst  hot.    The  digestion  is  then  repeated 
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with  half  an  ounce  of  the  same  spirit,  and  the  liquid  again  filtered  whilst 
hot  into  a  heaker-glass,  containing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(twenty  grains  in  sixty  grains  of  water).    The  liquid  haying  been  ooTered 
with  a  plate  of  glass,  is  to  be  left  undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  cnrstals  will  have  formed  on  the  interior  of  the  glass.    When 
ezamioea  by  the  microscope  the  crystals  are  found  to  consist  of  four-sided 
rectangular  small' prisms,  small  pearly  scales  and  needles,  and  four-sided 
prisms.    The  cxystals,  therefore,  are  a  mixture  of  morphia,  narcotine,  and 
meoonate  of  ammonia.    They  are  to  be  collected  on  a  niter,  the  meconate 
of  ammonia  removed  by  repeated  washing  with  distilled  water;  the 
crystals,  together  with  the  filter,  dried  on  the  funnel  and  treated  with 
absolute  ether,  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  the  narcotine.    The  morphia 
remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  narcotine  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution.    By  this  method  the  author  has  dis- 
covered in  opium  1.8  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  one  per  cent  of  narcotine. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  uniform  tincture  of  opium,  four  ounces  of  Smyrna 
opium  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  porcelain  or  tin  cylinder,  which  can  be 
closed  with  a  cover,  furnished  with  two  holes,  and  twenty-four  ounces  of 
water  are  to  be  poured  over  it.    The  cylinder  is  then  placed  in  a  steam 
apparatus,  and  steam  is  conveyed  into  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  tubc^ 
wMch  passes  through  one  of  the  holes,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.    In  the  other  hole  a  tube  is  fixed,  which  opens  into  a  refHgerating 
apparatus.    Steam  is  now  allowed  to  pass  througli  the  mixture  of  water 
and  opium,  until  twelve  ounces  of  opium-water  have  passed  into  the 
refrigerating  apparatus.    The  aqueous  infusion  is  then  strained  through 
a  doth,  the   residue  pressed,  and  the  liquid  filtered  after  deposition. 
The  residue  is  then  to  be  replaced  in  the  cylinder,  sixteen  ounces  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  are  to  be  poured  over  it,  and  the  mixture  digested, 
at  a  moderate  heat,  for  the  night  in  the  steam  apparatus.    The  tincture 
having  been  eiqpressed  from  the  residue,  is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  spirit  of 
wine  distilled  off.  The  aqueous  solution  is  then  to  be  inspissated  in  the  steam 
apparatus  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  after  having  been  mixed  with 
the  alcoholic  extract,  is  to  be  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature.    This 
extract  contains  every  particle  of  the  employed  opium,  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.    Two  ounces  of  this  diy  extract  are  then  to  be  dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  ten  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  ten  ounces 
of  the  opium' water,  obtained  during  the  preparation  of  the  aqueous 
extract,  and  the  solution  filtered.    In  sixty  grains  of  this  tincture  there 
are  invariably  six  grains  of  extract  of  opium. 

Ear  the  preparation  of  T^ncL  opii  croc.,  the  spices  and  the  saffiron  are 
first  digested  with  wine,  to  which  the  prescribed  quantity  of  opium-water 
and  dry  extract  are  to  be  added.— PAarm.  Central  Blatt,  April,  1850, 
Na  16,  p.  245,  and  Arckiv.  du  Pharm, 


ON  SOME  TESTS  FOB  QUININE, 

BT  PR.  VOOEL,  JUK. 

A  VERT  characteristic  test  for  sulphate  of  quinine  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  Brandes.  It  consists  m  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  with  chlorine-water,  and  then  adding  caustic  ammonia,  when  the 
liquid  strikes  an  emerald-green  colour.  Starting  from  this  experiment.  I 
have  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  some  other  reagents,  in  producing  some 
highly-remarkable  changes  of  colour  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

If  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
instead  of  ammonia,  is  added  to  the  solution,  mixed  with  chlorine-water, 
a  dark  red  colour  is  instantly  produced,  which  persists  some  hours,  but 
then  passes  into  green,  especialiy  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light. 
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This  reaction  is  highly  characteristic  of  quinine.  If  caustic  potadi  is 
used  instead  of  the  ammonia,  the  solution  acquires  a  sulphur- jelloir  ooloar. 
A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  may  be  adran- 
tageouslj  substituted  for  the  chUnioe-water,  in  which  case  a  green  powder 
fiiDs  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  As  the  above  reactions  do  not  take 
place  with  chinchonine,  they  may  be  considered  as  distinguishing  chuac- 
ters  of  the  two  alkaloids. — LieU^s  Annakn,  Feb.,  1850. 

ON  AFRICAN  LEECHES. 

BT  DB.  XBTTENHBXMEB. 

Thb  so-called  African  leeches,  recently  imported,  are  distingiiiahed  from 
the  Polish  and  Hungarian  leech  (Sampasmga  medicinalit  and  S,  officuudi§% 
and  from  all  their  yarieties,  by  the  beautiful  light  green  ground  colour^ 
Tarying  to  a  deep  green,  and  often  inclining  to  r^  ;  also  by  the  black 
points  often  surrounded  with  red  edges  on  the  back,  and  by  the  broad 
streaks  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  colour,  which  are  black  towards  the 
abdomen.  The  colour  of  the  abdomen  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hungarian 
leech,  but  spotted.  They  agree  perfectly  with  the  description  of  S,  mfer^ 
rupta  of  Moquin  Tandon,  and  they  suck  yery  well.  Another  sort,  which 
the  author  also  received,  under  the  name  of  an  African  leech,  is  rejected 
by  the  surgeons  as  bad.  Its  back  is  of  a  blackish  copper  brown,  almost  of 
a  single  colour,  only  the  edges  are  somewhat  lighter  and  with  a  black  con- 
tour ;  the  abdomen  is  dark  green  and  spotted.  This  species  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  horse-leech  {Htanopis  nigra),  if  it  were  not  that  the 
back  of  the  latter  is  much  smoother,  whilst  the  joints  of  the  tiiet  are  fur- 
nished with  numerous  projections,  from  which  it  .appears  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  be  the  Sana,  granuhaa  of  Lavigny. 

Whether  the  species  sold  as  A/rioan  Uecha  are  actually  imported  from 
Africa  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  the  dealers  who  ptovide 
the  greatest  part  of  Germany  with  them,  state  that  they  bought  thera 
partly  at  Trieste,  partly  at  Lyons. 

rhr.  Bnchner  has  compared  some  specimens  of  these  leeches  with  the 
descriptions  and  representations  of  the  various  species  and  varieties  of 
Hirudo  or  Sangniisnga  given  by  Brandt  and  Ratzebury  in  their  Medical 
Zooktgyj  and  also  with  the  **  NaturgetchkhU  derfStr  die  Heilkunde  unektigem 
Tfttere,  by  Dr,  E.  Martiny"  but  could  not  come  to  a  decided  judgm^, 
whether  the  beautiful  light  green  leech  be  actually  the  S.  mUemiptoand  the 
dark  brown  S,  obscura ;  for  according  to  the  M<mogrtg>hie  de  la  Fam,  dee 
HirudinSee  by  Moqmin'Tandon,  the  S,  vntermpta  is  marked  on  the  dark 
green  back  with  six  unterrupted  yellow  or  orange-coloured  black  spotted 
longitudinal  streaks,  with  which  agrees  also  the  representation  on  taUe 
XXX.,  fig.  4,  so  tliat  the  orange-yellow  and  black  spots  are  extended  over 
the  whole  back.  The  green  leech,  however,  of  Dr.  Mettenheimer  has  a 
light  green,  almost  apple-green,  back  of  one  colour,  and  is  marked  only  at 
the  edges  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  black  square  spots  and  beautiful 
orange-red  streaks.  S,  obacwra  has,  according  to  Momtin'Tandon^  a  dark 
brown  back,  marked  with  six  reddish  longitudinal  band-like  stripes,  hardly 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  back  itself,  and  the  abdomen  is  light  green  with 
numerous  spots.  Many  specimens  have  only  irregular  blade  spots  at  the 
back,  which  often  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  vexy  dark  back, 
which,  without  having  longitudinal  stre^ES,  is  only  marked  with  innume- 
rable blackish  and  reddish  spots.  This  latter  criterion  applies  to  the  so- 
called  African  copper-brown  leech,  whose  back  is  almost  only  of  a  single 
colour  ;  but  the  light  red  edges  which  Moquin-Tandon  mentions  are  cer- 
tainly wanting  in  the  specimen  of  Dr.  Mettenheimer.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
same  species  which  Pelletier  and  Hazard,  and  also  filainvillc,  have  described 
as  Sangeue  midieaU  noire. 
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Br.  Wagner,  wbo  also  examined  these  leeches,  gKve  the  following 

S anion  :~The  beftutiAil  light-green  leech  is  the  5.  interrupta,  which 
ocpiin-Tandon  saw,  with  sereral  apothecaries,  at  Montpellier,  and  first 
described. 

Whether  the  dark-brown  leedies  be  S,  ohscttra  which  Moc[ain-TandQa 
also  found  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Montpellier,  I  do  not  ventnre  to 
determine.    It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  darker  variety  of  the  5.  intemtpta. 

There  are,  however,  fonnd  in  Africa  various  species  of  leeches,  which 
are  partly  used  for  medical  purposes. -^Bacbner's  JUpartorium,  1850, 
No.  12,  p.  376. 

COMPABATIVE  EXAMINATION  OF  ENGLISH  AND 

BUSSIAN  EHUBABB. 

BT  Dl.  lOCHAELn. 

Da.  MiCHAELis,  of  Hohnstein,  has  made  a  comparative  examination  of 
English  and  Russian  rhubarb,  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  rheln, 
Mtter  and  astringent  extractive,  resin,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  woody  fibre 
contained  in  them.  He  first  determined  the  sp.  gr.  of  six  pieces  of  each 
kind. 

Bosslan  (half  and  wholly  trimmed 

IMOes)  0.918  0.893  0.891  0.857  a798  0.743 

Ibgiish 0.8S6  0.801  0.797  0.789  0.694  0.617 

One  veiy  spongy  piece  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  0.511.  In  jeneral,  there- 
ibore,  English  rhubarb  has  a  less  sp.  gr.  than  the  Russian.  The  greater  sp. 
gr.  of  the  latter  sort  depends  on  the  larger  proportion  of  oxalate  of  lime 
whidi  it  contains.  The  following  table  represents  the  results  of  the  author's 
analysis  of  the  two  sorts : — 

HuMiian  Rhubarb.       English  Bhubarb. 


0.826  0.739  0.617 

5.3       4.9       3.1 

4.7       5.8       4.6 

10.3       8.7       3.1 

32.3    39.5     26.9 

23.8     31.2     43.8 


Sp.gr.    0.913  0.857  0.743 

Rhem 4.8      3.8      8.2 

Resin 10.3      8.5      8.1 

Oxalate  of  lime...     15.2    11.7    11.4 

Extractive 14.7     13.5    22.6 

Woody  fibre 14.0    16.4    21.9 

In  English  rhubarb  the  proportion  of  resin  is  smallest,  of  extractive 
the  largest.  In  the  Russian  sort  the  proportion  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  con- 
siderably greater.  In  the  English  sort  the  rhein  and  woody  fibre  prepon- 
derate. According  to  the  author,  the  purgative  quality  of  rhubarb  depends 
en  tlie  resin  and  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the  tonic  properties  on  the  rhein  and 
extnetiw  matter ;  hence  Russian  rhubarb  is  more  purgative  than  the 
Eng^h,  while  the  English  is  more  tonic  than  the  Russian. — Arch,  d. 
Pkam*j  2  B.,  bd.  cix.,  s.  165—167. 


COLLINS'S  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

Tbs  speciflcation  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Robert  Nelson  Ck>llins,  of 
Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street,  "for  certdn  improved  compounds  to  be 
used  for  the  prevention  of  injury  to  health  under  certain  drcnmstanoes," 
was  enrolled  on  June  2d,  1849. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  forming  of  certain  oooi' 
pofunds  which  have  the  property  of  ev<rfving  or  liberating  chlorine,  when 
they  are  moistened  or  mixed  with  water,  and  which  compounds  are  there- 
ftire  suitable  to  be  used  under  certain  circumstances,  in  which  health  would 
be  liable  to  be  affected,  as  in  the  case  of  noxious  exhalations  or  emanations 
from  various  causes  and  sources,  and  which  would  be  rendered  innocuous 
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by  the  application  of  chlorine.  For  the  preparation  of  one  of  these  com- 
pounds, tlie  patentee  directs  the  employment  of  chloride  of  lime,  which  is 
to  be  combined  with  a  saline  substance— the  acid,  united  to  the  base  of 
which,  has  a  greater  affinity  for  lime  than  for  the  base  with  which  it  is 
joombined,  and  the  presence  of  which  base  does  not  impede  or  prevent  the 
liberation  of  chlorine.  For  this  purpose,  the  patentee  prefers  the  use  df 
sulphate  of  alumina,  the  acid  of  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for  lime  than 
^r  alumina.  This  sulphate  of  alumina,  in  the  form  of  an  anhydrous 
sulphate,  is  to  be  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  two  parts  of  chloride  of  lime,  of  thirty* 
four  per  cent,  Uie  strength  usually  met  with  in  conamerce— and  the 
mixture  so  prepared  stored  in  well-closed  vessels. 

This  compound  may  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  injury  to  health, 
either  by  mixing  it  with  animal  or  vegetable  matters  undergoing  decom- 
position, as  in  manure,  &c,  or  in  open  vessels,  placed  near  such  matters. 
In  most  cases,  sufficient  moisture  is  afforded,  either  by  the  decomposing 
substances,  or  by  the  atmosphere,  otherwise  water  may  be  added,  witen  « 
great  evolution  of  chlorine  takes  place,  and  effectually  prevents  any  con* 
tagious  or  noxious  effects  being  given  off  by  such  decomposing  substances. 

The  patentee  states  that  chloride  of  magnesia  may  be  substituted  foi 
chloride  of  lime,  and  that  other  salts  of  alumina,  as  well  as  the  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  lead,  and 
oxide  of  manganese,  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  may  be 
employed,  instead  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  in  which  case  such  a  quantity 
of  the  substance  employed  must  be  used  as  will  contain  a  quantity  of  add 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  add  contained  in  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  above  directed  to  be  combined  with  the  chloride  of  lime. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  employment  of  any  one  of 
these  methods  of  preparing  his  compounds,  nor  to  the  proportions  above 
mentioned,  as  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  useful  to  combine 
several  c^  these  substances  together ;  so  that  the  nature  of  his  invention 
is  fuUy  carried  out^  which  consists  in  combining  together  certain  sub- 
stances hereinbefore  defined,  so  as  to  produce  compounds  which  have  the 
property  of  evolving  or  liberating  chlorine,  when  th^  are  moistened  or 
mixed  with  water,  and  which  are  consequently  suitable  to  be  used  for  the 
prevention  of  injuiy  to  health,  under  certain  circumstances. — Parent  Joum. 


OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

BT  IL  SOSEj;. 

Sous  communications  liaving  been  received  at  previous  sittings  of  th» 
Academy,  containing  observations  tending  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  freedom 
from  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  the  employment  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  M.  Sorel  stated,  that  the  experience  of  fifteen  years  has  demoo* 
strated  to  him  that  the  health  of  the  workmen  employed  in  working  sine 
or  its  oxides  is  not  at  all  affected  from  this  cause.  **  During  fifteen  years," 
says  M.  Sorel,  "  we  have  employed  in  our  galvanization  of  iron  establish- 
ments, several  hundreds  of  workmen,  a  great  number  of  whom  have  been 
for  a  long  time  occupied  with  powdering  and  sifting  the  grey  or  suboxide 
of  zinc,  with  wliich  we  make  our  galvanic  paint>  and  never  have  any  of 
these  workmen,  who  are  often  in  the  midst  of  a  doud  of  oxide,  been  iU, 
or  coniplained  from  this  cause.  I  would  also  affirm,  that  the  white  oxide 
is  equally  as  innocuous  as  the  grey  oxide.  We  have  manufkctuKd  the 
oxide  of  zinc  on  a  large  scale  for  several  months,  and  although  the  wQrk«> 
men  have  often  respired  considerable  quantities  of  oxide,  they  hav«  not 
suflbred  the  slightest  indispositian  tiierdrom. 
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ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  SULPHURETTED  HTOR06EK  FROM 

SOLUTIONS. 

BT  H.  ROBB. 

Wbbk  we  hare  to  detenniiie  the  chlorine  in  metallic  solutions,  from 
which  Uie  metals  are  first  to  be  precipitated  by  sulphoretted  hydrogen, 
the  latter  must  be  expelled  before  the  precipitation  with  a  solution  of 
•Over  can  be  undertaken.  Heat  is  not  practicable  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
chlorine  might  easily  be  lost  by  it.  In  such  cases  Rose  added  sulphate 
or  nitrate  of  copper.  But  here  also  a  loss  of  chlorine  tekes  place,  since  the 
precipitated  smphuret  of  copper  takes  up  chloride  of  copper.  This  can, 
ooweTer,  be  aroided,  by  adding  sulphate  of  iron  to  decompose  the  sul- 
phuielted  hydrogen,  because  then  the  sulphur  only  is  precipitated ;  for 
this,  alter  being  washed,  contains  no  dilorine.  The  chlorine  is  subse- 
quently precipitated  by  a  solution  of  silver. — Poggendorff'^  AnMlen^  and 
Pkarwu  Central  BlaUy  April,  1850  ;  No.  17,  p.  271. 

ON  THE  BISULPHITE  OP  LIME. 

BT  mr.  MENS  AJXD  FINCHON. 

MM.  Mevb  and  Pinchon  being  desirous  of  trying  the  process  of  M. 
Melsens,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  means  of  bisulphite  of  lime^ 
could  not  in  ax^  way  succeed  in  procuring  this  calcareous  salt,  alUiough 
they  carefully  followed  the  methods  indicated  by  the  authors  of  different 
chemical  treatises.  They  fimnd  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime  of  commerce 
is  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  of  sulphite  -,  that  the  sulphite  is  constant 
in  its  composition,  and  possesses  a  neutral  reaction ;  that  the  bisulphite 
does  not  exist,  or  at  least  is  xu)t  formed  by  means  of  any  of  the  processes 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  Airnished ;  and,  lastly,  that  neither 
baryta,  magnesia,  nor  aluminsi  are  capable  of  affording  bistdphites.  The 
results,  therefore,  obtained  by  M.  Melsens,  hold  good  o^y  when  there  exist 
free  adds  in  the  saccharine  solutions,  acids  capable  of  determining  the 
disengagement  of  the  sulphurous  add  of  the  neutral  sulphite  of  lime.* 


ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OP  DIAMONDS, 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Atlas  makes  the  following  announce- 
ment : — "  The  scientific  world  has  been  in  a  state  oi  commotion  for  some 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  discoyery  of  the  long  sought* 
for  secret  of  the  fusion  and  crystallization  of  carbon.  The  Sor1x>nne  has 
been  crowded  for  the  last  few  days  to  behold  the  result  of  this  discoTexy 
in  the  shape  of  a  tolerably- sized  diamond  of  great  lustre,  which  M. 
Deapretz,  the  happy  discoverer,  submits  to  the  examination  of  every 
Chemist  or  Mvant  who  chooses  to  visit  him.  He  declares  that  so  long  ago 
as  last  autumn,  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  diamond,  but  in  such 
minnto  partides  as  to  be  yisible  only  through  the  microscope,  and  fearful 
jof  raising  irony  and  suspidon,  he  had  kept  the  secret,  until,  by  dint  of 
repeated  experiments  and  great  labour,  he  had  completed  the  one  he  now 
eBkn  to  public  yiew.  Pour  solar  lenses  of  immense  power,  aided  by  the 
tremendous  galvanic  pile  of  the  Sorbonne,  have  been  the  means  of  pro- 
dudng  the  result  now  before  us.  M.  Despretz  holds  himself  ready  to 
display  the  experiment  whenever  it  may  be  required.  The  diamond  pro- 
duced is  of  the  quality  known  in  the  East  as  the  black  diamond,  one  single 
ipedmen  of  which  was  sold  by  Prince  Rostoff  to  the  late  Duke  of  York 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  X12,000 1" 


*  The  prepintion  of  bisnlpbite,  or  add  sulphite  of  lime^  in  solution,  is  described  at 
page  M  (y$L  ix.)  of  this  Jounu],  oo  the  authority  of  Liebig,— Ed.  Pkarm.  Jomn, 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  MAKING  MAGNETS. 

Fbofessob  Faraday  has  reoently  exhibited  at  the  Kojal  Institation,  a 
magnet  of  great  power,  made  by  a  new  process.  A  magnet  of  the  same 
description  has  also  been  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
^ese  magnets  are  made  by  M.  Logeman,  optician,  at  Haarlem.  The 
method  adopted  in  their  constraction  has  not  been  made  pablic,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  fouided  on  the  researches  of  M.  Elias,  of  Haarlem.  The  force 
q£  these  magnets  is  doable  that  of  magnets  made  in  the  osaal  way.  The 
one  ezhiUted  at  Paris  weighed  one  pound  aroirdnpoise,  and  was  capaMe 
of  supporting  27itb6.  On  placfaig  a  piece  of  letter-paper  between  the 
poles  and  the  keeper  it  stiH  supported  a  weight  equal  to  that  home  liy  the 
best  magnets  hitherto  made. 

ON  A  MODE  OF  DISTINGmSHING  PAPKB  MABB  FEOM 

UNEN  AND  COTTON. 

BT  M.  CESABBCA. 

M.  Cesabeca,  of  Havaxmah,  states,  in  this  communication,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  tho  best  mode  of  ascertaining 
whether  linen  or  cotton  has  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any  land 
of  miper,  and  recommends  the  use  A  the  following  process  as  a  means  of 
readily  ascertaining  the  difference :— Boil  the  paper  in  a  mixture  et  two 
ounces  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  hi  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  distilled  water ; 
the  paper  made  with  linen  remains  unacted  upon,  whilst  that  madd  of 
cotton  is  reduced  to  a  pnlpy  mass.  This  alkaline  liquor  also  ftamiaiiea  a 
means  of  distinguishing  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  their  admixtures. 

PROTECTION  OF  ELECTRIFYING  MACHINES  FROM 

DAMPNESS. 

To  protect  electrifying  machmes  from  dampness,  Munch  recommends  us  to 
draw  fh>m  the  centre  of  both  of  the  sur&oes  of  the  gkss-disk  towards  the 
periphery,  a  line  with  grease,  by  which  the  disk  on  being  turned,  becomea 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  fat,  and  is  thus  protected  against  contact 
with  damp  air.    The  insuUting  glass  feet  of  the  machine  may  also  be  tiius 

Srotected  by  drawing  on  them  a  line  with  grease,  and  spreading  it  with  a 
loth.  The  machines  can  then  be  worked  even  in  damp  weather.— PAorm. 
Central  Biatt,  1850,  No.  12. — [The  same  effect  is  obtained  by  ooTering  the 
glass  surfaces  with  a  film  of  some  Yolatile  oil,  as  oil  of  doves. — Ed.  Phar- 
maceuHcal  Journal.'] 

MARBLING  MATERIALS. 

FotTB  parts  of  resin  and  one  part  of  wax  having  been  previoudy  melted 
together,  six  parts  of  a  hot  solution  of  glue  are  added,  and  after  this  fbur 
parts  of  powdered  alum,  with  twelve  parts  of  powdered  gypsum.  Colour 
the  composition  to  pleasure,  stir  in  a  quantity  dt  refuse  silk  [SeidenabfSie] 
and  pour  in  moulds.  The  surface  assumes  then  a  veiny  appearance.  The 
walls  of  rooms  may  thus  be  decorated,  if  the  cement  be  mixed  with  the 
refiise  of  silk  instead  of  with  cow-hair^— PAomi.  CentrdBlatU  1850,  No.  12. 

ON  QUINOIDINE. 

BT  B.  LBHHABN  ABD  B.  TOLLANl). 

R.  Lbhmakk,  a  pharmaceutist  of  Prenzlau,  has  examined  quinofdlne, 
two  drachms  of  which  being  treated  with  alcohol,  left  a  residue  of  one- 
third.  Of  this  undissolved  portion,  water  took  up  two-thirds,  conslstinff  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash.    In  the  last  undissolved  resiaue, 
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a  ooDsideraUe  quantity  of  copper  was  diBC0Ti?red.  Sulphaiic  acid  diuolyed 
the  remainder,  with  Uie  exception  of  Ave  grains  of  earthy  matter.  The 
alcoholic  extract  contained  no  copper. 

A  second  specimen  of  quinoidlne  left,  on  being  exhansted  by  alcohol, 
a  calcareous  residue,  which  formed  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  quinoidine. 
This  residue  was  insoluble  both  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  water,  but  was  dis- 
aolTed  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  on  eyaporation 
yielded  crystals,  and  a  dark  precipitate,  which  precipitate  always  reap- 
peared when  the  solution  ceased  to  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  crystob 
appeared  to  be  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  from  which,  howeyer,  qui&ia  was 
(Stained  by  means  of  ether.  From  two  other  sorts  of  quinotdine,  the 
author  obtained  inconsiderable  residnes  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  soda, 
phosphate  of  soda,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  lime.  One  specimen  also 
yielded  a  trace  of  copper.  The  yariations  in  the  qualities  of  commercial 
quinoidine  gaye  rise  to  much  inconyenience,  as  m^cines  prepared  with 
tiiem  are  not  uniform  in  their  appearance.  Thus  the  autlior  often  receiyed 
prescriptions  ordering  Tlnct  dunaidmi  c.  aq,  menth,  pip.  et  acid.  ndph.  dil^ 
the  latter  in  a  small  quantity;  and  also  TtJicf,  ei  aq.  menth,  in  such  propor- 
tion, that  precipitation  must  take  place.  This  happened  with  every  tincture 
prepared  with  fredi  quinoidine.  Sometimes  the  precipitate  setued  at  the 
ootioBi,  tometimes  it  remained  for  a  length  of  time  at  the  surface,  and 
Ji&ered  gradually  eyerywhere ;  at  one  time  the  mixture  was  dark-brown, 
another  light-brown,  and  sometimes  brownish-white,  almost  milky. 

XL  Yolland  examined  a  sort  of  quinoidine  which  was  adulterated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  pine-resin.    One  hundred  parts  contained  : 

Quinoidine  48.334 

Besin    43.833 

Matter  insoluble  in  spurit  of  wine  8.333 

100.000 

The  author  found  by  direct  experiments,  that  equal  parts  of  quinoidine 
and  pine  resin  yery  easily  combine.  The  commercial  quinoidine  in  whidi 
this  adulteration  was  discoyered,  consisted  of  a  four-sided  prism,  half  a 
foot  long,  and  weighing  one  pound.  It  was  not  so  dark  as  that  usually  met 
with,  and  had  a  tinge  of  green.  It  was  yery  brittle,  and  a  small  piece, 
kept  in  the  warm  hand,  became  soft,  but  with  difficulty,  whilst  genufiie 
quinoidine  becomes  so  soft  in  the  hand  that  it  can  be  moulded.  In  spirit  of 
wine  it  dissoWed,  leaying  but  a  small  residue;  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  the 
residue  was  considerable,  and  melted  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  forming  a  dark 
brown  resinous  mass,  which,  on  being  heated  in  a  platina  spoon,  eyolyed  an 
odour  at  first  slightly  of  carbonizing  quinoidine,  but  afterwards  like 
strongly  heated  rosin  or  pitch,  and  on  igniting  the  yapours  it  was  consumed 
with  a  strongly  sooty  flame.  After  incineration,  scarcely  any  residue  waa 
left    This  quinoidine  is  said  to  haye  been  imported  from  Bayaria. 

Two  other  sorts  of  quinoidine,  one  from  England,  the  other  from  Basle, 
were  examined  by  VoUand.  The  first  was  darker  than  the  usual  quinoi- 
dine ;  small  quantities  of  it  held  Ibr  some  time  in  the  warm  hand,  became 
soft  and  shapeable,  eycn  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  good  dry  quinoidine. 
In  alcohol  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  dissolyed  with  only  a  slight 
residue.  The  filtered  solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  this  quinoidine  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  gave  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  soda 
l^  beat,  twenty-eight  grains  of  diy  quinoidine=93.333  per  cent.  Ether 
dissolyed  73.33  per  cent.  The  residue  not  dissolved  by  the  ether,  was 
treated  with  water,  and  then  with  spirit  of  wine,  by  which  17.5  per  cent, 
more  were  dissolved,  and  a  residue  of  about  four  per  cent,  insoluble  in 
these  solvents  remained  behind. 
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The  other  sort,  from  Basle,  had  the  oonsistency  of  a  thick  extract,  a 
blackish-hrown  coloar,  and  appeared  to  be  the  inspissated  mother-liquor 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  snlphate  of  quinine. — PharoL  Central 
Blait,  1850,  No.  12. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SPIRITS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  a  return  recently  made,  the  total  number  of  gallons  of 
proof  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ending 
January  5,  1850,  was  24,775,128,  distribute!  among  the  three  kingdoms 
thus: — ^Engkmd,  5,573.411  gallons,  of  which  5,365,600  were  from  malt 
with  unmalted  grain,  17,337  from  sugar  or  molasses  with  unmalted  grain, 
13,941  Arom  sugar,  and  176,533  from  molasses ;  Scotland,  10,846,634 
gallons,  of  which  6,058,086  were  fh>m  malt  only,  and  4,786,548  from  malt 
wiUi  unmalted  grain;  Ireland,  8,355,883  gallons,  of  which  85,756  were 
from  malt  only,  8,047,077  from  malt  with  unmalted  grain,  and  222,250 
firom  sugar  or  molasses  with  unmalted  grain.  The  number  of  gallons  of 
proof  spirit  on  which  duty  was  paid  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  22,962,012,  the  total  amount  of  duty  being  £5,747,218  Is,, 
distributed  as  follows: — ^England,  675,036  gallons  firom  malt  only,  8,166,226 
from  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain,  14,740  from  sugar,  and  177,05S 
from  molasses  ;  total,  9,053,676  gallons,  on  which  £3,546,023  2i.  duty  was 
paid,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  lOdL  per  ^lon;  Scotland,  4,950,736  gallons  from 
malt  only,  1,984,115  from  mnlt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain,  and  152  from 
sugar ;  total,  6,935,003  gallons,  on  which  the  duty,  at  3«.  Sd,  per  gallon, 
amounted  to  £1,271,417  4f.  Ad. ;  Ireland,  452,468  gallons  from  malt  only, 
6,404,770  from  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain,  112,308  from  sugar  or 
molasses  with  unmalted  grain,  and  3,787  from  sugar ;  total,  6,973,333 
gallons,  yielding,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  Sd,  per  gallon,  an  amount  of  duty  equal 
to  £929,777  14s.  8d. 

The  total  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  imported  into  England  in 
the  year  ending  January  5, 1850,  from  Scotland,  amounted  to  2,651,529 
gallons,  of  which  673,342  were  distilled  from  malt  only,  and  1,978,187 
from  a  mixture  of  malt  with  unmalted  grain ;  and  the  total  amount  of  dutv 
paid  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  lOd  per  gallon,  was  £1,038,515  10s.  6dL, 
being  £513,330  8s.  on  removal  from  bond,  and  £525,185  2s.  6d.  after 
smAral  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  number  of  gallons  imported  from 
Ireland  was  890,021,  of  which  1,694  were  from  midt  only,  884,772  from 
malt  with  unmalted  grain,  3,285  from  sugar  or  molasses  with  grain,  and 
270  from  sugar  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  dutv  paid  was  £348,591  lis.  2<i, 
being  £118,912  7s.  6dL  on  removal  from  bond,  and  £229,679  3s.  8dL  after  v 

arrival  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  number  of  gallons  imported  from 
Scotland  into  Ireland  was  766,405,  of  which  896,064  were  ih)m  malt  on^, 
370,205  from  malt  mixed  with  grain,  and  186  from  sugar,  the  amount  of 
duty  paid,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  8<i,  behig  £102,187  2a,  4</.,  levied  after  arrival 
at  the  place  of  destination.  The  quantity  imported  Arom  Ireland  into 
Scotland  was  12,580  gallons,  of  which  12,428  were  from  nialt  with  grain, 
and  152  from  sugar,  and  the  duty  paid  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  Sd,^ 
amounted  to  £2,306  6#.  Sd. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS— THEIR  SANITART 

EXPERIMENT. 

Attbb  a  protracted  season  of  apathy  and  torpor  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  have  at  length  resolved  to  contribute  their  quota  to 
the  festivities  of  the  season,  and  have  turned  out  in  force  for  a  field-day. 
The  site  chosen  for  their  **  Exposition  of  Industry"  evinces  the  greatest 
oonfldence  and  judgment.  In  the  very  heart  of  official  London,  under  the 
walla  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey,  before  the  eyes  of 
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Ministers,  Senators,  and  Judges,  and  within  eas^r  scent  of  Downing  Street 
and  Whitehall,  thej  have  fairly  broken  ground  and  conunenced  the 
inTestment  of  her  Majesty's  lieges.  The  latest  particulars  obtainable 
respecting  the  preparations  for  the  entertainment  will  no  doubt  be  gene- 
rally interesting.  At  the  corner  of  the  grass-plot  in  Palace  Yard  there 
stands  a  capadoos  square  chimney  just  erected,  and  on  the  ground  there 
lies  a  monster  twice  as  large  and  almost  as  liyely  as  the  young  hippopo- 
tamus, painted  all  green  and  red,  and  obyiously  possessing,  as  a  bystander 
remarked  to  us,  **  no  end  of  work  in  him."  This  is  the  boiler  of  the  new 
steam-engme,  the  smoke  of  which  is  to  be  prorided  for  by  the  square 
chimney,  and  the  keeper  whereof  is  to  reside  in  a  snug  little  tenement 
a4ioining,  like  the  Arab  boys  in  the  Begent's  Park.  The  performance 
will  consist  in  the  extraction  and  deration,  by  means  of  this  steam-engine; 
of  the  concentrated  essence  of  Westminster  sewage,  which  will  be  first 
collected  in  a  cesspool,  and  thence  distributed  in  tubes  oyer  certain  &youred 
districts  of  Whitehall,  on  its  way  to  the  Thames.  The  offlcaal  programme 
contains  a  modest  disclaimer  of  the  full  merit  of  the  exhibition,  and  inti- 
mates that  the  specimen  extract  will  **  not  be,  properly  speaking,  sewage 
water,  but  merely  a  sort  of  oozing  from  cesspools  and  dead  bodies."  No 
doubt,  howerer,  it  wiU  be  an  effectiye  substitute  for  tlie  genuine  article, 
and  be  £iyourably  receiyed  by  an  indulgent  public. — Times. 
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Thk  last  of  the  Friday  evening  meetings  for  the  season  was  held  on 
June  7tb,  when  Mr.  Fanulay  gaye  a  lecture  "On  certain  Conditions  of 
Freezing  Water."  He  commenced  by  stating,  that  although  the  subject 
might  appear  a  familiar  one,  he  should  haye  to  communicate  facts,  some  of 
which  were  new,  and  others  but  little  known,  partly  the  results  of  his 
own  observations,  and  partly  those  of  others. 

He  first  pointed  out  the  strong  afllnity  which  water  appears  to  have  for 
many  other  bodies,  which  was  Ulnstrated  by  showing  tlie  great  aridity 
with  which  it  is  absorbed  by  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  the  pheno- 
menon  being  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  much  heat  This,  be 
stated,  was  but  one  of  numerous  instances  which  might  be  adduced  in 
illustration  of  the  point  alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found,  that 
when  water  is  frozen,  it  is  thereby  eliminated  fh>m  substances  with  wliich 
it  was  preyiously  closely  associated.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ice  formed  in 
sea-water  is  perfectly  free  fh>m  saline  matter,  and  some  of  the  ice  now 
largely  Imported  to  this  country  from  North  America  and  firom  Norway, 
although  formed  in  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  not  pure,  afford,  when 
carefully  thawed,  the  purest  specimens  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  by 
any  process.  Professor  Faraday's  attention  had  been  directed  to  this 
subject  some  time  ago  in  his  attempt  to  get  transparent  lenses  of  ice,  for 
however  carefully  the  water  was  freed  from  air  by  boiling  before  fireezing 
it,  bubbles  of  air  were  always  giyen  out  in  the  act  of  congelation.  In 
subsequently  examining  the  ice  from  the  North  American  lakes  and  from 
Norway,  he  fbund  that  it  was  perfectly  tree  from  air  and  fh>m  all  foreign 
bodies.  The  elimination  of  water  in  the  act  of  fireezing  was  more  complete 
and  perfect  than  had  generally  been  supposed,  in  proof  of  which  several 
yery  interesting  experiments  were  performed.  A  solution  of  indigo  in 
sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  water  so  as  to  give  it  a  deep  blue  colour,  and 
some  of  this  solution,  contained  in  a  test-tube,  being  immersed  in  a 
freezing  mixture  until  it  was  partly  congealed,  it  was  found  that  the  ice 
thus  formed  contained  neither  colouring  matter  nor  acid.  In  perf(9rmin^ 
this  experiment,  however,  it  was  found  neceteary,  by  particular  manage- 
ment»  to  prevent  the  sulphate  of  indigo  fh>m  being  mechanically  retained 
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wUilin  the  ioe,  and  this  vas  eflfected  by  constantly  brtuhing  orer  the 
flufaoe  of  the  ice  afl  ,it  was  formed  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  with  a 
feather.  To  the  absence  of  some  means  for  effecting  this  object,  was 
ascribed  the  impurity  of  the  ice  formed  in  oar  ponds,  and  the  greater 
purity  and  transparency  of  the  icicles  formed  by  waterfalls  was  leferred 
to  the  influence  of  motion.  Water  mixed  with  tmmonia  was  also  shown 
to  be  entirely  depriyed  of  the  ammonia,  when  firoxen  in  the  manner 
described,  notwithstanding  the  powerM  affinity  those  substances  hare  for 
each  other.  In  alluding  to  the  great  purity  of  the  ice  brought  fh>m 
North  America  and  trom  Norway,  Mr.  Faraday  said  he  was  unable  to 
assign  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  all  foreign  matter  in  those  cases. 
HaTUdg  found  that  pure  ice  is  entirely  free  from  air,  he  some  time  ago 
suggested  to  M.  Donne,  of  Brussels,  that  ice  meLte<l  under  oil  would  affixrd 
a  good  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  his  theory,  that  water  when  enlarely 
free  from  air  boils  with  explosive  bursts  of  steam.  The  experiment  was 
tried,  and  fidly  realized  his  anticipations.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Faraday 
alluded  to  the  fact  recently  noticed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  that  the  freezing 
point  of  water  and  the  Uiawing  point  of  ice  axe  influenced  by  pressure. 


EuECTBic  Teleobaph  MAiapuLATiov.  By  Charles  V.  Walker, 
Superintendent  of  Electric  TeUgraphs  to  Ae  South-eastern  Railway 
Company,    Knight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane. 

This  is  a  yery  well  written,  well  illustrated,  and  interesting,  popular 
account  of  electric  telegraphs,  by  one  who,  from  his  long  practical 
acquaintaBce  with  the  subject,  and  his  official  position,  poss^sed  many 
facilities  for  furnishing  correct  details.  The  subject^  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  107  duodecimo  pages,  is  brought  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  unscientific  reader;  yet  the  statistical  and  other  j)ractical  and 
descriptiye  information  whidi  is  given,  renders  the  work  mteresting  to 
Ijie  man  of  science,  in  common  with  that  more  numerous  class,  who, 
observing  the  wires  stretched  beside  the  railways,  wonder  how  know* 
ledge  is  made  to  travel  through  such  long^  and  narrow  lines. 

Haviuff  described  the  mode  of  transmitting  currents  of  electricity 
throittsh  die  wires,  and  the  influence  of  these  currents  upon  magnets 
plaoea  in  their  vicinity,  which  thus  constitute  galvanometers,  the  author 
g^ves  the  following  description  of  the  working  part  of  the  apparatus 
employed  ;— 

**  Tblegraph  Instruhemt. — ^Having  studied  the  properties  of  the  Gal- 
Tanoraeter,  and  described  the  structure  of  such  as  have  been  employed  in 
our  English  tdegraphs,  we  are  prepared  to  examine  the  mode  of  moimting 
them  for  use,  and  to  look  into  the  meclwnical  adjustments,  by  means  ^ 
which  the  voltfuc  force  is  rendered  subservient  to  our  will,  to  prodoce  such 
and  so  many  galvanometric  deflections,  as  shall  serve  our  purpose ;  and 
to  produce  them  rapidly. 

<*  The  instruments  to  be  described  are  the  inventions  of  Messrs.  W. 
Fothergill  Cooke  and  Charles  Wheatstone,  F.B.S.  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  the  one,  in  which  a  single  galvanometer  is  employed  ;  the  other,  in 
which  there  is  a  pair  of  galvanometers.    The  former  will  serve  our  present 

Surpose,  as  the  mechanical  adjustments  of  the  latter  are  merely  the 
ouble  of  this.  I  have  removed  the  case  from  the  instrument  in  order  to 
give  a  dear  view  of  all  the  essential  parts  ;  and  have  engraved  a  back 
view  of  it  (fiz.  8}  with  the  battexy  £  attached  as  if  for  use  ;  and  the 
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circoitof  thegalmiaoieterAcoiiqileted  bj  the  wire  WW.    The  front 
Tiew  it  girm  daeirhae  (flg.  IS,  g  104). 

"M.  The  initnunent  Ji  poiiei«ed  of  a  ttro-fijlddmaeter ;  itia  pauiee,  ta 
RtdjrfitfMcdTiiigfignalinnunanothei'iiMtraiDeDt;  it  it  active,  or  leidjfoi 
tmumlttiiig  airaialt  to  tnotber  instnuneat.  Bj'  deacribiii^  first  how  it  is 
Ailed  tat  rfMBUi^  iifiMli^  tod  then  hov  it  i*  arTasBed  for  Irtuumiltaia 
than,  VB  ihall  be  belter  able  conremenily  to  analyze  it,  and  to  comprehena 
'  '  TtkB  firune  of  the  coil  B  is  of  brais,  or  (which  ii  in 


iuMT  nde.  LooUng  at  the  coil,  a  ihort  wire  from  iti  right-hand  end 
OBOMS  to  Kfcrew  tominal,  which  latter,  br  a  ilip  of  brau  neatlj  laid  on 
tfae  iaMrwientcutt,  ia  connected  with  aaother  terminal  U.  The  left-hand 
end  «/ the  ooilaon^alao  to  a  t<nninal,&om  which  a  slip  of  bnis  descends 
to  a  k*BM  plate  ben  partlv  hidden  t  bnt  iti  torso  maj  be  gathtocd  from  a 
•imilar  plate,  Tidble  en  the  left  Mde.  Tbeie  twin  platet  ue  in  metallic 
eoiuMctMHi  bj  nKMW  of  tbe  two  npiight  ntinga,  plainljr  ibown  in  the 
dfawiof.  Theipringi  vettf  itoiitite^andpMuUioDB^oatwoiKnnla 
in  a  ahoit  innlatad  taiaM  lod  a,  whkh  ia  fciewed  into  the  wooden  frame- 
wotk  of  the  ta»tnmait>    Tb«  left-hnd  pUe  U  coniwotad  with  tbe 
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tenniDal  D,  also  by  a  slip  of  brau.  If  now,  the  two  terminals  U  and  D 
are  connected  by  a  wire  W  W,  the  drcnit  will  be  complete,  as  follows  : 
firom  the  terminal  U  into  the  coil  at  the  right-hand  side;  ont  of  the  ooil,  at 
the  left  side  downwards  to  the  right-hand  plate  ;  np  the  light-himd  steel 
spring,  across  the  brass  rod  n  to  the  left-huid  steel  spring  ;  downwiurd  by 
this  spriug  to  the  left-hand  plate,  thence  by  the  slip  of  brass  to  the 
terminal  D,  and  thence  by  the  wire  W  W  to  the  termmal  tJ,  whence  we 
started.  If  now  the  wire  fh>m  tJ  went  up  the  line  of  railway,  and  the 
wire  firom  D  down  the  line,  and  the  circuit  were  in  some  way  kept  com- 
plete on  the  large  scale,  as  it  has  been  here  described  on  the  small  scal& 
any  electric  current  passing  along  the  wire  from  a  distant  station,  would 
traverse  this  coil  in  its  course,  and  would  deflect  the  needle,  and  so  make  a 
signal.  I  should  here  mention  that,  for  the  sake  of  regularity,  we  adopt 
one  unyaried  order  in  attaching  wires  to  the  instrument ;  it  is,  to  put  the 
npwire  on  the  terminal,  shown  by  U  in  the  figure,  the  coils  being  aU 
uniformly  wound. 

**  25.  So  far  for  reoeiying  a  signal— now  for  sending  one.   Were  we  to  go 
out  on  the  open  railway,  taking  with  us  a  battery  (§7),  and  to  cut  any  one 
of  the  wires,  and  place  its  two  ends,  thus  obtained,  upon  the  two  terminal 
ends  of  the  battery,  a  current  would  pass  along  the  line,  and  the  needles 
on  that  wire  would  be  deflected  ;  and  if  we  changed  hands  so  as  to  rererse 
the  connections,  the  deflections  of  the  needle  would  be  reversed.    The  same 
would  happen  were  we  to  cut  a  wire  inside  the  aSBxie,  or  inside  the  telegraph, 
and  to  treat  it  in  a  similar  way.    Now,  in  every  apparatus  contrived  fat 
transmitting  signals,  we  have  aplace corresponding  to  8uch  a  cut  wire;  and  near 
this  place  are  the  poles  of  the  Dnttexy,  mounted  and  movable,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  applied  in  the  breach,  one  way  or  other  as  required.    The 
place  here  (fig.  3)  is  the  top  of  the  springs.    They  are  not  joined  to  the 
brass  rod  n ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  press  hard  upon  it,  and  can  readily  be 
raised  with  the  finder,  or  otherwise.    It  is  obvious  that,  when  either  of 
them  is  raised,  the  circuit  is  broken.    Now,  near  this  place  is  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  by  which  the  poles  of  the  battery  may  make  a  breach  in  the 
circuit,  and  be  applied  in  the  breach  in  either  direction.    The  drum  B  is  of 
box-wood,  the  ends  c  and  z  being  capped  with  brass,  and  insulated  from 
each  other  by  the  wood,  b,  left  between  thenL    Tlie  drum  is  movable  by  a 
handle,  not  in  sight  here,  but  visible  in  fig.  15  (§  104),  and  is  supported  as 
shown  in  the  present  figure.    A  stout  steel  wire  e*  is  screwed  beneath  into 
the  c  end  of  the  drum ;  and  a  similar  wire  z"  is  screwed  above  into  the  z 
end.    These  two  wires  are  the  poles  of  the  battery,  z'  being  connected  with 
the  zinc  end,  and  c'with  the  copper  thus: — ^from  the  copper  end  of  the 
battery  a  wire  is  led  to  the  terminal  C ;  thence  a  slip  of  brass  leads  to  a 
curved  brass  spring  which  presses  closely  on  the  drum  at  c ;  firom  the 
zinc  end  of  the  battery  a  wire  goes  to  the  terminal  z,  and  thence  a 
slip  of  brass  leads  to  a  similar  curved  spring,  pressing  on  the  continuation 
of  the  z  end  of  the  drum,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     It  will  be  seen  that, 
whenever  the  drum  is  moved,  the  steel  wire  z'  will  lift  up  one  or  other 
of  the  upright  steel  springs  ;  it  is  now  lifting  up  the  right-hand  one,  and 
BO  breaks  the  circuit;  but,  by  a  little  fturther  motion  of  the  drum,  the  wire 
c'  will  press  upon  the  boss  below,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  thus  there 
will  be  a  battery  nole  on  each  side  of  the  breach,  and  a  signal  will  be  made 
on  this,  and  on  all  instruments  connected  with  it.    And,  uom  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  drum,  the  motion  can  be  changed  as  rapidly  as  the 
hand  can  move.    I  have  shown  the  battery  connections  exactly  as  they 
occur  in  practice  ;  and  the  connections  are  such  that,  if  the  light-hand 
spring  is  moved  off,  the  needle  moves  to  the  right,  and,  if  the  left,  to  the 
left.    The  needle  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  always  has  its  north  end 
upward,  and  the  needle  within  the  coil  its  north  end  downward,  so  that, 
by  the  law  I  have  elsewhere  stated  (§  11),  if  we  look  «t  the  face  of  an 
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instrmnent,  and  qee  the  top  end  of  the  needle  move  to  the  right,  we  may 
be  nnre  that  hi  tliehalf  of  the  coil  nearest  to  us  the  current  is  ascending." 

Thus  the  wires  are  the  channels  through  which  elcctiic  influences  are 
conveyed  to  great  distances  with  inconceivable  velocity,  and  the 
movable  magnets,  or  gulvanonietors,  to  which  the  wires  are  attached 
at  the  stations,  are  the  j)arts  of  the  apparatus  by  which  signals  are 
made.  The  mode  of  interpreting  these  signals  is  thus  described  by 
the  author : — 

"  90.  Double-needle  Code. — Having  described  the  apparatus  and 
means  employed  for  producing  at  pleasure  the  transmission  of  signals  to 
distant  places,  it  now  remains  to  us  to  explain  the  manner  of  interpreting 
the.*«e  signals,  so  that  each  person  shall  understand  the  ideas  the  other 
would  convey. 

•*  We  have  to  describe  how,  out  of  only  two  needles,  each  of  which  has 
but  two  movements,  the  telegraph  alphabet  is  formed.  On  the  face  of  the 
instrument  are  the  letters  of  the  alpliabet,  arranged,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
setititim  in  two  lines,  beginning  at  the  left,  and  ending  at  the  right,  as  in 
writing.  The  commencing  series  from  A  to  P  is  above  the  top  end  of  the 
needles  ;  and  the  concluding  scries  from  R  to  Y  below  the  bottom  en<\ 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  some  letters  are  engraved  oncct  some  twiccy  and 
others  three  times.  To  make  a  letter  engraved  once,  requires  one  motion 
of  the  needle  ;  to  make  one  engraved  twice,  two  motions  of  the  needle  ; 
and  to  make  one  engraved  three  times,  three  motions.  In  respect  to  the 
UPPER  row,  the  needle  nearest  to  the  letter  is  moved,  and  it  is  moved  so  as 
to  point  towards  the  letter.  In  respect  to  the  lower  row,  both  needles  are 
moved,  and  their  lower  end  is  made  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the  letter 
required.  Six  of  the  letters,  C,  D,  L,  M,  and  U,  V,  require  a  twofold 
motion  of  the  needle  or  needles,  first  to  the  right  then  to  the  left  for  C,  L, 
and  U,  and  first  to  the  left  then  to  the  right,  for  D,  M,  and  V.  These 
six  letters  are  engraved  intermediate,  and  with  a  double  arrow  between. 
The  alphabet  produced  by  this  arrangement  is  of  a  simple  character, 
and  is  very  readily  acquired.  To  the  stranger  it  appears  confused  ;  but 
when  he  has  the  key  to  it,  the  difficulty  disappears  ;  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear  that  a  dial  instrument — a  telegraph,  that  is,  provided  with 
alphabets  engraved  on  a  circular  dial,  and  an  index  made  to  revolve,  and 
point  to  any  required  letter,  is  more  simple.  Several  such  telegraphs  exist, 
and  among  them  are  some  very  happily  arranged  ;  and  there  is  something 
so  simple  in  the  fact  of  being  able  to  point  to  any  desired  letter,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  the  public  generally  may,  on  a  hasty  glar.ce,  and  before  studying 
the  practical  merits  of  the  case,  be  ready  to  decide  in  their  favour,  and 
prefer  them  to  any  other  plan,  the  A.  B,  C  of  which  is  less  obvious. 

*'  92.  But  is  it  such  a  very  serious  matter  to  learn  another  alphabet? 
Every  schoolboy,  now-a-days,  knows  some  half-dozen  alphabets  :  there 
are  ROMAN  letters  large,  and  Roman  letters  small  ;  MANUSCRIPT 
letters  large,  and  manuscript  letters  small ;  ®lti  lEn^Ud^  large,  and  Old 
English  small ;  Greek  large,  and  Greek  small,  and  so  on,  and  all  different, 
and.  not  one  of  them  in  which  the  letters  are  represented  by  so  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  as  are  the  telegraph  letters  by  beats  of  the  needle.  Take  one  of 
oar  plainest  alphabets  as  an  example  ;  the  ROMAN  CAPITALS,  for 
instance,  and  place  a  few  of  them  in  juxta-position  with  the  corresponding 
telegraph  signals : — 

A  \\  E  /  G  /// 

B  \\\  F  //  H  \ 

**  93.  The  simplicity  of  these  symbols  is  obvious.    Two  diagonal  and 
one  horizontal  line  are  required  for  the  Roman  A  ;  two  diagonal  lines  &r 
the  telegraph  A  ;  one  vertical  and  three  horizontal  lines  make  the  Roman 
VOL.  z.  a 
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E ;  one  diagonal  the  telegraph  £,  and  so  on ;  the  difference  being  that  all 
the  world  have  learned  the  Roman  lUphabet,  but  only  a  chosen  few  hare 
studied  the  telegraph  symbols.  That  the  latter  realty  are  simple  and  dis- 
tinctive; that  they  are  full  of  meaning  and  very  legible  ;  that  they  are 
applicable  to  ordinary  language,  and  good,  ay,  very  good  I  no  one  will  for 
a  moment  doubt,  who  has  seen  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  a 
telegraph  officer  receives  a  dispatch. 

"94.  To  one  who  sees  a  telegraph  in  operation  for  the  first  time,  the 
effect  borders  on  the  marvellous  ;  setting  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that 
the  needles  are  caused  to  move  by  an  individual  perhaps  a  hundred  miles 
off ;  the  motion  of  the  needles  hither  and  thither,  quicker  than  the  un- 
trained eye  can  follow  ;  the  want  of  all  apparent  order  and  rule  in  their 
movement ;  the  ringing  of  the  changes  between  one  and  the  other,  and 
both  ;  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  clerk  points  his  needle  to  the  letter 
E,  in  rapid  intervals,  implying  that  he  understands  the  word  ;  while,  to 
the  uninitiated  looker-on,  all  is  wonder,  and  mystery,  and  confusion  ;  and 
the  rare  occurrence  of  the  clerk  pointing  to  ^s  implying  he  did  not  under' 
stand;  and,  finally, the  quiet  manner  with  which  the  clerk  tells  you, 
very  coolly,  as  the  result  of  his  operations,  "  That. the  very  pretty  girl, 
with  bright  blue  eyes  and  long  curls,  has  sailed  for  Boulogne  in  the  .^tr- 
cess  Clementine,  now  leaving  Folkstone  Harbour  ;  and  that  she  is  accom- 
panied by  the  tall,  handsome  man,  with  the  dark  moustache  and  military 
cloak.'*  As  he  tells  you  this,  and  says,  "  Message  and  answer,  forty  words 
ttro  rates  at  lOs.  6(/.,  one  guinea,  porterage  a  shilling-— one  pound  two." 
If  you  happen  to  be  the  papa  of  the  pair  of  blue  eyes,  yon  are  bewildered, 
and  wish  you  were  an  electric  current,  and  could  be  sent  after  them." 

This  little  book  cannot  fail  to  have,  as  it  deserves,  a  very  extensive 
circulation. 

Tbbiperance  akd  Total  Abstinerce  ;  or,  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  AlchoUe 
Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease,  By  Spencer  Thompson,  M  D.,  Ac.  &c. 
London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho.    8vo,  pp.  184. 

This  is  one  of  the  prize  essays  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  adjudi- 
cators, ranks  next  in  merit  to  that  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  noticed  last  month. 
It  appears  to  be  written  without  bias  or  prejudice.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  the  work  for  which  the  prize  was  awarded.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  author  has  arrived  may  be  gathered 
fh)m  the  following  observations  in  the  Preface:—"  Those  doctrines  which 
denounce  alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquors  in  any  form,  as  x>oisons  unsuitable  ^ 

and  hurtful  to  man  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  are  certainly 
not  supported,  either  by  reasonable  experience  or  by  chemical,  physio- 
logical, or  medical  science  ;  neither  are  they  likely  to  win  the  assent  of 
the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  generally,  and  certainly 
not  of  the  great  body  of  medical  men,  who  daily  meet  with  facts  which 
contradict  the  assertions  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  cause.  At 
the  same  time,  whilst  few  belonging  to  the  medical  profession  will  be 
found  to  give  their  adherence  to  the  ultra  doctrines  of  total  abstinence,  no 
class  of  the  community  can  be  so  practically  alive  to  the  terrible  evils 
infiicted  on  mankind  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimuli,  and  none  ought 
more  sedulously  to  guard  against  all  that  can  encourage  that  abase  or 
unnecessary  employment." 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  alcoholic  liquors  are  not  necessary  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  sustenance  of  healthy  man;  that  severe  bodily 
exertion  may  be  borne  without  the  aid  of  this  stimulus,  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  been  found  to  diminish  the  power  of  endurance.  But,  he 
observes,  that  constitutions  diffbr  so  much  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  and  that  mischief  has  not  unfrequently  been  done  by  the 
bigotted  adherence  to  total  abstinence  principles  and  the  endeavour  to 
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fubject  all  penons  alike  to  thia  rigid  regimen.  He  points  oat  the  classes 
of  cases  in  which  alcoholic  stimuli  may  he  beneficiallj  used  in  diet  or 
medicinally,  and  those  in  which  they  should  be  avoided. 

The  chemical  and  physiological  action  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  a  diluted 
or  more  concentrated  form  are  described,  and  the  morbid  results  arising 
from  intemperance.  This  latter  portion  of  the  subject  is  treated  at  some 
length,  and  the  horrors  of  drunkenness  are  depicted  in  a  forcible  manner. 
Among  other  facts  it  is  stated,  that  while  the  ayerage  rate  of  mortality, 
among  healthy  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  about  eight  or  ten  in  1000, 
it  has,  in  the  Temperance  Provident  Society,  averaged  only  four  per  1000; 
and  that  intemperance  constitutes  the  immediate  cause  of  one-seventh 
of  the  cases  of  insanity  contained  in  our  English  asylums.  In  some 
asylums  the  proportion  is  much  larger. 

A  Manual  of  Elbmentart  Chbhistrt,  Theoretical  and  Practical  By 
George  FowNsa,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  pp.  605.  London :  John 
ChurchilL 

Hayino  reviewed  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  it  is  needless  to 
recapitulate.  The  author,  anxious  to  bring  the  information  the  work 
oontuns,  up  to  the  present  state  of  cbemicid  knowledge,  was  engaged  in 
its  revision  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  decease.  He  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  task,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Organic 
Chemistry,  namely,  that  relating  to  the  animal  kingdooL  This  has  been 
completed  by  his  friend  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  who  has  also  revised  the  entire 
work  during  its  progress  through  the  press.  In  the  absence  of  the 
lamented  author,  it  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands,  and  we  are  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  recommending  the  work  as  a  text-book  to  the  student 
in  Chemistry — the  one  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Experimental  Researches  in  Elbctricitt  (Twenty-third  Series) 
On  the  Polar  and  other  Conditions  of  Diamaqnetic  Bodies,  By  Michael 
Faradat,  D.C.L.,  F.B.8.,  &c.    From  the  PhiL  Trans.,  4to,  pp.  20. 

Phtbiciak  and  Patient  :  a  Practical  View  of  the  Mutiud  Duties,  Pelationsj 
and  Interests  of  the  Medical  Profession  and  fAe  Commututy,  From  the 
Text  of  William  Hooker,  M.D.  Edited  by  Edward  Bbntlet,  Md)., 
&C.    Pp.  302.    London  :  Richard  Bentley,  Kew  Burlington  Street. 

The  SnMBUL  ;  a  new  Asiatic  Bemedy  of  great  Power  against  Nervous  Dis- 
orders, jfc.  jfc.  With  an  Account  of  its  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Medicinal 
Characters,  ffc.  By  A  B.  Grantillb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Pp.  40.  London: 
John  Churchill. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H,  (M.P.S.) — ^The  followiiig  is  the  analysis  of  Fachingen  water  by 
Bischoff:— 

Gnina  of  Anhjdroat  InmdIcnU 
in  One  FoondTTrof . 

Carbonate  of  soda 12.3328 

lime 1.8667 

"            magnesia 1.2983 

Subphosphate  lime  0.0061 

Sulphate  soda    0.1267 

Chloride  sodium   3.2337 

Silica 0.0657 

18.9300 
Carbonic  acid  gas  in  100  cubic  inches 135. 


^2  CORBBSPONDENT8. 

Af,  P,  S, — Different  specimens  of  opium  vary  so  much  in  the  proportion 
of  morphia  they  contain,  that  the  relatire  strength  of  the  preparations  o 
morphia  and  of  opium  cannot  be  defined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.    We 
hare  an  article  on  this  subject  in  course  of  preparation  for  insertion  next 
month. 

Spes. — Both  specimens  appear  to  be  good.  The  whitest  is  probably  the 
best. 

W,  S,  (Birmingham.) — The  separation  may  probably  be  effect«d  by 
distillation. 

Hermes. — Mr.  Savory,  of  Bond  Street,  has,  we  are  informed,  imported  a 
supply  of  sumbul  root. 

Fiitacua. — The  milky  appearance  of  the  mixture  alluded  to  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  insolubility  of  the  essential  oils  of  the  sal  volatile  in  the 
other  ingredients. 

A.  P.  S,  (Bedford.) —The  salts  usually  sold  ns  Preston  Smelling  Salts 
consist  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  moistened  with  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
to  which  some  essential  oils  have  been  added,  according  to  fancy. 

M.  P.  S,  (Manchester.) — (1.)  We  are  not  aware  of  any  work  treating 
specially  on  the  subject. — (2.)  No. 

A  Reformer  (Mancliester),  will  find  in  another  part  of  this  Journal  an 
account  of  proceedings  of  the  nature  to  which  he  alludes,  at  Liverpool. 
We  should  be  extremely  glad  to  promote  a  similar  movement  in  Manchester. 

Enquirer, — See  vol  iii.,  page  66. 

Another  Enquirer, — Amorphous  quinine  is  much  cheaper  than  the  crys- 
tallized sulphate  of  quinine,  being  an  impure  product.    See  vol.  vL,  page  1 63. 

J.  H.  (Sudbuiy.) — The  preparation  alluded  to  is  the  Unguentum  Cretss 
Com  p.  of  the  London  Fharmacopcsia. 

P.  B, — The  Hunterian  Museum,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  not  open 
to  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  but  any  member  of  the  college 
may  give  an  order  for  admission. 

A,  B,  C,  (York.) — ^The  Council  would  have  been  justified  in  subscribing 
to  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  as  being  calculated  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy.  In  order  to  meet  any  possible 
objection,  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  each  member  by  circular,  and 
the  amount  voted  at  the  annual  meeting. 

M,  P.  S.  (Bedford  Street) — The  communication  has  been  received  with 
its  enclosure. 

Argentum, — There  will  be  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  next  number  of 
this  journal. 

Lavatus, — We  have  not  forgotten  the  subject,  but  it  has  been  deferred  for 
reasons  which  will  be  explained. 

Caution  to  Chemists. — We  are  requested  to  caution  the  trade  respecting 
a  man  who  obtained  two  ounces  of  the  essence  of  lemon  and  U.  6<f.  from 
Mr.  Belton,  Chemist,  27,  Great  Tower  Street,  City,  about  6  10  p.m.,  the  2 1st 
of  June,  stating  that  he  came  from  Mr.  Barclay,  Chemist,  Little  Tower 
Street,  which  is  untrue.  He  is  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  five  feet  four  or 
five  inches  high,  dark  hair  and  complexion,  slim  built ;  (kessed  in  a  black 
dress  coat  and  black  silk  neckerchief.  He  can  be  identified.  We  are 
informed  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences  from 
Chemists  in  tlus  manner,  using  the  names  of  other  Chemists  to  obtain  credit. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsburj 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE   SOCIETY  OF 

APOTHECARIES. 

ABOUTIOX  OF  THB  ▲PPSENTIGE6HIP  SYSTEM. 

Ih  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  June  26th,  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  suggest  for  his  consideration  certain  changes 
In  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  that  body,  which,  if  approved, 
are  intended  as  the  ground-work  of  an  amended  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  proposed  changes  are  of  a  liberal  character,  comprising  an  ex- 
tension of  the  class  from  whom  the  court  of  examiners  are  elected ;  an 
improved  system  in  the  examinations ;  the  admission  of  graduates  of 
British  universities  and  colleges,  and  army  and  navy  surgeons  to  the 
licence  of  the  Society^,  without  examination,  under  certain  conditions ; 
a  registration  of  all  licentiates ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship 
system. 

With  the  exception  of  the  latter  subject  (the  apprenticeship  system) 
the  proposed  alterations  refer  to  medical  matters  which  do  not  concern 
our  body,  and  we  merely  give  an  outline  of  the  entire  plan  as  affording 
&  possible  means  of  facilitating  an  arrangement  of  one  portion  of  the 
Medical  Reform  Question. "  So  long  as  general  practitioners  continue 
to  practise  Pharmacy,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  appears  to  be  an 
appropriate  body  from  whom  to  obtain  the  licence ;  and  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  improve  and  modify  that  institution  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  time,  than  it  would  be  to  found  a  new  college.  A  coni-^ 
promise  is  better  than  a  defeat,  and  a  partial  reform  is  better  than 
none.  Each  section  of  the  profession  might,  in  this  manner,  promote 
the  general  improvement  by  commencing  the  reform  at  home.  With 
this  suggestion  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subiect. 

With  regard  to  the  apprenticeship  system,  tne  memorial  states — 

**  No  person  is  admissible  for  examination  under  the  present  Act  who 
has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  an  Apothecary.  The 
Society  propose  that  the  service  of  an  apprenticeship  shall  be  no  longer 
compidsory  on  the  student." 

The  evil  of  the  present  system  is  continually  felt  by  Chemists  as  well 
as  medical  men. 

If  the  parents  of  a  youth  propose  to  bind  him  to  a  Chemist,  as  a 
step  preliminary  to  a  medical  education,  they  are  told  that  this  would 
not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  law  declares  that  his  master  must  be 
an  Apothecary.  Tne  Chemist  may  have  as  good  or  even  superior 
opportunities  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  a  medical  education — 
namely.  Pharmacy,  he  may  be  willing  to  allow  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing lectures,  he  may  be  a  friend  or  relation  of  the  youth,  and  likely 
to  take  especial  interest  in  his  welfare.  These  advantages  go  for 
nothing — the  law  is  imperative,  and  the  negociation  is  broken  on. 

A  young  man  having  served  his  time,  or  part  of  it,  with  a  Chemist, 
desires  to  oecome  a  medical  practitioner.  He  is  beyond  the  age  for 
serving  another  apprenticeship,  and  has  acquired  as  much  experience 
as  the  dispensary  of  an  Apothecary  would  afford ;  the  object  con- 
templated m  an  apprenticeship  has  been  attained,  but  not  in  the  pre- 
scribed way.  He  is  frustrated  in  his  wishes,  nnd  must  either  con- 
tinue a  Chemist  against  his  will  or  evade  the  Apothecaries'  Act. 

The  methods  in  which  the  Act  is  evaded  are  various.  Sometimes 
nominal  apprenticeships  are  served ;  that  is  to  say,  indentures  are  re* 
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gularl^  executed,  while  the  education  is  derived  from  another  source. 
Sometimes  indentures  are  antedated,  beins  merely  a  legal  fiction.  In 
other  cases  practitioners  who  are  fully  qualified  to  pass  the  examination, 
but  excluded  on  account  of  the  apprenticeship  disability,  are  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  diploma  of  the  €k>llege  of  Surgeons,  and  estab-. 
lish  themselves  as  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

The  evils  belonging  to  the  apprenticeship  system  are  too  notorious 
to  require  further  illustration.  In  the  regulations  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  the  abuse  is  purposely  avoided.  An  apprenticeship 
is  not  necessary ;  but  the  object  is  attained  by  requiring  a  period  of 
time  equivalent  to  an  apprenticeship  to  be  occupied  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  memorial  contains  a  reply  to  an  objection  which  has  frequently 
been  raised  against  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  whidi  is  as  follows : 

*'  With  respect  to  the  objection  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  is  % 
trading  body,  much  misapprehension  exists.  The  Society  in  its  corporate 
capacity  is  not  a  trading  body,  nor  are  the  individual  members  of  which 
the  Society  is  composed,  united  in  the  prosecution  of  a  joint  trading.  No 
portion  of  the  ftmds  or  property  of  the  corporate  body  is  embarioed  in 
trade  ;  and  no  individuid  member  of  the  corporation,  in  his  character  of 
a  member  of  the  corporation,  is,  or  can  be  benefited,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  operations  which  are  carried  on  at  Apothecaries'  Qall.  The  facts 
are  these  : — Within  a  few  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Society, 
certain  of  its  members,  finding  great  difBculty  in  purchasing  unadulterated 
drugs  in  the  market,  formed  a  plan  for  supporting  a  Dispensary  of  their 
own  at  Apothecaries'  HalL  This  was  followed  in  1676  by  the  formation, 
by  subscription,  of  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  for  the  purpose  of  suppl3ing 
the  subscribers  with  such  chemical  preparations  as  they  might  require  in 
their  medical  practice  as  Apothecaries ;  and  it  appears  t&t  the  supply 
was  accordingly  for  some  years  confined  to  the  subscriberfl  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Society.  This  restriction,  however,  was  afterwards 
removed,  and  the  public  were  x>ermitted  to  purchase  such  preparations  as 
they  might  require.  In  progress  of  time  the  undertaking  extended  itself ; 
and  at  the  present  day,  the  Navy,  the  East  India  Company,  and  numerois 
public  institutions,  derive  their  supply  of  drugs  and  chemiod  preparations 
from  the  laboratory  at  Apothecaries'  Hall.  The  capital,  however,  with 
which  this  undertaking  is  carried  on,  is  provided  by  a  limited  number  of 
individual  members  of  the  Society,  who  are,  in  fact,  associated  together  in 
partnership  (undoubtedly  under  the  partial  controul  of  the  corporate 
body);  but  the  number  of  sudi  partners  is  considerably  less  than  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  at  large ;  and  the  profits  arising 
from  the 'undertaking  are,  of  course,  divided  among  the  ininviduals  com- 
posing the  partnership,  and  not  among  the  members  of  the  Society 
generally. 

*<The  real  answer,  therefore,  to  the  objection  is,  that  the  Society  is  not, 
as  a  public  body,  engaged  in  trading  operations,  nor  are  the  individual 
members  of  the  Society,  whose  capital  is  embarked  in  the  undertaking  I 
have  described,  traders,  in  the  sense  of  men  who  devote  their ^perwiui/ time 
and  energies  io  the  prosecution  of  a  trade ;  but  th^  are  individuals  who, 
being  themselves  engaged  in  the  practice  q£  the  medical  profession,  are  at 
the  same  time  promoting,  throog^  the  agency  of  competent  officers,  an 
undertaking  which  has  for  its  otgeot  the  production  and  supply  of  tlie 
various  remedial  agents  of  which  the  medical  practitioner  avails  himself 
in  his  treatment  of  disease." 

This  explanation  mi|[ht  have  been  more  concisely  expressed  thus— 
Apothecaries*  Hall  is  the  nut.      All  the  Licentiates  ore  entitled 
to  the  shell,  bat  only  the  Members  participate  in  the  kernel. 
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THE  RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OF  MEDICAL  AND  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL REFORM  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

It  h&B  been  our  object  for  the  last  ten  years  to  promote  the  elevation 
<if  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  in  this  country  to  his  right  position. 
Hiis  sentiment  has  always  been  onr  text ;  and  our  arguments,  although 
ftt  first  somewhat  theoretical  in  regard  to  Pharmacy  in  Great  Britain, 
were  supported  by  practical  experience  in  other  nations. 

In  proportion  as  the  system  of  improrement,  undertaken  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  developed,  the  theories  of  its  founders 
assumed  a  substantial  form,  the  operations  of  the  Society  furnished 
e\'idence  of  its  practical  utility  in  raising  the  qualifications  of  the  body, 
and  the  sanguine  hope  of  ultimate  success  was  the  reward  of  past 
labom*  and  a  stimulus  to  future  assiduity. 

Within  two  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists,  who  had  previously  been  scattered  and  disunited, 
became  an  influential  body — the  general  impression  that  they  were 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  corporate  powers  gave  place  to  an  opposite 
opinion — and  a  royal  charter  was  obtained.      From  that  time  to  the 

E resent  (a  period  of  eijght  years)  the  character  of  the  Society  has 
een  gradually  rising  in  scientinc  importance,  and  it  now  stands 
even  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  and  the  public  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  than  it  does  m  the  minds  of  some  of  its 
own  Members.  There  is  but  one  great  deficiency  which  remains  to 
be  supplied,  namely,  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  this  deficiency  has 
been  a  source  of  discouragement  to  many  who  anticipated  a  more 
speedy  consummation  of  their  wishes. 

If  the  delay  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  legislative  part  of  the  un- 
dertaking had  been  occasioned  by  internal  defects  in  the  machinery 
constructed  as  its  basis,  we  should  have  participated  in  this  discourage- 
ment. But  it  may  be  attributed  to  an  entirely  dififerent  and  ex- 
traneous obstacle,  one  over  which  we  have  had  no  controul,  and  which 
cannot  long  continue  to  operate  in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
the  records  of  the  Society  afford  in  support  of  its  claims.  The  ob- 
stacle to  which  we  allude  is  the  supposed  connexion  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical with  Medical  Reform,  and  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  recognition 
of  Pharmacy  by  the  le^slature  must  be  preceded  by  a  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  the  medical  bodies. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  that  the  entire  question 
(embracing  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy)  is  of  too  complicated 
a  nature,  and  involves  too  many  incompatible  prejudices,  to  admit  of 
amicable  adjustment  by  any  one  scheme  that  human  ingenuity  can 
contrive.  The  object  might  be  attained  by  a  division  of  the  labour, 
by  intntducing  reform  *^  in  divided  doses  ;**  but  the  attempt  to  com- 
bme  the  whole  into  one  gieontic  ^  bolus,**  may  be  compared  to  the 
futile  project  of  building  the  tower  of  Babel. 

It  has  also  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction, 
that  the  portion  of  the  scheme  which  relates  to  the  pharmaceutical 
department  is  ndther  complicated,  nor  likely  to  provoke  opposition. 
It  will  not  curtail  in  any  way  the  privileges  and  powers  of  medical 
practitioners — ^it  will  not  create  a  monopoly  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 
•On  the  contrary,  the  measure  is  calculated  to  advance  medical  science 
by  ensuring  sreater  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
and  to  benOTt  the  public  by  placing  the  sale  and  manipulation  of 
drugs,  including  poisons,  in  the  nands  of  regularly  educated  and  com- 
petent persons. 
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•  The  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  themselyes  have  paved  the  way  for 
this  beneficial  reformation,  they  have  appealed  to  the  legislature  for 
assistance  in  completing  the  task,  and  some  of  them  are  difoouraged 
at  the  coolness  with  which  their  labours  for  the  past  nine  years  have 
been  treated.  They  are  unable  to  comprehend  toe  polic3r,  or  appre- 
ciate the  consistency,  of  the  Minister,  wno  proposes  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for.  regulating  the  sale  of  a  few  poisons  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
public  health,  and  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
regulating  by  law  the  qualifications  of  those  who  deal  m  poisons  of 
every  description.  If  this  opportunity  should  be  lost— if  tne  zeid  of 
the  Chemists  should  relax  for  want  of  8U][)port  in  their  praiseworthy 
undertaking — a  great  and  heavy  responsibility  would  rest  on  the 
Government.  We  have,  however,  grounds  for  believing  that  this  will 
not  be  the  case,  and  that  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Society  will 
overcome  all  obstacles.  The  discussion  on  the  sale  of  poisons  has 
had  a  good  effect.  It  has  led  irresbtibly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  Pharmacy,  and  this  has  produced  a  conviction  that  the  two 

Suestions,  Pharmacy  and  Poisons,  are  far  more  intimately  connected 
lan  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  reform.    This  is  a  step  in  advance, 
and  we  trust  it  will  lead  to  a  favourable  result. 

It  has  always  been  our  desire  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  inter- 
fering  with  those  branches  of  medical  reform  which  do  not  concern 
our  body :  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  abstain  altogether,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated,  and  wc  nave  therefore  occasionally  thrown  out 
suggestions  calculated  to  promote  or  facilitate  an  arrangement  of 
the  entire  question,  this  result  having  been  officially  stated  to  be 
the  only  means  by  which  an  arrangement  of  the  pharmaceutical  branch 
of  it  could  be  brought  about. 

In  future  we  shall  endeavour  to  confine  our  observations  within  a 
more  narrow  compass,  in  the  conviction  that  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  in  view  now  depends,  not  on  the  passing  of  a 
medical  bill,  but  on  the  'steady  determination  of  our  own  body  to 
press  forward  harmoniously  in  claiming  their  just  rights  at  the  hands 
of  the  legislature. 

THE  BILL  FOR  REGULATING  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bill,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  notice  in  tne  House  of  Commons, 
for  regulating  the  Sale  of  Poisons.  We  understand  that  the  pro- 
posed Bill  is  founded  on  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Committees 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  and  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.  It  has  been  also  m  contemplation  to  add  other  pro- 
visions to  make  the  measure  more  effectual.  Some  practical  difficulties, 
however,  have  been  found  to  require  further  consideration,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  session  (which,  like  time  and  tide,  will  wait  for  no  man) 
is  rapidly  advancing  towards  a  close.  The  pressure  of  business  whicn 
•always  occurs  at  this  period  of  the  year,  has  interfered  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bill,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  not  be  brought 
m  until  next  session. 

We  have  received  an  assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  Bill  is  prepare€|» 
the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  it,  before  the  details  are  finally  adopted  for  presentation 
to  Parliament. 
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Clarke,  Fielding Mr.  Shepperlej   Nottingham 

Hackett,  Thomas Mr.  Millns   Spalding 

Hardy,  Joseph Messrs.  Southall Birmingham 

Harplej,  Richard  B Mr.  Hodgson   Stockton 

Hinde,  Robert Mr.  Wilson Lancaster 

Hyde,  Henry  V Mr.  Bilton   Birmingham 

Jenvey,  John  H. Mr.  Kendall Stratford-on-ATon 

Jones,  Humphrey  Mr.  Higgins Birkenhead 

Johnson,  George Messrs.  Southall Birmingham 

Kingston,  WilUam Mr.  Asling  Spalding 

Lakeman,  Kicholas Mr.  G.  Mennie Plymouth 

Meadows,  Robert  W. ...  Mr.  Harsant    Gtosport 

Richmond,  Robert Mr.  Collier  York 

Sharland,  William  H....  Mr.  Smith  Bamet 

Shepperley,  Gkorge Mr.  Shepperley  Nottingfamm 

Tory,  Albert   Mr.  Becdell Hverton 

Treatt,  Henry  J Mr.Knott Exeter 

Wells,  Edwin  Mr.  Grounds    Ludlow 
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Wilstrop,  William  K....  Mr.  Seaton  HuU 
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LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION; 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

A  CoTTNCiL  meeting  was  held  on  the  4ih  July,  and  the  following  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Mr.  Robert  Clat ...President. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Shaw  Vice-President. 

Mr.  E.  Evans Treasurer. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Edwarbb  )  Secretarieii 

MR.E.JARDINE    ...J  secretaries. 

A  Pharmaceutical  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th,  Mr.  Abraham  in  the 
chair,  when  Dr.  Nevins  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  he  entered  into  calculations  proving  the  amount  of 
carbon  in  the  air  to  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  therefore  the  only  probable  source  of  this  element  was  the 
carbonic  acid  thus  inhaled.  The  subject  was  illustrated  by  many  beauti- 
ful experiments  in  pneumatics,  and  much  interesting  matter  was  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  W.  Johnson  then  read  a  paper  on  Malaria,  Miasm,  &c,  in  which  he 
detailed  the  various  theories  on  this  mysterious  subject.  That  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  decay  of  organic  matter  might  cause  or  assist  in  the  spread 
of  disease  was  granted,  but  instances  were  given  in  which  no  tfuch  agency 
could  be  traced,  indeed  it  appeared  that  many  cases  of  fever  co^d  be 
accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  of  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with 
aqueous  vapour,  being  unable  to  remove  the  moisture  thrown  off  by  the 
skin,  and  thus  by  checking  evaporation  from  the  body,  inflammatory 
action  is  induced,  and  a  state  of  fever  soon  follows.  This  was  illustrated 
by  a  case  narrated  by  Lieut.  Hoskins,  when  fever  was  breaking  out  on 
board  ship,  with  a  temperature  of  108°  F.  and  a  damp  atmosphere,  by 
raising  the  temperature  to  130°  F.  in  the  cabins,  the  air  wss  rendered 
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capable  of  contaiDlng  mora  moistare,  the  aotkm  of  the  skia  restored,  and 
fever  completely  stayed,  while  other  ships  in  the  same  fleet  suffiaoced  great 
loss. 

Good  drainage,  plenty  of  water,  and  the  sun's  rays  freely  admitted  into 
dwellings,  appear  to  be  most  beneficial  in  checking  and.  preyenting  these 
dreaded  calamities,  as  the  comparatiye  freedom  from  their  ravages  of  late 
years  has  shown,  and  many  interesting  fkcts  and  cases  were  adduced  by 
tiieaathor. 

Mr.  Abraham  stated  that  since  his  remarks  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  on  Scotch  chloroform,  he  had  received  other  samples  in  exchange, 
one  of  these  still  appeared  good;  another  was  equally  so  at  first  but,  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty-six  hours,  it  appeared  to  have  undergone  deeomposition, 
and  both  reddened  and  bleached  Utmus  paper.  One  sample  of  chloroform 
he  had  treated  with  milk  of  Ume,  and  separated  one  portion  by  decanta- 
tion,  and  a  second  by  distillation.  On  examination  both  appeared  equally 
pure,  but  after  standing  a  few  days  the  distilled  portion  reddened  and 
bleached  litmus  paper,  while  the  decanted  chloroform  has  undergone  no 
diange. 

Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  he  had  examined  two  samples  of  Sk»>tch 
chloroform  obtained  from  other  sources  than  Mr.  Abraham's,  and  he  found 
both  to  contain  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  evenings  of  the  15th,  17th,  19th.  32d,  24th,  and  26tii,  Mr. 
Edwards  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Pharmacopoeias,'*  reviewing 
the  processes  for  inorganic  preparations  given  therein,  and  also  those  in 
commercial  use. 


BEPORT  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  AN  INTERESTING  SPRING, 
AT  THE  ORRELL  COLLIERY,  WIGAN. 

BT1>B.  8HBBIDAN  MU8PBATT,  F.B.S.X. 

Mb.  Jamxs  Bbangkbb  was  good  enouffh  to  submit  to  me  for  my 
report  and  analysis  a  water  fr^m  the  coal  mines  of  W.  H.  Brancker 
and  Co.,  at  Orrell,  near  Wigan.  Washerwomen  were  noticed  flocking 
to  this  spring,  therefore,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  a  large  amount 
of  sod%  whidk  supposition  is  verified  by  analysis. 

Bepresented  in  the  imperial  galloiL 

Total  amount  of  residue 44.00  grains 

Consisting  of  the  undermentioned  constituents  in  the  proportions 
g^en,  viz. 

Organic  matter  and  Silica 2.04  grains 

Chloride  of  Sodium 9.94      " 

!^??*^52L^°  \    a  trace 

Sulphate  of  Soda  ... ) 

Carbonate  of  Calcia 5.17  grains 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia   2.99      '* 

Carbonate  of  Soda,  &c 23.86      '* 

The  water  is  well  adapted  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  its  small 
amount  of  carbonates  of  calcia  and  magnesia,  and  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  render  it  most  valuable  for  all 
purposes  where  soft  water  is  required.  For  boilers  it  is  most  suitable, 
producing  only  a  slight  incrustation.  I  should  think  the  water  ex- 
cellent in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  gout,  or  acidity  of  the  stomach.  When 
the  water  is  boiled  for  some  time  and  allowed  to  cool,  all  the  car- 
bonates of  calcia  and  magnesia  deposit,  so  that  the  supernatant  liquor 
holds  only  soda  salts  in  solution,  which  Jit  it  admirably  for  washing  p^vr^ 
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poses.  It  would  not  be  remuneratiye  to  attempt  to  get  the  carbonate 
of  Boda  from  the  water,  as  it  has  only  about  twelve  ounces  per  ton ; 
but  this,  cojnpared  with  the  amount  other  waters  yield,  is  a  consider^ 
able  quantity. 

I  deem  this  water  extremely  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view* 
Many  of  the  Liyerpool  waters  contain  carbonate  of  soda;  but  its 
quantity  in  the  Green  Lane,  Bootle  and  Windsor  waters,  does  not 
exceed  one  grain  and  a  half  per  imperial  gallon. 


ORZOINAL  AND  BXTRAOTSD  ARTICLES. 


THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  DRINKING  WATER  WITH 

LEAD. 

Last  month  we  noticed  very  briefly  the  danger  which  might  arise 
from  the  emplovment  of  pure  water  for  domestic  purposes,  when  con- 
veyed through  lead  pipes,  or  contained  in  cisterns  of  the  same  metal. 
The  Board  of  Health  disregard  this  contingency  for  several  reasons. 
In  order  to  produce  the  action  on  lead,  both  air  and  water  are  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  one  part  of  the  proposed  plan  consists  in  substituting  the 
continuous  for  the  intermittent  supply,  the  pipes  would  be  always  full, 
and  conseqi^uently  not  subjected  to  the  alternate  action  of  air  and 
water.  It  is  also  proposed  to  abolish  cisterns  and  to  substitute  iron 
and  earthenware  for  lead  pipes.  We  have  already  given  our  opinion 
respecting  cisterns  and  the  continuous  supply,  which  opinion  is  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  reasons  before  stated.  The 
abolition  of  lead  in  all  utensils  for  containing  or  conveying  water  is 
a  scheme  so  problematical  and  speculative  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
found  any  general  plan  upon  the  assumption  that  this  revolution  is 
about  to  take  place.  But  the  report  further  states,  that  the  danger 
arising  from  the  contamination  of  water  with  lead  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  that  in  m6st  of  the  cases  where  prejudicial  results  have  oc- 
curred, these  may  be  accounted  for  by  some  carelessness  or  other  ac- 
cidental circumstance,  such  as  the  presence  of  other  metals  causing 
galvanic  action,  or  of  atmospheric  air,  or  impurities  favourable  to  the 
corrosion  of  lead,  &c.,  which  casualties  we  are  told  may  be  avoided  by 
the  precautions  suggested. 

We  cannot  admit  as  conclusive  the  data  upon  which  these  views 
are  founded,  although  the  subject  is  one  which  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered  and  more  minutely  investigated. 

In  the  mean  time  we  know  by  the  experiments  and  facts  already 
published,  that  the  solubility  of  lead  in  water  is  greatly  retarded  or 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  salts  in  solution ; 
and  it  would  be  prudent  to  submit  to  this  inconvenience  until  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  lesser  evil  can  be  obviated  with- 
out the  danger  of  incurring  the  greater. 

The  editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette  confirms  this  opinion  in  his  article 
on  the 

PBOPEBTIESOF  THE  WATER  OBTAINED  FBOM  WENHAM  LAKE  AND 

NORWEGIAN  ICE. 

"  In  confirmation  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Faraday,  on  the  purity  of 
water  obtained  from  Wenham  Lake  and  Norwegian  ice,  a  Fpecimen  was 
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lateljr  submitted  to  examination,  with  the  following  results  : — The  water 
was  colourless,  tasteless,  and  vapid ;  it  was  free  from  acid  and  alkaline 
reaction ;  was  not  affected  or  rendei^ed  turbid  by  nitrate  of  baryta,  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia  with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  or 
lime  water.  It  gave  only  a  slight  opacity  after  some  minutes  with  acetate 
of  lead,  but  this  was  no  greater  tlum  the  effect  produced  by  the  same 
reagent  on  distilled  water. 

**  Tried  with  the  soap  test,  it  marked  0^  of  hardness  ;  and  when  a  sheet 
of  polished  lead  was  plunged  into  it,  a  white  deposit  of  liydrated  oxide  and 
carbonate  of  lead  was  formed  in  an  hour.  These  facts  show  that  the 
water  derived  from  pure  ice  is  absolutely  pure,  and  may  be  used  in  remote 
places  as  a  substitute  for  distilled  water  when  this  cannot  be  readily  pro- 
cured. This  suggestion  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  hitherto  found 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  an  abundant  supply  of  distilled  water  for  the 
purposes  of  chemical  research. 

**  The  rapid  action  on  lead  is  in  conformity  to  general  experience,  and  is 
a  strong  indication  of  the  great  purity  of  ice-water.  1  he  fact  tliat  white 
lead  is  so  abundantly  produced  by  the  contact  of  this  metal  with  ice-water 
may  be  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  health,  since  it  would  render  it 
unsafe  to  employ  refrigerators  lined  with  lead  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  Wenham  Lake  or  Norwegian  ice. 

*'  It  should  be  observed  that  the  water  here  experimented  on  was  derived 
from  ice  absolutely  transparent  and  pure,  without  air-bubbles.  Some 
kinds,  when  melted,  produce  a  kind  of  water  which  has  a  slight  opacity, 
obviously  from  the  presence  of  impurity." — Medical  Gazette,  July  19,  p.  ISO. 

The  following  account  of  the 

CA8B8  or  FOISOlVniO  BT  LEAD  AT  CLASEMOHT, 

is  extracted  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  H.  Gueneau  de  Mussj,  published,  in 
the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciencef .  The  entire  let- 
ter is  highly  interesting,  but  we  omit  those  portions  which  describe 
the  minutie  of  the  symptoms  and  medical  treatment,  quoting  merely 
a  brief  statement  of  the  facts,  with  the  observations  relating  to  the 
Chemistry  of  the  subject. 

**  I  was  summoned  to  Claremont  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1848;  and 
on  my  arrival  was  immediately  shown  into  the  room  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  who  had  been  residing  there  since  the  preceding  March.  I 
found  him  lying  down,  with  an  anxious  countenance,  the  conjunctiva  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  the  flesh  flabby,  evidently  proving  a  loss  of  substance. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  suffering  for  several  days  from  violent  colic,  which 
had  been  relieved,  after  a  constipation  of  two  days,  by  abundant  alvine 
evacuations,  produced  by  a  purgative  draught. 

**  This  was  the  third  attadc  of  the  same  nature  during  the  space  of  five 
weeks.    Some  time  before,  towards  the  end  of  July,  he  had  been  suffering 

from  colic,  with  nausea,  frequent  eructations,  and  irregularity  of  bowels. 

•  *  •  • 


**  I  learned  that  a  brother  of  my  patient  had  experienced  the  same 

symptoms  ;  but  no  one  was  astonished  at  it ;  as  it  was  supposed  he  was 

suffering  under  a  liver  complaint  contracted  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
•  •  *  • 

*'  A  third  patient,  of  forty-eight  years  of  age,  who  was  also  subject  to 
constipation,  had  violent  colic  a  few  days  before,  attended  with  nausea, 
and  even  vomiting.  •  •  ♦  * 

**  A  few  days  elapseJ,  and  no  bad  symptoms  disturbed  our  security. 

f  VoL  vil>  page  405. 
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iij  patients  had  resamed  their  lunial  oocapations,  had  good  appetites  and 
pcetty  fair  digestion,  but  were  still  very  weak,  and  pale  sallow  com- 
plexions had  replaced  the  icteric  colour.  My  delusions  did  not  last  long. 
About  ten  days  alter,  a  new  access  of  symptoms  began,  with  a  painful 
sensation  of  constriction  about  tlie  epigastric  region,  anxiety,  nanaea, 
aod  emctations." 

After  describing  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  resorted  to  be- 
fore the  real  cause  of  the  disorder  was  suspected,  the  doctor  mentions 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  which  induced  him  to 
adminster  sulphur  in  combination  with  iron  inlemalLy,  and  to  order 
sulphurous  and  soapy  baths.     He  proceeds — 

**  The  chemical  action  showed  itself  almost  immediately  by  the  black 
discolouration  of  the  nails  of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  by  the  i^pearance  of 
similar  spots  on  different  parts  of  the  skin.  One  of  the  patients  came  out 
fh>m  the  second  bath  with  the  abdomen  entirely  black.  The  soapy 
firictions  and  baths  usually  washed  away  the  spots  from  the  skin,  but  not 
those  of  the  nails.  The  appearance  of  this  reaction, — ^which  is  yery 
common  with  men  working  in  lead  manufactures  when  using  sulphurous 
badiSk — ^is  explained  by  the  combination  of  the  sulphur  with  the  saturnine 
molecules  adhering  to  the  skin.  In  these  cases  it  was  evident  that  the 
lead  was  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  means  either  of  the 
sudaminal  or  follicular  exhalation,  and  perhaps  by  both.  The  metal  ia 
eliminated  and  transformed  into  sulphuret  of  lead  by  the  sulphurous 
baths,  and  then  taken  off  by  the  soapy  frictions  and  baths.  These  were 
not  useless,  for  without  them  the  lead  dexx)sited  on  the  surface  might  have 
been  carried  again,  by  absorption,  into  the  economy. 

**  But  the  skin  was  not  the  only  means  of  giving  exit  to  the  poison,  I 
discovered  it  in  the  urine,  by  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 

'*  Some  physicians  and  chemists  look  on  sulphur  as  the  only  efficacious 
remedy ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  is  without  any  effect. 
What  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  the  success  was  beyond  my  hopes.  Ailer  two 
or  three  weeks,  I  had  the  satisfkction  of  seeing  my  patients  progressing 
rapidly  and  surely  towards  recovery.  This  happy  result  induced  me  to 
try  the  same  means  with  another  person,  older,  and  of  a  weaker  constitu- 
tion, and  consequently,  for  whom  I  was  most  imeasy,  and  the  results  were 
as  satisfactory.  *  •  •  • 

'*  One  of  my  patients  was  accustomed  to  drink  Vichy  water  at  table. 
This  was  a  very  unfortunate  predisposing  circumstance ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  salt  of  Vichy  water,  ie.,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  united  to  the  lead 
of  Claremont  water,  had  much  to  do  with  the  violence  of  the  attack  under 
which  he  suffered. 

**  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Claranont,  there  were  thirty-ei^^t 
inhabitants.  Thirteen  of  these  have  been  attacked,  eleven  men  and  two 
women.  Four  of  tiiem  had  some  symptoms  two  months  previoualy  to  my 
arrival,  the  other  cases  occurred  under  my  own  eyes.  Some,  even  after 
the  pipes  had  been  cut  off  were  affected,  and  one  when  on  the  continent, 
a  week  after  leaving  England.  Six  children  in  the  household,  aged  from 
three  to  seven  years,  have  been  exempt  from  it.  Only  half  of  the  patients 
have  had  the  gums  matked  vrith  the  sUte-cdoured  line,  and  spots  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  and  these  spots, 
and  the  blneish  line  of  the  gums,  were  observed  on  several  others  who  did 
not  experience  or  exhibit  anything  else  ;  and  those  signs  of  the  poison 
having  been  taken  into  the  economy  have  not  yet  disappeared.  The 
morbid  cause  has  acted  in  these  cases,  as  it  often  does,  with  caprice,  and 
according  to  individual  dispositions  which  defy  every  reasoning.  The 
malady  has  shown  no  respect  for  condition,  and  attacked  indiscriminately 
servants,  aides-de-camp,  and  princes.       *        •        *       * 
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**  The  spring  that  fiixnu4ie»  the  palace  of  Claremont  vith  water,  iBsoes 
£rom  a  aand-tod  at  about  two  milet  distance.  It  was  choien  for  its 
uncommon  purity  from  among  a  great  many  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  the 
water  was^  thirty  years  ago,  conducted  to  the  palace  through  leaden  pipes. 
in  the  present  day,  some  other  metal  would,  perhaps,  have  been  selected, 
for  e^ierience  has  taught  us  that  pure  water»  and  especially  distilled  water, 
acta  rapidly  on  lead  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

"  Thus  'fronchin  proved  that  the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  were  indebted 
to  the  rain  water,  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  for  the  colic  they  were  so  much 
cnbject  to  in  his  time.  The  purity  of  the  Claremont  water  becomes  a 
most  dangerous  property,  and  not  only  to  it  but  to  other  springs.  Whilst 
I  was  eombating  its  pernicious  effocts,  I  heard  that  there  had  been  several 
■iiailar  eases  in  diflferent  parts  of  England  ;  they  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Claremont^ 
Besides  the  cases  published  by  Dr.  Tliompson,  I  know  of  several  others  at 
Weybvidge,  Windsor,  and  in  different  other  places. 

'*The  water  of  the  palace  of  Claremont  had  been  for  many  years 
empk^ed  by  its  iuhahitants  without  any  bad  result ;  how  was  it  then  that 
this  water,  till  now  harmless,  had  become  suddenly  a  violent  poison  ? 
This  is  what  has  puzsded  me  and  everybody  else  ;  and  although  I  looked 
fbr  its  cause  with  the  greatest  attention,  I  could  discover  only  a  single 
alteration,  apparently  of  little  importance,  lately  made  in  the  transmission 
of  the  water. 

"  Until  about  eleven  months  ago,  leaden  pipes  used  to  take  up  the 
water  from  a  Urge  natural  cistern  near  its  source.  When  the  present 
occupants  of  the  palace  came  to  live  in  it,  they  wished  to  preserve  this 
natural  cistern  from  the  vegetidile  and  animal  detritus  that  usually  fell  in 
it.  For  this  purpose  an  iron  cylinder  of  six  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty 
feet  high  was  constructed,  and  was  sunk  into  the  ground  fifteen  feet  deep. 
The  water  swelled  up  within,  and  a  leaden  pipe  was  attached  to  it,  with  a 
funnel-like  mouth  projecting  by  a  few  inches  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
which  was  closed  at  top  by  an  iron  cover  with  several  holes  in  it  to  allow 
the  air  to  make  the  requisite  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  You 
may  discover  what  has  been  the  influence  of  this  change  ;  for  myself  T 
think  it  has  been  the  origin  of  all  the  evil  The  datum  is  certain,  but  I 
have  only  hypothesis  to  offer  as  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  water. 
l^L:.  B.  FhiUqis,  so  well  known  fbr  the  accuracy  of  his  researches,  has, 
however,  analysed  the  water  of  the  spring,  and  has  only  found  in  a  gallon 
of  it  5.7  grains  of  solid  and  saline  matter,  consisting  of 

Grains. 

Common  salt 2.7 

Sulphate  of  lime,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  vegetable  matter .  3.0 

5.7 
That  is  to  say,  a  proportion  of  salts,  and  especially  of  sulphates,  too 
small  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hydro-carbonate  of  lead,  for  experiments 
have  proved  that  77^^  of  sulphate  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  develop- 
iBCDt  of  the  deleterious  salts. 

**  As  for  the  part  acted  in  this  case  by  the  iron  cylinder,  I  must  look  for 
it,  first, — ^in  the  galvanic  action  resulting  from  itie  contact  of  the  two 
TnptyU  iiriih  the  water.  I  have,  however,  some  hesitation  in  admitting 
this  supposition,  for  it  seems  to  me  ^at  the  water  contained  in  the 
qrlinder  should  be  charged  with  more  lead  than  that  which  ran  through 
the  pipes,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  leaden  cistern  of  the  palace; 
and  yet  the  water  of  the  iron  cylinder  did  not  contain  any  lead  :  that  of 
the  pipes  contained  some,  and  that  of  the  cistern  contained  much  more  of 
itw— Secondly,  in  the  action  of  the  iron  on  the  water,  and  on  the  salts 
which  it  ffffitip^^  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  very  purification  of  the  water. 
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oauaed  by  the  enclosure  of  it  in  the  iron  cylinder,  and  the  filtration  which 
it  underwent  to  get  into  it.  We  may  understand  this  better  at  some 
future  day. 

**  For  the  present  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  impress  upon  my  readers 
the  danger  of  using  water  that  has  been  in  contact  with  lead,  a  danger 
increated  in  proporUon  to  its  purity ;  and  to  point  out  the  bad  eflTects  that 
are  likely  to  arise  from  transmitting  water  alternately  through  lead  and 
iron  conduits.  •  •  • 

**I  should  inform  you  that  Professor  Hoffman  has  ascertained  the 
quantity'  of  metallic  lead  contained  in  the  water  examined  by  him.  He 
has  found  that  it  amounted  to  a  grain  per  gallon,  an  enormous  quantity, 
when  we  consider  that  the  poisoned  water  was  used  in  all  culinary  and 
table  purposes,  and  preyiously  to  the  discovery  of  its  deleterious  character, 
even  in  the  preparation  of  tisans  and  lavements." 


LENTILS-REVALENTA-ERVALENTA. 

In  the  year  1845  fvol.  iv.,p.  415)  we  exposed  the  nature  of  the  "Erva- 
lenta  and  Melasse  de  Cochmchinc,*^  sold  as  remedies  for  constipation 
by  Mr.  Wbarton,  who  was  tried  before  the  Cour  Royale  de  Paris  for 
the  sale  of  secret  remedies.  The  ervalenta  was  found  to  be  the  meal 
of  the  common  lentil  (Ervum  lens) ;  and  the  melasse,  common  treacle 
^molasses).  In  1848  (vol.  viii.,  p.  30),  we  noticed  the  "  Kevalenta 
Arabica,"  described  by  the  venaor  as  "  a  nutritive  and  eminentlr 
curative  fecula,  derived  from  an  African  plant."  This  also  proved, 
on  examination  with  the  microscope,  to  be  lentil  meal.  When  the 
fact  became  known,  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  sale  of  lentil 
meal  by  the  puffs  which  had  been  circulated  in  its  favour  under  its 
new  and  imposing  names.  Several  Chemists  and  others,  throwing  off 
the  disguise,  offered  to  the  public  the  old  fashioned  commodity  on  its 
own  merits,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  But  it  appears,  that  in  antici- 
pation of  the  possible  discovery  of  the  secret,  a  precaution  had  been 
taken,  which  is  the  most  ludicrous  part  of  the  farce : — 

In  the  year  1843,  Alfred  Hooper  Nevill,  one  of  the  vendors  of 
lentil  meal  in  disguise  took  out  a  patent,  assuming  to  be  for  '*  improve- 
ments in  preparmg  lentils  and  other  matters  for  food,"  and  the  ven- 
dors of  lentil  meal,  in  propria  persona^  are  now  threatened  with  l^al 
process  for  an  alleged  mfringement  of  the  patent ! 

Being  unable  to  miagine  any  just  grounds  on  which  such  a  patent 
could  be  obtained,  we  have  procured  a  copy  of  the  specification, 
which  is  subjoined : — 

**  My  invention  relates,  first,  to  preparing  lentils,  by  splitting  them  and 
separating  the  husk  therefrom,  whereby  lentils  are  rendered  fit  for  food 
for  those  purposes  where  split-peas  are  now  used. 

*'  And,  secondly,  my  invention  relates  to  manufacturing  fiour  from  lentils, 
which  may  be  used  in  soups  and  other  food,  and,  when  desired  to  heighten 
the  flavour,  such  flour  is  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  curry  powder, 
which  combined  preparation  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  making  of 
puddings  and  other  preparations  of  food.  And  in  order  that  the  invoi- 
tion  may  be  fully  understood.  I  will  explain  the  means  pursiMid  by  me; 
I  first  wash  and  then  dry  the  lentils  ;  I  then  split  them  with  stones  in 
like  manner  to  that  practised  when  splitting  peas  ;— and  I  would  state, 
that  I  do  not  claim  the  simple  act  of  splitting  lentils,  as  that  has  here- 
tofore been  practised  when  preparing  food  for  horses.  The  first  part  of 
my  invention,  consisting  of  separating  the  lentils  from  husks,  and  thus 
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rendering  the  same  fit  for  making  paddings  and  other  food  for  man;  and 
I  cause  the  husks  to  be  separated  by  means  of  winnowing  or  other 
suitable  madiines,  and  It  is  the  separated  product  which  constitutes  the 
6rst  novelty  of  my  inyention;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  make  flour 
therefirom,  1  cause  the  same  to  be  ground  into  flour  by  suitable  stones  or 
other  grinding  machinery  ;  and  when  curry  powder  is  to  be  mixed  there- 
with, I  apply  and  Intimately  mix  about  one  ounce  with  about  four  pounds 
of  the  flour  of  lentils,  which  will  be  found  to  improre  the  flavour  of  the 
lentils. 

''Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  I  would  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  that  what  I  claim  is,  first,  the  manufacture  of  a  product  of 
lentils  separated  from  the  husk,  and  thus  rendered  suitable  for  food  for 
man. 

**  And,  secondly,  I  claim  the  manufacture  of  flour  of  lentils  separated 
from  the  husk  thereof,  which  will  be  found  a  valuable  material  for  the 
making  of  puddings,  soups,  and  other  articles  of  food  for  man.  And  I 
also  claim  the  combining  with  such  flour  of  lentils  a  small  quantity  of 
curry  powder. 

'*  In  witness  whereof,  I  the  said  Alfred  Hooper  Nevill  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal  this  23d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1643. 

'*  Alfred  Hooper  Nevill." 

Novelty  being  the  fundamental  requisite  in  every  patent,  this 
specification  either  contains  something  new,  or  it  is  a  nonentity. 
Does  the  novelty  consist  in  reducing  lentils  to  a  state  '*  fit  for  mak- 
ing puddings  and  other  food  for  man?^*  We  are  told  in  Genesis 
(en.  XXV.,  V.  34)  that  '*  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentils." 
Without  any  patent  process,  this  ^tto^e  was  so  unexceptionable, 
that  for  one  mess  of  it,  Esau  sold  his  birthright.  Lentils  are  mentioned 
as  articles  of  diet  by  Xenophon  and  other  ancient  writers,  and  also  in 
old  Encyclopiedias.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  used  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
and  "  for  making  admirable  pea-soup."  They  are  used  as  ordinary 
diet  in  Arabia  and  other  countries,  where  tJbe  name  of  Nevill  is 
unknown. 

There  is  therefore  no  novelty  in  the  preparation  of  lentils  for  human 
food,  neither  is  there  any  novelty  in  the  mode  of  preparation  described 
by  the  patentee,  for  this  is  done,  first,  by  splitting  (for  which  no  claim 
is  made) ;  secondly,  ^*  by  means  of  winnowing  or  other  suitable 
machines,'*  which  separate  the  chaff;  thirdlv,  by  grinding  into  flour 
'*by  suitable  stones  or  other  finding  machinery.'*  These  arc  the 
processes  adopted  by  every  miller  for  reducing  grain  into  flour. 
The  only  remaining  invention  (?)  is,  that  of  intimately  mixing  an 
ounce  of  curry  powder  with  about  four  pounds  of  meal,  to  improve 
the  flavour.  The  flavour  will  of  course  depend  on  the  ingreoients 
used  in  making  the  currv  powder,  on  which  no  instructions  ore  given. 

A  specification  so  entirelv  destitute  of  novelty  or  invention  is  quite 
a  curiosity.  Anv  person  who  reads  it  must  be  convinced  that  the 
patent  is  available  only  for  the  purpose  of  advertisement. 

The  manner  in  which  this  advertising  is  carried  on  demands  ex* 
posure.  We  have  before  us  a  printed  bill  (dated  July,  1850)  re- 
commending "The  Revalenta  Arabics,  discovered,  exclusively  grown, 
and  imported  bv  Du  Barry  &  Co.,  sole  owners  of  the  Revalenta 
estates,  and  of  tne  patent  machine  by  which  alome  the  curative  prin- 
ciples of  the  plant  can  be  developed.'*    This  contains  an  imfortakt 
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Caution  against  the  ^*  deception  which  has  been  tried  by  fiftt  dh^ 

**   FEBENT    GANGS    OF    BWINDLBBS,  who,    tOO  IstZJ  tO  WOrk  honestlj   fOT 

*'  their  living,  try  to  levy  contributions  on  the  credulous  or  super- 
**  ficial,  by  offering  them  trashy  compounds  of  peas,  beans,  lentils, 
"  Indian  (com  ?)  and  oatmeal,  worth  about  ojie  penny  per  lb.,  under 
"  some  imitation  of  the  name  of  *•  Du  Barry's  inimitable  Reyalenta 
<<  Arabica.'  **  ^'  Messrs.  Du  Barry  and  Co.  Have  taken  the  trouble  to 
*^  an^yze  these  miserable  imitations,  and  found  them  excellently 
"  adapted  for  figb,  being  respectively  heavy,  irritating,  and  heating, 
**  they  would  play  sad  havoc  with  the  delicate  stomach  of  an  invidm 
**  or  infant."  The  Revalenta  is  sold  in  pound  canisters  at  2s,  9d,, 
super-refined  quality,  ten  pounds,  SSs, 

"  Nevilles  Patent  Flour  of  Lentils"  is  sold  wiA  the  Royal  Arms,  in 
packets  at  6d.  and  Is. ;  or  six-pound  canister,  5s.  6d,  with  the  cau- 
tion, "  Be  not  deceived  by  fine  names  and  exorbitant  charges." 

A  correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  an  original  letter,  which  he 
received  last  May  from  Nevill  and  Co.,  stating,  '*  We  are  not  a  buyer 
of  lentils  at  the  price  you  name.  We  have  between  forty  and  fifty 
tons  by  us,  and  should  be  pleased  to  sell  some  at  2d.  per  lb.,  delivered 
in  Manchester." 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Does  Du  Barry  include  Nevill  and 
Co.  amon^  the  "  gangs  of  swindlers  ?"  Du  Barry  has  purchased  of 
Nevill  a  licence  under  his  patent.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  interests  are  consolidated,  while  the  semblance  of  hostili^  is  pre- 
served. Probably  it  may  be  explained  in  this  way : — A.  pufis  a  well- 
known  article  of  food  into  notoriety  under  a  new  name,  describing  it 
as  the  produce  of  a  plant  "  resembling  our  English  honeysuckle ;" 
B.  discovers  what  it  is,  and  takes  out  a  patent  for  it  under  its  real 
name.  If  A.  were  to  upset  the  patent  he  would  expose  himself ;  a 
compromise  is  therefore  agi'eed  upon.  A.  continues  to  biut  his  hook 
with  the  article  imder  a  fine  name  at  25.  9d.  B.  uses  the  Royal 
Arms  as  his  bait,  and  charges  \s.  If  an  honest  tradesman  pre- 
sume to  sell  the  article  without  disguise  or  deception  at  the  market 
price,  A,  denounces  him  as  a  **  swindler,"  and  B.  pounces  upon 
him  with  a  legal  process  for  infringing  the  patent !  B.  would  be 
pleased  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  stock  at  2d.  per  lb.,  but  denies  to  the 
purchaser  the  rignt  of  grinding  it,  and  reducing  it  to  a  state  "  fit  for 
"  the  food  of  man.'*  A.  maintains  that  it  is  only  fit  for  pigs  (unless 
sold  under  a  fine  name,  which  raises  the  price  from  \d.to2s.^d.) 

We  have  not  pointed  out  who  are  the  "  swindlers"  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Du  Barry.  This  being  a  delicate  question,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  make  the  discovery. 


PILULiE  SODiE  ARSENIATIS  COMPOSITiE 

AND 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHUBIS  HYPOOHLORTDI  COMPOSITUM. 

BT  nBkSMVS  WIUON,  ESQ.,   F.R.B. 

WiiJL  you  oblige  me  by  giving  the  following  formulae  a  place 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  ^ey  relate  to  remedies  which  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  frequently,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  of 
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time  I  have  abbreriated  them  in  some  instances  when  I  knew  that  the 
prescription  would  be  dispensed  by  Chemists  acquainted  with  the 
fonnuls ;  but  have  had  to  regret  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
the  prescription  has  fallen  into  other  hands,  that  tiie  formula  was  not 
detailed.  This  inconyenience  will,  I  hope,  be  obviated  by  your  per- 
mitting me  to  publish  them  in  your  JoumaJ. 

PZLULf  SODJB  ABSENIATIS  COHPOSrrf. 

R    Sodas  arseniatis,  gr.  ij.,  solve  in  aquae  distillatae,  q.  s. 
Pulv.  guaici,  38& 
Fulv.  antim.  oxysulphureti,  3j. 
Mncilaginis  acaciae,  q.  s.    Miace  bene  ut  ft.  pil.  zxiv. 

UHaUEMTUH  SULPRUBIS  HYFOCHLOBIDI  COHPOSITUU. 

R    Snlphuris  hypochloridi,  3ij. 
FotasssD  subcarl)onati8,  gr.  x. 
Adipis  purificati,  ^'. 
OL  Amygd.  essent.,  nix.    M.  ft.  unguentum. 

For  another  of  my  formulae,  the  Unguentum  stimulansy  I  must  refer 
your  readers  to  the  Fharmaoeutical  Journal  for  November,  1848, 
page  246. 

17,  Henrietta  Street^  Cauendieh  Sguare, 
Jtdy,  1850. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  ISINGLASS. 

Messrs.  Dawson  aitd  Mobbis  have  adopted  a  method  of  clearing 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  adulteration,  which  is  no  less  ingenious 
than  the  adulteration  itself. 

In  the  month  of  June  they  issued  a  circular,  introducing  the  report 
of  Messrs.  Fhillips  and  Cooper,  with  the  following  preface  : — 

"in  reference  to  the  late  charges  made  against  our  house,  for  the  satis- 
finction  of  our  friends,  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Cox,  Heisch,  andCa,  who  have  themselves  obtained  samples  of  Isinglass 
furnished  by  us  to  wholesale  houses  in  the  course  of  business,  and  had 
them  chemically  tested  by  Professors  Fhillips  and  Cooper,  and  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  the  result,  as  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  of  this  month,  which  you  will  perceive  clears  our  character  from 
the  charge  of  adulteration." 

Having  quoted  the  report  from  the  Fharmaceutical  Journal,  but 
ondUing  die  comments  upon  it,  they  proceed  :— 

**  We  trust  that  this  statement,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  our  business 
having  been  established  for  upwards  of  seventy-five  years,  which  our 
Blrs.  Dawson  has  herself  now  carried  on  for  nearly  twenty-flve  years  of 
that  time,  will  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  charges  made  to  our  pre- 
judice, and  which,  although  generally  disbelieved,  we  cannot  pass 
unnoticed.  We  will  only  further  state,  in  regard  to  the  assertion  *  that 
we  do  not  hoport  ourselves/  that  our  purchases  are  made  through  the 
&st  bouses  in  6t.  Fetersburgh,  and  that  on  reference  to  the  Customs* 
WHb  of  Entry  you  wUl  find  a  confirmation  of  the  &ct. 

**  No  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
tiie  iavonrs  that  we  Imve  so  genetally  and  so  long  received,  and  to 
supply  a  genuine  article  at  the  lowest  price. 

**  We  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  aenrants, 

^*  Dawsoh  Aim  Morris." 
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Thus  they  seek  to  establish  their  innocence,  first  on  a  report,  the 
inaccuracy  of  which  has  been  fully  exposed ;  and,  secondly,  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  house!  Lastly,  we  find  "our  Mrs.  Dawson^' 
thrust  forward  in  the  van,  the  gallnntry  of  the  British  public  being 
^sorted  to  for  safety,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  escaped  convict  takes 
refuge  in  a  church.  We  should  be  sorry  to  cast  reflections  on  the 
character  of  a  lady,  and  congratulate  the  firm  on  this  part  of  their 
defence. 

The  observations  in  our  former  numbers,  respecting  Messrs.  Swih- 
borne^s  gelatine,  have  occasioned  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  fear  that  the  mention  of  their  names  in  con- 
nexion with  a  fraud,  might  possibly  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
in  some  degree  implicated.  We  consider  this  fear  imaginary ;  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  in  justice  refuse  to  publish  the  following 
extract  from  their  letter : — 

«<  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURVAL, 

'^  Sir, — We  have  only  recently  discovered  that  our  name  and  manu- 
factures have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject  under 
the  above  head,  inserted  in  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  your  Journal : 
this  having  taken  place  without  our  sanction  or  knowledge,  we  trust 
you  will  consider  us  entitled  to  ofier  a  few  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

*'  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  our  articles  were  first  introduced 
into  this  discussion  by  Professors  Phillips  and  Cooper,  at  the  instance 
of  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris  (who  are  largely  engaged  in  the  isin- 
glass trade)  with  a  view  to  disprove  certain  experiments  and  results 
given  by  I*rofessor  Bedwood,  and  published  in  the  May  number  of 
your  Journal. 

"  It  appears  by  jour  statement  that  our  gelatine  was  not  alluded  to 
in  any  way  as  having  been  used  by  the  persons  charged  with  the  adul- 
teration, and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  con- 
firm this.  We  are  manufacturers  (under  letters  patent)  of  a  pure 
article,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  the  exposure  of  any  fraud  or 
adulteration  of  articles  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  domestic  con- 
sumption in  this  country. 

"  X  ou  state  in  your  number  for  June  that  the  subject,  as  regards 
our  gelatine^  requires  further  investigation,  and  this  month  you  publish 
further  experiments  and  observations  of  Professor  Redwood  thereon. 
Now,  in  any  remarks  we  may  think  it  necessary  to  make  we  do  not 
complain  of  any  observations  previously  inserted  in  your  Journal ; 
some  inaccuracies  capable  of  explanation  have  crept  in,  and  we  think 
it  riffht  to  state  that  subject  to  these  explanations,  the  experiments, 
so  far  as  they  have  alrea^fy  gone,  are  satisfactoir.  What  was  the 
result  arrived  at  by  one  of  the  oldest,  and  certainty  not  the  least  ex- 
perienced. Professors  of  the  day  (Mr.  Phillips),  not  employed  by  us, 
but  set  in  motion  by  a  competitor  in  the  trade,  assisted  too  by  one  of 
our  first  analytical  Chemists  (Mr.  Cooper )  ?  Why ;  that  Swin- 
bome's  gelatine  was  superior  to  Belouga  isinglass  imported  direct 
from  St.  retersburgh — that  it  left  less  ash,  was  not  acid  to  litmus 
paper,  and  was  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  did  not  exhibit 
any  fiocculent  insoluble  matter  peculiar  to  isinglass.  True  it  is  that  Mr. 
Redwood^s  subsequent  experiments  in  one  ^urticular  (the  amount  of 
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ash)  do  not  coincide  with  the  result  ffiven  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Cooper ;  bat  what  says  Mr.  Redwood  r  he  states,  *'  the  kind  or  gela- 
tine sold  as  *  Swinbome*8  patent  refined  Isinglass,*  which  is  a  hi^ly- 
priced  article,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  much  care  has  obviouuy 
Seen  taken,  yields  1.8  grains  of  ash  from  100  grains,  while  other  kinds 
of  gelatine  yield  as  mach  as  four  per  cent."  Thus  "Mi.  Redwood  is 
of  opinion,  that  as  regards  ash,  our  eelatine  yields  only  one-fourUi 
the  quantity  of  other  gelatines,  and  Mr.  Redwood  is  silent  as  to  the 
other  advantages  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Cooper.  As  to 
ours  being  a  highly-priced  article,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  here- 
after to  satisfy  Air.  Redwood  that  in  this  respect  he  is  misinformed, 
we  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  articles  in  comparison 
with  others  are  the  cheapest  yet  introduced;  and  as  regards  the 
amount  of  ash,  we  must  observe  that  the  articles  upon  wnich  Mr. 
Redwood  made  his  experiments  were  not  supplied  to  him  by  us  direct; 
the  articles  therefore  may  have  been  manufactured  some  considerable 
time,  and  in  fact  in  one  case  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  article 
had  been  in  a  competitor's  warehouse  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
dust.  This  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
amount  of  ash  discovered  by  the  learned  professors,  yet  we  are  in- 
clined to  attach  some  weight  to  the  explanation  given  in  this  respect 

by  Mr.Redwood,  at  any  rate  till  further  experiments  have  been  made." 

•  «  «  * 

<*  1,  Oreai  Tovfer  Street,  Jufy  17,  1850." 

The  remaining  portions  of  Messrs.  Swinbome*s  letter  are  omitted, 
as  they  refer  only  to  the  relative  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  gela- 
tine, which  was  foreign  to  the  question  at  bsue.  It  has  not  been  our 
object  to  institute  comparisons  of  this  kind,  but  merely  to  expose  a 
case  of  adulteration  in  which  gelatine  was  used.  The  quantity  of  ash 
obtained  from  gelatine  was  not  referred  to  as  an  indication  of  good  or 
bad  quality,  but  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  gelatine  in 
isinglass.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  stating  that  Swinbome's 
gelatine  is  not  surpassed  by  any  we  have  met  with. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PYROLIGNOUS  ACID, 

FYROXYLIC  SPIRIT,  OR  WOOD  NAPHTHA, 

AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  ACETATES   OF   LIME,  SODA,  AND 

LEAD,  AND  ACETIC  ACID. 

(^Continued  from  page  35.) 

Thbrk  is  a  new  method  of  carbonizing  wood  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  our  account  of  the  manufacture  of  pyrolignous  acid,  although 
first  designed  and  employed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  with 
greater  certainty  a  charcoal  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  sporting  gun- 
powder. This  charcoal  is  made  of  soft  woods,  such  as  alder,  willow,  &c., 
and  the  carbonization  is  not  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  as  is  usually  done 
in  the  manufacture  of  pyrolignous  acid  ;  the  charcoal  produced  at  this 
lower  degree  of  temperature  heing  not  black,  but  of  a  purplish  brown 
colour,  corresponding  to  the  charbon  roux  of  the  Frencli.  This  charcoal  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  gunpowder  manufSacturer,  who  cares  nothing  for 
the  loss  of  the  acid  and  other  products  of  the  distillation,  so  long  as  he 
obtains  the  kind  of  charcoal  he  wants  $  whilst,  on  the  other  band,  the 
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maniifacturer  of  pyrolignoos  add  u  carefal  to  submit  the  distillation  of 
his  wood  to  a  high  temperature,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  as  much  acid 
and  pyroxylic  spirit  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  also  a  perfect 
charcoal,  of  a  rayen  black  colour,  which  when  used  for  f\iel  shall  bum 
without  emitting  the  least  particle  of  smoke. 

A  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  led  M.  Violette,  the  Director  of 
the  Goyemment  Powder  Works,  at  Esqucrdes,  in  France,  to  try  the  plan 
of  carbonizing  wood  by  means  of  steam  heated  to  a  high  temperature.  To 
effect  this  the  steam  in  its  passage  from  the  boiler  to  the  carbonizing 
cylinder  is  made  to  traverse  a  coil  of  metal  pipe  placed  in  the  fire-place 
under  the  cylinder,  whence  it  passes  into  the  carbonizer.  M.  Violette 
found  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  that  at  a  temperature  of 
200^  C.  =  to  392°  Fah.  wood  does  not  carbonize;  that  at  250°  C.  s  to  482° 
Fah.  an  imperfect  charcoal  alone  is  obtained,  called  brulots  or  burnt  wood; 
that  at  300°  C.  =  to  572°  Fah.  the  red  charcoal  is  produced;  and  that  at 
350°  C.  =  to  662  Fah.  and  abore,  tlie  operation  invariably  furnishes  the 
black  or  complete  charcoal.  The  time  necessary  for  carbonization  he  found 
to  vary  from  three  hours  to  half  an  hour;  the  charcoal  passed  from  red 
to  black  progressively.  He  also  took  account  of  the  produce  of  the  char- 
coal, and  found  it  to  diminish  in  quantity  in  proportion  as  the  carboniza- 
tion was  carried  to  a  more  advanced  stage.  The  quantity  of  wood  usually 
operated  upon  by  M.  Violette  was  25  kilogrammes  =  to  half  a  cwt.,  and 
the  wood  employed  was  the  blackthorn  {Bhanmm»  frangM). 

The  quantity  of  charcoal  obtained,  taking  the  mean  of  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  was  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  rcux  or  imperfect 
charcoal.  In  this  process  the  super-heated  steam  on  entering  the  cylinder 
and  coming  into  contact  with  the  wood,  gives  off  the  carbonizing  heat 
with  which  it  had  become  charged  in  its  passage  through  the  heated 
metal  pipe,  and  escapes  by  the  exit  pipe,  carrying  off  with  it  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  products  of  the  carbonization. 

M.  Violette  has  fhlly  succeeded  in  regulating  the  temperature,  so  as  to 
obtain  charcoal  of  any  kind  that  may  be  desired,  by  making  use  of  the 
metals  or  aUoys  fusible  at  different  temperatures.  Two  smaU  hollow 
tubes  of  copper  closed  at  one  end,  are  adapted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
penetrate  by  their  closed  end  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder;  each  of 
these  tubes  contains  a  very  small  cylinder  of  tin;  a  small  free  iron  needle 
surmomited  by  a  light  weight  rests  in  the  metal;  as  soon  as  this  is  melted 
the  needle  sinks,  and  in  so  doing  indicates  the  temperature  corresponding 
to  the  melting  point  of  the  metal.  Four  small  similar  tubes  containing 
alloys  of  two  or  more  metals,  of  which  the  melting  points  range  from  250° 
to  400°  C.  =  482°  to  752°  Fah.,  afford  a  practicable  and  convenient  method 
of  taking  the  temperature.  A  somewhat  similar  method  is  adopted  at  the 
glass-houses  in  the  North  of  England,  and  might  be  generally  applied  with 
great  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  pyrolignous  acid. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  wood  in  the  state  of  billets,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  cord  woody  and  the  refuse  wood  of  the  ship-builders,  &c.  We 
will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  employment  of  sawdust,  spent  bark  from 
the  tanpits,  &c.,  all  of  which,  equally  with  cord  wood,  arc  capable  of  yielding 
by  destructive  distillation  pyrolignous  acid  and  its  concomitant  products. 
I'his,  however,  though  practicable  on  the  small  scale,  was  found  not  to  answer 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  sawdust,  in  close 
contact  with  the  heated  cylinder,  becoming  carbonized,  formed  a  layer  of 
a  perfect  non-conducting  material,  and  this,  togetlier  with  the  minute 
division  of  the  particles  of  the  sawdust,  presented  an  entirely  perfect 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  heat  to  the  interior  of  the  mass.  To  effect 
the  carbonization  of  these  refuse  materials  two  processes  have  been  re- 
commended ;  the  one  that  of  Mr.  A.  P.  HaUiday,  of  Manchester,  whose 
process  is  as  follows  :~lhe  raw  material  is  introduced  into  a  hopper, 
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whence  it  is  fed  through  a  inpe  by  means  of  a  screw,  revolving  in  the 
said  pipe  to  the  retort^  which  has  also  a  screw  of  about  the  same  diameter 
as  the  inside  of  the  retort ;  a  revolving  motion  to  which  being  given,  the 
material  is  passed  gradually,  in  an  agitated  state,  through  the  heated 
retort  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  retort  two  pipes  branch  off,  one  passing 
downwards  and  dipping  into  a  vessel  or  dstem  of  water  into  which  the 
carbonized  sabstance  falls ;  the  other  pipe  passes  upwards,  for  the  caa- 
reyance  of  the  gases  given  off  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
material,  through  a  main  conduit  pipe  to  the  condenser,  whidi  may  be 
constructed  according  to  any  of  the  approved  modes  now  in  use. 

The  other  process  is. that  patented  by  Messrs.  8(4omons  and  Azulay, 
which  consists  in  passing  superheated  steam  into  the  mass,  whereby  the 
heating  agent  comes  into  actual  contact  with  erery  particle  of  the  vege- 
table mass  and  efl^tually  carbonizes  it.  A  charcoal  well  adapted  for 
artificial  manures  is  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  products  of  the 
distiUation  of  wood,  which  pass  off  with  the  steam.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  quantity  of  steam  required  for  carbonization  in  passing  off  with  the 
products  of  distillation,  dilute  them  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  fuel  requisite  for  the  eyaporation  of  the  acetate  ci  lime  or 
other  acetate  to  be  formed  with  it ;  this,  however,  is  obviated  by  making 
the  steam  and  heated  vapours  from  the  cylinder  traverse  a  coil  of  pipe 
immersed  in  the  solution  to  be  evaporated,  or  pass  through  stiUs  containing 
liquid  to  be  distilled;  all  danger  of  the  pipes  being  clogged  up  with  tarry 
matter  as  in  the  exit  pipes  of  ordinary  cylinders,  being  prevented  by  the 
passing  of  the  steam. 

Fart  II. — Separation  of  the  LiqM  ProditeU  of  Distillation  from  each 
other* — The  condensed  liquid  products  before  described  form  by  subsidence 
in  the  tank  or  receptacle  two  layers,  the  lower,  composed  of  tarry  and 
<Hly  matters,  and  the  upper  containing  the  acid  and  spirituous  parts  of 
the  products.  If  two  tanks  be  provided,  the  one  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
other,  the  acid  and  spirituous  liquor  passes  by  means  of  an  overflow-pipe 
into  the  lower  tank,  and  thus  become  separated  from  the  tar ;  and  if  the 
acid  liquor  in  passing  from  one  tank  to  the  other  be  made  to  traverse  a 
suitable  filter,  a  large  portion  of  the  tarry  and  oily  matters  held  mecha- 
nically in  suspension  by  the  add  liquor  ¥rill  be  returned. 

The  next  process  depends  upon  the  method  of  working  adopted  at  each 
particular  manufactory  ;  but  without  individual  reference  we  may  class 
them  all  under  two  heads.  First,  those  who  distil  the  pyroxylic  spirit 
direct  from  the  crude  acid  liquors ;  and,  secondly,  those  who  first  neutralize 
the  acid  liquors  with  lime  and  then  distil  off  the  spirit.  The  first  class 
employ  copper  stills  of  a  capacity  of  about  500  gallons ;  into  these  the 
crude  acia  liquor  is  pumped,  and  heat  applied  either  by  means  of  steam 
made  to  traverse  a  coU  of  well*connected  copper  pipes  placed  within  the 
still,  as  at  Pitchcombe  Works,  or  the  stills  are  heated  externally  as  at 
Cwm  Ayon  Works.  In  the  second  case  sheet-iron  stills  or  boilers  are 
emi^oyed,  and  the  previously  neutralized  add  liquor  run  into  them,  and 
extenud  heat  applied  as  at  the  Melancrythan  and  other  works.  In  each 
case  about  100  gallons,  or  one-fifth  of  the  contents  of  the  still,  are  distilled 
off  and  put  by  as  containing  all  the  pyroxylic  spirit,  the  further  distillation 
and  purification  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of.  In  the  first  case 
the  remaining  add  is  next  dirtilled  off,  and  the  residuary  tarry  liquor  run 
off  through  a  cock  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  still ;  or  if  dist^ed  acid 
be  not  required,  the  remaining  400  gallons  are  run  off  into  a  suitable  tank 
or  reservoir,  in  which  the  tar  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  acid  liquor 
may  be  drawn  off  or  pumped  up  for  fhrther  use.  In  the  seccmd  case  the 
lemiuning  400  gallons  of  neutralized  add  liquor,  or  acetate  of  lime  solu- 
tion, is  run  out  of  the  still,  and  employed  as  will  be  hereafter  described. 
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The  tarry  prodact  of  the  distination  of  wood  is  also  distilled  in  copper 
or  cast-iron  stills,  and  the  cmde  spirit  obtained  therefrom  is  added  to  that 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  the  acid  liqnor  above-mentioned. 

Part  IIL—Manufacture  of  Pyroxylic  Spirit  or  Wood  AopAt^— The 
crude  and  weak  spirit  procured  in  the  distillation  before  mentioned,  is 
next  subjected  to  repeated  distillations  in  order  to  obtun  the  spirit  in  a 
more  concentrated  form,  which  is  then  rectified  by  distillation,  first  with 
lime  alone,  and  lastly  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  caustic  potash.  In 
some  works  chalk  is  employed,  and  in  others  lime  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  For  this  purpose  copper  stills  are  employed,  and  steam  heat  applied 
either  through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe  placed  within  the  stills,  or  to  the  outside 
of  the  still,  the  lower  half  of  which  has  been  previously  cased  in  an  iron 
jacket.  The  pyroxylic  spirit  thus  obtained  is  ]perfectly  colouriess,  and  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  market  of  specific  gravity  varying  from  0.870  to 
0.8320. 

The  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the  pjrroxylic  spirit  obtained  at  one 
works  often  differs  much  from  that  obtained  at  another  works ;  the  kind 
of  wood  employed  has  something  to  do  with  this,  but  management  of  the 
process  much  more.  The  quantity  varies  from  1}  gallon  to  2 1  or  even 
three  gallons  per  ton  of  wood  employed. 

The  following  Table  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Ure,  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  per  centage  of  real  spirit  in  pyroxylic  spirit  of  different 
specific  gravities.  The  wood  spirit  employed  in  the  construction  of  this 
Table  was  purified  by  distillation  over  powdered  quicklime,  and  was 
drawn  over  with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  at  such  a  temperature  that  its 
specific  gravity  was  0.8136  at  a  temperature  of  60°  FiAr. 


specific 
GniTitj. 


.8136 
.8216 
.8256 
.8320 
.8384 
.8418 
.8470 
.8514 
.8564 
.8596 
.8642 
.8674 
.8712 
.8742 
.8784 
.8820 
.8842 
.8876 
.8918 
.8930 
.8950 
.8984 
.9008 


Real  Spirit 
per  Cent. 


100.00 
98.00 
96.11 
94.34 
92.22 
90.90 
89.30 
87.72 
86.20 
84.75 
83.33 
82.00 
80.64 
79.36 
78.13 
77.00 
75.76 
74.63 
73.53 
72.46 
71.43 
70.42 
69.44 


Qrer  Excise 
Proof. 


64.10 
61.10 
58.00 
55.50 
52.50 
49.70 
47.40 
44.60 
42.20 
89.90 
37.10 
35.00 
32.70 
30.00 
27.90 
26.00 
24.30 
22.20 
20.60 
18.80 
16.60 
15.30 


Specific 
Gravity. 


.9032 
.9060 
.9070 
.9116 
.9154 
.9184 

.9218 
.9242 
.9266 
.9296 
.9344 
.9386 
.9414 
.9448 
.9484 
.9518 
.9540 
.9564 
.9584 
.9600 
.9620 


HeiJ  Spirit 
percent. 


68.50 
67.56 
66.66 
65.00 
63.30 
61.73 

60.34 
58.83 
57.73 
56.18 
53.70 
51.54 
60.00 
47.63 
46.00 
43.48 
41.66 
40.00 
38.46 
87.11 
35.71 


Over  or 
under  proof.  ' 


13.10 
11.40 

9.30 

7.10 

4.20 

2.10 
underproof 

0.60 

2.50 

4.00 

7.00 
11.00 
15.30 
17.80 
20.80 
25.10 
88.80 
31.90 
84.20 
35.60 
38.10 
40.60 


The  following  table  is  by  M.  Derille,  with  a  view  to  show  the  per 
centage  of  real  spirit  in  naphtha  of  diflerent  spedflc  gravities  at  the 
temperature  of  48°  5  Fahr.  :^ 
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Quantity  of  Water.  Specific  Gravity. 

00  per  cent 0.8070 

10  «  0.8371 

20  "  0.8649 

30  *«  0.S873 

40  •«  0.9072 

50  "  0.9232 

60  **  0.9429 

70  «*  0.9576 

80  "  0.9709 

90  "  0.9751 

95  "  0.9857 

"  If/'  flays  M.  Deyille,  *'  these  results  are  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
60^  Fahr.,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  an  almost  entire  correspondence 
between  alcohol  and  wood  spirit,  and  that  the  latter  equally  with  the  former 
shows  a  maximum  of  contraction,  which  always  takes  place  on  the  oom- 
bipation  of  one  part  of  wood  spirit  with  three  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
mixture  containing  45.75  per  cent,  of  water.  I>r.  Ure  has  also  constructed 
a  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  mixtures  of  wood  spirit  and  water ; 
but  he  has  giyen  0.8136  as  the  specific  gravity  of  anhydrous  wood  spirit, 
at  a  temi)erature  of  60°  Fahr."  In  an  article  on  Fyroxylic  Spirit  and 
its  compounds,  which  appeared  in  Thompson's  Records  of  Science,  vol. 
^•9  page  374,  it  is  stated,  **  the  lowest  specific  gravity,  to  which,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  it  has  been  brought  in  this  country,  is  0.812.  Dumas,  how- 
ever, states  tiiat  its  density  at  the  temperature  of  68°  is  0.798,  and  that 
of  its  vapour  1.120.  Its  boiling  point,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is 
151  f%  at  a  pressure  of  30  inches.  Mitscherlich  gives  0.798  as  its  specific 
gravity,  and  180°  Fahr.  as  the  boiling  point.  Mr.  Scnnlan,  in  the  Pro' 
coedinge  of  the  British  Association,  1835,  gives  .828  as  the  specific  gravity, 
and  \5Q<»  as  the  boiling  point.  ^'  Wood  spirit  of  0.870  specific  gravity,"  says 
Dr.  Ure,  **  boils  at  144°  Fahr.,  and  if  it  be  brought  by  distillation  to  specific 
gravity  0.832,  it  boils  at  140°  Fahr."  The  commercial  wood  spirit  varies 
very  much  both  as  to  its  specific  gravity  and  its  power  of  dissolving  gum 
sandrac,  shellac,  &c.,  from  its  containing  acetone,  anesite,  &c.,  in  variable 
proportions.  The  presence  of  these  bodies  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Tanation  in  the  modes  employed  for  obtaining  and  purifying  the  wood 
spirit,  as  also  by  the  more  or  less  careful  management  of  the  several  pro- 
cesses it  is  made  to  undergo.  The  question  then  naturally  arises,  how  are 
we  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  wood  spirit  ? — will  a  knowledge  of  its  specific 
gravity,  or  of  its  boiling  point,  guide  us  in  this  respect  ?  If  a  wood  spirit 
be  required  for  burning  in  a  spirit  lamp,  or  for  singeing  horses,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  lowest  specilc  gravity  is  the  best ; 
but  if  the  wood  spirit  be  required  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and 
polishes,  especially  those  containing  gum  sandrac,  then  the  above  criterion 
will  not  apply.  For  instance,  a  sample  of  wood  spirit  containing  85  per 
cent  has  been  far  preferred  to  that  of  another  sample  containing  95  per 
cent.  We  have  invariably  found  that  the  wood  spirit  obtained  by  liming 
the  crude  liquor  from  the  cylinders  before  distillation,  does  not  dissolve 
sandrac,  whilst  that  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  spirituous  portion  of  the 
erode  liquor  before  liming,  is  a  good  solvent  of  sandrac,  the  spirit  in  the 
first  case  being  of  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  miscible  with  water,  whilst 
the  latter  contained  less  real  spirit,  and  was  rendered  milky  on  the  addition 
of  water.  At  one  works,  upwards  of  two  and  three-quarter  gallons  per 
ton  have  been  obtained  on  the  average  working  of  nearly*  2000  tons  of 
wood ;  whilst  at  another,  a  weekly  consumption  of  80  tons  of  wood  has 
yidded  only  160  gallons  of  pyroxylic  spirit ;  and  at  a  third,  only  42  gallons 
hare  been  obtained  from  36  tons  of  wood* 

(To  be  continmMd)» 
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IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  EXTRACTING  TIN,  LEAD,  &c., 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 

In  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  James  Young,  the  patentee  states  the  nature 
of  his  InTention  to  consist : — 1st,  of  certain  methods  or  processes  for 
obtaining  tin  and  other  products  from  the  ores  of  that  roetfd.  Secondly, 
of  an  improTed  process  or  processes  for  obtaining  lead  from  ores  or  slags 
of  that  metal,  and  a  combination  of  lead  and  antimony  from  slags  con- 
taining those  metals. 

The  patentee  proceeds  to  describe  the  preparation  of  the  stannates  of 
soda  and  potash  from  tin  ore  by  means  of  the  several  processes  hereinafter 
indicated.  The  first  of  these  is,  by  means  of  the  sulphurets  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  and,  as  these  sulphurets  are  not  ordinarily  met  with  in  com- 
merce, the  patentee  gives  the  following  directions  for  their  manufacture: — 
Twenty-two  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda  are  to  be  mixed  with  seven  parti 
of  small  coaC  and  this  mixture  to  be  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
until  no  more  inflammable  gases  are  given  off,  the  mixture  being  well 
stirred  during  the  operation.  When  cool,  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  thus 
formed  is  removed  from  tlie  furnace,  and  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  all 
insoluble  substances  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration,  or  the  clear 
liquor  is  decanted  off,  leaving  the  insoluble  matters  behind.  The  clear 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  sodium  thus  formed  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Sulphuret  of  potassium  is  made  the  same  way  as  sulphuret  of  sodium,  by 
employing  twenty-seven  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  potash,  and  seven  parts 
of  coaL  In  order  to  convert  the  tin  ore  with  the  stannate  of  soda,  by 
means  of  the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  the  patentee  directs  that  twenty  parts 
of  tin  ore  (black  tin),  of  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.,  be  mixed  with  twelve 
parts  of  dry  sulphuret  of  sodium,  or  an  equivalent  of  moist  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  and  the  mixture  dried;  but  if  dry  sulphuret  of  sodium  be  employed, 
then  six  parts  of  water  are  to  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  dry  suiphuret 
and  tin  ore,  and  the  mixture  dried.  This  mixture  is  to  be  heated  in  a 
reyerberatory  furnace  until  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  tin  ore 
ia  converted  into  a  soluble  stannate  of  tin.  This  may  be  ascertained  by 
taking  out  of  the  furnace,  from  time  to  time,  a  sample  of  the  mixture  under 
operation,  and  putting  it  into  water,  by  which  means  it  will  be  readily 
ascertained  whether  any  insoluble  tin  ore  remains  unacted  upon.  The 
patentee  states,  that  he  finds  two  hours  usually  suffice  for  the  completion 
of  this  process.  If  stannate  of  potash  be  required,  seventeen  parts  of  sul- 
phuret of  potassium  must  be  used  for  each  twenty  parts  of  tin  ore  employed, 
and  the  process  followed  as  above  described  for  the  formation  of  stannate 
of  soda.  As  the  resulting  stannate  of  soda  and  potash  contains  some  free 
sulphur,  the  patentee  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  separating  it,  and 
replacing  it  by  an  equivalent  of  oxygen.  For  this  purpose  a  substance 
must  be  employed  which  has  no  action  on  the  stannate  of  soda  or  potash, 
such  as  the  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  copper,  &c, ;  but  the  patentee  recommends  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
manganese,  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  on  a  soluble  salt  of  manganese^ 
as,  for  instance,  the  muriate  of  that  metal,  as  affording  the  cheapest 
material  for  effecting  the  desired  object ;  and  he  directs  the  solution  of 
stannate  of  soda  or  potash,  obtained  from  twenty  parts  of  tin  ore,  in  the 
way  above  described,  to  be  boiled  with  eleren  parts  of  dry  oxide  of  man- 
ganese in  an  equivalent  of  hydrated  oxide  of  that  metal,  until  no  more 
sulphur  remains  in  the  solution,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  testing  the 
sodution  firom  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  test  paper,  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  aoetate  or  other  soluble  salt  of  lead,  and  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  to 
be  added  as  long  as  the  lead  paper  is  blackened  or  darkened  when  applied 
to  the  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  or  potash  under  operation.  The  stan- 
nate of  soda  or  potash  solution  is  then  filtered  or  decanted  off  from  any 
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ineoluble  matters,  and  boiled  down  to  any  required  consistence,  or  crystal* 
liied  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  or  oxide  of  copper,  be 
employed  in  place  of  the  oxide  of  manganese,  an  oquiralent  quantity  of 
either  of  these  oxides  must  be  used. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  the  stannates  of  soda  and  potash  consists 
In  exposing  the  tin  ore,  or  black  tin,  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline  earth,  at 
a  high  temperature  ;  either  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia,  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  To  effect  the  preparation  of  stannate  of  soda  by  this  pro* 
o^  the  patentee  directs  that  six  parts  of  tin  ore  (black  tin)  be  mixed 
with  four  parts  of  lime,  preriously  slaked,  and  made  into  a  pulpy  con- 
sistence with  water  ;  this  mixture  is  then  to  be  dried,  and  submitted  to  a 
full  red  heat  in  a  reyerberatory  furnace ;  this  operation,  the  patentee 
states,  he  finds  requires  to  be  continued  for  about  the  space  of  four  hours. 
When  cool,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  added  to 
a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  equiralent  to  fifteen  parts  of  muriatic  acid, 
oi  sp.  gr.  1.175,  mixed  with  fifteen  parts  of  water,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  alkaline  earth  is  removed  in  the  form  of  soluble  muriate  of 
lime,  and  the  peroxyde  of  tin  is  precipitated.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken,  that  no  more  muriatic  acid  be  added  than  is  sufficient  to  dissolve 
out  the  lime,  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  tin  may  be  dissolved. 
The  peroxyde  of  tin  thus  formed  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  or  by 
decanting  off  the  muriate  of  lime,  and  be  dried  in  the  ordinary  way.  If 
anhydrous  baryta  be  employed  in  tJbe  place  of  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
Sf  times  the  weight  of  the  lime ;  if  hydrate  of  baryta  be  employed,  a 
q[aantity  equivalent  to  that  of  the  anhydrous  baryta  must  be  added  ;  and 
If  strontia  be  employed,  an  equivalent  of  that  earth  corresponding  with 
the  lime  in  the  above  process,  must  be  made  use  of.  In  order  to  convert 
the  peroxyde  of  tin  thus  obtained  into  stannate  of  soda,  the  peroxyde 
obtamed  by  acting  on  six  parts  of  tin  ore,  as  above  directed,  is  to  be 
boiled  with  ten  parts  of  caustic  soda  liquor,  containing  twenty-two  per 
cent  of  real  soda,  until  the  alkali  has  taken  up  aU,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
peroxyde  of  tin  or  stannic  acid  employed,  when  a  solution  of  stannate  of 
aoda  will  be  formed,  which  may  be  evaporated  or  crystallized  in  the  usual 
way. 

if  stannate  of  potash  be  required,  the  process  as  above  described  is  to 
be  followed,  substituting  ten  parts  of  solution  of  caustic  potash,  containing 
thirty-two  per  cent,  of  real  potash  for  the  soda  above  employed. 

The  next  process  for  obtaining  the  stannates  of  soda  and  potash  is  as 
follows: — Dissolve  eleven  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda  in  a  convenient 
quantity  of  water,  and.  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operation,  add 
to  it  three  parts  oif  solution  of  caustic  soda,  containing  twenty-two  per 
eent.  of  real  soda,  and  the  peroxyde  of  tin,  the  product  of  six  parts  of  tin 
ore  and  eleven  parts  of  baryta,  heated  together  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
as  above  described,  and  reduced  to  powder.  Boil  this  powder  in  the  solu- 
tion a£  sulphate  of  soda,  in  an  iron  or  other  suitable  vessel,  until  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  peroxyde  of  tin  has  been  separated  from  its  combination  with 
baryta.  Stannate  of  soda  will  be  contained  in  the  solution,  which  may  be 
■eparated  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  by  filtration  or  decantatioa 
in  the  usual  way.  If  stannate  of  potash  be  required,  an  equivalent  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  potash,  with  three  parts  of  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
containing  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  real  potash,  must  be  employed. 

Hie  patentee  then  proceeds  to  state  his  mode  of  obtaining  stannate  of 
lime.  For  this  purpose,  he  directs  a  solution  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  parts  of  stannate  of  soda  to  be  mixed  with  thirty-eight  parts  of  lime, 
flaked,  and  made  into  a  pulpy  consistence  with  water.  This  mixture  is 
then  to  be  boiled  in  an  iron  or  other  suitable  vessel  until  the  whole  of  the 
stannate  of  soda  has  been  decomposed,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  peroxyde 
of  tin  or  stannic  acid  has  become  combined  with  the  lime.  This  may  be 
asoertamed  by  testing  some  cKf  the  liquid  from  time  to  time  by  means  of 
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lime-water;  and  if,  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  no  precipitate  be  pro- 
duced, the  process  is  completed.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add  more  lime  ;  but  the  patentee  finds  the  proportion  above 
indicated  to  be  for  the  most  part  sufficient,  and  that  the  process  is  com- 
pleted in  about  an  hour.  The  stannatc  of  lime  so  produced  is  precipitated 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  caustic  soda  remains  in  solution,  which 
may  be  again  employed  for  the  preparation  of  stannate  of  soda,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  an  equivalent  proportion,  may  be 
employed  instead  of  lime  in  the  above  process,  in  which  case  the  solution 
will  contain  carbonate  of  soda  ;  but  this  process  is  not  considered  by  the 
patentee  so  good  ns  that  in  which  lime  is  used. 

If  stanoate  of  baryta,  or  stannate  of  soda,  be  required,  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  baryta  or  strontia,  in  powder  or  solution,  must  be  employed 
in  place  of  lime.  Stannate  of  potash,  in  an  equivalent  proportion,  may 
also  be  used  in  place  of  stannate  of  soda ;  but  its  employment  is  not  so 
economical.  From  a  stannate  of  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia,  prepared  as 
above,  a  peroxyde  of  tin  or  stannic  acid  may  be  obtained,  of  great  purity. 
This  is  effected  by  mixing  the  stannate  of  lime,  for  instance,  with  water« 
and  adding  this  mixture  to  muriatic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  parts 
of  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.75,  for  ten  parts  of  real  stannate  of  lime.  The  whole  is 
to  be  well  stir^  together  until  the  acid  has  removed  the  whole  of  the 
alkaline  earth,  which  is  usually  effected  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  ; 
the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  peroxyde  of  tin 
or  stannic  acid  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner.  The  peroxyde  of 
tin  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  same  way,  by  using  equivalent  proportions 
of  stannate  of  baryta  and  strontia.  The  peroxyde  of  tin  or  stannic  acid 
thus  prepared  may  be  smelted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  very  pure  tin 
be  produced. 

In  the  foregoing  processes,  tin  ore  (black  tin),  of  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent.,  has  been  the  quality  mentioned  ;  but  if  the  tin  ore  employed  be  of 
less  value,  the  proportion  of  it  used  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 

In  the  above  processes  for  obtaining  stannate  of  soda  and  stannate  of 
potash,  it  will  be  found  that  a  portion  of  free  alkali  always  remains  in  the 
solutions  of  these  salts  ;  but  the  patentee  gives  no  directions  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  alkali,  as  he  considers  its  presence  to  be  more  advantageous 
than  otherwise. 

The  patentee  next  describes  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  second  part 
of  bis  invention,  which  consists  of  an  improved  process  or  processes  for 
obtaining  lead  from  ores  or  slags,  and  a  combination  of  lead  and  antimony 
from  slags  containing  those  metals.  The  native  carbonate  of  lead,  or 
white  lead  ore,  is  found  to  contain  much  silica,  which,  when  the  ore  is 
smelted,  gives  it  a  tendency  to  flux  or  run  together  like  glass.  To  prevent 
this,  and  to  obtain  the  pure  lead,  the  patentee  directs  that,  for  every 
twenty  parts  of  silica  contained  in  the  white  lead  ore,  thirty  parts  of 
peroxyde  of  iron,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  small  coal,  be  mixed  with 
the  ore,  previously  ground  to  powder,  and  the  resulting  mixture  smelted 
in  the  usual  way  ;  the  peroxyde  of  iron  combines  with  the  silica,  and  the 
lead  is  thus  readily  obtained.  In  the  case  of  galena,  or  the  common  ore  of 
lead,  four  parts  of  peroxyde  of  iron,  and  two  of  small  cool,  are  to  be  mixed 
with  twelve  parts  of  galena,  previously  ground  to  powder,  and  the  resulting 
mixture  smelted  in  the  usual  way.  In  this  case,  part  of  the  peroxyde  of 
iron  unites  with  the  sulphur  of  the  galena,  and  forms  a  sulphuret  of  iron, 
whilst  the  other  part  combines  with  the  silica.  The  patentee,  after  stating 
that  considerable  loss  is  experienced  from  the  smelting  of  lead  slag,  by  the 
mode  at  present  adopted,  arising  from  the  great  heat  of  the  slag  hearth 
required  for  smelting  these  slags,  causing  the  volatilization  of  large  quanti* 
ties  of  lead,  recommends  the  addition  of  peroxyde  of  iron  to  the  slag, 
previous  to  smelting,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silica  contained  in 
such  slag ;  and  further  states,  that  sodi  mixture  of  slag  and  peroxyde  of 
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iron  may  be  smelted  in  an  ordinary  lead  fornace,  thus  rendering  the  great 
beat  of  a  slag  hearth  unnecessary,  and  consequently  avoiding  the  loss  of 
considerable  quantities  of  lead.  JUi  the  case  of  slags  containing  a  mixture 
of  lead  and  antimony,  the  patentee  directs  the  addition  of  peroxyde  of 
iron,  in  proportion  to  the  silica  contained  in  the  slags,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  smelted  in  the  usual  way.  In  all  these  cases,  the  patentee  directs 
that  an  excess  of  peroxyde  of  iron  should  be  employed,  rather  than  a 
diminished  proportion. 

Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  his  inyention,  the  patentee  claims — 
Firstly,  a  means  of  producing  a  stannate  of  soda,  by  heating  together  a 
mixture  of  tin  an  and  sulphuret  of  sodium  ;  and  a  stannate  of  potash,  by 
heating  together  a  mixture  of  tin  ore  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and 
afterwards  separating  the  sulphur  from  these  mixtures  respectively,  and 
replacing  it  by  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  by  means  of  a  metallic  oxide,  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  described. 

Secondly,  the  mode  of  subjecting  a  mixture  of  tin  ore  and  an  alkaline 
earth  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  and,  after  remoring  the  alkaline  matter, 
combining  the  remaining  peroxyde  of  tun,  or  stannic  acid,  with  soda,  to 
produce  stannate  of  soda ;  and  with  potash  to  produce  stannate  of  potash, 
in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  boiling  the  product  which  has  been  obtained,  by 
subjecting  a  mixture  of  tin  ore  and  baryta  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  in 
manner  aforesaid,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  to  produce  stannate  of 
soda ;  and  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  to  produce  stannate  of 
potash,  as  hereuibefore  mentioned. 

Fourthly,  the  mode  or  modes  of  producing,  in  manner  before  described, 
from  the  stannate  of  soda  and  stannate  of  potash,  the  stannates  of  lime, 
baryta,  or  strontia,  respectively,  whether  they  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  pure  tin,  or  peroxyde  of  tin ;  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose to  which  the  said  stannates  of  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia  may  be  applied. 

Fifthly,  the  mode  of  producing  lead  from  native  carbonate  of  lead  ore, 
by  smelting  that  ore  with  peroxyde  of  iron  and  small  coal,  in  manner 
hereinbefore  described. 

Sixthly,  the  mode  of  producing  lead  from  galena,  or  common  ore  of 
lead,  by  smelting  that  ore  with  peroxyde  of  inin  and  small  coal,  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  described. 

Seventhly,  the  mode  of  producing  lead  from  slags  of  that  metal,  by 
smelting  such  slags  with  peroxyde  of  iron  and  small  coal,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  described. 

Eighthly,  the  mode  of  producing  a  compound  of  lead  and  antimony  from 
ores  containing  tiiose  metals,  with  peroxyde  of  iron  and  small  coal,  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  described . —Patent  Journal  and  Inventors*  Magazine. 


PROCESS  FOB  ESTIMATING  THE  QUALITY  OF  OPIUM. 

BY  H.  DS  TBT. 

M.  GciLLiBRMOMD  has  published  a  process  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  morphia  contained  in  opium  (see  yoL  ix.,  page  236  of  this  Journal). 
As  the  morphia  obtained  by  that  process  contains  some  of  the  narcotine  of 
the  opium,  I  have  adopted  the  following  modification  of  tlie  process.  The 
mixture  of  morpliia  and  narcotine  obtuned  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  ammonia,  after  being  washed,  is  heated  with  a  slight  excess 
of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  pure  water.  I  have  found  from  expe- 
riment, that  morphia  decomposes  sulphate  of  copper  into  sulphuric  acid, 
with  which  the  morphia  combines,  and  tribasic  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  is  an  insoluble  salt,  while  the  narcotine  has  no  action  on  sulphate  of 
copper.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia  with  a 
little  sulphate  of  copper,  while  the  narcotine  remains  undissolved  witli  the 
tub-sulphate  of  copper.    After  filtering  the  liquor,  the  copper  is  preoi- 
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pitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  morphia  by  ammonia.  With 
this  slight  modification  the  process  of  M.  Qoilliermond  is  not  only  a 
good  one  for  determining  the  proportion  of  morphia  contained  in  the 
opiums  of  commerce,  but  it  may  also  be  adyantageously  applied  for  pre* 
paring  the  alkaloid,  which  is  thus  obtained  pure  and  almost  without 
colour. — Jcumal  de  Pharmacie, 


ON  THE  VARIABLE  QUALITY  AND  STRENGTH  OF  OPIUM. 

BT  M.  A.  CHCYAIXIEB. 

Tasbb  is  no  one  of  the  active  subetaDces  employed  in  medicine  that  is 
more  used  than  opium.  The  preparations  of  this  drug,  which  are  daily 
prescribed  by  medical  men,  who  ought  to  be  able  correctly  to  estimate 
their  action,  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  rariable  strength  in  different 
shops.  In  fact,  the  origin  of  the  opium  employed,  its  greater  or  less  state 
of  purity,  its  hygrometric  condition,  and  the  adulteration  to  which  it  may 
hare  been  subjected,  must  give  rise  to  preparations  which,  although 
bearing  the  same  name,  hare  not  the  same  medicinal  properties.  The 
Codex,  in  ordering  opium  in  the  opiate  preparations,  uses  the  temu 
'*  choice  opium;''  but  the  choice  may  be  made  from  the  opiums  of  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  or  Egypt. 

If  the  opium  of  Smyrna  be  chosen,  the  preparations  in  which  there  are 
500  parts  of  opium  will  contain  from  28  to  32  parts  of  morphia. 

If  the  opium  of  Constantinople  be  used,  the  same  quantity  of  preparation 
will  contain  from  14  to  16  parts  of  morphia. 

finally,  if  Egyptian  Topium  be  employed,  which  contuns  the  smallest 
proportion  of  morfdiia,' there  will  be  present  only  from  10  to  12  parts  of 
this  substance  in  the  aboYe  quantity. 

If  one  Pharmaceutist  selects  Smyrna  opium  and  another  the  opium  of 
Constantinople,  the  preparations  may,  in  both  cases,  be  made  with  **  choice 
opium,"  and  yet  contain  different  proportions  of  morphia,  the  one  being 
more  than  double  the  strength  of  the  other.  Should  this  be  done  by 
Pharmaceutists  living  in  the  same  locality  serious  accidents  might  occur, 
from  a  patient  habitually  taking  the  weaker  preparation  until  the  dose 
had  been  greatly  increased,  and  then  getting  the  medicine  ftom  the  other 
establishment  where  the  stronger  preparation  was  the  one  kept 

These  considerations  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  Pharmaceutists  ani  also  of  Goyemment. 

The  hygrometric  condition  of  even  choice  specimens  of  opium  is  rery 
▼ariable.  Six  samples  of  Smyrna  opium  obtained  at  the  same  time  from 
different  houses,  were  found  to  contain  the  following  proportions  of  water: 

Na  1  contained  33.50  per  cent,  of  water. 

2  «•         35.  **  ** 

3  "  40.50        •«  " 

4  "  42.25  "  " 
6  "  52.50  "  •* 
6         **          63.             "             « 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  last  specimen  contained  19.5  per  cent  of 
water  more  than  the  first 

Besides  these  sources  of  discrepancy  in  the  strength  of  opiate  prepara* 
lions,  it  is,  unfortunately,  notorious  that  opium  is  sometimes  adulterated, 
so  that  the  conscientious  Pharmaceutist  ought  to  analyse  every  specimen 
of  opium  that  he  uses. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  none  but  Smyrna  opium  should  be  used 
in  Pharmaceutiod  preparations,  and  that  even  tliis  should  be  analysed 
before  using  it. — Journal  de  PharmacU, 

The  above  sulject  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  April,  when  M.  Mialhe  stated  as  the  resnlt 
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of  hlf  experience,  that  the  proportion  of  morphia  in  opinm  yaries  from 
one  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent  Me  stated  also,  that  extract  of  poppies  con- 
tains only  0.8  per  cent,  of  morphia. 

M.  Soubeiran  confirmed  the  statement  of  M.  Mialhe. 

M.  Gnibonrt,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he  obtained  f^m  15  to  17  per 
cent  of  morphia  from  Smyrna  oplom. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Society,  M.  Dublanc  renewed  the  dis« 
CDSsion,  and  stated  that  he  had  nerer  obtained  more  than  fourteen  per 
cent  of  morphia  from  opium,  while  sometimes  the  proportion  is  not  more 
than  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent.  In  estimating  the  quantity,  he  adopted 
the  process  recommended  by  M.  GuiUermond. 

M.  Guibourt  repeated  his  statement  that  Smyrna  opium  contains  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  morphia;  and  this  quantity  had  been 
obtainod  not  only  by  himself,  but  also  by  Messrs.  Cayentou  and  Aubergier. 

M.  GuHlemette  said  he  used  large  quantities  of  opium  in  the  preparation 
of  morphia,  and  that  he  rarely  got  more  than  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the 
alkaloid.  Grood  specimens  genendly  contained  from  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent. 


M.  D.  Yry,  in  a  note  appended  to  his  paper  on  the  mode  of  determining 
the  morphia  in  opium,  giyea  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  twenty-one 
specimens  of  what  was  considered  good  commercial  opium,  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

Ko.  12  3.2  per  cent. 


No.  1  ...  only  traces  of  morphia 

2  ...  0.09 

percent. 

3  ...  1.7 

M 

4  ...  2.3 

U 

5  ...  2.3 

M 

6  ...  2.3 

(f 

7  ...  2.4 

i( 

8  ...  2.4 

U 

9  ...  3.0 

(( 

10  ...  3.1 
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11  ...  3.2 
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13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


3.9 

u 
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(( 

4.0 

(1 

4.3 

« 

4.3 

(( 

5.4 
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6.6 
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« 
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ON  TINCTUEB  OP  IODINE. 

BT  DB.  A.  GOFEL. 

The  author  has  examined  the  proportion  of  iodine  in  tinctures  of  iodine 
which  had  been  kept  for  yarious  periodis.  In  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
pjntioD  of  free  iodine,  the  tincture  was  shaken,  according  to  Herzog's 
directions,  with  metallic  copper,  but  the  author  employed,  not  copper 
turningt,  but  copper  obtained  by  precipitation  with  metallic  iron  from  a 
hot,  acidulated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  was  prepared  by  mixing  iodine  with  ten  times 
its  weight  of  alcohol  of  90°  T^.,  and  left  standing  in  a  yery  large  bottle 
fiar  tiiree  weeks,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  to  30°  Cent,  the  bottle  being 
opened  daily  several  times  and  shaken  ;  after  this  it  was  placed  for  five 
weeks  in  a  warm  room  at  the  window,  and  daily  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  the  hgbt  of  the  sun.  During  the  first  eight  weeks.  8.26  per  cent  of 
iodine  had  become  combined;  after  four  weelu  more,  1.85  per  cent;  and  in 
two  successive  equal  periods,  1.92  and  1.97  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  loss  of  free  iodine  was  now  exammed  in  a  tincture  prepared  with 
the  same  proportions  as  the  preceding,  and  kept  in  the  dark  at  a  low 
tonperature.  In  eight  weeks,  0.64  per  cent  of  iodine  was  lost ;  after  four 
weeks  more,  1 .02  per  cent.  Thus,  during  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  a  year, 
only  one  per  cent  of  iodine  was  lost,  or  at  least  became  ineffective.    The 
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properties  of  the  colonrless  liquids  obtained  by  filtration  from  the  iodide  of 
copper  (generated  by  shaking  the  tincture  of  iodine  witli  copper)  were  as 
follows  :  they  possessed  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour,  reacted  strongly  acid, 
left  no  residue  on  being  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  developed  at  first 
add  vapours  of  hydriodic  acid  only.  Solution  of  silver  produced  an 
abundant,  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  became  grey  on  being  boiled  with 
water.  Protonitrate  of  mercury  caused  an  abundant  yellow  precipitate. 
Acetate  of  lead  produced  a  white  turbidness  on  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
but  so  that  the  liquid  still  reacted  upon  litmus,  a  white,  caseous  precipitate 
was  formed,  which  easily  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  Acetate  of  copper  pro- 
duced no  precipitate. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  acid  liquid  was  then  distilled  off*.  Tlie  product 
was  neutral,  possessed  the  same  agreeable  odour  as  the  original  liquid, 
and  yielded  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  silver.  The  residue  in  the 
retort  reacted  as  the  first  liquid.  The  acid  liquid  was  now  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  a  third  part  distilled  off,  when  the  new 
liquid  had  even  a  stronger  ethereal  odour  than  the  first :  the  residue  con* 
listed  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  a  supernatant  liquid.  The 
latter,  on  being  evaporated,  left  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  salt,  which, 
heated  on  platinum  foil,  became  black,  and  emitted  an  offensive  burnt 
smell,  leaving  behind  alkaline  iodide  of  potassium.  Half  of  this  salt  was 
repeatedly  boiled  with  ether,  which  became  light  yellowish  ;  on  being 
evaporated,  it  left  behind  a  small  quantity  of  a  thickly  yellow  liquid  of  an 
acrid  taste.  Tliis  liquid,  mixed  with  water,  yielded  with  a  solution  of  silver 
a  white  flaky  precipitate,  almost  perfectly  soluble  in  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid.  Protonitrate  of  mercury  produced  a  white  fiocculent  precipitate,  at 
first  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  afterwards  becoming  white  and  turbid. 
Chloride  of  mercury  caused  no  precipitate. 

The  remaining  half  of  this  salt  was  boiled  with  absolute  alcohoL  AVhen 
evaporated,  a  ydlowish  salt  remained  behind,  which  was  not  examined 
quantitatively,  but  possessed  the  following  properties  : — A  watery  solution 
gave,  with  a  solution  of  silver,  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  became 
black  on  being  boiled,  and  imparted  to  the  glass  a  brilliant  coat  of  reduced 
silver.  When  the  solution  of  silver  had  not  been  added  in  excess,  the 
reduction  by  boiling  was  very  imperfect.  An  addition  of  acetic  acid 
entirely  prevented  the  reduction  ;  the  predpitate  became  black,  and  the 
liquid  reddish.  Also,  when  precipitated  in  a  cold  state,  the  dear  filtered 
liquid,  yielded,  on  being  boiled,  but  a  small  quantity  of  black  powder,  but 
the  glass  remained  clean.  From  the  precipitate,  nothing  was  extracted  by 
ammonia  or  acetic  acid  which  could  yield  reduced  silver  on  being  boiled. 
Protonitrate  of  mercury  produced  a  dirty,  yellowish,  grey  precipitate. 
Acetate  of  lead  a  white  turbidness,  disappearhag  in  acetic  acid.  Sulphate 
of  copper  a  slight  white  turbidness. 

Most  of  the  iodine  that  had  become  combined  in  the  tincture  was  con- 
tained in  it,  as  hydriodic  acid  [lodwastertioff']  and  iodide  of  ethule.^ 
Pharm,  Central  Biait,  1850,  No.  13. 


ON  THE  PRESENCE  OP  IODINE  IN  FRESH-WATER  PLANTS. 

BT  M.  AD.  CHATIN. 

By  verifying  the  circumstances  pointed  out  by  Mijiler  (Lindley's  Vegt' 
table  Kingdom,  page  363),  viz.,  the  presence  of  iodine  in  a  species  of  cress 
of  unknown  origin.  M.  Chatin  has  ascertained  that  iodine  exists  in  the 
common  water  cress,  and  that  this  fact  is  neither  peculiar  to  this  species, 
nor  common  to  all  crucifers  ;  that  iodine  is  entirely  absent  from,  or  that, 
at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  found  in  terrestrial,  whilst  it  is  always  present 
in  aquatic  plants  ;  that  of  the  lattgr,  those  living  in  running  contain  more 
iodine  tlian  those  living  in  stagnant  water  ;  that,  if  the  stagnant  water  is 
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large  enough  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  wind,  the  quantity  of  iodine  in 
the  plants  growing  in  the  water  is  more  nearly  equal  to  that  in  plants 
found  in  running  water;  that  the  quantity  of  iodine  found  in  plants  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  independent  of  their  nature,  but  dependent  on  their  habitat. 
This  is  shown  by  confervas,  potamogetons,  nymphaeas,  ranunculuses,  cresses, 
which  are  all  equally  rich  in  iodine  when  in  running  water,  and  all  equally 
ipooT  when  in  stagnant  pools ;  and  that  the  iodine  is  not  combined  with 
the  tissue  of  the  plant,  but  exists  in  alkaline  iodide  dissolved  in  the  sap. 

Among  the  plants,  from  the  examination  of  which  the  above  results 
were  deduced,  M.  Chatin  enumerates  the  yellow  alyssum  (alyssum  saxatUe), 
cabbage  (fireusica  oieraeea),  shepherd's  purse  (eapsella  bursapastoris), 
erysimum,  wall-flower,  horse-radish  (cochlearia  armoracia),Tadis\i  (rapha- 
ntu  Mtivus),  as  being  all  terrestrial  crucifers,  containing  no  iodine,  miter 
cress  {nasturtium  officinale),  nasturtium  amphibium,  conferva  crispaiOy  chara- 
fottida,  fontinalia  a}ih/>^e<(ra,  bullrushes  {typlia  anousti/olia  and  minima^ 
scirpua  lacuMtriSj  reed  (arundo  phragmitea),  acorus  calamus,  sagUtaria,  potamo* 
geton  crispum  and  pectinatum,  beccahunaa,  pheHandrium  aquaticum,  gratiola, 
water  ranunculus,  all  are  crucifers  and  other  plants  containing  more  or 
less  iodine. 

Whence  comes  the  iodine  which  is  found  in  f^resh-water  plants?  They 
certainly  do  not  form  it.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  derived  from 
the  salt  springs  and  mineral  sources  in  which  it  has  been  detected  by 
Angelini,  Cantu,  O.  Henry,  and  others  ;  for  it  is  found  not  only  in  plants 
growing  in  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  the  Is^re,  but 
also  in  those  growing  in  every  brook,  pond,  and  marsh.  It  comes,  M. 
Chatin  concludes,  from  every  part  of  the  earth  fh>m  which,  associated  with 
chlorides,  it  is  dissolved  out"  by  the  flowing  of  the  water.  This  explains 
why  plants  in  running  streams  contain  the  most  iodine  ;  for,  in  them,  one 
portion  of  the  water  is  no  sooner  deprived  of  this  element,  than  more 
water,  with  a  fresh  supply,  arrives,  to  be  exhausted  in  its  turn. 

And  how  does  the  iodine  get  into  the  plants?  Is  it  through  their 
whole  surface,  which  separates  it  from  the  water  by  a  peculiar  action,  as 
oxygen  is,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart's  ingenious  theory,  separated 
in  the  process  of  respiration  ?  Or  does  the  iodine  enter  along  with  the 
water,  either  by  the  surface  or  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  then  become 
concentrated  in  their  tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  exhalation  of  the  same 
water,  thus  destroying  M.  Dutrochet's  theory,  that  plants  which  live  in 
water  do  not  transpire  ? 

Tills  discovery  of  the  existence  of  iodine  in  fresh-water  plants  explains 
the  anti-scrofulous,  anti-tuberculous,  and  other  similar  properties  of  phel* 
landrium,  water  cresses,  brook  lime,  &c.,  and  the  reason  of  the  preference 
given  to  those  plants  which  grow  in  running  streams,  as  well  as  of  the 
common  custom  of  prescribing  the  habitual  use  of  aquatic  plants  for  per- 
sons living  in  those  countries  in  which  goitre  is  endemic.  The  water  in 
which  the  ashes  of  these  plants  have  been  washed  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  unless  it  be  found  more  advantageous  to  extract  the  iodine 
from  them. 

M.  Chatin,  in  analysing  the  plants,  carefully  calcined  them,  washed  the 
ashes  with  boiling  water,  and  tested  for  iodine  with  starch,  sulphuric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  discolouring  of 
the  liquids,  and  the  volatilization  of  the  iodine  by  the  application  of  heat, 
were  always  used  as  checks.  According  to  their  richness  in  iodine,  the 
plants  furnished  an  intense  violet  colour  immediately,  or  the  same  colour 
after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  or  a  violet-purple  colour  immediately,  or 
after  a  more  or  less  long  space  of  time. 

In  making  these  operations,  several  precautions  are  necessary.  A  por- 
tion of  the  iodine  will  be  lost  if  the  plant  to  be  calcined  be  not  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  ashes  become 
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inconTenientlj  fusible.  Saline  miztares,  especiallj  if  rich  in  carbonates, 
mark  the  reaction  more  or  less,  particularly  that  of  chlorine.  The  iodine 
disappears  with  great  rapidity  in  solutions  which  are  either  too  hot  or 
too  concentrated,  and  it  is  not  easily  to  be  detected  in  solutions  that  are  a 
Uttle  too  weaJi^  &c. — CompUM  Eendus^  and  Oardenen^  Chronicle, 


ON  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  THE  COLOURING  MATTER  OF 

SUGAR  BY  A  METALLIC  OXIDE. 

BT  HSNBT  WARBUSTON,  F.B.S.  P.O.8.,  &C. 

{In  a  Letter  to  Ph>fesior  GrahaoL) 

Aixow  me  to  put  upon  paper  what  I  said  to  yon  the  other  day,  respecting 
the  experiments  I  made  many  years  ago  (the  year  of  Mr.  Howard's  death) 
with  tiie  yiew  of  precipitating  the  cdooiing  matter  of  brown  sugar  in 
combination  with  a  metallic  oaude. 

My  assbtant  was  a  gentleman,  rdated  by  marriage,  to  Mr.  Howard,  and 
his  operator  in  all  the  experiments  on  sugar^reflning  and  filtering  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Howard's  patents.  He  gave  me  the  information  I  was  in 
want  of,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  syrups  at  which  it  would  be  requisite  to 
^ect  the  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter,  in  order  to  render  any 
process  of  that  kind  available  to  the  sugar  refiner.  He  prepared  for  me  a 
small  apparatus  for  filtering  the  syrups  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  pronounced 
judgment  <m  the  results  obtained. 

^e  metals  I  used  were  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin.  Iron  I  at  once  aban* 
doned.  Lead,  I  was  afraid  of^  though,  with  the  sub-acetate,  followed  by  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  followed  by  a  little  hydrate  of  lime,  I 
obtained  rery  coloiurless  results. 

With  the  sulphate  of  zinc  the  results  were  Tery  good.  A  solution  of 
this  salt  was  first  mixed  with  the  syrups,  and  then  hydrate  of  lime  was 
added,  equivalent  to  the  sulphuric  add  in  the  Sfdt.  One  experiment  of 
this  kind  was  made  on  the  great  scale  at  the  boiling-house  of  a  firm  with 
whom  Mr.  Howard  was  connected  as  to  his  patents,  and  was  regarded  by 
them  as  highly  promising.  However,  Dr.  WoUaston  found  a  trace  of 
zinc  in  some  of  the  syrups  which  had  been  thus  treated,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  zinc  also. 

The  best  results  of  all  were  obtained  with  sulphate  of  tin ;  and  one 
experiment,  on  the  large  scale,  was  made  with  this  salt  at  the  boiling- 
house  of  the  firm  refenred  ta  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on 
my  cotemporary  memoranda  of  the  detaUs  of  all  my  experiments  with 
this  salt ;  and  you  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  the  outline  of  them, 
which  I  now  give  from  memory. 

The  salt  was  inepared  by  precipitating  the  copper  of  blue  vitriol  with 
grain  tin,  the  latter  being  finely  granulated  by  crushing  it  in  a  wooden 
bowl  while  hot  by  a  wooden  pestle ;  and  to  prevent  the  copper  from 
coating  the  tin  as  it  precipitated,  dew  oopper-plates  were  immersed  in 
the  liquid  with  the  tin.  Perhaps  ^e  b^t  way  would  be  to  make  the 
precipitation  in  a  dean  copper  vesseL  To  hasten  the  predpitation,  I 
somethnes  added  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  I  kept  the  vessels  cool 
by  immersing  them  in  water.  I  could  not  obtain  a  strong  solution  of  tin 
in  sulphuric  add  by  the  direct  acticm  of  sulphuric  acid  on  tin :  a  quantity 
of  subsulphate,  or  insduble  oxide,  in  his  case,  was  also  formed. 

After  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  tin  to  the  syrup,  a  quantitv 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  rather  more  than  equivalent  to  the  sulpfauric  add, 
was  superadded,  and  then  the  syrup  was  boiled  l^  steam  and  filtered  hot, 
in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  steam.  I  also  used,  with  great  success,  as  a 
predpitant  of  the  sulphuric  add,  fireshly  predpitated  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead.    But  this  was  only  in  experhaenti  on  the  small  scale. 
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AstoniBhingly  pexfect  results  are  obtained  vith  the  sulphate  of  tin, 
when  70U  operate  with  dHuie  syrups.  The  difficulty  consists  in  effecting 
a  complete  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter  in  &e  syrups  of  the  strength 
nsutdly  emptoytd  by  the  r^ner.  Dr.  Wollaston  did  not  find  any  oxide  of 
tin  in  the  syrups  treated  with  tin. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Howard's  relatiye,  always  advised  the  final  employment 
of  a  small  quantity  of  animal  charcoal,  as  it  gave  a  fltddity  to  strong 
■yrups,  that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  £1  our  small  experiments, 
we  added  a  stmp^tm  of  anioul  charcoal,  after  the  tin  and  lime  had  done 
their  work. 

As  I  made  these  experiments  only  for  my  own  amusement,  and  to  serve 
Mr.  Howard's  £unUy,  if  his  relatives  or  the  firm  thought  fit  to  persevere 
in  them,  I  left  the  matter  in  their  hands.  But  this  was  the  critical  period 
for  them,  when  the  refiners  were  just  beginning  to  take  out  licences  to  boil 
sugar  under  Mr.  Howard's  patents ;  and  their  opinion,  which  appeared  to 
me  a  well-founded  one,  was»  that  any  new  improvements,  suggested  at  that 
period,  would  tend  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  refiners,  and  rather  deter 
them  from  making  up  their  minds  to  apply  at  once  for  a  licence. 

I  conclude  that  all  the  tin  employed  may  be  recovered,  without  difficulty, 
from  the  precipitate,  which  will  be  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  vegetable 
matter  combined  with  oxide  of  tin.  It  would  be  a  saleable  article  to 
metallurgists ;  so  also  will  the  precipitated  copper  be. 

I  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  any  experiments  you  may  make 
with  the  sulphate  of  tin  prove  satisfactory.  Of  course,  any  other  soluble 
salt  of  tin  will  answer,  when  the  dissolving  add  is  neutralized  by  lime  or 
an  alkali,  subject  to  the  condition,  that  the  new  compound  thus  formed  is 
not  soluble  in  the  syrup. 

ON  THE  VOLATILB  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

BT  DB.  C.  a  MITSGHEBLICH. 

MrrscRBBUCH  has  examined  the  effect  of  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  on  rabbits.  The  experiments  of  Wohler  and  Frerichs  had  shown 
that  two  drachms  of  this  oil  given  to  a  dog  cause  sickness,  but  not  death. 
The  urine  of  the  dog  contained  hippuric  acid.  Former  statements, 
concerning  the  veiy  poisonous  character  of  this  oil,  tended  to  show  thdt 
it  is  very  difficult  to  oeprive  it  completely  of  prussic  acid. 

Mitscherlich  applied  an  oil  which  had  been  freed  of  prussic  acid  by 
being  shaken  with  quick-lime  and  a  protosalt  of  iron,  and  then  distilled. 
His  results  were  as  follows : — 

One  and  two  drachm  doses,  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  the  animal 
by  means  of  an  elastic  tube,  acted  powerfully  as  poisons,  but  less  so  than 
the  essential  oil  of  mustard,  though  stronger  than  the  volatile  oils  of 
savin,  caraway,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  fennel,  turpentine,  lemons,  juniper, 
and  copeiva.  It  is  absorbed  by  tiie  stomach,  and  partly  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys  and  lungs.  In  small  doses  it  is,  as  Wohler  and  Frerichs 
state,  oxydized  in  the  organism  and  converted  in  hippuric  acid.  In 
larger  doses,  however,  the  oxydation  is  not  perfect,  part  of  the  volatile 
oil  passing  unchanged  in  the  urine,  where  it  is  easily  discovered  as  well 
as  in  the  exhaled  breath.  The  principd  fatal  symptoms  .are  cessation 
of  vohmtary  motion  and  of  sensibility,  whUBt  the  breathing  and  the  motion 
of  the  heifft,  which  are  accelerated  by  the  poison,  still  continue.  In  the 
intestinal  canal  it  causes  changes  of  structure  similar  to  those  caused  by 
the  oils  before-mentioned.  (Ml  of  bitter  almonds,  not  deprived  of  its 
prussic  acid,  acts  as  a  poison  in  small  doses  only  in  consequence  of  this 
acid.  Even  with  rabbits  quantities  of  one  scruple  did  not  produce  any 
considerable  morbid  symptoms.  The  fiatal  effiict  Is  common  to  many 
other  volatile  oils,  which  are  also  not  fiital  in  small  quantities.— Om^iu 
BlaUj  1850,  p.  829. 


84 
ON  A  QUALITATIVE  TEST  FOR  OTTRIC  ACID. 

BT  JAinSS  HIGOIN. 

Tbe  metbodfl  in  ordinary  use  of  detecting  nitric  acid  do  not  ihow  yery 
small  quantities,  and  tlie  liquid  suspected  to  contain  nitrates  has  generally 
to  be  concentrated  before  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  can  be  ascertained. 

Being  engaged  lately  in  testing  for  nitrates  in  water,  i  employed  the 
following  me&od  with  perfect  success.  It  is  founded  on  the  immediate 
liberation  of  iodine  from  hydriodic  acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  its  subsequent 
detection  by  starch. 

To  insure  accuracy,  certain  minutiee  have  to  be  attended  to ;  and  these 
observed,  the  test  becomes  one  of  great  delicacy. 

1.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  must  be  very  dilute,  or  iodine  is 
liberated  by  sulphuric  acid  alone. 

2.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  must  not  be  added  to  the  mbcture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  liquid  till  cold,  or  iodine  is  apt  to  be  liberated  with- 
out the  presence  of  nitric  acid. 

3.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  suspected  liquid  must 
not  be  too  great,  or  the  most  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  gives 
iodine  without  nitric  acid. 

4.  As  the  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  snlphurio 
acid  upon  iodide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  the  air  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two,  and  a  blue  formed  with  starch,  unless  a  distinct  colour  is 
produced  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  it  may  be  concluded  that  nitric  add  is 
not  present. 

I  dissolve  25  grs.  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  16  oz.  of  water  for  the  test 
solution,  which  is  too  dilute  to  give  iodine  with  sulphuric  acid  idone. 

To  the  suspected  liquid  in  a  test-tube  I  add  not  more  than  one-sixth  of 
its  bulk  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  heat  nearly  to  a  boil,  and  keep 
hot  in  the  sand-bath  for  several  minutes  ;  cool  the  tube  in  cold  water,  and 
add  a  drop  of  starch-mucilage  and  a  few  drops  of  the  test  solution.  U 
nitric  acid  is  present,  the  liquid  assumes  a  blue,  very  intense,  with  even 
s^th  part  of  nitric  acid. 

With      T^th  part  by  weight  of  NOs,  intense  dark  blue. 
^nAro^^  "  "  dark  blue. 

■s^th  "  "  dark  blue. 

TTjiwyth  «*  «*  paler  blue. 

Tiiroth  "  "  pale  blue. 

TirAroth  "  "  blue  tint. 

TirAroth  "  «*  blue  tinge, 

f  ^j^th  '*  **  faint  blue  tinge,  becoming 

decided  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  with  the  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  nitric  add  is  not  liberated  until  after  heating  some 
time;  thus  tv^w^^  P^^  required  ten  minutes  heating  before  the  test 
would  indicate  nitric  acid  ;  -rji^nj^^  ^  heated  twenty  minutes,  and  Yi^^^^th 
I  found  necessary  to  heat  half  an  hour  before  testing. 

Probably,  by  observing  the  same  method,  the  other  tests  for  nitric 
acid,  viz.,  protosulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  indigo  and  gold  leaf,  might 
become  more  delicate ;  but  this  I  have  not  tried. 

Of  course  some  other  adds  would  give  the  same  results,  as  the  chloric 
and  chromic  acids,  &c. ;  but  the  absence  of  these  is  easily  ascertained, 
and  they  occur  seldom  in  analysis.— CAemica/  Gazette, 
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PREPARATION  OP  METACBTIC  ACID 
IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

BT  F.  KELLER. 

A  ooNVXHiBiiT  quantity  (two  or  three  lbs.)  of  bran  is  mixed  to  a  semi- 
floid  consistence,  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  at  50°-— 60°  C. 
(122°— 140°  P.),  and  with  a  fourth-part  of  coarsely-dirided  leather 
(scrapings  of  tanned  ox-hide  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose) ; 
pounded  chalk  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  left  to  ferment  in  a  warm 
place.  The  process  is  complete  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  in 
winter,  and  in  a  few  days  in  summer  ;  its  termination  is  indicated  by  the 
linking  together  of  the  mass,  which  was  previously  spongy  and  intumes- 
cent  The  mass  is  then  strained  and  washed  with  hot  water ;  the  lime- 
salt  converted  into  soda -salt;  and  the  acid  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 
To  separate  any  acetic  or  butyric  acid  that  might  be  present,  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  was  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  rest  added  to  it,  and 
the  free  acid  separated  from  the  saline  residue  by  distillation.  This 
residue  was  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  aeetate  and  metacetate  of 
soda.  In  all  subsequent  experiments  which  the  author  made  with  the 
Tiew  of  disooYering  the  presence  of  any  other  acid  besides  metacetic,  the 
silver-salt  prepared  from  the  residue  was  found  to  have  the  same  com- 
position^Tix.: — 

Calculated  Found. 


Ct 36  19.89  19.73 

H»  5  2.76  2.72 

Ag  108  59.55  59.32 

O4    82  17.80  18.23 


181  100.00  100.00 

The  silver* salt,  when  newly  prepared,  may  be  recrystallized  from  hot 
water,  without  perceptible  blackening;  but  after  drying  over  sulphuric 
add,  it  is  for  the  most  part  decompoB<3  by  boiling  with  water.  The  lead- 
salt  prepared  by  saturating  the  pure  acid  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
formed  a  radiated  cnrstalline  mass,  which,  when  heated  by  the  hand, 
deliquesced  to  a  viscid  liquid.  The  baryta  salt  dried  up  to  a  gummy  mass, 
but  after  a  while  swelled  up  in  cauliflower-like  tuft»,  which  effloresced  and 
fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  salt  contains  36.38  per  cent. 
(9  at.)  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  it  loses  when  heated  to  140°  C. 
1.43  grammes  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  yielded  1.186  Ba  Q.  SOt =54.42 
per  cent,  baryta.  The  soda-salt  was  onlv  once  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
state,  after  being  heated  to  ftision  and  then  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water.  It  was  generally  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
greasy  mass.  All  these  salts,  when  thrown  upon  water  in  small  fragments, 
exhibit  a  rotatory  movement,  similar  to  that  of  the  butyrates.— ilizn.  Clu 
Pharm.t  Ixxiii.,  205. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OP  CHLORATE  OP  POTASH  AND 

OTHER  CHLORATES. 

BT  F.  GRACE  CALVERT,  F.C.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Manchester. 

Ownro  to  the  importance  which  chlorate  of  potash  has  acquired  within 
the  last  two  or  three  yean  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  due  principally 
to  its  application  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  steam  colours,  to  raise  their 
intensifr  and  increase  their  beauty,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  which  commercial  potashes  have  attained  daring  the  last  two  years, 

vox.,  z.  H 
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without  any  prospect  of  beeommg  cheapecy  I  was  indiioed  a  few  months 
back  to  try  if  any  other  chlorate  could  he  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  potash ;  and  also  whether  a  cheaper  method  could  not  be  deyised 
for  manufacturing  that  important  commercial  product,  of  which  the  useM 
application  as  an  oxidizing  agent  is  greatJiy  impeded  by  its  high  price. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  pota^es  have  ayeraged  for  the  laat  two  years 
from  £2  to  £2  5s.  a  hnndred  weight,  which  quantity  does  not  contain 
above  39  to  41  per  cenL  of  potash,  the  remaining  amount  of  alkali  often 
quoted  to  exist  in  the  salts  being  soda.  It  may  be  stated  Uiat  in  all  the 
potashes  which  I  hare  analyzed,  I  hare  uniformly  found  &om  10  to  12  per 
cent,  of  soda. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  preparation  of  the  chlorate  of 
lime,  which  I  produced  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  thick 
milk  of  lime  neariy  boiling.  It  appeared,  after  several  experiments,  that 
heat  had  great  influence  in  assistmg  tlie  oxidation  of  the  dilorine.  For 
whilst  at  ordinary  temperatures  I  could  only  obtain  hypochlorite  of  lime 
at  about  200°  or  212°  Fahr^  little  or  no  hypochlorite  was  formed,  but  a 
Isjrge  amount  of  chlostUe  of  Ume. 

It  will  be  seen  immediately,  that  it  was  the  observation  of  the  remark- 
able inflppTififl  of  a  temperature  of  about  212°  Eahr.,  to  increase  tiie  degree 
of  acidification  of  chlorine,  which  led  meio  the  discovery  of  a  new  method 
of  preparing  chlorate  of  potash. 

I  tried  for  some  time  to  find  a  mode  of  separating  chlorate  of  lime  from 
chloride  of  calcium.  But  the  chlorate  is  not  to  be  separated  with  facility 
firom  the  highly  deliquescent  chloiide  of  calcium. 

A  curious  cdiemical  reaction  was  observed  to  take  place  several  times, 
daring  the  numerous  trials  which  were  made  on  this  point.  It  was  that 
large  amounts  of  pure  oxygen  were  often  given  aS ;  and  on  every  recur- 
rence of  such  an  action,  no  chlorate  was  produced. 

I  next  directed  my  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  chlorate  of 
baryta,  the  commercial  manufacture  of  which  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  recent  opening  of  an  extensive  mine  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  at  Pride  HUl,  in  Wales,  near  Shrewsbuiy.  The  mineral  referred 
to,  yields  on  an  average  nineV^  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate.  In  fact,  its 
high  degree  of  purity  has  caused  its  successful  application  at  the  potteries, 
and  aho  in  the  finishing  of  calicoes,  as  a  substitute  for  carbonate  of  lead 
in  the  glazing  of  cards,  &c. 

I  at  first  fdlowed  the  process  described  in  chemical  works,  namely,  the 
passiog  of  a  current  of  cMorine  gas  through  water  holdLng  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  suapension.  Instead  of  forming  clilorate,  I  only  produced  a 
hypochlorite  ;  but  when  a  heat  of  from  200°  to  212°  Fahr.  was  commu- 
nicated to  a  thick  milk  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  one  of  the  neatest  chemical 
reactions  took  place,  for  the  whole  mass  was  transformed  into  chlorate  of 
baryta  and  chloride  of  barium. 

It  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  that  a  cheap  substitute  for  chlorate  of 
potash  was  thus  obtained.  But  I  was  deceived ;  as  it  was  found  im^ 
possible  to  separate  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  clilorate  of  baryta  from 
the  chloride  of  barium,  even  by  seven  or  eight  consecutive  crystallizations 
from  water.  Though  eartakily  the  Ghlorato  was  becoming  gradm^ly 
purer,  still  it  was  impossible  to  tee  that  salt  caompletdy  from  chloride  of 
barium.  Although  this  coincidence  in  the  solubility  of  these  two  salts 
had  been  remarked  by  Chenevix,  still,  as  in  most  works,  the  chlorate  of 
baryta  is  stated  to  be  employed  to  prepare  chloric  acid,  I  persevered,  but 
regret  to  say  in  vain.  Xeven  tried  to  sep«EMke>t2Mtt  two  sails,  by  treating 
them  with  raetifled  spirits  and  wood  naphtha^  or  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
molhyl,  hat  withaatsuoaasa. 

X  noat  diiOQled  miy  effiirto  to  disoorer  a  dMaper  method  than  thoie 
hitiierto  knofWDt  of  fnparing  the  cUfliate  of  potash. 
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it'll  neoeiMrT'  hate  to  mentionf  that  the  ehkmte  «C  poteth  is  not  now 
generally  mBimmctorBd  by  paaamgcUannfrintoa  eonoanteted  solatian 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  bnt  that  the  uaefol  {unocesf  reeommended  by  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  namelf,  of  csnying  a  cozrent  of  ohirfwriiw  through  a 
miztine  of  solphate  of  potash  aad  Ume,  has  been  genendiy  adopted*  and 
has  giiFen  satisfbctoiy  vesnlts, 

I  phwed  myself  in  the  best  dicuaastances  for  ascertaimag  the  relation 
<^  this  process  to  the  one  heteafler  described.  One  ecjuyal^t  or  ninety- 
seven  parts  of  snlphaie  of  potash,  dissolred  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  watei; 
and  muced  witii  six  equTiuents  of  lime^  or  168  parts,  was  submitted  to  a 
current  of  chlorine,  at  212^  f  ahr.  Although  chlorate  of  potash  was 
formed  in  this  experiment,  yet  its  qjoantity  was  inferior  to  the  theoretical 
amoimt,  namely,  122.5  pacta. 

From  this,  and  other  experimenta,  and  ako  Ihnn  information  which  I 
have  obtained,  I  find,  that  oommerdalljr,  122.5  pavts  of  chlmate  <^  potash 
c  are  never  pioduoBd  from  97  pacts  of  sulphate  cf  potash.     No  doubt,  this 

result  is  due  to  ^teforniation  of  a  certain  amount  ctf  chloride  of  potassium, 
in  addition  to  the  imperfect  decon^eattion  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  by 
the  lime. 

A  mixture  d  cfakride  d  potaasiimi  with  lime  was  also  ssbmitted  to 
experiment,  but  yielded  no  satisfactory  results. 

It  was  several  months  after  my  zescaoches  were  completad*  that  I  learnt 
fromPro&ssor  Qraham  himaeU^  that  he  had  published  in  the  TVanaactiont 
tf  Ae  Cbemieal  Sodefyj  voL  L,  p.  5,  a  short  notice  on  the  production  of  the 
dilorate  of  potash  by  means  of  a  miactare  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
lime.  StUl  tills  diemist  has  sot  inqnired  into  the  precise  beving  of  lus 
interesting  observatien  ti/B  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  process  com- 
i<  merdaily,  and  the  amoost  of  chhxrate  produoed. 

I  was  led  by  a  series  of  consecutive  trials  to  examine  what  would  take 
place  by  passing  dilorine  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  tbrofsgh  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  oontaSifing  caustic  lime  in  suspension.  Under  these 
drcumstaofses,  I  oidy  produoed  tiie  hypochlorites  of  potash  and  Hme,  and 
the  chlorides  of  potasainm  and  caleinm  ;  hut  if  the  chemical  action  was 
assisted  by  heat,  chlorate  of  potash  was  formed  in  large  amount  instead  of 
hypochdorite. 

It  is  certainly  intereating  to  see  in  this  series  of  experiments,  how  a  com- 
parative small  increase  of  temperature  (from  60^^  to  180®)  modifles 
ehendcal  action,  and  asaiats  the  fixation  of  an  additional  amount  of  oxygen 
by  the  chlorine. 
^  Having  been  successAil  aofSur,  my  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  best 

means  of  producing  by  this  method  the  lai^est  anxmnt  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  an  oio^ct  whidi  I  arrived  at  by  examining  the  influence  of  solutions 
of  canstie  -paiaah,  more  or  less  oonoeittrated,  upon  the  quantity  of  salt 


For  my  Urst  expeiimentL  a  solQtian  of  eaustie  potash  of  specific  fpravity 
I JMO,  at  eo'^  Fahr.,  was  taken,  containing  34  grains  of  real  potash  in  1000 
fluid  grains  of  Uqidd.  In  order  also  to  act  always  on  the  same  proportion 
of  pciaah,  a  constaoiit  bidk  of  fluid  was  taken,  which  contamed  exac% 
100  graina  of  oxide  of  potassonu.  In  this  case,  therefore^  3000  fluia 
gtaias  wese  made  uae  d,  containing  102  grains  of  potash.  I  then  took 
six  equivalents  of  goad  qui^  lime»tora58  grains,  which,  scfter  being  shiked, 
were  added.  The  mixtae  befaig  heated  to  about  200°  M$hi^  a  rapid 
cnnent  of  eUoriae  mas  passed  through,  as  long  as  thegaa  was  absorbed* 
The  whole  was  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  small  deposit  washed  with 
boiling  water.  The  liquor  in  cooling  yielded  a  fair  amount  of  chlorate, 
whidi  vraa  sfig^itfy  increased  by  the  oancentrafcian  of  the  mother-liquor. 
Thequaotity  was  130  grains  of  cUomte,  er  three  tirees  as  much  as  potash 
alone  wenld  have  giveit. 

h2 
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A  aecond  escperiment  was  made  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of 
specific  gravity  1.050,  and  containing  forty  grains  of  potash  in  1000  fluid 
grains;  consequently  2778  grains  of  this  caustic  solution  were  taken,  and 
contained  100  grains  of  oxide  of  potassium.  After  being  mixed  with  the 
reqidied  proportion  of  slaked  lime,  they  were  submitted  to  the  operation 
above  described,  and  gave  140  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash,  exclusive  of  a 
small  amount  of  that  salt  left  in  the  mother-liquor.  As  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  caustic  potash  for  a  given  bulk  of  fluid  appeared,  there- 
fore, favourable,  a  third  trial  was  now  made  with  a  solution  of  specific 
gravity  1.070,  containing  58.75  grains  of  oxide  of  potassium  in  1000  fluid 
grains ;  or  1750  grains  contained  102  grains  of  oxide  of  potassium.  In 
this  trial  158  grains  of  chlorate  were  produced. 

Such  detiUls  on  the  action  of  chlorine  on  solution  of  caustic  potash  at 
diff'erent  strengths  may  be  excused,  as  they  afford  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  modifications  which  chemical  actions  may  undergo  in  con- 
sequence of  the  influence  of  small  changes,  either  in  the  mode  of  operating, 
or  in  the  medium  in  which  the  reactions  take  place.  The  results  perfectly 
corroborate  the  facts  which  I  formerly  observed  respecting  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  nitrate  of  lead,  as  well  as  the  remarks  whi(£  I  then  mode 
on  the  formation  of  the  salts  resulting  from  the  action  of  these  two 
compounds. 

It  was  necessary  to  proceed  v^  cautiously  with  this  series  of  expe- 
riments, as  I  had  remarked  that  if  a  particular  strength  in  the  solution 
of  caustic  potash  was  exceeded,  I  then  produced  chloride  of  potassium  and 
less  chlorate.  Another  serious  impediment  was  also  created  by  the  liquor 
becoming  so  thick,  by  the  amount  of  lime  required  for  a  given  weight  of 
potash,  that  the  free  passage  of  chlorine  gas  was  prevented. 

In  a  fourth  experiment  I  took  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  speciflc 
gravity  1.090  at  60°  ITahr.  A  quantity  of  liquor  containing  100  grains 
of  potash  gave  172  grains  of  chlorate. 

In  a  flflh  trial,  a  liquor  of  specific  gravity  1.099  being  used,  100  grains 
of  potash  gave  185  grains  of  chlorate,  besides  some  le^  in  the  mother- 
liquor.  This  last  quantity  already  exceeded  more  than  four  times  that 
which  potash  alone  would  have  furnished. 

In  a  sixth  experiment  an  enormous  amount  of  chlorate  was  produced, 
amounting,  as  it  will  be  seen,  to  nearly  the  theoretical  proportion,  namely, 
S60  parts  of  dilorate  for  100  parts  of  potash;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  manufactures,  the  amount  produced  would  be  still  nearer,  as  the  portion 
left  in  the  mother-liquor  would  be  comparatively  less. 

A  solution  was  finally  employed  of  caustic  potash  of  specific  gravity  1.110, 
or  containing  10.233  per  cent  of  real  potash;  consequently  the  quantity  of 
fluid  operated  upon,  1000  fiuid  grains,  contained  102.33  grains  of  oxide  of 
potassium.  To  this  liquid  was  added  358  grains  of  quick  lime  previously 
slaked.  The  whole  being  slightly  heated,  a  rapid  current  of  cUorine  gas 
was  pojMed  through,  the  temperature  rising  very  fast  to  180°  Fahr.,  owing 
to  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action.  The  operation  was  considered 
complete  when  the  liquid  refused  to  absorb  any  more  gas ;  the  whole  waa 
then  eva^rated  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolvd  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  liquor  filtered.  After  washing  the  slight  deposit  left  on  the  filter, 
the  whole  of  the  liquors  were  evaporated  for  crystallization.  The  amount 
of  chlorate  of  potash  obtained  in  this  experiment  was  equal  to  220  grains, 
with  some  salt  still  left  in  the  mother  'liquors.  The  last  no  doubt  amounted 
to  nearly  20  grains,  owing  to  the  rather  large  bulk  of  mother-liquors 
which  were  reserved,  so  as  to  prevent  the  chlorate  flrom  being  toiled  with 
chloride  of  potassium. 

It  is  certunly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a  detenninato  specific 
gravity  where  the  chemical  reaction  is  brought  to  bear  to  its  fullest 
extend  or  where^  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  potash  is  traafformed 
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into  chlorate,  while  in  solntions  of  greater  or  less  specific  graTity,  a 
■mailer  quantity  of  chlorate  is  produced,  with  a  correaponding  increase 
of  chloride  of  potassium.  This  chemical  reaction  is  rendered  still  more 
worUi  of  notice  by  the  influence  of  the  above  fkct  in  modifying  the  action 
4j/[  chlorine,  relatively  to  its  affinity  for  potassium  or  calcium.  Thus,  in 
a  liquor  of  specific  grarity  1. 1 10,  we  find  that  calcium  takes  precedence  of 
potassium,  m  combining  with  chlorine,  and  presenres  the  latter  metal 
almost  entirely  from  the  action  of  chlorine;  while  the  oxygen,  disengaged 
from  the  c^cium,  applies  itself  to  the  chlorine,  to  transform  the  latter  into 
chloric  acid,  which  neutralizes  the  potash  only.  This,  so  fistr  as  I  am 
aware,  is  the  only  example  which  chemistry  afibrds,  where,  in  the  presence 
of  two  bases,  the  chlorine  applies  itself  almost  entirely  to  one  of  the  metals, 
whilst  oxygen  attaches  itsefr  to  the  chlorine,  converting  it  into  an  acid 
which  neutralizes  exclusively  the  second  base,  namely,  the  potash. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  the  above  process  over  the  old  one,  will 
be  easily  conceived,  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  latter,  105  parts  of  oxide 
of  potassium  yielded  only  43  parts  of  chlorate,  whilst,  treated  by  the 
method  here  recommended,  100  parts  of  the  same  oxide  give  nearly  260 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

The  chlorate  may  be  produced  by  the  new  process  at  about  sevenpence 
per  pound;  and  might  therefore  be  supplied  on  terms  which  are  greatly 
Delow  the  present  market  price. 

Before  concluding,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  valuable 
assistance  which  I  have  received  in  tliis  inquiry  fh>m  one  of  my  former 
pupils,  Mr.  Charles  0*NeU,  of  this  town. — Quarterfy  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  

COPAL  AND  COPAL  VARNISH. 

On  the  different  eorta  of  CoptU  found  in  ihe  market^  and  on  the  MbdeofManu' 
facturing  Copal  Varnish  for  certain  purposes* 

BT  K.  B.  SCHDrDLEB. 

Thbbb  are  three  sorts  of  copal  to  be  found  in  the  market,  without  either 
of  them  having  any  other  name  attached,  whereby  to  ascertain  this  dif- 
ference, than  the  terms  East  and  West  India  copal,  the  latter  term  in- 
cluding two  kinds  very  different  from  each  other. 

As  to  the  East  Jxidia  copal,  called  also  AfWcan  copal,  it  is  softer,  more 
colourless,  and  transparent  than  the  other  varieties,  always  having  a  clean 
surface,  and  emitting  an  agreeable  odour  when  heated.  Its  form  is  glo- 
bular, and  it  would  be  as  well  at  once  to  give  it  the  name  of  globular 
copal,  as  a  distinctive  mark.  This  is  the  copal  which  furnishes  the  best 
varnish.  Old  oil  of  turpentine  has  but  little  action  on  this  copal ;  more 
recently-distilled  turpentine  dissolves  it  completely  ;  but  not  inaUurger 
proportion  than  its  own  weight,  or  the  excess  of  copal  is  precipiiated. 
Rectified  turpentine,  or  turpentine  digested  with  sulphur,  is  able  to  take 
tip  double  its  weight  of  this  copal  without  any  precipitation— the  solution, 
however,  at  this  strength,  is  somewhat  turbid. 

Oil  of  rosemary,  thick  and  old,  only  causes  the  copal  to  swell ;  that 
which  has  been  newly  rectified,  or  as  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the  market, 
piovided  that  it  has  been  carefully  kept,  dissolves  the  copal  in  any  pro- 
portion, giving  a  dear  yellowish  solution,  which,  in  the  proportion  of  equal 
parts  of  oil  and  copal,  remains  fluid  enough  for  use. 

This  kind  of  copal  fuses  much  more  readily  than  the  other  two.  It  is 
less  volatile,  and  gives  out  no  empyreumatic  oil,  but  only  some  watery 
acid.  If  the  operation  be  performed  without  access  of  air,  fire  carefhlly 
reguUted,  and  the  vessehi  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  f^  disengage- 
ment of  the  liquid  substances  formed,  this  copal  is  not  darker  after  than 
before  fmUm.  As  soon  as  it  ceases  to  froth  up,  the  fhsion  is  complete, 
and  then  good  oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  the  copal  in  any  proportion,  and 
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IbniiB,  according  to  the  solirent  used,  a  beaotiftd  and  good  Tarnish  for  tbe 
metals,  paintiDgB,  wood  exposed  to  the  air,  leather,  &c,  &c. 

The  second  kind  of  copal,  called  West  India  copal,  or  American  copal, 
is  imported  in  pieces  almost  always  fiat,  and  of  a  size  scarcely  exceeding 
three  ounces  in  weight ;  it  is  very  hard,  has  a  rough  appearance,  and  is 
without  smell  or  taste.  Its  colour  is  yellowish,  and  never  cdomiess  like 
tlie  preceding.  Insects  are  very  rarely  to  he  found  in  it.  It  is  hrought 
from  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and  North  America. 

According  to  Lunery  it  exudes,  in  tbe  AntdUes,  from  a  large  tree,  falls 
into  the  riyulets  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  from 
thence  is  carried  away  by  the  rivers,  and  thrown  upon  their  banks. 
According  to  this  Chemist,  it  owes  its  great  hardness  to  its  remaining  a 
kmg  time  in  water.  If  we  caiefViIly  examine  &e  exterior  of  this  copal,  we 
shsdl  find  that  the  outer  layer,  which  is  coarse,  and  not  transparent,  bears 
no  impression  either  of  siuid  or  £rt,  and  rarely  of  leaves.  Its  exterior 
Sfppearance  gives  no  indication  of  subtoranean  origin. 

Absolute  dcohol  dissolves  it  in  so  small  a  proportion,  that  no  advantage 
ia  derivable  ttom  a  spirituous  vami  A,  although  those  which  are  thus  pre- 
pared are  very  hard  and  durable.  Kectified  oil  of  turpentine  dissolvest 
after  a  long  digestion,  a  small  quantity  of  this  e(^al,  and,  when  heated 
for  some  time,  the  solution  becomes  coloured ;  with  new  oil  of  rosemary 
it  swells,  but  it  is  not  dissolved. 

It  fbses  also  with  much  more  difficulty  than  I3ie  globular  oopal,  giving 
off  much  less  watery  acid,  but  a  good  deal  of  empyreumatic  olL  Fused 
with  access  of  air,  it  becomes  entirely  black,  unless  a  large  vessel  be  em« 
ployed,  in  which  the  empyreumatic  oil  can  be  readily  removed.  It  is  also 
blackened  by  repeated  msions.  As  soon  as  the  copal  ceases  to  froth  up, 
the  fusion  is  complete.  If  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  fused,  or  if  an  oil  of 
turpentine,  containing  too  much  lesin,  be  employed  for  dissolving  the 
oopal,  a  good  deal  of  copal  settles  down  from  the  scuution.  Notwithstand- 
ing most  minnte  precautions,  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  varnish  with  this 
oopal,  free  from  a  brown  colour. 

The  third  kind  of  copal  is  imported  in  convex  or  concave  pieces,  weighing 
about  half  a  pound  each,  often  containing  insects  and  vegetaUe  sulwUmces. 
Its  odour  is  aromatic,  its  consistenoe  is  not  hard,  and,  when  warm,  it 
readily  takes  the  impression  of  the  naU.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  hard  oopal,  and, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter,  I  give  it  the  name  of  maect  copaL 

Alcohol,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  oil  of  turpentine  act  upon  it  in  the  same 
way  as  on  hard  copal.  Its  fusing  point  is  between  that  of  the  globular 
and  the  hard  copals.  When  in  a  state  of  frision,  it  gives  off  less  acid  than 
Ibe  former,  but  much  more  oil  (volatile  as  well  as  empyreumatic')  than  the 
latter  ;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  the  hard  copaL  By  careful  treat- 
ment, a  transparent  varnish  is  obtained  with  it ;  but  so  soft  and  so  slow 
in  drying,  that  it  would  be  as  well  altogether  to  reject  its  use  in  the  manu- 
focture  d  varnish. 

To  Prepare  a  Varnish  for  Coatina  Metah, — ^Digest  one  part  of  bruised 
copal  in  two  parts  of  absolute  alcohol ;  but  as  this  varnish  dries  too  quickly, 
it  is  preferable  to  take  one  part  of  copal,  one  part  of  oU  of  rosemary,  and 
two  to  three  parts  of  absolute  alcohoL  This  gives  a  dear  varnish,  as 
limpid  as  water.  It  should  be  applied  hot,  and,  when  dry,  it  will  be  found 
f^SfJ  hard  and  durable. 

To  Prepare  a  Vamiah  Jbr  eAe  Scales  of  Thermoimeten, — ^I  recommend  the 
following: — One  part  of  copal,  one  port  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  three  parts 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  recently  rectified  or  digested  with  snljdmr.  After  a 
moderate  digestion,  the  varnish  is  ready  for  use.  This  varnish  dries  quick, 
but  is  not  so  hard  as  the  preceding,  although  it  resists  the  action  of  the 
air  and  atmospheric  influences. 

For  VamiAmg  Leather. — ^Especially  of  ddicate  colours,  I  recommend 
the  following :— Six  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  saturated  with  caoatchoucy 
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two  psurto  of  oopal,  and  two  parte  of  oil  of  rosemary.    This  yamisfa  ahotild 
be  applied  somewhat  flmid,  and  always  dried  at  a  high  temperature. 

Fbr  Vamiahuig  JFlmutene. — ^The  fused  copal  dissulyed  in  oil  of  tuipentine 
is  the  most  economicaL  If  the  copal  has  not  been  kept  a  sufficient  time 
in  a  state  of  ftision,  the  yamish  made  with  it  remains  soft  ftv  some  time 
after  it  is  dry,  and  afterwank  peels  off. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FREEZING  OF  THE  ALBUMEN  OF 

EGGS.  ■ 

BT  JAMES  PAGET,  B8Q.,  u 

Prafisssor  of  Anatomy  and  Snrgeiy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sorgeons. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  illustrate  a  peculiar  property  of  the 
albumen  of  the  eggs  of  birds,  a  property  which  seems  to  haye  its  purpose 
in  preserving  them  from  the  injurious  eff^tsof  very  low  temperatures. 

Mr.  Hunter  obserred  that  a  fresh  egg  will  resist  fi'eezing  longer  than 
one  which  has  been  previously  frozen  and  thawed  ;  and  he  Deferred  tliis 
fact  to  the  "  vital  x)ower"  of  the  egg  in  the  first  case,  and  the  destruction 
of  that  power  by  freezing  in  the  second.  The  author^  experiments  confirm 
those  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  prove,  also,  that  when  fresh  eggs  are  exposed  to 
very  low  temperatures,  and  also  in  the  case  of  eggs  which  are  decayed,  or 
putrid,  or  the  contents  of  which  have  been  mudi  altered  by  mechanical 
force  or  by  electricity,  a  shorter  time  is  sufficient  for  the  fxvezing  of  sach 
QggB,  than  is  necessar}'  fbr  the  freezmg  of  tliose  which  are  xminjured. 

An  examination  of  the  rates  at  which  heat  was  lost  by  the  several  eggs 
exposed  to  temperatures  varying  from  zero  to  10*^  Fahr.,  showed  that 
fr^h  eggs,  though  they  resist  freezing  longer  than  any  otlien,  yet  lose 
heat  more  quickly;  and  that  their  resistance  to  freezing  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  property  of  their  albumen,  the  temperature  of  which  may  be 
reduced  to  16**  Fahr.,  or  much  lower,  without  freezing,  although  its  proper 
freezing-point  is  at  or  just  below  32*^.  Other  than  fresh  eggs  lose  heat 
comparatively  slowly,  but  freeze  as  soon  as  their  temperature  is  reduced 
to  82°  ;  fresh  eggs  lose  heat  more  quickly,  but  may  be  [reduced  to  16°  or 
lower;  then,  at  the  instant  of  beginning  to  freeze,  t^eir  temperature  rises 
to  82°. 

That  this  peculiarity  of  fresh  eggs  is  not  due  to  vital  properties,  is 
proved  by  experiments  whidi  show  that  certain  injuries,  such  as  mecha- 
nical violence,  addition  of  water,  and  others,  which  spoil  their  powers  of 
resisting  freezing,  do  not  prevent  eggs  from  being  developed  in  ineubation. 
By  the  same  and  other  experiments,  which  are  ralated,  it  is  made  probable 
that  the  peculiarity  depends  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  albumen; 
for,  whatever  makes  the  albumen  more  liquid  than  it  is  naturally  in  the 
fresh  egg,  destroys  the  power  of  resisting  freezing. 

The  author  could  find  no  other  substance  possessing  this  property  ;  and 
in  evidence  of  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  eggs  from  the 
loss  of  thdr  capacity  of  development,  which  they  would  suffer  in  being 
frozen,  he  relates  experiments  in  which  eggs  were  kept  for  a  considerable 
time  at  temperatures  ranging  from  zero  to  10°  Fahr.,  yet  were  afterwards 
developed  in  incubation.  By  theeame  series  of  experiments  it  waS'  shown 
that,  although  freezing  renders  the  effectual  development  of  the  germ 
impossible,  yet  the  intensest  cold,  if  freezing  does  not  take  place,  haJs  no 
similar  result. — Chenueal  Gazette, 


ON  BREAD. 

BT  DB.   F.  KBLI^EB. 

Most  of  the  rye-bread,  especially  that  baked  in  the  country,  where  the 
leaven  is  often  left  to  itself  for  a  whole  week,  has  an  unpleasant  acid  taste, 
which,  according  to  tbe  process  of  baking,  can  only  originate  from  the 
BNsenoe  of  ehlier  acetic  or  luetic  acid.     To  determine  which  of  these 
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acids  is  formed,  an  infusion  of  bread,  prepared  by  washing  slices  of  dried 
bread,  was  subjected  to  distillation,  and  the  slightly  acid  distilled  liquor, 
after  being  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  eyaporated  in  the  water- 
bath.  The  crystalline  form  of  the  salt,  which  was  formed  on  a  watch- 
glass,  was  that  of  acetate  of  soda.  The  silver  salt  obtained  from  it 
yielded,  on  an  average  of  two  experiments,  65.1 1  per  cent,  of  metallic  silver, 
the  acid  was  consequently  acetic  acid,  and,  according  to  this,  the  pores  of 
the  new  baked  bread  are  lined  with  a  thin  film  of  spirit  of  wine,  generated 
during  the  fennentation,  but  which  soon  changes  into  the  above-mentioned 
acid. 

The  residue  was  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the 
gum  and  sugar,  and  then  examined  for  lactic  acid,  but  without  success. 

The  analysis  of  the  rye-bread  used  in  the  experiment,  was, 

Water 49.64 

Unaltered  starch  36.55 

Nit«>geni«dextr«*with  {sinj^^::;::;  til 

Vegetable  fibre 4.40 

Salts   1.17 


100.00 

During  the  process  of  baking,  part  of  the  insoluble  gluten  contained  in 
the  flour,  passes  over  into  the  soluble  modification  of  it ;  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  the  extract  of  bread  was  two  per  cent. 

The  bread  which  had  been  perfectly  exhausted  by  water,  and  which,  for 
the  most  part,  consisted  of  unchanged  starch,  left  behind,  on  being  treated 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  nitrogenized  substance,  which  was  very 
an^dogous  to  the  hordein  of  barley. 

The  proportions  of  nitrogen  in  rye-bread  are  as  follows  : — ^that  of  the 
dried  bread  was  1.8  per  cent.,  that  of  the  extract  2  per  cent.;  and  that  of 
the  exhausted  bread  1.6  per  cent. 

The  exhausted  bread  forms  79.7  of  the  anhydrous  bread,  and  the  extract 
17.93  ;  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  therefore  cfdculated  to  be, 

For  the  first 1.31 

For  the  latter  0.37 

1.68  per  cent, 
which  agrees  nearly  with  1.8. 
The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  bread  calculated  by  100  parts,  is, 

In  the  extract   , 22  per  cent. 

In  the  residue   78  per  cent. 

Bttchner's  Repertorium,  1850,  Bd.  Iv,  H.  3,  P.  SS6. 
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BLUE. 

No.  1. — Sulphate  of  copper  Jj,  sulphuric  acid  5ss,  water  ^ 

No.  2. — Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  ammonio-nitrate  of  nickel  (see 
No.  5)  and  water. 

No.  3. — Prussian  blue  gr.  x.,  oxalic  acid  gr.  xx.,  water  ^vj. 

No.  4. — Dissolve  nickel  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  add  ammonia  in  excess, 
and  dilute  with  water. 

No.  5. — ^Dissolve  nickel  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  add  ammonia  in  excess 
and  dilute  with  water. 

GREEK. 


^o.  1.— Sulphate  of  copper  iy,  chloride  of  sodium  Jv,  water  ^xx. 
C7o«  2. — ^Dissolve  ^  of  nickel  in  5VJ  of  nitric  add,  and  add  Ot  of  w 
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No.  3. — ^Dissolve  nickel  in  dilute  sulphuric  Acid,  and  dilute  with  water. 

No.  4. — DissoWe  sulphate  of  copper  in  water,  and  add  bichromate  of 
potash  until  the  required  colour  is  produced. 

No.  5. — ^Dissolve  aromonio-sulphate  of  copper  in  water,  and  add  bichro- 
mate of  potash  until  the  required  colour  is  produced. 

No.  6. — Dissolre  sidphate  of  copper  in  water,  and  add  nitric  acid  until 
the  required  colour  is  produced. 

No.  7.~Dissolye  distilled  yerdtgris  in  acetic  acid,  and  dilute  it  with 
water. 

ULAG. 

Na  I. — ^DisaolTe  zaffre  (impure  oxide  of  cobalt)  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter,  and  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess ;  to  this  add  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  until  the  required  colour  is  produced. 

No.  2.— Dissolve  zaflfire  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  add  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  excess  ;  to  this  add  ammonio-nitrate  of  nickel  (see  Blue, 
No.  5)  until  the  required  tint  is  produced. 

OEANOE. 

No.  1. — ^Dissolve  bicliromate  of  potash  in  water  until  the  required  tint 
is  produced. 

No.  2.— The  same  as  the  last,  but  adding  some  oil  of  yitriol  or  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

FINK. 

Ko.  I. — Dissolye  ^ij  of  zafiVe  in  ^tj  of  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  add 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  then  add  f  ^  of  liquor  potasses, 
and  dilute  with  water,  to  produce  the  required  colour. 

No.  2. — Nitrate  of  cobalt  may  be  used,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  last. 

PirSPLE. 

No.  1. — Sulphate  of  copper  Jj,  carbonate  of  ammonia  ^ss,  water  O^ss. 
No.  2. — The  last  colour,  witha  small  quantity  of  the  PM  No.  I. 

BED. 

No.  1. — ^Macerate  powdered  cochineal  in  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  dilute 
it  with  water. 

Na  2. — ^Dissolve  carmine  in  solution  of  ammonia,  and  dilute  it  with 
water. 

No.  3. — Wash  the  best  madder  two  or  three  times  with  cold  water,  then 
macerate  it  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter  the  solution,  and 
dilute  it  with  water. 

Na  4. — Dissolve  madder  lake  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

yiOLET. 

Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  diluted  with  water,  and  enough  of  the 
pink  colour  No.  1  to  produce  the  required  tint 

TELLOW. 

Bichromate  of  potash  3y],  carbonate  of  potash  5iy,  water  §xyj. 


THE  LAGOONS  OF  TUSCANY. 

The  Tuscan  Lagoons  are,  properly  speaking,  natural  depressions  of  the 
soil  ordinarily  fiU^  with  water  from  which  hot  yapours  are  ejected.  They 
are  situated  within  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  mUes,  lying  between  28°  2V 
and  28''  40'  of  longitude,  and  between  43""  10'  and  43""  15'  of  latitude.  The 
principal  higoons  are  those  of  Monte  Cerboli;  of  Castel  Nuovo,  in  the 
valley  of  Cecina;  those  of  Sasso,  of  Monte  Rotondo,  of  the  Lago  del 
Ediflzio,  of  Lustignano  and  of  Serrazzano  in  the  valley  of  Cornia.  The 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  Tuscan  lagoons,  and  the  name  of 
Mount  Cerberus  accords  well  with  the  poetical  and  mythological  ideas  of 
the  early  people  of  Italy. 
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Even  as  late  as  the  ^g^teenth  centuTy  the  lagoons  were  regarded  oidj 
as  agupematmnl  wonder,  which  excited  astonishment  rather  tihan  courted 
inyestigation.    Under  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  L,  the  chemist  Hos&r 
discoyered,  by  analysis,  that  they  contained  horacic  acid.    This  disooyery, 
followed  by  further  explorations,  has  bestowed  upon  the  lagoons  an  un- 
liyalled  industrial  importance,  and  has  brought  into  the  countries  possess- 
ing them  an  actiyity  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  miserable  state  in 
which  they  before  languished.    It  is  a  curious  fact  in  their  history  that 
before  the  discoyery  of  this  acid,  the  foetid  odour  deyeloped  by  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas — ^the  certain  death  which  met  the  man  who  fell 
into  the  scalding  baths — ^the  disruptions  of  the  ground  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  new  Soffioni — and  aboye  all  the  superstitious  tenor  with 
regard  to  them,  had  made  the  people  consider  the  lagoons-  as  a  scourge 
ftom  which  they  sought  deliyecance  by  public  piayera ;  but  now,  if  by 
any  cause  the  Fumacchiy  the  source  of  conmi<m  prosperity,  should  become 
extinguished,  they  would  not  fail  to  seek  firom  heayen  a  restoration  of 
this  scourge,  which,  in  the  skilful  hands  of  M.  Larderel,  has  become,  to 
quote  M.  Bowring;  a  source  perhaps  of  greater  riches  than  the  mines 
of  Peru  or  of  Mexico,  and  certainly  more  reliable.    After  the  discoyeiy  of 
Hcefer,  Paul  Mascagni,  a  noted  chemist,  had  the  first  idea  of  procuring 
from  the  lagoons  boracic  acid  like  that  of  China,  and  of  thus  restoring  to 
Europe  the  tribute  that  she  had  paid  to  Asia.    But  the  attempt  was  not 
at  first  profitable,  as  the  waters  contain  in  solution,  at  the  moment  of 
their  escape  f^om  the  earth,  only  an  insignificant  quantity  of  boraciQ  acid. 
Another  chemist  haying  obseryed  that  a  part  of  the  acid  was  thrown 
beyond  the  lagoon,  by  the  yiolenoe  of  the  yapours,  and  that  it  was  scat- 
tered on  the  margins  of  the  craters,  and  moreoyer  being  confident  that  the 
waters  were  capable  of  dissolying  a  greater  quantity  of  acid,  endeayoured 
to  find  means  of  saturating  them,  by  constructing  upon  the  decliyities  of 
the  country  artificial  lakes  fed  by  the  streams  fi^m  the  mountain.    The 
vapours  which  issue  from  these  lakes  keep  their  waters  constantly  at  a 
boiling  temperature.    After  impregnation  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours  by 
the  yapours  of  the  highest  lake,  they  draw  off  liie  waters  into  the  second 
lake  to  submit  them  to  a  new  impregnation.    From  thence  they  are  drawn 
into  a  third,  and  so  on  tiU  they  reach  the  receptacle  at  the  lowest  point. 
In  their  passage  across  six  or  eight  lakes,  they  are  charged  with  half  per 
cent,  of  boracic  acid.    They  are  then  led  into  the  reservoir,  from  which 
they  are  conducted  into  lead  peservoirs  for  evaporation,  to  produce  con- 
centration ;  and  to  hasten  that  operation,  the  happy  idea  was  propond  of 
substituting  for   the   combustibles    sometimes   used,  and  which  were 
enormously  expensive,  the  direct  application  of  the  heat  of  the  Soffioni. 
This  improvement  decided  the  success  of  tiie  enterprise.    It  is  surprising 
that  it  was  introduced  at  so  late  a  day,  since  tliis  method  was  not  new, 
and  had  been  long  practised  at  the  solfatara  of  Pozzuoli  in  extracting  alum 
firom  the  earth  that  contains  it.    In  the  lagoons,  the  hot  vapours  for 
carrying  on  the  evaporation  axe  taken  at  their  wigin,  and  carried  across 
by  lead  pipes  or  by  subterranean  conduits  below  the  boilers.    Thus  the 
fabrication  is  extremely  simple,  the  locality  itself  furnishing  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on.    A  single  discharge  <^  the  vapours  is  sufficient  to  throw 
into  ebullition,  almost  immediately,  twenty  or  thirty  caldrons,  of  a 
capacity  of  twenty  bamelB,  which  may  be  estimated  at  84,000  pounds  of 
liquid  impregnated  with  boracic  acid.    Before  allowing  the  vapours  to 
escape,  they  dkect  them  under  the  ovens  in  order  to  free  the  acid  fhmi 
its  hygrometric  moisture.     Of  late  the  somewhat  complez  system  of 
boilers  and  coolers  has  been  simplified  by  substituting  rectangular  tables 
of  lead  of  twenty  or  thirty  metres,  divided  at  small  intervals  by  trans- 
verse parallel  divisions,  but  whose  height  is  never  raised  above  that  of 
the  edges.    These  tables  have  an  inclination  of  two  to  Ihiee  degrees.    Ue 
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water  of  the  last  lagooa  u  intsodooed  upon  the  upper  side  in  small 
qnantltiea.  The  hot  vapours  for  evaporatiog  are  oonolucted  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  act  upon  the  lower  smSaoe,  The  liquid,  after  having 
filled  the  first  compartment,  is  difitased  very  gradually  into  the  Becon<^ 
thai  into  the  third,  and  so  suooessive^  to  the  last,  whareit  reaches  such  a 
state  of  concentration  tiuit  it  deposits  the  oiystallizedacid;  the  workmen 
mnove  it  immediately  by  means  of  wooden  scanpecs.  This  mode  of 
gradnal  ooncentration  is  very  ingenious,  and  requires  so  few  hands  that 
it  may  ahnost  be  said  that  the  acid  is  obtained  without  expense.  From 
1818  to  1846  tiie  quantity  of  acid  numufactured  was  88,849)097  Tuscan 
pounds.  From  1889  to  1846  the  mean  quantity  has  been  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  pounds. 

Thus  in  estimating  the  product  at  7500  pounds  per  day,  the  quantity 
of  saturated  water  upon  which  they  operate  daily  is  1,500,000  lbs.  daily, 
and  annually  547,500,000  lbs. 

This  labour  brings  to  Tuscany  twelve  millions  of  pounds  (ten  millions 
of  fhmcs),  and  it  is  suiprising  that  it  riiould  have  remained  unproductive 
daring  so  many  ages,  and  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  skill  of 
IL  Lardevel,  now  Gonnt  of  Monte  Cerboli,  and  before  1818  a  simple 
wandering  m^chant,  entirely  unacquainted  with  scientific  researches,  to 
discover  the  fiigitive  vi^ponrs  and  render  them  a  source  of  inexhanstibla 
wealth. 

The  violenoe  with  which  the  burning  vigors  escape  gives  rise  to 
muddy  explonons,  when  a  lake  has  been  drained  by  turning  its  waters 
into  another  lake.  The  mud  is  then  thrown  out,  as  sdid  matters  are 
^ected  from  volcanos,  and  there  forms  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake  a  crowd 
(Mf  those  little  oaoeB  of  eruption  whose  activi^  and  play  recall  exactly 
under  soother  form  the  homiioa  of  Midpays.  Thdr  temperature  varies 
from  120°  to  145°  Centigrade,  and  the  clouds  which  they  form  above  the 
lagoons  constitute  true  natural  bsrometers,  whose  greatsr  or  less  density 
nii^  disappoints  the  predictions  that  l^ey  annonnoe. 

Wniln  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the  lagoons  occupy  the  first  rank 
among  the  natural  products  of  Tuscany,  th^  place  new  resources  at  the 
disposition  of  science,  permitting  the  investigation  of  various  geological 
j^^omena,  even  und^  the  dlNction  of  the  will  of  the  experimenter. 
The  metamorphic  gypsum  which  we  have  seen  produced  at  Pereta  under 
the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  vapours,  is  formed  at  the  lagoons, 
which,  like  those  of  Monte  Cerboli,  and  of  Castel  Kuovo,  are  made  to 
cross  aigillaoeous  limestone  beds,  and  with  such  abundance  that  their 
fbrmaticm  mav  be  flilly  tested.  Action  also  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  walls  of  ftactures  and  tl^  fissures  of  the  soil,  which  open  a 
passage  to  the  subterranean  vapours.  Hienoe  it  extends  gradually  into 
the  interior  of  the  masses,  and  it  ends  by  gypsifying  whole  circles,  whose 
radius  is  generally  that  of  the  lagoons  th^selves.  Pure  limestones  are 
oonverted  into  a  lamellar  sulphate  of  lime,  but  of  a  loose  texture,  and  free 
of  eeUnles.  This  structure  is  probably  due  to  the  ei^ansion  they  undergo 
ftom  the  addition  of  new  materials,  and  perhaps  ako  by  the  passage  of 
the  gas  at  the  moment  of  the  crystallization  of  the  salt.  The  calcareous 
fiirmaticms  below  the  argillaceous,  preserve  after  their  transformation  their 
primitive  podtion,  and  they  present  an  alternation  of  gypseous  beds,  and 
of  argillaceous  beds,  whicdi  the  add  has  fireed  ttom  the  soluble  bases* 
When  tAiis  influence  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness  of  the 
strata,  it  is  very  common  to  see  towards  the  limits  where  the  metamorphic 
influenoe  ceases,  a  mass  of  roek  strikingly  calcaveous  at  one  of  its  extze- 
nitiBS,  terminating  at  the  other  extremity  in  a  gjFpsum  which  the  inha- 
bitants  use  fw  buildings.  The  resemblance  to  the  gypsum  beds,  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  the  secondary  fonnations,  iaexMbited  even  in  the  reddish 
tint  with  which  oxidation  marks  the  associate  days  of  the  albei^se.    But 
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a  peculiarity  which  has  given  me  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had 
embarrassed  me  thus  fax,  deserves  mention ;  for  we  have  reproduced  here 
certain  phenomena  of  which  the  enormous  deposits  of  the  Ftoven^al  Alps 
present  many  examples.  I  had  noticed  at  Boquevaire  and  at  Digne> 
irregular  argillaceous  incrustations,  in  which  are  found  entangled,  without 
order,  angular  fhigments  of  sulphate  of  lime  of  various  sizes.  In  admitting 
the  transformation  of  the  Jurassic  limestone  of  these  countries  posterior 
to  its  consolidation  under  the  influence  of  the  add  vapours,  it  was  difficult 
to  explain  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  breccias,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  fragments  were  introduced.  In  all  these  cases  they  seemed  to 
indicate  an  overflow  of  waters,  but  the  theory  opposes  the  intervention  of 
waters  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  conversion  of 
the  limestone,  or  it  leaves  in  doubt  the  part  which  they  must  have  acted. 
But,  observe  what  is  apparent  at  the  lagoons  of  Monte  Cerboli  and  of 
Castd  Nuovo.  At  the  same  time  that  the  limestone  is  changed  into 
gypsum,  by  the  contact  of  sulphurous  agents,  the  fragments  of  alber^se 
which  waters  had  brought  down  from  heights  above,  to  the  midst  of  the 
miry  and  boiling  lakes,  are  thus  changed  into  sulphate  of  Ume,  and  con- 
stitute, with  the  clays  in  which  they  sink,  brecciated  argiUo-gypseous  beds 
without  stratification.  That  this  fact  should  be  equally  apparent  in  the 
ancient  beds  under  analogous  circumstances,  is  at  least  what  might  be 
inferred  from  the  examination  of  that  which  passes  in  the  lagoons.  We 
should  also  observe  the  analogous  positions  of  the  horadte  of  Luneburg, 
which  is  found  in  crystals  dissemmated  in  gypsum  intercalated  in  the 
midst  of  a  cretaceous  bed,  and  the  boracic  acid  and  borates  of  the  Tuscan 
lagoons. 

These  difibrent  facts  well  confirmed,  establish  in  my  view  an  intimate 
resemblance  between  the  gypsum  of  the  lagoons,  and  the  abnormal  gypsum 
beds  of  secondary  regions. 

If  the  silicification  of  the  madgno  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  solfatara  of  Pereta  should  appear  an  exaggerated  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  brought  forward,  the  verification  of  it  may  be  tiuced 
in  the  lagoons  of  Sasso,  where  the  solution  of  the  silex  of  the  freestone 
and  its  redisposition  are  manifest  in  all  places  where  circumstances  allow 
of  this  double  transformation.    The  Fumacci  of  Sasso  rise  to  the  south 
of  the  establishments,  from  beneath  a  vast  mantle  of  fine-grained  freestone^ 
over  which  passes  the  mountain  road  connecting  the  valley  of  the  Comia 
with  the  province  of  Stenna.    At  intervals  the  road  is  interrupted  b^ 
isolated  boiling  pools  or  shallow  cavities,  which  exert  a  metamorphic 
action  upon  the  regions  which  they  traverse.    The  first  evidence  of  altera- 
tion is  apparent  in  the  colour  of  the  rock,  which  from  blackish-grey 
becomes  white.     It  is  cracked  in  all  directions.     The  vapours  follow 
quickly  these  lines  of  separation,  attack  the  silica  of  the  madgno,  dis- 
solving it  out,  and  immediately  depositing  it  under  a  gelatinous  form. 
The  gelatinous  mass  becomes  opake  in  the  air,  and  assumes  the  resin-like 
apx)earance  peculiar  to  hydrated  silica.    In  connexion  with  this  we  observe 
imbedded  in  a  siliceous  cement,  nudd  of  a  white  micaceous  sandstone, 
unaltered  at  the  centre,  causing  a  brecda  appearance.     This  kind  of 
breccia  is  finally,  bv  the  complete  solution  of  the  nuclei,  converted  into  a 
greyish  rock  entirely  siliceous,  which  resounds  under  the  hammer  like 
clink-stone,  and  resembles  exactly  by  its  aspect  and  its  roughness  of  touch, 
porcelain  biscuit.    Sometimes  the  solution  is  more  rapid,  and  then  the 
rock  is  formed  of  an  agglutination  of  little  grams  analogous  to  those  df 
an  ancient  quartz  rock,  and  possessing  its  tenadty  and  hardness.  Examined 
with  a  glass,  eadi  grain  is  composed  of  an  independent  partide  or  driblet 
of  hydrated  silica,  and  they  seem  to  have  collected  as  viscous  tears,  such 
as  would  have  adhered  together  in  hardening.    Breislak  observed  at  the 
solfatara  of  Fozzuoli  firagments  of  decomposed  lava  bound  together  by  a 
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flilioeoiu  substanoe  almost  Titreous  ;  but  in  the  lagoon  of  Sasso  the  solution 
and  permanent  regeneration  of  silica,  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
madgno,  are  carried  on  npon  a  vast  scale  and  over  a  space  of  great 
extent^JBic//.  Soc,  GSof.  de  France,  Dec.,  1848,  147  ;  and  Silliman's 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  May,  1850. 

PATENT  VENTILATING  STOVES. 

Amokq  the  objects  of  interest  exhibited  at  the  Conversazione  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  last  May,  was  a  rentilating  stove  by  Mr.  Pierce. 
In  a  foot  note  appended  to  the  notice  of  this  stoye,  we  stated  that  Mr. 
Cundy  claimed  priority  of  invention,  having  taken  oat  a  patent  founded 
on  the  same  principle. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Pierce  a  copy  of  a  certificate  from  Dr. 
Ure  and  Mr.  Hunt,  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  two  stoves  is 
pointed  out,  and  a  preference  is  given  to  that  of  Mr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Cundy 
on  the  other  hand  maintains  that  the  principle  of  construction  which  he 
had  patented  has  been  pirated,  with  a  trifling  alteration  in  the  design, 
which  he  considers  a  defect. 

Understanding  that  the  question  at  issue  is  not  unlikely  to  be  tested 
before  a  legal  tribunal,  and  wishing  to  remain  unprejudiced  until  it  is  de« 
cided,  we  avoid  enlarging  further  on  the  subject  at  present. 

THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

A  SociBTT  is  in  process  of  formation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  investigate 
epidemic  diseases  ;  to  trace,  as  far  as  may  be  found  practicable,  their  proxi- 
mate causes,  and  by  this  means  to  ascertain  what  human  agency  or  fore- 
thought is  most  calculated  to  arrest  the  progress,  or  mitigate  the  violence^ 
of  these  visitations.  The  proposal  to  form  the  Society  emanated  fh)m  Mr. 
Tucker  during  the  summer  of  last  year,  when  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of  medical  men,  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  treatment,  suggested  to  bis  mind  the  idea  that  the  subject,  m  connexion 
with  epidemics  in  general,  was  involved  in  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
that  it  deserved  the  special  consideration  of  the  profession. 

The  proposal  has  met  with  a  warm  response  from  many  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  profession,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  establish  the 
Society.  Dr.  Babington  has  been  elected  President,  and  a  Proyisiomd 
Council  is  appointed.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the  members  is 
announced  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  SOth,  by  which  time  the  present 
number  of  this  Journal  will  be  niinted.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to 
public  the  result  until  next  month. 

NOTICE  OP  A  MEDICAL  BILL. 

BOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  JULY  23. 

Mr.  Wtld,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  incorporate  the  General 
Practitioners  of  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  Midwifery,  said,  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  House  more  than  a  few  moments,  as  he 
was  happy  to  state  that  he  had  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Home  Sec^taiy 
to  the  introduction  of  his  BilL  'The  object  of  his  motion  was  to  incorporate 
the  General  Practitioners,  and  to  give  them  the  power  to  institute  exami- 
nations into  the  quaUflcations  of  those  who  wished  to  pursue  the  general 
practice  of  the  medical  profession.  He  merely  proposed  to  lay  the  Bill 
upon  the  table,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  take  any  action  upon  it  during  the 
present  session  of  Pariiament. 

Colonel  Thompson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  leave 
was  given  to  br^  in  the  BQl. 
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^*  Gaj-Lnaiae  is  ^niek.  ingeniaoB,  linHj.  and  prafoand.  with  great  activi^  of 
mind  snd^reat  facility  or  nuoipnlatioii.  I  sfaoiuil  place  mm  at  the  head  of  the 
living  chemists  of  France."— Sib  H.  Davt. 


Nicholas  FRAM90ifi  Gat-Lubsac  was  bom  at  St.  Leonard,  in  the  de- 

J>artment  of  Haute-Yienne,  on  the  6th  December,  1778.    Few  men  have 
ed  such  a  life  of  aoientific  mdnsfeiy  as  the  sulgect  of  this  memoir.    Theie 
is  scaicelj  a  branch  of  physical  or  chemical  science  to  which  he  has  not 
contributed  some  important  discovmy.    The  eminent  qualities  which 
were  destined  in  after  yean  to  shine  with  so  much  lustre  revealed  them- 
selres  at  an  early  age  in  Gay-Lussac.    At  the  dose  of  tiie  last  century, 
Berthollet  having  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistty  at  the  Poly- 
technic School,  looked  around  amongst  his  pupils,  and  sdected  four  of 
them  to  be  assistants  in  his  laboratoiy.    Fortunately  for  Gay-Lussac  he 
was  one  of  the  four  selected;  and  BerthoUet  communicated  to  him  his 
ideas  on  a  sulgect  of  great  importance,  and  traced  out  before  him  the 
course  of  research  he  wished  him  to  follow  in  its  investigation.    The 
young  asostant,  highhr  deli|^tod  with  the  prospect  of  experimentally 
confirming  the  views  of  his  gveat  master,  applied  himself  with  diligence 
and  assiduity  to  tihe  task  ;  but  alas  1  experiment  only  served  to  demon- 
strate the  incorrectness  of  the  Pra&aaar's  theory.    Was  Berthollet  dis- 
pleased with  the  result  ?    By  no  means  ;  but  said  to  his  pupil,  "Your 
destiny,  young  man,  is  to  enlBrge  the  domain  of  science ;"  and  wishing  to 
retain  him  as  his  asBistant  in  the  labumtary,  obtained  permission  £iram  the 
authorities  tiiat  Gi^-Lossac,  who  tiMO  stood  as  senior  pupil  of  the  pomig 
«t  chaussies,  and,  thetefore,  liable  to  be  called  immediatebr  into  active  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  should  be  esempt  fbr  two  yean,  and  yet  receive  his 
salary.    This  was  the  starting  point  of  Goy-Lussac's  illustrious  career. 
The  sagacity  of  tiie  autiior  of  StatuHc  CSumaty,  discovered  in  the  pupil 
of  the  ffontB  et  ehaumtes  the  antiior  of  discoveries  dortised  to  immortaliae 
his  name ;  and  this  pieiendment  of  Berth<dlet  will  not  astonish  any  one 
who  knows  the  great  hnportanoe  of  the  alliance  of  mathematical  with 
chemical  knowledge  in  the  succissftd  pnrniit  of  chemistry.    Berthollet 
knew  that  Gray-Lussac  possessed  tiieae  combined  qualifications  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  that  to  rectitude  of  judgment  he  united  that  spirit 
of  candour  whi(di  produces  lotve  of  tmth.    At  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  course  of  instoraetion  in  natural  philosophy  was  very  elementuy, 
it  had  not  yet  aoquoFid  that  importance  whidi  MM.  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac 
afterwards  imparted  to  it.    Thoar  philosophio  method  of  teaching  this 
science — their  spirit  of  analysis-^their  ingenious,  delioaie^  and  correct 
means  of  investigation — ^had  not  then  been  introduced,  and  consequentlpr 
the  study  of  the  experimental  scienees  was  very  deficient ;  but  when  this 
method  and  these  means  were  pat  in  practice  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  example 
joined  to  precept,  then  the  solution  of  questteas  submitted  to  investigation 
became  at  once  easy  and  precise. 

In  the  year  1B04,  the  odebiated  Chaptal,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  aerial  ascent  for  f^irthering  acquaintance  with 
pl^ical  phenomena,  and  MM.  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac  having  sponta- 
neously oflbred  themselves  foit  the  service,  the  war  balloon  which  had 
been  employed  by  the  JB'iench  army  in  Egypt  was  entrusted  to  them,  and 
refitted  at  the  pidilic  expense  under  their  diveoti<»i.  MM.  Biot  and  Gay- 
Lnssac  ascended  firam  the  Conservatoire  des  Arte  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1804  ;  but  as  the  prindpal  olgeet  of  this  ascent  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  magnetic  power  experienced  any  appreciable  diminution  as  we  ascend 
from  the  tesrestrialauriftce,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  second  asoent  made  by 
Gay-Lussac  alone  on  the  15th  of  Septembor,  1804,  flpom  the  same  place 
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as  before.  In  addition  to  Tmous  nngnetic  and  hygrometric  observations 
of  great  interest,  Gay^Lnssac  filled  two  air  flasks  with  atmospheric 
air,  tlMS  one  at  the  h^c^t  of  21,460  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  other  at  21,790  liBet.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Paris  after  his  descent 
rirhich  took  place  about  16  miles  K.  W.  of  Bonen,  or  upward*  of  70  miles 
nt>m  the  place  of  ascent)  he  hastened  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Polytechnic 
Sdiool,  and  proceeded  to  analyze  the  air  he  had  broui^ht  from  the  upper 
regions,  in  the  presence  of  Thdnord  and  Onmei.  When  opened  under 
-water,  the  fluid  rushed  into  the  vessels^  and  wpparently  half  filled  their 
capacity.  The  air  was  found,  hf  fcry  delicate  analysis,  to  contain  ex- 
actly the  same  proportiona  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  that  collected  near 
the  surface  of  the  eartli.  The  greatest  height  reached  by  Gay-Lussac 
on  this  occarioR  was  about  4^  English  miles,  where  the  barometer  in- 
dicated only  I8.t5  inches. 

in  1808,  Gay-Lussac  disooyered  the  laws  of  the  combination  of 
gaiow  bodies,  and  thus  fhrnished  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  cor- 
veetness  of  the  atomic  theory  promulgated  by  Dalton  in  the  previous  year. 
The  development  of  these  laws,  now  termed  the  iaws  of  Gay-Lussac» 
h«ve  contributed  to  throw  a  new  light  on  pneumatic  chemistry,  which  has 
been  reflected  into  all  the  mysterious  departments  of  animal  and  vegetable 
chemistry.  We  now  know  that  all  gaseous  bodies  combine  with  one 
another  in  simple  ratios  of  their  volume,  and  that  the  substances  formed 
by  Buoh  combination  are  composed  of  definite  proportions  of  their  con- 
stituent gases. 

In  1818  Gay-Lussac  commenced  his  investigations  of  iodine,  and  in 
1814  published  his  valuable  treatise  on  tiiis  subject.  In  18 13  Sir  H.  Davy 
(who  was  at  Paris  by  the  special  permission  ot  the  Emperor  Napoleon) 
also  investigated  the  properties  of  this  new  body.  The  merit  of  first  dia- 
covering  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  substance,  and  of  assigning  it  a 
place  in  chemical  nomenclature,  has  been  claimed  both  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  by  Davy.  As  our  space  is  limited,  we  will  give  as  condensed  an 
account  as  possible  of  the  question  at  issue.  Iodine  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1810  by  Oerartois,  who  gave  some  specimens  of  it  to  M.  Clement  for 
his  examination.  M.  Courtois  noticed  some  of  its  properties,  and  M. 
GSement  ascertained  others;  but  neither  of  them  determined  its  real 
nature.  On  the  arrival  of  Davy  at  Psrisy  he  was  introduced,  amongst 
other  eminent  chemists,  to  M.  Clement,  who  considered  that  he  could  not 
better  testify  his  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  distinguished  foreigner 
-fiian  by  showing  him  a  specimen  of  the  then  unknown  body  (io&ie) 
which  as  yet  he  had  eliown  only  to  MM.  Chaptal  and  Ampere— another 
account  states  it  was  through  Ampdre  that  Davy  received  the  iodina 
When  Davy  received  the  precious  mayeauy  he  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
<*  determined  that  it  was  a  new  body,  and  that  it  afibrded  a  peculiar  add 
by  combination  with  hydrogen,  and  not  a  compound  affording  muriatic 
acid,  as  Clement  thought,  and  this  I  memtioned  to  M,  Gay-Lmtac,  Ampdre, 
and  other  Chemists.*'  When  Gay-Lussac  heard  that  some  of^^his  unknown 
body  had  been  ftxmished  to  Davy  he  obtained  some  of  it,  i^d  on  the  6ih 
of  December,  1813,  read  a  paper  at  the  Institute,  respectifig  which  he 
states,  in  his  Memoir  on  Iodine,  published  August,  1814,  that  **  the  results 
which  it  contained  have  determined  the  nature  of  iodine^  an4  that  I  have 
established  that  this  substance  is  a  simple  body  anak)gous  to  chbrine. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  contested  the  point  that  I  was  the  first 
to  make  known  the  nature  of  io^Une,  and  it  is  certain  that  M.  Davy  did 
not  publish  his  results  until  more  than  eig^t  days  after  he  was  acquainted 
with  mine."  Davy  saystfaot  **  Gay-Lnssae  published,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, what  he  had  first  learned  from  me.*^  On  the  13th  of  December, 
1813,  Davy  communicated  his  resenrthes  on  iodine  to  the  Institute,  in  a 
letter  dated  the  llth  of  that  month;  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1814,  a 
paper  by  Davy,  of  the  date  of  December  10,  1813,  was  read  before  the 
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Royal  Society  of  London.  Davy  further  states  that  **  M.  Gay-Lussac 
held  and  mamtained  the  opinion  that  the  hydriodic  acid  obtained  from  the 
new  substance  was  muriatic  acid,  when  I  first  stated  to  hiiu  jny  belief 
that  it  was  a  new  and  peculiar  acid,  and  that  iodine  was  a  substance 
analogous  in  its  chemical  relations  to  chlorine."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  tluit  the  first  suggestions,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  iodine,  proceeded  from 
Davy,  and  that  had  not  Davy  examined  this  substance,  its  nature  might 
have  remained  for  many  years  undetermined.  In  a  letter  contained  in 
the  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  for  1817,  Davy  says,  "  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  MM.  Ampere  and  Clement,  I  had  made  some  experiments  on  iodine 
before  M.  Gay-Lussac  had  seen  this  substance,  and  assbted  by  my  theory 
of  the  combinations  of  cUorine,  I  immediately  formed  the  oonciusion  now 
generally  adopted  respecting  its  nature.  I  have  never  wished  to  arrogate 
to  myself  any  merit  in  the  history  of  the  researches  made  respecting  a 
discovery  belonging  to  another  country,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
assuring  M.  Gay-Lussac,  that  the  note  which  called  forth  the  aniinad- 
versions  to  which  I  replied,  was  more  painful  to  me  thanit  could  have  been 
to  him.  The  merits  of  that  school  of  chemistry  of  which  he  is  so  distin* 
guished  an  ornament,  require  no  vindication.  They  are  felt  by  the  Chemists 
of  the  present  times,  and  they  will  conrey  its  glory  to  remote  posterity." 

On  Uie  18th  of  September,  1815,  Gay-Lussac  published  lus  important 
researches  on  prussic  acid,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
body  to  which  he  gave  the  name  cyanogen  (the  producer  of  blue,  so  called 
from  its  forming  a  constituent  or  Prussian  blue)  and  which,  although 
itself  a  compound  substance  formed  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  yet,  in  all  its 
combinations  with  other  substances,  plays  the  part  of  a  simple  body.  The 
discovery  and  investigation  of  cyanogen  reflects  the  highest  honour 
on  Gay-Lussac.  On  the  first  announcement  of  this  discovery,  Sir  H. 
Davy  made  some  objections,  but  in  a  subsequent  communication  to  the 
Journal  of  Science,  vol  i.,  1816,  he  thus  writes,  '*  In  the  last  article,  I  have 
defended  some  opinions  of  my  own,  and  combated  those  of  M.  Gay-Lussac. 
In  tills  article,  the  object  I  propose  is  much  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings-^ 
to  offer  my  experimental  confirmation  of  the  very  elaborate  and  ingenious 
researches  of  M.  Gay-Lussac  on  the  prussic  acid  and  the  prusaic  l^se." 

Chlorometry,  or  the  method  of  determining  with  precision  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  contained  in  a  given  sample  of  chloride  of  lime,  was  also  made 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  his  researches 
have  proved  of  great  value.  The  first  method  proposed  by  him  was  that 
of  ascertaining  the  real  value  in  chlorine  of  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation, by  the  quantity  of  a  determinate  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
acid,  which  was  decolourized  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  weight  of 
cliloride.  The  second  method  subsequently  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac, 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  raising  a  metallic  substance  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  state  of  oxidizement.  For  this  purpose,  a  standard  solution  of 
the  chloride  to  be  tried  is  slowly  poured  from  a  graduated  glass  tube  upon 
a  determinate  quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  until 
the  whole  of  the  arsenious  acid  be  converted  into  arsenic  add.  The  value 
of  the  chloride  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  less  quantity  required  to 
produce  this  effect 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1842,  Gay-Lussac  took  out  a  patent  in 
this  country,  through  Mr.  Sautter,  for  improvements  in  themanu&ctuxe  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  object  of  the  invention  is,  such  an  arrangement  of 
apparatus,  that  the  nitrous  acid  gas  (which  in  a  wcdl  regulated  sulphuric 
acid  chamber  should  be  always  slightly  redundant)  whidi  previously  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  from  the  leaiden  chamber  into  the  atmosphere  and 
become  lost,  may  be  retained  and  used  over  again  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  render  the  quantity  o€  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash 
employed  for  manufacturing  a  given  quantity  of  sulphuric  aci^  much  less 
than  that  previously  required. 
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To  etSect  this,  the  nitrous  acid  gas  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  current 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  from  a  suTpliur  furnace,  and  with  a  jet  of  steam, 
and  the  deufcozide  c^  nitrogen  thus  formed  is  transmitted  to  the  large  acid 
diamber,  where  it  plays  its  part  in  the  usual  round  of  operations.  The 
economy  thus  effected  has  been  estimated  at  one-third  that  of  the  nitrate 
of  soda  or  potash  usually  employed. 

We  next  come  to  notice  the  great  improvements  introduced  by  Gay- 
Lussac  into  the  process  of  silver  assay,  or  the  mode  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  pure  silver  contained  in  any  given  quantity  of  alloy.  This 
impiovement  consists  in  the  substitution  of  the  humid  process  of  assay 
for  the  old  process  of  cupellation.  The  French  silversmiths  having  com* 
plained  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  public  assays  made  at  the  Mint  of  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  the  commission  of  the  Paris  Mint  appointed  M.  D*Aroet  to 
investigate  the  subject,  who  soon  found  that  the  complaints  of  the  silver* 
smiths  were  well  founded.  He  found  that  an  ingot  experimentally  com- 
posed of  900  thousandths  of  fine  silver  and  100  thousandths  of  copper,  ap« 
pears  by  cupellation  to  be  only  at  the  most  897  or  896  thousandths  ; 
whereas  fine  silver  of  1000  thousandths  comes  out  nearlv  of  its  real 
standard.  Consequently  a  director  of  the  Mint,  who  should  compound 
his  alloy  with  fine  silver,  would  be  obliged  to  employ  903  or  904  thousandths, 
in  order  that  by  the  assay  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Mint,  it  should  appear 
to  have  the  standard  of  900  thousandths.  These  three  or  four  thousandths 
would  be  lost  to  him,  since  they  would  be  disguised  by  the  mode  of  assay 
adopted.  The  humid  process  recommended  by  Gay-Lussac  is  founded  on 
the  well-known  property  which  silver  has,  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
to  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  on  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  either  common  sea-salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  or 
muriatic  add ;  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sUver  thus  formed  shows  the 
weight  of  pure  silver  contained  in  the  alloy.  As  however  it  would  be 
somewhat  tedious  and  uncertain  to  ascertain  the  precise  weight  of  the 
chloride  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  drying  it,  an  exact  account  is  taken 
of  the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  salt  of  a  determinate  strength  which  is 
required  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver  firom  the  nitric  acid  solution* 
For  this  purpose  a  standard  solution  of  salt  in  water  is  prepared  in  such 
proportions,  that  1000  measures  shall  completely  precipitate,  say  twelve 
grains  of  silver,  perfectly  pure,  or  of  the  standard  1000,  previously  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  thus  prepared,  gives  immediately 
the  true  standard  of  any  alloy  whatever  of  sUver  and  copper,  by  the 
quantity  of  it  which  may  be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver  contained 
in  twelve  grains  of  this  alloy.  If,  for  example,  905  measures  have  been 
required  to  precipitate  the  silver  contained  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  of 
twdve  grains  of  this  alloy,  its  standard  would  be  905  thousandths. 

This  process  is  at  once  simple,  delicate,  and  of  easy  manipulation,  and 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  process  of  cupellation.     Gay-Lussac 

giblished  a  small  treatise  on  the  subject,  descriptive  of  the  various 
rius  of  apparatus,  &c.,  best  adapted  for  the  successfhl  working  of  the 
process,  and  oontaining  also  useful  tables  of  correction  for  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  standard  solution  of  salt  employed. 

With  regard  to  Gay-Lussac's  interesting  researches  on  hygrometry, 
and  the  attempt  made  to  connect  the  indications  of  an  instrument  with 
the  tensions  of  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  and  thence  to  deduce  all 
the  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  air,  we  need*  only  state  that  the  relative 
results  exhibited  by  all  instruments  of  this  kind,  however  convenient  they 
may  be  for  some  meteorological  purposes  where  a  rigid  and  philosophical 
accuracy  is  not  required,  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  those  o^- 
solute  results  which  an  attention  to  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
barometrical  pressure  afford. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  discovery  of  Gay-Lussac's  which  is  brought  into 
more  general  and  every-day  use  in  France  and  some  other  countries  than 
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hifl  aloohol'-meter,  or  alcomeire  cenleshnaJ,  vbich  has  supeneded  all  otiheT 
instruments  in  France  for  indicating  the  quantity  of  real  alcohol  contaxaed 
in  anj  admixtures  of  spirit  with  water.  This  instrument  is  formed  Uke  a 
common  glass  hydrometer,  and  its  scale  is  divided  into  100  degrees,  each 
of  which  denotes  one  centime,  or  a  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  zero  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  and  corresponds  to  pure  water,  and  the  division  100 
at  the  top  of  the  scale  denotes  pure  alcohol. 

If  this  instrument,  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
sinks  to  the  division  on  the  scale  of  50,  it  denotes  tiiat  the  mixture  is 
composed  of  fifty  parts  of  alcohol  and  fifty  of  water,  and  so  on  with 
mixtures  of  every  xiroportion  of  water  and  spirit.  This  instrument  is 
graduated  to  the  temperature  of  15^  C.  :=  59®  Fahr.,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  correct  results,  the  liquor  to  be  tried  must  be  of  that  temperature; 
but  as  it  would  be  often  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  bring  the  spirit 
under  trial  to  the  exact  temperature  of  59®,  Gay-Lussac  constructed  an 
elaborate  set  of  tables,  in  which  the  correctiona  of  the  instrument  are 
given  through  a  range 'Of  temperatures  from  82®  to  86®  Fahr. 

In  conjunction  with  M.  Th^nard,  6ay-Lussac  investigated  the  nature df 
the  chlorine  compounds,  and  of  the  metals  which  form  Iftie  basis  of  tiie 
iSkidies ;  these  eminent  diemists  were  the  ifaet  to  ^^ct  the  complete 
separation  of  fixed  organic  substances  into  their  elements.  By  his  expe- 
riments on  mercury  and  elastic  fluids,  Oay-Lussac  ascertained  that  wluit- 
ever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  it  dilates  equally  from  the  temperature 
of  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  that  it  acqnires  an  increaae  in  volume 
of  one-third. 

In  conjunction  with  M.  Humboldt,  he  likewise  made  a  series  of  obsef^ 
vations  on  the  theory  of  M.  Biot,  who  frcm  data  supplied  by  Perouse, 
endearoured  to  determine  the  position  of  the  magnetiod  equator,  and  its 
intersection  with  the  terrestrial  equator.  The  xesvlt  of  the  inquiry  is, 
tiiat  the  great  chains  of  mountains  and  even  virfcanos  have  no  peroeplihle 
influence  on  the  magnetic  power,  and  that  that  power  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  the  terrestrial  equator.  The  precipitation  of 
metallic  oxides  one  by  another ;  the  chemical  action  of  light ;  &e  natme 
and  constitution  of  wood-spirit  and  its  oompounds,  were  amongst  the 
many  sul]ject8  ably  treated  byGay-Lussac.  The  last  paper  raad  by 
Irim  at  the  Academy  of  Scienoes  was  on  Aqua  Segia,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1648. 

Gay-Lussac  died  at  his  residence  in  the  Jaidin  des  Flaates,  on  the 
9th  of  May  last.  He  successively  occupied  the  chairs  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences ;  of  Chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic 
Sdiool;  at  the  College  of  France,  and  at  the  Museum ;  he  was  a  Manber 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Government  manufactories  of 
gunpowder,  sahpetre,  and  tobacco ;  Comptroller  of  the  Mint ;  Editor 
of  the  Ajmales  de  C%tmte  et  de  Physique ;  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  tiie 
extensive  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  clUaride  of  lime,  &&,  at 
Chauny,  and  the  Plate  Glass  works  at  St  Gobain.  The  salaries  of  his 
public  appointments  amounted  to  68,300  fhrncs  (X278S)  per  annum. 
Gay-Lussac  was  elected  deputy  by  his  departm«it  after  1880,  and  was 
Bu^isequently  nominated  by  Louis-Philippe  a  peer  of  France. 

Gay-Lussac  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  year  1806, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven  ;  and  there  are  few  societies  in  France 
or  elsewhere  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  He  enriched  the  Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique  with  many  valuable  contributions,  many  of  which 
have  been  reprinted,  and  edited  jointly  with  M.  Thdnard  a  work  on  the 
chemical  researches  in  which  they  were  connected. 

The  remains  of  Gay-Lussac  were  interred  at  the  cemetery  of  Mont- 
Pamasse,  on  the  llth  of  May,  and  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  over 
the  tomb  by  Arago,  Becquerel,  Chevroul,  PoniUet,  Th^nard,  and  Despretz. 
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A  Pkacticai.  Treatibb  ojk  Diseases  AwwEcnxo  the  Skin.  By  the  late 
Dr.  A.  T.  Tbomson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Completed  and  edited  by 
Sbkoiid  a.  Pabkes,  M.D.,  &c.     8tq,  pp.  440.    Lcmdon:  Longmans. 

About  300  pages  of  this  work  were  printed,  and  some  other  portions 
ready  for  press,  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  our  late  Talned  Professor, 
who  had  devoted  nrach  attention  to  the  subject  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Parkes,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  author's 
opinions  and  medical  treatment,  has  completed  the  work.  It  is  prefiiced 
with  a  very  interesting  Memoir  of  Dr.  Thomson.  The  subject  being  a 
medical  one,  a  review  of  the  work  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages; 
but  tiie  respect  due  to  the  author  as  one  of  our  late  Professors  in  the 
School  of  Fharmacy,  chmns  the  brief  notice  we  have  given. 

Db.  Howe^  Seoostd  Bbpoet  on  Teainino  and  Tbachino  iDion.  Adr 
dressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusets.  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusets  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  8vo,  pp.  72. 
Boston  :  Eeb.  1850. 

The  fiiaHTBSHTH  Anndai  Bbpo&t  or  the  Tbusteeb  of  the  Peekiks 

IhSXZTUTION  and  MAflSAOHnBBTS  ASTIiCM  FOB  T&B  BLIND.      8 VO^  pp.  94. 

Elbkentb  or  Ubinabt  Analysis  and  Diagnosis  ;  being  DireaHoM  for  a 
ChemicO'PaUiological  ExambuUion  of  the  Urine  and  Urinary  ConcretumSt 
4rc.  By  Bobbbt  Venables,  A.M.,  M.B.  Small  8vo,  pp.  66.  Second 
XditioB.  Written  expressly  to  accompany  the  Urino-Chemical  Chest, 
containing  tiie  Instruments  and  Tests  necessary  for  such  Examinations 
arranged,  &c.    London:  G.  Einight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane. 

A  pBAcncAL  Hand-Book  or  Medical  Chemibtbt.  By  John  E. 
Bowman,  Demonstrator  of  Chenustiy  in  King's  College,  London. 
John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

This  little  work  is  intended  to  afford  to  the  Medical  Practitioner  and 
alio  the  Student  an  explanation  of  the  chemicfd  and  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  oi^nms  and  secretions  of  the  animal  body  with  a  view  to 
the  determination  of  their  healthy  or  diseased  state,  together  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  detection  of  poisons  in  organic  mixtures  and  in  tlie  tissues. 
It  eontohis  as  much  information  on  these  subjects  as  the  Medical  Man 
who  makes  the  examination  himself^  or  the  Chemist,  to  whom  it  might  be 
mefianed,  would  require,  including  all  the  results  of  modem  investigations. 
It  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  is  well  illustrated 
widi  wood-cuts.  We  have  seen  no  work  of  the  kind  that  we  could  more 
confidently  recommend. 

Pbxsician  and  Patient;  or  a  Practical  View  of  the  Mutual  Duties, 
JUhiimu,  and  Interests  of  the  Medical  Profession  and  the  Communitjf, 
Prom  the  Text  of  William  Hookbb,  M.D.  Edited  by  Edwabd  Bentlet, 
HJ).,  &c  &C.  Small  8vo,  pp.  303.  London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New 
Burlington  Street. 

Phabmacop(eia  KofioooMn  Rkoh  Glasqitensis.  Scnptore  B.  Maoqbegor, 
H.D.    Glasgow  :  Pcinted  by  John  Graham,  18L,  Trongate. 

The  Commercial  Hand-Book  of  Chemtc al  Anal vsis.  By  A.  "Normandt  . 
London:  G.  Knight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane. 

The  Chbono-Thermalist,  Nos.  1  to  5. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J,  F.  (Derby). — (1.)  The  strength  of  liquor  opii  sedatiyiu  was  formerly 
considered  Uiree  or  four  times  that  of  laudanum.  Probably  Hub  impression 
arose  from  its  action  being  more  sedative.  It  is  now  generally  prescribed  in 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  doses  as  laudanum. — (3.)  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  work  on  oil  paints  and  colours. 

AlphOf  M.P,S,^lt  would  occupy  two  or  three  pages  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion fully.  There  are  some  practical  points  connected  with  it  on  whicn  we 
require  further  information.    The  answer  is  therefore  deferred. 

^.P.  W»  (Brompton). — The  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

T,  TK— SoluUo  Solventi^  Mineralis.    VoL  viii.,  page  395. 

A  Country  Druggist — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  drugs  to  brewers  knowing  or 
suspecting  that  they  are  to  be  used  in  making  beer  (42  Geo.  III.,  c.  20 ; 
51  Geo.  III.,  c.  87). — (2.)  We  are  not  aware  what  oil  is  alluded  to  under 
the  name  of  *'  French  oil." — (3.)  Nut  oil  is  generally  free  from  unpleasant 
odour—**  as  sweet  as  a  nut*  is  a  proverb.  When  rancid  we  can  suggest 
no  remedy. 

Amator  Scientite  has  again  omitted  his  address,  otherwise  we  should  have 
answered  by  post 

An  Apprentice  (Brighton.) — ^If  our  correspondent  will  communicate  his 
name,  we  shall  be  glad  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  and  to  promote  the  object 
he  has  in  view. 

C  F,  G, — The  subject  has  repeatedly  been  considered,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attain  the  object,  but  without  effect 

Lavatut, — The  use  of  private  formulee  in  medical  practice  has  been  al- 
luded to  by  several  correspondents,  and  we  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  next  month.  We  should  be  glad  to  communicate  with  our  corre- 
spondent if  he  would  give  his  address. 

Amor  Scientia  (Wellington).— (1.)  In  determining  the  extent  of  solubility 
of  cream  of  tartar,  the  salt  should  be  mixed  with  boiling  water.  It  requires 
more  than  sixty  parts  of  water  for  its  solution  when  cold. — (2.)  The  mter- 
node  is  the  longitudinal  space,  which,  if  it  exist,  renders  the  leaves  alternate, 
but  with  opposite  leaves  it  is  absent  as  regards  those  leaves.— (3.)  The  causa 
is  not  different  from  that  which  causes  the  deposition  of  water  at  any  other 
time.— (4.)  Yes. 

B,  S»  P. — We  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  statement  in  this  JoumaL 
Iron  would  be  objectionable  for  such  a  purpose. 

Spes. — (1.)  We  presume  the  compound,  the  formula  for  which  is  (Sn  CIs, 
-f  NHs,  H  CI)  is  meant  It  is  made  by  directi^  combining  the  two  salts. — 
(2.)  By  heating  together  powdered  tin  and  iodme.— (3.)  See  any  book  on 
Chemistry. 

Chemicus. — Lacquer  is  a  solution  of  shellac  and  other  resins  in  spirit, 
coloured  with  gamboge,  dragon's  blood,  or  saffron. 

J.  P. — ^The  prescribET  should  be  consulted. 

Mr,  Teaze, — The  specimen  sent  is  the  plant  commonly  called  Tarrow— 
Achilka  miUefoHum,  It  is  reputed  to  be  tonic  and  vulnemry ;  it  is  some- 
times added  to  beer  to  render  it  more  intoxicating,  and  is  used  by  smokers 
in  place  of  tobacco.    Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  has  recommended  it  in  dropsies. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Ptinces  Street,  Soho. 

InstruciioDS  from  Members  aod  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Sbcith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY   OF 

ALL  NATIONS. 

Thb  preparations  for  this  exhibition  are  rapidly  progressing  to  com- 
pletion, and  those  who  intend  to  become  exhibitors  should  lose  no 
time  in  securing  the  space  they  are  likely  to  require.  For  this  pur- 
pose notice  must  be  sent  before  the  end  of  October  to  the  respective 
local  secretaries,  who  will,  on  application,  furnish  printed  forms  to  be 
filled  up  by  exhibitors,  as  follows : 

"  No,  Form. 

'^This  Retcbn  is  to  be  filled  up  by  intending  Exhibitors,  and  addressed 
to  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Local  Committee  for  the 

Town  of 


Vamm. 

AddnM. 

Nftture 
at 

▲tm  iwpilwd  fa  mpttrtaUl  bet 

ArersfO  Height 

likely  to  be 

required. 

Bemerlu. 

Floor. 

Tabloor 
Conntor. 

WalL 

With  a  counterpart  to  be  retained  by  the  intending  exhibitor. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  return  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners before  the  end  of  October,  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
needful  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  specimens  which  are  to 
be  sent  in  on  or  after  the  First  oi  January,  1851,  until  the  First  of 
March,  inclusive,  after  which  day  no  further  goods  will  be  received. 
General  instructions  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  Committees, 
the  description  of  articles  admissible,  and  their  classification,  may  be 
found  in  a  pamphlet,  stitched  into  our  number  for  April,  1850 
(Vol.  ix.,  No.  10). 

On  reference  to  the  lists  of  raw  materials,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  products,  chemical  substances  used  in  medicine,  including 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  wide  field  in  which  the  manufacturing  and  pharmaceutical  Chemists 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  evincing  their  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
experience. 

These  lists  are  only  intended  to  furnish  examples  of  the  description 
of  materials  and  products  which  are  admissible.  TJnder  each  head, 
miscellaneous  articles  may  be  comprised,  possessing  novelty,  supe- 
riorly, peculiarity  in  the  process  oi  manufacture,  economy,  or  otner 
qualification,  entitling  them  to  notice. 

The  exhibitor  must,  in  every  instance,  state  in  what  character  he 
exhibits — whether  as  designer,  inventor,  producer,  manufacturer,  or 
proprietor.  No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  sail  under  false  colours. 
Where  the  merit  of  an  article  consists  in  the  skill  and  ex]>erience  dis« 
played  in  the  preparation,  the  ingenuity  of  the  invention,  or  the 
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originality  in  the  adaptation,  credit  must  be  given  to  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  credit  is  due. 

For  example,  collections  of  specimens  purchased  from  different 
manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  would  not  be  admissible 
in  the  name  of  the  exhibitors.  If  this  were  permitted,  each  manu- 
facturer would  be  competinf^  with  himself  through  the  medium  of 
those  whom  he  had  supplied  with  specimens,  while  the  manufacturers 
themselves  would  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  delicacy  towards  their 
customers.  In  some  instances,  where  i|  product  or  article  of  manu- 
flMitnre  has  passed  through  several  hands,  each  of  whom  has  assisted 
in  the  production,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  share  of  the 
merit  belongs  respectively  to  each,  and  this  will  be  settled  by  juries 
appointed  as  referees  in  each  special  department.  The  above  is  the 
onr|r  just  and  e(|uitable  principle  which  cotdd  be  adopted  in  an  Exhi- 
bition of  this  kind. 

In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  respecting  this  principle, 
arising,  we  presume,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  assistance  from  prac- 
tical men  in  the  first  instance,  some  of  the  retailers  of  Birmingham 
goods  have  threatened  to  close  their  accoimts  if  the  manufacturers 
with  whom  they  transact  business  enter  into  competition  with  them. 
A  similar  difficulty  has  arisen  with  the  carpet  manufacturers,  and  in 
other  branches  of  trade ;  and  many  of  tne  leading  manufacturers 
have  withheld  their  co-operation,  considering  the  Exhibition  as 
originally  proposed,  to  be  merely  a  trade  advertisement,  and  calculated 
ra&er  to  promote  quackery  than  to  encourage  and  reward  real  merit. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  those  who  entertain  these  views,  in  which 
we  fully  concur,  will,  on  further  reflection,  lend  their  assbtanoe,  and 
by  throwing  their  influence  into  the  scale,  promote  those  principles 
and  arrangements  which  practical  experience  would  suggest  as  being 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  Commissioners  having  had  the  subject  under  their  serious  con- 
sideration, will  endeavour  to  prevent  future  doubt  and  misunder- 
standing, by  issulns  specific  regulations  more  clearly  defining  the 
principle  to  be  acted  upon. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  little  indication  of  activity  has  been 
manifested  in  the  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  department  in  this 
coimtry,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  arises  in  some  in- 
stances from  objections  against  the  expediencj  of  the  proposed  Exhi- 
bition, on  the  ffround  that  it  is  likely  to  give  nse  to  feebngs  of  jealousy 
between  exhibitors,  and  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  take  a  part  in  the  Exhibition.  We  trust  the  result  will 
prove  these  fears  to  be  groundless.  At  all  events  it  is  too  late  now 
to  discuss  the  principle  of  expediency.  That  question  is  decided,  and 
^e  Exhibition  is  to  take  place,  it  now  remains  for  the  British 
Chemists  and  Pharmaceutists  to  decide,  whetiier  they  will  come  for- 
ward and  take  their  right  position  in  an  honourable  trial  of  skill  with 
foreigners  who  are  alr^uly  in  the  field,  and  preparing  for  the  compe- 
tition. 

Systematic  arrangements  are  in  a  forward  state  on  t^e  Continent, 
commissions  are  appointed  and  pamphlets  are  in  circulation,  calling 
upon  the  Chemists  and  Phaimaciens,  as  weU  as  all  classes  of  tiie  com- 
munity, to  add  their  efforts  to  the  general  movement,  and  sustain  the 
national  character.  In  a  pamphlet  lately  issued  in  Paris  by  M.  Charles 
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Bopin,  and  officially  circulated^  we  find  ihe  following  paragraph : — 
^  We  appeal  to  the  Chemical  Arts,  brought  in  France  to  such  per- 
ieetion  for  the  preparations,  more  numerous  every  day,  of  oxides  and 
aoids,  alkalies  and  salts,  which  are  supplied  to  every  nation  by  the 
commerce  of  France,  here  we  may  exhibit  productions  remarkable 
for  their  invention,  improvement  in  the  mode  of  preparation,  and 
diminution  of  price."  Many  articles  are  enumerated  wnich  are  ex» 
ported  from  France  to  Great  Britain,  in  some  of  which  the  former 
nation  claims  originality  and  pre-eminence. 

British  Chemists  need  not  shrink  from  competition  with  their  rivals 
in  any  quarter  of  ihe  globe,  and  ought  not  to  allow  the  present  op* 
portnnity  to  pass  without  sustaining  their  seientific  and  commercial 
reputation. 

On  such  an  occasion, « minor  considerations  and  jealouajr  among 
ourselves  should  merge  in  ihe  general  determination  to  excel.  The 
rivalry  should  not  be  considered  so  much  a  competition  between  one 
British  Chemist  and  another,  but  between  British  Chemists  and  those 
of  other  nations.  Grreai  Britain  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  and 
challenged  the  world ;  the  challenge  has  been  accepted,  and  we  must 
abide  by  the  result. 

COLLUSION  BETWEEN  MEDICAL  MEN  AND  CHEMISTS. 
STENOGRAPHIC  FRESCBIPnONS. 

m 

"  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  among 
the  resolutions  offered,  was  the  following:  *  Whereas,  it  is  asserted,  and 
confidently  believed,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  some  physicians  and  apothe* 
cuies  to  enter  into  a  cofiusive  arrangement  by  which  the  former  are  to 
nedve  a  per  centage  upon  all  prescriptions  sent  to  the  latter,  and  in  this 
way  bring  dishonour  upon  the  medical  professsion :  therefore  ruolvedf 
That  this  Society  regards  all  oollusian  between  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries, whether  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit  or  patronage,  as  opposed 
to  every  principle  of  that  moral  code  which  the  profession  have  adopted, 
and  that  no  physician,  known  to  he  guilty  of  such  a  collusion,  should  be 
entitled  to  the  confidence  and  professional  intercourse  of  medical  men.'  *** 

In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  America,  it  is  a  violation  of  medical 
eti<}uette  and  reqpectabilit3r  for  a  physician  to  participate  directly  or 
indweedy  in  the  profit  arising  out  of  the  ^Uq>en8ing  of  his  prescrip* 
tiona.  tt  would  be  a  libel  to  accuse  ei&e^  a  medical  man  of  receiving, 
or  a  Chemist  of  paying,  a  share  of  the  spoil  as  an  equivalent  for 
patronage.  Yet  it  is  rumoured  that  such  things  are  done,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  ihe  rumour  is  not  unfounded.  There  is  no 
statute  law  to  prevent  such  an  arrangement ;  but  there  is  this  contra- 
diotion  attencGng  it,  that  while  honour  forbids  the  practice,  each  party 
BHimiB  to  coDBider  it  a  point  of  honour  (of  another  kind)  not  to  betray 
the  other.  Consequently,  such  collusion  may  possibly  exist  without 
bemff  suspected,  or  it  ma^  be  supposed  toexist^butproof  is  wanting. 

The  necessity  for  <2ua  secrecy  is  easily  ex^ained.  A  physi- 
I  cum,  by  the  regulations  of  his  College,  is  prohibited  firom  engstfinjg 

directly  or  indirectly  in  the  sale  of  medicines.    By  so  doing,  he  is 

*  Quoted  firom  an  Americui  paper  by  the  Dublin  Medical  Prttt  of  Jolj  31. 
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liable  to  expulsion,  and  loss  of  rank  as  a  pbjsician.  A  pure  surgeon 
stands  on  similar  ground.  This  collusion  is  a  deception  on  the 
public.  A  physician  or  prescribing  surgeon  receives  his  usual  fee,  or 
he  prescnbes  gratis,  taking  credit  for  benevolence.  When  he  takes 
his  per  centa^e — in  the  first  case  he  is  paid  twice  over ;  in  the  second 
case,  he  receives  money  for  that  which  he  has  already  given  away. 
He  professes  to  i)ractise  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  as  the  case  may  be, 
while  in  fact  he  is  practising  as  an  apothecary.  He  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  drenching  his  patients  with  medicine,  and  prescribing  it  in 
the  most  expensive  form,  although  he  must  be  aware  that  they  consult 
him  in  the  full  belief  that  he  is  disinterested  in  this  respect.    They 

five  him  the  **  honorarium^*  in  preference  to  paying  an  Apothecaries' 
ill,  and  he  betrays  their  confidence  by  graspmg  both. 
If  a  medical  man,  whether  physician  or  surgeon,  think  proper  to 
embark  in  general  practice,  there  is  a  straightforward  course  before 
him.  He  may  take  a  shop  or  surgery,  change  his  position  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  become  an  apothecary.  His  patients  then  know  what  to 
expect.  They  know  that  his  charges  for  medicine  include  remune- 
ration for  advice.  But  a  man  who  professes  only  to  prescribe,  and 
clandestinely  takes  a  profit  on  the  medicine,  is  deceiving  his  patients, 
and  robbing  the  druggist.  If  the  fact  were  known,  nis  cbaracter 
would  sink  far  below  that  of  the  honest  apothecary,  whose  position  he 
afiects  to  despise.  The  deception  on  the  patient  is  two-fold,  for  he  is 
strictly  charged  to  go  to  one  particular  chemist,  on  the  ^ound  that  no 
other  IS  to  be  depended  on ;  whereas,  the  actual  reason  is,  because  the 
party  recommended  is  the  accomplice  or  the  assistant,  and  the  pre- 
scriber  is  a  participator  in  the  profit,  if  not  the  proprietor  of  the  shop. 
The  statement  that  no  other  chemist  can  be  depended  on,  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  perfectly  true,  if  stenographic  prescriptions  be  written,  which 
only  the  accomplice  can  decipher. 

A  chemist  who  is  thus  implicated  would  be  ashamed  to  own  the  fact, 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  how  much  more  culpable  is  the  medical  man. 
The  chemist  is  only  recognised  by  law  as  a  tradesman,  he  has  not  yet 
been  placed  in  his  proper  professional  position.  The  medical  prac- 
titioner is  a  member  of  an  enlightened  profession— he  has  a  high 
character  to  sustain — he  is  the  confidential  adviser  of  his  patients.  By 
accepting  a  per  centoge,  he  places  himself  on  a  par  with  tne  butler  of  a 
nobleman  who  takes  a  bribe  from  his  master's  tradesmen,  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  while  the  butler  is  satisfied  with  five  per  cent.,  the 
medical  man  requires,  as  we  have  been  informed,  forty  or  fifty.*  How 
this  amount  of  bribe  is  to  be  made  up  without  fleecing;  the  patient  or 
starving  the  druggist,  is  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  we  shall  not 
attempt. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  respectable  member  of  the  medical 
profession  is  guilty  of  this  degrading  practice,  but  in  all  classes  of 
society  there  are  shades  of  character  ranging  from  white  to  black. 

The  object  of  these  collusions  miffht  often  be  frustrated  by  patients 
going  to  the  wrong  shop,  the  remedy  for  which  casualty  consists  in 

*  In  the  Beport  of  the  Boaxd  of  Health,  on  Extramural  Sepoltnre,  the  evidence 
of  R  witness  contains  this  assertkni, "  It  is  known  that  Surgeons  take  commission 
on  ftmerals." 
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the  emplojment  of  stenographic  prescriptions,  intelligible  only  to  the 
accomplice.  This  precaution  is  not  always  sufficient,  as  patients  occa- 
sionallj,  either  bj  accident  or  from  prejudice  in  favour  of  some  other 
Chemist,  transgress  orders.  When  this  occurs,  the  Chemist  to  whom 
the  prescription  is  brought,  is  obliged  to  confess  his  inability  to  pre- 
pare it  witnout  seeing  the  prescriber,  and  even  when  he  has  taken  this 
trouble  he  cannot  always  depend  on  receiving  correct  information.  A 
slight  variation  in  the  formula  given  may  alter  the  appearance  of  the 
medicine,  which  difference  the  patient  naturally  attributes  to  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  dispenser,  and  is,  therefore,  induced  to  go  in  future 
to  ^  the  only  Chemist  who  can  be  depended  on." 

When  the  author  of  a  stenographic  prescription  refuses  to  disclose 
its  composition,  or  equivocates,  and  appears  to  be  much  annoyed  at 
the  inquiry,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspicion  that  a  collusion 
exists. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  prescriptions  of  this  kind 
may  be  used  without  any  such  motive,  and  these  cases  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  in  order  to  place  the  question  in  its  true  light. 

In  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  certain  compounds  are  kept  in  store 
for  daily  use,  the  formule  for  which  are  registered  in  small  pamphlets, 
called  f  harmacopoeias.  These  being  compiled  by  the  medical  officers 
of  the  several  institutions,  are  adapted  to  their  respective  habits  of 
prescribing,  and  each  contiuns  special  formulie,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  the  authors.  When  these  formule  find  their 
way  to  a  chemist's  shop  (which  is  sometimes  the  case)  the  dispenser 
is  at  fault,  and  his  only  resource  is  to  apply  at  the  institution  for  a 
copy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Medical  practitioners  who  dispense  their  own  medicines,  usually 
adopt  a  similar  plan,  finding  it  convenient  to  keep  in  readiness  certain 
compounds  which  they  frequently  prescribe.  These  prescriptions  are 
written  in  terms  understood  by  the  assbtant  or  apprentice ;  they  are 
intended  exclusively  for  his  guidance,  and  seldom  pass  into  other 
hands.  Others,  who  practise  avowedly  as  Apothecaries,  have  their 
medicines  prepared  by  Chemists  with  whom  they  keep  regular  accounts, 
and  who  act  in  the  same  maimer  as  assistants. 

When  a  medical  practitioner,  who  does  not  keep  a  shop  or  dispen- 
sary, wishes  to  introduce  a  new  preparation,  or  to  trv  the  effect  of  a 
compound  prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  he  avails  himself  of  the 
services  of  a  neighbouring  chemist,  who  acts  under  the  instructions 
given.  While  the  trial  of  the  preparation  is  going  on,  and  before  the 
result  is  sufficiently  conclusive  to  make  the  publication  of  the  formula 
desirable,  a  stenographic  prescription  is  usea  for  convenience,  and  the 
patient  is  informed  where  the  medicine  is  to  be  obtained. 

Some  patients,  especially  those  who  are  nervous  or  hypochon- 
driacal, thwart  the  intentions  of  their  medical  advisers,  by  tampering 
with  prescriptions,  and  acting  on  their  own  judgment  m  violation 
of  orders.  In  these  cases,  it  may  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
patient  to  prevent  this  interference  by  means  of  stenographic  pre- 
scriptions. Such  cases,  however,  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  During  the  intervals  between  the  several  revisions  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  progress  of  science  leads  to  the  introduction  of  a  variety 
of  improved  processes  and  new  medicines,  each  of  which  has  a  more 
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or  less  limited  notoriety,  imtil  it  has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and 
is  found  worthy  of  publication.  Bj  way  of  illustration  we  may  men- 
tion a  few  examples: — Battley's  liquor  opii  sed.;  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's 
BTTupus  fern  iodidi;  Mr.  Copland's  pilula  aloes  diluta;  DonovanVi 
liquor  iodidi  arsenici  et  hydrarg. ;  Solutio  solventis  mineralis  of 
Apothecaries^  Hall,  &c.  We  have  also  Dover*8  powder,  Hoffman's 
ether,  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  Fowler^s  solution,  Scheele*s  hydro- 
(nranic  acid,  and  many  other  preparations  which  were  at  one  time 
either  proprietary  or  prescribed  stenographically,  but  which  hare 
emerged  from  the  **  chrysalis  state,"  and  acquired  an  officinal  character. 
Other  medicines  might  be  enumerated,  whicn  have  not  yet  become  fully 
developed,  tbctt  is  to  say,  they  are  known  only  as  the  proprietary  pre- 
parations of  the  original  makers,  and  in  this  character  are  sometunes 
ordered  in  prescriptions.  In  France,  all  secret  medicines  are  pro- 
hibited. They  cannot  legally  be  sold  to  the  public,  or  prescribed  oy 
the  profession.  In  England  the  law  does  not  interfere,  and  the  custom 
▼aries  according  to  circumstances,  or  the  choice  of  the  parties  coo- 
oerned.  Some  publish  their  formulee,  and  obtain  their  reward  in 
professional  credit,  others  prefer  ready  money,  and  retain  the  exclusive 
manufacture. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  stenographic  prescriptions  by  medical  men 
in  private  practice,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  system  were  carried  to  any 
ffreat  extont,  it  would  occasion  endless  confusion.  If  it  were  the  custom 
for  each  medical  man  to  have  a  set  of  private  formulee,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  prescribers  and  dispensers  to  run  in  couples.  A  few  excep- 
tional cases  may  be  admissible ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  every  prescription 
should  be  generally  intelligible,  and  new  formulae,  when  their  character 
is  established  as  medicines  regularly  prescribed  by  the  profession, 
should  be  published.  Until  this  is  done,  the  name  of  the  maker 
should  always  be  inserted  in  the  prescription,  in  order  that  any  Chemist 
may  know  where  to  obtain  the  preparation. 

K  the  revbion  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  occurred  more  frequently,  such 
stenographic  prescriptions  would  more  speedily  become  vernacular. 
The  improvement  which  is  taking  place  in  the  education  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists,  has  already  to  a  great  extent  removed  one  induce- 
ment to  stenography  in  prescriptions.  In  this  respect  we  may  con- 
sider education  a  "  free  trade  "  movement,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  which  was  formerly  limited 
within  a  more  narrow  compass. 


nOMCEOPATHY. 


The  patronage  of  homoeopathy  by  some  members  of  the  aristocracy 
has  been  commented  upon  m  most  of  the  medical  journals,  and  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  lately  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  stated  his  belief  that  *^  a  more 
audacious  set  of  quacks  did  not  exist  and  could  not  be  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  than  were  to  be  found  in  the  Homoeopathic  insti- 
tution. It  consisted  partly  of  noodles  and  partly  of  -knaves.  The 
noodles  formed  the  majority,  and  the  knaves  used  them  as  tools ;  and 
if  they  could  contrive  to  get  into  their  hands  some  amiable  noble 
lord,  and  to  stick  him  up  as  President,  they  advertised  their  Asso- 
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ciation  over  the  world,  and  then,  as  it  unfortunately  happens  in  such 
eases,  too  manj  dupes  were  found  to  become  the  victims  of  their 
abominable  designs. 

There  may  be  much  truth  in  the  aboye  assertion,  yet  we  doubt 
whether  anauiemas  of  this  kind  are  so  well  calculated  as  dispassionate 
argument  to  convince  the  judgment.  A  man  who  is  publicly  de- 
nounced as  a  dupe,  is  not  generally  disposed  to  plead  guilty  axul 
recant.  His  organ  of  combativeness  is  roused  into  action,  while 
causality  is  quiescent.  He  is  drawn  into  a  controversy,  by  which 
means  he  is  converted  from  a  passive  tool  into  a  strong  partisan.  Per- 
secution is  the  ladder  on  which  quacks  rise ;  it  is  the  oxygen  which 
supports  their  existence. 

if  we  analyse  the  system  and  trace  it  to  its  origin,  we  find 
that  homoeopathy  is  a  reaction  consequent  upon  the  drenching 
system  practisea  by  the  old  apothecaries.  The  custom  of  remu- 
nerating medical  men  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  medicine 
furnished  by  them,  led,  in  tunes  that  are  past,  to  an  abuse,  the  anti- 
thesis of  homoeopathy,  but  no  less  flagrant.  The  stomach  of  every 
patient  was  converted  into  a  laboratory,  into  which  heterogeneous 
compounds  were  perseveringly  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prescriber,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  capacity — not  of  the 
stomach — but  of  the  purse. 

The  aristocracy,  wno  coidd  best  afibrd  to  pay— or,  in  other  words, 
to  swallow — were  most  severely  drenched,  and  now  they  are  re- 
taliating on  the  profession  by  patronising  a  system  of  quackery,  the 
secret  of  which  consists  in  avoiding  medicine,  and  quieting  the  mind 
of  the  patient  with  sugar-plums. 

The  drenching  system,  as  it  was  formerly  practised,  was  a  positive 
evil ;  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  rectified  by  the  partial  separation 
of  medical  practice  and  pharmacy.  It  might  be  entirely  removed  by 
carrying  the  remedy  still  further. 

The  homcsopathic  system  is  an  evil  rather  negative  than  positive. 
It  is  an  evil  which  will  cure  itself  by  the  occasional  intervention  of 
the  Coroner.  During  the  process  of  cure,  a  few  Lords  may,  probably, 
be  sacrificed,  that  is,  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  medical  treatment, 
and  this  will  produce  a  reaction  in  the  other  direction.  In  this  man- 
ner the  two  extremes  will  merge,  and  the  public  will  discover  the  truth 
of  the  maxim. 

In  medio  tutissimus  ibis. 


THE  NEW  MEDICAL  BILL, 


For  incorporating  the  General  Practitioners  of  Medicine^  Surffertfy 

Midwifery  (and  Pharmacy), 

This  Bill  being  now  printed,  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence ;  but 
shall  condense  our  notice  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  The 
proposed  incorporation  is  to  be  called  the  "  Royal  College  of  General 
fractitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery."  It  comprises  the 
usual  elements  of  a  corporate  body — ^President,  Council,  and  other 
officers  (including  Exammers)  and  Members.  The  age  of  the  Mem- 
bers is  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-two,  to  which  a  period  of  fifteen 
years'  practice  is  added  to  constitute  the  qualification  for  the  Council. 
iVovision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  qualified  Practitioners  already 
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in  practice  on  liberal  terms,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Members  guilty 
of  misconduct.  Powers  are  given  to  Members  to  recover  payment 
for  advice  and  medicine.  The  penalty  clauses  are  rather  confused  and 
require  revision.  No  reservation  or  exception  is  made  in  favour  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists. 

If  the  Bill  should  be  carried,  the  new  college  will  extinguish  Apo« 
thecaries  Hall,  emasculate  the  Collies  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
atrophize  all  other  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  stand  forth  as  the  National  Polytechnic  Emporium  of  Mecucine, 
Sui]zery,  Midwifery,  and  Pharmacy. 

The  result  of  the  issue  of  balloting  papers  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet^  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  &is  Bill,  shows  rather  a  singular 
coincidence.    It  is  as  fallows : — 

**In  favour  of  amending  the  charter  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  on  the  principle  of  representation,  2266  ;  in  favour  of  in- 
corporating the  General  Practitioners  in  a  distinct  college,  414.*' 

While  these  balloting  papers  were  in  transitu,  a  similar  inquiry  was 
in  progress  on  the  part  of  the  National  Institute  of  General  Prac- 
titioners, which  resulted  in  the  above  Bill  for  incorporating  the 
General  Practitioners  in  a  new  college. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  and  the  National 
Institute  have  arrived  at  results  diametrically  opposite,  and  that  the 
advocates  of  the  proposed  Bill  will  be  neutralized  by  Mr.  Wakley*s 
majority. 

The  game  is  still  going  on ;  a  further  supply  of  balloting  papers 
has  been  issued  in  the  Lancet  since  the  publication  of  the  above 
return,  for  thepurpose  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  the  sense  of  the  entire 
profession.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  for, 
we  conoeive,  that  the  sense  of  the  profession  on  the  subject  is  already 
either  expressed  or  understood. 


VEBDICT  AGAINST  A  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST  FOR 
PRACTISING  AS  AN  APOTHECARY. 

On  the  8th  of  August  a  trial  took  place  in  the  County  Court,  at  Wy- 
mondham,  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Apothecaries'  Company  prosecuted 
William  Skouldiug,  a  Chemist  and  Drug^st,  for  practising  as  an  Apothe- 
cary without  having  obtained  from  the  Company,  a  certilicate  of  qualifi- 
cation. No  defence  was  set  up,  and,  by  consent  of  Skouldiog's  solicitor, 
judgment  was  immediately  given  for  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds. — 
Lancet,  Aug  24. 

This  is  the  only  notice  we  have  seen  of  the  case.  Not  knowing  the 
particulars,  we  insert  the  above  hy  way  of  caution,  as  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  other  prosecutions  will  follow.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  with  precision  between  the  practice  of  an  Apothecary  and  the 
functions  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  recognised  prior  to  the  year 
1815,  consequently  we  advise  our  brethren  to  be  on  their  guard,  and 
if  the  prosecutors  should  in  any  case  commit  themselves  by  ssuling 
too  near  the  wind,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  immediately  informed. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF 


THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 

In  tho  List  of  Members  last  Month,  under  the  head  Major-Examinationt^ 
the  name  of  Johm  Mabshall  was  accidentally  omitted. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE 

BECEIPTS. 

£      9,    d. 
Fees  fimm  28  Pupils    ^29  14    6 


£529  14    6 


7    6i 


IN  LABORATORY  FOR  1849-60. 

•     KXPENDITUBE. 

£      f .    d 
Drags  and  Chemicals,  in-' 

eluding  Petty  Cash  Ex-  V  98 

penditure ^ 

Apjmratus,  Glass,  and  Gas )    ^    o  ini 

Httiogs  j  »  I't 

Paper  5    9  11 

Fuel 14  10    6 

Repairs,  &c 8  10  10 

172    8  8 

New  Boiler  and  Fittings  to)    «,  io  a 

Furaace  :...../   '^  ^^  ^ 

Balance  paid  to  Secretary...  60  15  4 
Professor's  moiety  of  Fees,  *) 

out  of  which  he  pays  for  >  264  17  0 

assistance,  £55  J 


£529  14    6 


W.  Ikce. 
July  26£A,  1850.  George  Wacoh. 

There  are  a  few  other  diarges  fairly  connected  with  the  Lahoratoiy, 
but  they  are  so  interwoTen  with  the  general  expense  of  the  Society,  that 
they  cannot  be  separated. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Boyal  InMiituthny  August  12th,  1850. 

THE  PBSaiDENT  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Dr.  Brett  deUyered  a  lecture  on  '*  Antidotes,"  and  premised  that  the 
term  antidote  could  only  be  fairly  applied  to  a  substance,  capable,  when 
administered,  of  chemically  combining  with  the  poison  imbibed,  and  pro- 
ducing a  compound  either  innocuous  or  inert. 

Substances,  therefore,  that  act  physiologically  upon  the  system,  and 
thus  counteract  or  modify  the  effect  of  poisons,  and  those  that  by  mecha- 
nical action  preyent  their  rapid  absorption,  must  be  regarded  as  remedial 
agNits  rather  than  true  antidotes.  As  a  general  rule,  the  effect  of  an 
antidote  is  to  render  the  poison  insoluble,  the  compound  thus  formed 
being  inert;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  substance  capable  of 
producing  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  poison,  is  necessarily  an 
antidote  to  that  poison,  as  many  substances  insoluble  in  water  are  found 
to  possess  highly  poisonous  properties,  calomel,  ammonio-chloride  of 
mercury,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  are  substances  of 
this  class.    In  choosing  an  antidote,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  haye  ex- 
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perimental  evidence  whether  the  oompound  produced  hy  its  combination 
"With  the  poison  is  harmless,  irrespectiye  of  its  solubility  in  water. 

Corrosive  poisons  are  generally  capable  of  complete  neutralization  by 
alkidies  or  earths,  and  the  compound,  whether  soluble  or  insoluble,  is 
harmless.  Thus,  sulphuric  add  may  be  neutralized  with  potash,  lime,  or 
magnesia,  each  sulphate  being  innocuous.  Of  these  the  best  antidote  is 
caldned  magnesia ;  oxalic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  although  neutralized 
by  an  alkali,  is  equally  poisonous,  and  it  is,  therefore,  neoessaiy  to  employ 
lime  as  an  antidote,  or  some  earth  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  this  acid.  Alkaline  poisons  require  the  same  caution ; 
generally  neutralization  by  a  weak  acid  is  efficient,  but  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
baryta,  its  soluble  salts  are  equally  poisonous,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
an  acid  capable  of  rendering  it  insoluble,  as  sulphuric  acid.  A  mif- 
apprieciation  of  the  aboye  precaution  has  caused  the  introduction  of  many 
antidotes  which  are  worthless,  and  therefore  dangerous.  For  instance^ 
Bulphuret  of  potassium  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  on 
the  ground  of  its  producing  an  insoluble  sulphuret  of  arsenic;  but  Orfila 
has  proved  that  pure  sulpliaret  of  arsenic  is  a  deadly  poison,  therefore  the 
danger  is  only  increaned  by  the  delay.  Many  so-called  antidotes,  as  in 
this  case,  ore  themselves  poisons,  and  their  value  can  alone  depend  on  the 

g roper  proportion  being  administered,  which  practically  is  unknown,  and 
enee  all  such  should  be  considered  dangerous ;  oxalic  acid  recommended 
in  lead  poisonings  is  an  example.  Many  antidotes  had  been  named  for 
arsenic,  but  none  deserved  the  name — ^the  action  of  animal  charcoal, 
albumen,  and  magnesia  could  only  be  mechanical,  and  carbon,  which  had 
been  highly  spotei  of,  was  found  incapable  of  removing  ^ji^fth  part  of  its 
weight  of  arsenic  from  solution  in  water.  The  advantage  of  the  use  of 
hy<fiated  oxide  of  iron  was  equally  doubtAil.  Drs.  Brett  and  Taylor  had 
finind  that  ten  parts  of  iron  failed  to  remove  the  whole  of  one  part  of 
arsenic  from  solution,  and  thirty  parts  administered  to  an  animal  only 
modified  the  effects  of  this  poison.  In  the  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
where  three  or  four  drachms  are  usually  taken,  it  would  require  three  or 
four  pounds  of  the  oxide,  presuming  the  arsenic  were  in  a  state  of  perfect 
solution,  otherwise  it  is  not  probable  any  benefit  could  result  from  its  use. 
Apart  from  chemical  laws,  we  must  observe  physiological  effects  in  the 
leoomuiendation  of  antidotes,  and  such  information  can  only  accrue  fay 
experience.  In  all  cases  of  corrosive  poisoning  sj^eedy  neutralization  ki 
the  first  object ;  in  but  few  other  cases  have  we  any  valued  antidotes,  and 
the  stomadti  pump  and  emetics  must  be  our  first,  and  remedial  agency 
ottr  last  resource. 

ISINGLASS  AND  ITS  ADULTERATION. 

Mr.  H.  SuGDEN  Evans  read  a  paper  on  Isinglass,  in  which  he  gave  a 
history  of  the  introduction  of  this  substance,  described  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  principally  derived,  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use,  and  tiie 
manner  in  whidi  it  has  been  recently  adulterated.  The  sulbject  was 
illustrated  by  reference  to  specimens. 

In  describing  the  preparation  of  the  isinglass,  Mr.  Evans  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  process  adopted  in  Russia,  which  he  said  he  had 
received  from  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  the  artide  in  London  : — 

**  The  bladder  of  the  fish  is  cut  open  and  carefully  washed  in  cold 
water,  nailed  against  a  board  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  Before  it  is 
quite  dry  the  film  (the  silvery  tissue)  is  peded  off.  In  the  winter  the 
bladders,  as  taken  ^om  the  fish,  are  buried  in  the  snow  without  washing 
them,  and  when  the  spring  sets  in  and  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm 
to  admit  of  thdr  being  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are  treated  as  above  described. 
They  are  occasionally  dried  before  a  fire,  and  in  this  case  a  dear  liquid 
sometimes  exudes,  which  hardens  into  what  is  called  drop  ishighsa ;  but 
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this  mode  of  drying  u  not  considered  so  good  as  that  in  the  open  air« 
When  dried  in  the  son  there  is  a  glutinous  discharge^  -which  heing  re- 
moTed  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  forms  the  kind  of  isinglass  known  by  the 
name  of  krosH,  which  signifies  a  crumb." 

The  isinglass,  after  being  imported  into  this  country,  is  submitted  to 
fitrther  processes  to  fit  it  for  use.  It  is  picked  and  cleansed,  rolled  into  thin 
sheets,  and  cut  by  machinery  into  fine  shreds.  In  describing  those  pro- 
cesses Mr.  Evans  alluded  to  the  adulteration  which  has  l^n  recently 
practised,  and  which  he  said  consists  either  in  rolling  sheets  of  isinglass 
■nd  gelatine  together,  or  in  dipping  the  isinglass  into  a  solution  of  gelatine 
before  rolling  and  cutting  it.  Specimens  of  the  adulterated  isinglass  were 
shown,  which,  he  stated,  fully  verified  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Red- 
wood, excepting  that  in  these  specimens  he  had  not  been  able  to  detect 
the  presence  of  the  gelatine  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  He  read  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Viskers,  in  which  that  gentleman  states,  that 
the  parties  accused  of  adulterating  their  isinglass  with  gelatine  had  some 
time  ago  threatened  to  bring  an  action  against  him  as  the  originator  of  the 
charge  ;  and  that  so  far  from  fearing  it  he  had  offered,  and  was  still 
willing  to  pay,  £60  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  if  they  would  take  legal 
proceedings,  by  whidi  he  might  be  enabled  to  substantiate  the  charge  in  a 
court  of  law. 


ORIGZNAIi  AND  BXTRAOTBB  ARTICIiBB. 


MITCHAM:  ITS  PHYSIC  GARDENERS  AND  MEDICINAL 

PLANTS. 

MoBB  than  2000  years  ago  the  physicians  of  Greece  were  supplied 
with  herbs,  of  which  their  Materia  Medica  chiefly  consisted,  by  a  class 
of  persons  called  piforxi/Mt  {rhizotomi  or  root^cuiUrs),  who  occupied 
tiiemselTes  with  the  collection  and  sale  of  roots  and  herbs.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Tfaeophrastus*  in  connexion  with  the  <f^apfjuiK<mc»\tu 
(jpharmacopolce  or  pharmacopolists).  Moet  of  them  were  illiterate  and 
superstitious,  and  ascribed  magical  virtues  to  the  roots  and  herbs 
which  they  collected. 

Among  the  Romans  these  cullers  of  simples  were  termed  herbarU 
(herbarists)^  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny ,f  they  were  a  sad  set  of 
knaves. 

At  the  present  day,  and  in  our  own  country,  ^e  pt(or6fu)i  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  herharii  of  the  Romans,  are  represented  by  a  class  of 
persons  called  simplers,  who  go  about  the  country  collecUng  those 
medicinal  herbs  which  grow  wild,  and  the  demand  for  which  is  in- 
sufficient to  induce  the  dealers  to  cultivate  them.  The  plants  thus 
collected  are  sold  chiefly  .to  the  herbaUsts^  by  whom  the  proiession  and 
public  are  supplied. 

But  those  medicinal  plants  for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  .demand, 
and  which  can  be  grown  in  this  country,  are  cultivated  in  physic 
gardens  or  physic  grounds^  by  persons  called  physic  gardeners  or  herb 
growers. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  is  carried  on  in 
Tsrions  parts  of  England,  yet  more  land  is  employed  in  this  way  in 

*  HisL  PUuUarwn^  lib.  iz.,  cap.  ix. 

t  NaL  Miit^  lib.  xxl,  cap.  Ixxxiii.,  ed.  Valp. 
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Surrey  than  in  anj  other  countj ;  and  by  far  the  g^reatest  part  of  our 
physic  grounds  lie  in  the  parish  of  Mitcham,  and  its  neignbourhood, 
about  nine  miles  from  London.  The  soil  of  this  place  is  a  rich  black 
mould. 

The  cultivation  of  physical  plants  at  Mitcham  commenced  about  a 
century  ago.  Lyson,^  who  wrote  in  1796,  says,  that  forty  years 
before  his  time  tnere  were  only  a  few  acres  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  medicinal  herbs  in  this  parish  ;  whereas,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
about  250  acres  (of  which  100  acres  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  peppermint)  were  occupied  by  physic  gardeners. 

At  tne  present  time  more  than  800  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  medicinal  herbs,  at  Mitcham,  Merton,  and  Carshalton. 

About  1768  or  1769,  Mr.  Potter  began  the  cultivation  of  physic 

Slants  at  Mitcham.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  relative,  Mr.  James 
ioore,  who  furnished  Mr.  Malcolm§  with  the  information  contained 
in  his  work  relating  to  the  medicinal  plants  ciiltivated  at  Mitcham. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  growers  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  number  of  acres  of  land  each  person  has  tmder  cul- 
tivation, and  the  number  of  stills  in  use. 

Growers*  Ntime$.  No.  of  Acres.  Ab.  of  StUls. 

Mr.  Moore 350 5 

"    Arthur    300  8 

'*   Martin 40  8  (not  much  used). 

**   Newman 40  1 

"   Sprules    50  2 

"   Weston    40  0 
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Several  other  growers  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  land. 
A  considerable  number  of  medicinal  plants  are  cultivated  at 
Mitcham.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
aconite^  chajnomilesy  belladonna^  etaterium^  Uquorice^  lienhane^  lavender^ 
spearmint^  peppermint^  roses^  poppies^  savine^  violets,  angelica^  stinking 
orache,  caraway y  foxglove,  lovage,  elecampane,  marshmaUoWy  and  hemlock. 
The  principal  part  of  ^e  growers  cultivate  only  peppermint  and 
lavender,  and  some  a  few  chamomiles.  Mr.  Arthur  grows  rather  a 
larger  number  of  plants  than  any  other. 

We  propose  occasionally  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  interesting^  of 
the  physical  herbs  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  beginning  with  chamomiles 
and  lavender. 

I.   CHAMOMILES. 

1.  Varieties. — There  are  two  well-known  sorts  or  varieties  of  the 
officinal  chamomile  {Anthemvi  nohilis,  Linn.)  cultivated  at  Mitcham : 
one  called  the  single  chamomile  (chamomelum  flore  simplici),  the  other 
termed  the  double  chamomile  (chamomelum  fiore  pleno  vel  Jlore 
multiplid). 

In  the  normal  or  original  state,  the  flower,  which  is  a  composite  one, 
has  one  row  of  white  female  ligulate  florets,  encircling  a  disc  of 
yellow  hermaphrodite  tubular  florets ;  and  this  state  the  flower  is 
said  to  be  single.  But  the  yellow  hermaphrodite  tubular  florets  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  become  converted  into  the  white  female  ligulate 

t  Environs  of  London,  vol.  L ;  County  of  Surrey,  p.  850.    1796. 
§  Compendnan  of  Modem  Husbcmdry,  voL  iil,  p.  116.    1805. 
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ones.  Now,  when  only  a  few  of  the  yellow  florets  have  undergone 
this  change,  the  flowers  are  still  called  single ;  but  when  all  or  most  of 
th^  have  sufiered  this  conversion,  they  are  then  termed  double  flowers. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  terms  **  single ''  and  **  double  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  arbitrary.  Flowers  with  a  single  ring  of  Ululate 
florets  are  certainly  single,  while  those  which  have  no  tubular  florets 
are  decidedly  double.  But  between  these  extremes  there  are  all 
gradations. 

The  change  is  irregular,  and  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  same  plant.  At  the  commencement  of  the  season  a  few  flowers, 
single  or  nearly  so,  are  found  on  plants,  which,  at  a  later  period  of 
the  year,  yield  only  double  flowers.  The  result  apparently  depends 
in  part  upon  the  mode  of  cultivation,  which  is  conducted  habitually 
without  reference  to  this  particular  object,  and  in  part,  probably, 
on  other  less  obvious  influences. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  single  flowers  are  more  odoriferous, 
and  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  volatile  oil. 

Lewis  observes  of  chamomiles,  that  "As  their  active  matter  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  yellow  disc,  and  as  the  single  have  large  discs, 
but  the  double  veiy  small  ones,  and  when  verjr  double  scarcely  any 
at  all ;  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  former, 
unless  taken  in  much  greater  quantity ;  and,  therefore,  the  single  or 
lajrge-disced  flowers  alone  ought  to  be  employed  for  medicinal  uses." 

The  double  flowers,  however,  are  much  more  showy,  and  hence  are 
preferred  by  the  public ;  double  flowers  being  usually  more  admired 
m  floriculture  than  single  ones.  Hence,  therefore,  in  Chemists'  and 
Druggists'  shops  the  double  sort  is  usually  found;  whereas  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall  the  single  sort  is  exclusively  purchased  and  sold. 

We  find  it  stated  by  Malcolm  in  1805,  and  by  Stevenson  in  1809, 
that  the  single  sort  is  almost  exclusively  sold  to  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
while  the  double  sort  finds  a  ready  sale  at  the  Chemists  and  physic  shops. 

On  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  still  exclusively 
keep  the  single  sort,  believing  it  to  be  the  one  intended  by  the  College 
of  Physicians.    The  Company  purchase  it  of  Mr.  Moore. 

It  is  verv  desirable  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  the  actual 
quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  single  and  aouble  flowers  respectively ;  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our  readers  the  results  of 
their  experience  on  this  point.  Mr.  Brande  states,  that  lOOlbs.  of 
dried  flowers  yield,  upon  an  average,  two  pounds  twelve  ounces  of 
oil,  and  three  pounds  four  ounces  oi  pharmaceutical  extract.  We  pre- 
sume this  is  the  experience  of  the  operators  at  the  Hall,  where  sbgle 
flowers  only  are  employed.  ^  . 

At  Mitcham  two  xinds  of  double  chamomiles  are  distinguished,  one 
yieldinrr  the  ordinary  yellowish  oil,  the  other,  which  is  called  the  new 
sort,  a  blue  oil.  The  samples  of  each  kind,  which  have  been  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  .Ajrthur,  of  Mitcham,  by  whom  they  are  cultivated,  are  not 
distinguishable,  except  from  a  slight  difierence  in  the  leaf,  which  in  the 
new  sort  is  more  developed.  The  oil  is  generally  dbtilled  from  the 
entire  plant,  not  from  the  flowers  only,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
By  keepipg,  this  blue  oil  ^  changes  its  colour,  and  becomes  the  usual 

V  The  oUian  chamantiBa  of  continental  writers  is  bine,  and  is  sometimes  termed 
elettm  ehamomUlm  camdeum.    It  is  the  produce  of  Matricaria  ChamomiUa,  IJnn.  ^ 

The  deian  chamomiUcB  romanm  of  the  same  writers,  is  the  produce  of  Anthemis 
ncHliMj  Linn. 
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yellowish  or  brownish  yellow  ooloiir.  The  flowers  wUdi  yield  it^ 
although  fine  in  appearance  when  fresh,  are  liable  to  change  colour 
by  keeping.  They  are  therefore  less  adapted  for  sale  in  the  market 
than  they  are  for  distillation. 

2.  Cuiiivation. — Stevenson  says  that  "  The  soil  best  adapted  for 
chamomile  is  a  dry  sandy  loam:  the  sets  are  planted  about  nine 
inches  from  each  other,  on  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  of  eighteen 
inches  between  them.  The  culture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  pepper- 
mint ;  viz.  constant  attention  to  weeding,  principally  with  the  hand ; 
the  digging  of  the  intervals  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  covering 
the  expos^  and  loose  roots  of  the  plants  with  firesh  mould." 

Mr.  Arthur  informs  us  that  chamomiles  may  be  cultivated  from 
seed,  which  plan  is  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  a  iresh  variety 
from  another  loc^ity,  or  by  way  of  occasionally  renewing  the  stock. 
But  the  plan  conmiercially  pursued  is  that  of  dividing  the  roots,  each 
root  forming  the  rudiments  of  three  or  four  dozen  plants.  Mr. 
Arthur  plants  them  in  rows  a  yard  apart,  with  an  interval  of  about 
eighteen  inches  between  the  plants.  If  planted  closer,  the  space  is 
not  sufficient  for  gathering  the  crops  without  treading  on  the  plants. 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  are  preserved 
to  furnish  the  roots  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  the  renuunder  are 
destroyed. 

March  is  the  best  month  for  planting;  but  they  are  sometimes 
planted  in  April,  and  occasionally  m  the  auttmm. 

The  crop  is  in  perfection  about  July,  and  continues  to  yield  more 
or  less  imtd  September,  and  sometimes  as  late  aa  October.  The  period, 
however,  varies  according  to  the  season. 

Either  extreme  of  wet  or  dry  weather  is  injurious  to  chamomiles. 
A  soaking  shower  about  once  a  week,  with  intervals  of  sunshine,  is 
the  most  favourable  weather. 

Mr.  Arthur  states  that  chamomiles  are  most  productive  when  grown 
in  rather  a  heavy  soil.  A  stiffish  black  loam  suits  them  better  than  a 
light  sandy  soil,  which  latter  causes  them  to  become  weak,  or  than 
day,  which  is  too  heavy.  They  are  benefited  hj  changing  the  ground 
every  two  or  three  years.  They  require  but  btUe  manure.  If  over- 
manured,  they  run  to  stem  and  leaf,  and  the  crop  of  flowers  is  less 
abundant. 

When  gathered,  the  flowers  are  placed  on  canvass  trays  in  a  drying 
closet,  warmed  by  means  of  a  cockle.  They  remain  there  about  a 
day,  which  time  is  generally  found  sufficient. 

The  averi^e  crop  per  acre  is  six  cwt.,  but  the  range  is  from  three 
to  ten  cwt.  The  smgle  flowers  are  by  weight  more  productive  than 
the  double ;  but  the  price  being  lower,  the  value  of  the  crop  is  about 
the  same. 

The  flowers  supplied  to  the  English  market  are  grown  chiefly  at 
Mitcham  and  in  Derbyshire.  Bom  kinds  are  of  gooa  quality,  but  we 
think  a  preference  is  generally  given  to  Mitcham  flowers. 

The  gathering  costs  firom  three  farthings  to  one  penny  per  pound. 
The  cost  of  gauering  and  dryinjgr  chamomiles  is  about  42«.  per  cwt. 

The  London  maricet  is  cnieny  supplied  with  chamomiles  from 
Mitcham.  The  following,  according  to  mr.  Squire,*  are  the  quantities 
supplied  to  the  principal  dealers  in  liondon : 

*  Pharmacwticai  Journal,  roL  y^  p.  356. 
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FromMUekam. 

From  other  placet  m 
the  viemHy  of  London, 

Total 

Ayerage  of 
three  jean, 
1840-41-42. 

12  tons. 

Average  of 
three  yearly 
1843-44-45. 

4tona. 

Average  of 
three  yeaniy 
1843-44-45. 

lecwt 

Average  of 
three  years, 
1848-44-45. 

4  tons  16  cwt. 

n*  LAYBIIDSB. 

One  species  of  Lavender  only  is  cultivated  at  ISiCtcliam,  namely, 
common  or  garden  lavender,  the  Lavenduia  vera,  D,  C.  The  spike 
lavender,  Lavenduia  spica^  D.  C,  is  not  cultivated  there. 

Lavender  is  cultivated  by  dividing  the  roots,  each  of  which  forma 
the  rudiments  of  three  or  four  new  plants.  These  are  planted  in  rows 
about  18  inches  apart,  with  the  same  interval  between  the  plants.  The 
second  year,  each  alternate  plant  is  removed  to  leave  room  for  those 
which  remain.  It  is  common  to  renew  the  plantation  after  the  second 
year ;  but  Mr.  Arthur,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject 
at  Mitcham,  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the  same  plantation  during 
five  or  six  years. 

Lavender  is  liable  to  a  disease  when  too  thickly  planted.  This 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  the  plantation,  and  appears  to  reault 
from  the  aroma  of  the  flowers,  whick  in  excess  has  a  poisonous  in- 
fluence on  the  plants.  By  thinning  the  plantation,  and  ensuring  a  free 
current  of  air,  this  influence  is  prevented  or  retarded.  The  disease  is 
rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  gardens,  where  single  plants  are  cultivated. 
Lavender  does  not  require  a  very  rich  soil. 

A  good  deal  of  oil  of  lavender  is  drawn  at  Mitcham.  The  capacity 
of  the  stills  varies  from  700  to  1000  gallons.  The  lavender  packed  in 
bundles  called  mats  (about  1  cwt.  each)  is  carried  to  the  still-house. 
A 1000  gallon  still  holds  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  mats  of  lavender. 
The  mat  or  oivering  of  the  bundles  is  not  put  into  the  still  with  the 
herb. 

The  flowers  are  put  into  the  still  with  the  stalks  as  cut  from  the 
ffround.  It  takes  about  two  hours  to  get  the  steam  up ;  then  the 
finest  oil  isrdmiwi  fi>r  two  and  a.  half  hooua — ^that  which  comes  after- 
wards is  aeeond  oc-tbird  qnalii;^  That-  oiL  Sdobl  the  stalks  is  not  so 
volatile  as die,athei^aDd)oaana8hkat&. 


OflT  HYBACEUM, 
A  FBOFOSEDi  aCDBSIIITnTE  FOR  CASTOBEUM. 

I HAVB  recently  received  from  my  flrienda,  Mesars.  August  Faber 
and  Co.,  of  London,~a  small  sample  of  this  substance,  with  a  note, 
statins  that  it  was  a  new  article,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  castoreum 
in  medicine.  They  inform  ine  that  they  believe  all  that  has  been 
imported  into  Eurepe  as  yet,  is  a  dozen  tins  of  about  one  pound  and 
a  milf  each,  which  were  sent  fh>m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (the  place 
Off  podnction)  to  Hamburgh,  and  there  sold  at  about  eight  shiUings 
eftcn.    The  tins  were  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  the  hjrraceum  con- 
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tabed  in  eacb  waa  in  one  mus,  adhering  to  the  tin  without  uij  other 
protection.  ' 

Aa  thia  Bubstsnce  is  a  vetj  remarkable  one,  and  is  acarcelj  knoirn 
even  bj  name  in  titis  countrj,  a  short  notice  of  it,  and  of  the  animal 
which  jdelda  it,  mav  not  be  uainlereating  to  the  readers  of  the  Phar- 
maceul4c^  Journal. 

The  name  hyracetm  was  first  applied  to  this  substanco  by  Dr. 
Edward  Martinj,  in  1847  (Naturgackicku  der  /Or  die  HtUkunde 
wichtigai  Thiere,  p.  119J.  It  is  derived  from  Hyra^  (the  generic 
nameof  the  animdjielding  this  substance), and  liears  the  Ksmc  relation 
to  this  latter  word  that  castoreum  does  to  castor.  B;  the  Dutah 
colonists,  this  substance  had  been  erroneoualj  called  Daaat-pia 
under  the  nistaken  noUon  that  it  was  the  urine  of  tlie  DasK  (the 
name  hj  which  the  animal  is  known  at  the  Cape). 

The  animals  referred  bj  zoologists  to  the  genns  H^rax,  and  called 
bj  French  zoologists  Damans,  possess  remarkable  interest  to  the 
naturalist,  on  account  of  the  ioiportance  of  anatomy  to  the  accnrate 
determination  of  their  position  in  a  natural  closaiGcation.  For  a 
long  period  thej  were  placed  anumg  the  Rodentia,  to  which  in 
size  and  genaral  appearance,  thej  bear  some  resemblance.  But 
Cuvier  showed  that  by  theii  organization,  the;  really  belong  to 
the  Pachydermala,  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  bom,  little  else 
tiian  rhinoceroses  in  miniature;  at  least,  they  have  quite  similar 
molars,  but  the  upper  jaw  has  two  stout  incisors,  curved  downwards, 
and,  during  jouth,  two  very  amall  canines,  the  inferior  four  incisors, 
witiiout  any  canines.  The  dental  formula  of  the  genus,  therefore,  is 
as  follows  : — incisors  i,  canines  0,  molars  }  —  i  —  34.  The  animisla 
have  four  toes  to  each  of  their  fore-feet,  and  three  to  the  hind  feet,  all, 
excepting  the  innermost  posterior,  which  is  armed  with  a  crooked  and 
oblique  nul,  terminatea  by  a  kind  of  very  small,  thin,  and  ronnded 
hoof.  The  body  is  covered  with  thick  hair,  and  beset  here  and  there 
with  erinaceous  bristles.  They  have  a  simple  tubercle  in  place  of  a 
tul,  short  muzzle  and  ears,  and  six  teats,   two  pectoral  and  four 

The  Hyrax  capenaa,  Cuvier,  the  Cavia  caperuis  of  FaQas,  and  some 
other  writers,  was  considered  by  Cuvier  to  be  identical  widi  the  Hyrax 


•  Thsirora  "hjiw"  ia  dariTsi  fem  Zpa(,  which  Nicmndat  (^IgzyiAanMea, 
)  uses  to  KsnXj  Um  ihiew-moosa, 
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S^riactts — ^ihe  Conej/  of  Scripture  (Levit,  ch.  xi.,  yer.  5 ;  Psalms,  ch. 
ciii.,  ver.  18).  It  is  about  tne  size  of  a  large  robbit;  with  soft  hairs^ 
greyish  or  ashj-brown  aboye  and  paler  beneath.  Along  the  back  is  a 
dark  band  or  stripe,  with  a  blackish  spot  in  the  middle.  The  head  is 
thicker,  and  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw  higher  than  in  other  species. 
Yertebrse  from  fort^*eight  to  fiftj.  Ribs  twenty 'One  to  twenty-two. 
Space  between  the  mcisor  and  molar  teeth  small.  Interparietal  bone 
lanre  and  three-angled. 

Hjraoeum,  such  as  I  haye  receiyed  it,  is  a  tolerably  hard  solid 
substance,  which  breaks  with  considerable  difficulty ;  and  has  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  a  glistening  or  resinous  appearance  m  places,  which  haye 
a  somewhat  glutinous  &el.  It  has  a  moderately  strong  odour,  which 
greatly  resemoles  that  of  Canadian  castoreum.  In  taste  idso,  it  is  like 
the  latter  substance.  When  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  cyolyes 
a  castor-like  odour,  swells  up,  burns,  and  leayes  behind  a  spon^  coal, 
with  a  whitish  ash  on  the  apex.  From  the  yellow  colour  which  it 
communicates  to  the  outer  cone  of  the  flame,  it  manifestly  contains 
sodium  or  soda,  and  from  the  intense  white  light  which  the  ash  on  the 
apex  of  the  coal  eyolyes,  it  obyiously  contains  lime.  Water  dissolyes  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  Boiled  in  alcohol,  it  communicates  a  feeble 
colour  to  this  liquid.  By  boiling  in  water,  it  eyolyed  a  smell  aimilar  to 
that  of  castoreum,  and  yielded  a  decoction  which  was  of  a  dark  yel- 
lowish brown  colour,  and  yery  feebly  restored  the  blue  colour  of  red- 
dened litmus  paper.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  a  test  tube, 
it  eyolyed,  first,  au  odour  of  castoreum,  then  a  dense  white  empyreu- 
matic  smoke,  which  communicated  a  blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus 
paper,  thereby  indicating  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

Hyraceum  nas  been  submitted  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination 
by  myself  as  well  as  by  my  friends  Dr.  Sharpey  and  Mr.  John 
Quekett.  Vegetable  tissues,  (epidermis,  cellular  tissues,  woody  fibre, 
ducts  and  spiral  yessels),  animal  hairs,  and  siliceous  sand  haye  been 
found  in  it.  Mr.  John  Quekett  obseryes  that  '*  spirit  and  caustic 
potash  appear  to  haye  little  or  no  action  on  it ;  but  they  bring  out  a 
few  epithelium  scales,  principally  of  the  scaly  yariety.^'  I  could  de- 
tect no  blood  discs.  Dr.  Sharpey  also  obseryes  that  he  **  saw 
nothing  which  could  for  a  moment  be  taken  for  blood  particles  or  the 
remnants  of  blood  particles."  He  obsenred  clobular  particles, 
perhaps,  either  resinous  or  oily ;  and  at  least  two  kinds  of  yegetable 
epidermis,  one  apparently  from  a  gramineous  plant.  The  animal 
hairs  were  short  fragments,  yery  fine,  and  by  no  means  numerous. 

The  physiological  nature  of  hyraceum  is  not  well  ascertained. 

Thunberg  {Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa^  between  the  years 
1 770  and  1779,  yol.  i.,  p.  165)  alludes  to  the  popular  notion  at  the  Cape 
that  these  animals  menstruate.  "  In  the  creyices  of  the  mountains,  a 
great  number  of  dosses  {Cavia  capensis)  were  found,  which  were 
generally  supposed  to  haye  the  menstrual  flux."  In  another  passi^ 
(yol.  L,  p.  166)  he  says,  he  **  was  shown  a  kind  of  bitumen,  which ^e 

country  people  were  pleased  to  call  dasses  p ,  supposing  it  to  be 

the  inspissated  urine  of  the  great  mountain  rat  (Cavia  capensis)  that 
IS  found  there.  I  was  informed,"  he  adds,  *'  that  this  bitumen  was  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  cracks  and  creyices  of  the  mountain, 
especially  at  one  large  projecting  kranis  or  summit." 

Sparrman  (Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yol.  L,  p.  809,  1786) 
notices  the  animals  which  the  natiyes  call  dasses  or  badgers,    **  These 

yoL.  X.  L 
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creatures,"  he  obeerres,  ^  which  have  some  affinity  with  die  ordiiiary 
marmots,  and  are  about  the  same  sice,  are  eaten  by  many  people,  who 
look  on  them  as  a  delicacy.  They  are  likewise  easily  made  tame, 
and  are  found  in  many  other  places  in  the  African  mountains.  The 
little  Dassen  iskinds  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  take  their  name 
from  them.  On  these  places  in  the  mountains  where  these  crealnres 
dwell,  there  is  found  a  substance,  called  here,  dauen  pits.  It  resembles 
petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  and  by  many  that  have  seen  it,  is  actually  con- 
sidered as  such.  It  is  likewise  used  by  some  people  for  medical  pur- 
poses, and  by  them  is  supposed  to  have  greater  powers  than  is  con- 
sistent with  any  degree  of  probability.  Mndinff  that  this  substance 
did  not  stand  the  same  proofs  as  petroleum,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  found  only  in  places  frequented  by  the  daues^  I  had  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  proceeded  frx>m  this  animal,  and  that  it  is 
most  probably  the  menstnial  excretion  of  the  creatare,  as  obser- 
vations made  on  a  tame  female  of  this  species  have  given  room  for 
such  a  suspicion ;  and  as  besides  the  dass's  excrements  are  often  found 
in  this  substance,  and  seldom  anywhere  else." 

Professor  Lichtenstein  informed  Schrader  that  ^  this  substance  is 
found  in  small  separate  pieces  on  rugged  mountainous  declivities,  chiefly 
in  those  districts  where  the  Hyrax  capemis  is  most  frequently  found. 
The  colonists  collect  these  pieces,  which,  when  fresh,  are  soft  and  some- 
what fflutinous,  and  piess  them  together  into  larser  masses,  in  which 
state  the  volatile  constituents  are  better  preserved.  They  employ  it 
medicinally,  either  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  infused  in  wine,  in  many 
diseases,  especially  in  hysterical  complaints,  in  which  it  frequently 
acts  in  a  surprisingly  beneficial  manner." 

**  The  Hottentots,"  says  Buffi)n  (Histoire  NatureUA,  Snppt.,  t.  vi., 

L280,  1782),  *^  highly  prize  a  kind  of  medicine,  which  the  l>utdi  call 
dger^s  urine  (ptssat  de  blaireau).  It  is  a  black  dry  substance,  which 
has  a  very  bad  smell,  and  is  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  in 
caverns.  They  say  it  is  derived  from  the  urine  of  these  animals,  who 
always  pass  it  m  the  same  spot.  The  urine  deposits  this  substance, 
which,  becoming  dry  by  time,  acquires  some  consistency.  This,"  adds 
Buffon,  "  is  very  probable ;  for  the  animal  at  Amsterdam  almost 
always  nassed  his  water  in  the  same  comer  of^the  cage  in  which  he  was 
confinea." 

In  the  published  accounts  of  the  dissections  of  this  animal  no 
glandular  structure,  such  as  we  must  suppose  would  be  retjuired  for 
Uie  secretion  of  hyraceum,  is  mentioned.  Mr.  Quekett  writes  to  me 
that  having  examined  a  portion  of  the  specimen  which  I  gave  him,  he 
believes  it  **  to  be  composed  entirely  of  excrement,  and  not  like  cas- 
toreum  and  musk  the  secretion  of  a  gland ;  for  I  find,"  he  adds,  "  that 
the  hyrax  capensis  has  no  anal  or  other  glands."  But  it  deserves  to 
be  especially  noticed  that  dissections  of  male  animals  only  have  been 
published;  while  the  remark  of  Sparrman  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
the  secretion  is  pecidiar  to  the  female.  Further  observations  respecting 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  animal  are  required  ere  we  can  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  origin  of  hyracenm. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  Sec.  K.S.,  who  some  years  since  had  in 
his  possession  a  living  full  grown  male  animal  (the  one  which  was 
subsequently  dissected  by  Professor  Owen),  tells  me  that  his  specimen 
had  no  peculiar  smell,  nor  did  he  observe  any  peculiar  gland  on 
examination  after  death. 
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Pallas  {Spidlegia  Zoologica^  torn,  i.,  fasc.  ii.,  p.  16,  ITS?')  notioea  as 
iiDiisual  and  anomaloiis  in  the  Btructure  of  the  animid,  the  mode  of 
iDflertion  of  the  uretus  into  the  fiindus  of  the  bladder.  PTofQBM>r 
Owen  {Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1832)  notices^  and  some* 
what  oorreots  this  description.  For  what  purpose  this  stmctnre  is  de- 
signed in  the  hyrax,  or  whether  the  urine  undergoes  any  change 
in  eonseauence  of  it,  ^fr.  Owen  oould  not  coigectaie,  but  he  alladed 
to  the  alleged  medicinal  qualities  of  this  secretion. 

Spairman^s  opinion  receiTes  no  support  from  the  phjsicsl  and 
chemical  examination  of  the  specimen  m  my  possession. 

Dr.  Ejraufls,  of  Stuttgart,  who  resided  for  a  long  time  at  the  Ci^ie, 
says,  that  most  of  the  colonists  regard  it  as  a  secretion  which  appears 
with  the  fffltaif^n'B 

Dr.  £dward  Mavtiny  (op.  ante  cit.)  wl)o  reports  this,  adds, 
^*  that  its  occurrence  at  the  rutting  season  gives  great  weight  to 
this  opinion.  I  regard  hyraceum,"  he  continues,  **  as  a  secretion  con- 
nected With  the  sexual  functions,  and  produced  by  highly  developed 
pr^utial  and  probably  ako  vaginal  glands,  as  in  the  beaver,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  while  in  the  beaver  we  know  not  whether  this^ 
secretion  is  at  times  evacuated,  in  the  hyrax  it  is  very  probaUy  actually 
excreted.  For  we  find  it  in  oonsiderable  quantities  in  those  places 
where  the  animals  are  met  with  ;  a  fact  explamed  by  the  circumstances 
that  the  animals  at  the  Cape  usually  live  in  herds.  Dr.  Krauss  writes 
to  me,  that  it  is  especially  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  vari^;ated  sand- 
atone  of  many  mountains  in  the  colony,  especially  in  Kokmansklof 
and  Franche  Hoek,  and  may  be  collected  there  in  extraordinary 
quantity.  In  i>roof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  some  ^rears  ago, 
rrofessor  Poppig,  of  Leipzig,  received  from  the  Cape  some  mrd-skins, 
stuffed  with  hyraceum  to  preserve  them.  So  that  it  must  be  met  wiiik 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  at  a  low  price,  and  might,  therefore,  be 
obtained  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  more  costly  castorenm." 

As  the  hyraceum  which  I  have  received  contains  vegetable  remaiiis, 
and  probably,  therefore,  is  contaminated  with  the  excrement  of  the 
aninuU,  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  fiecal  matter  is  discharged 
irmn  the  bowels.  Pallas  says  that  the  ^*  scybala  in  ultimo  intestmo 
erant  moleculosa,  fusco-lutea."  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  author  of  the 
lUuetrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa^  tells  me  that  the  fieces  are 
in  little  balls,  something  uke  rabbits^  dunff.  He  also  informs  me  that 
in  the  places  where  the  animals  live  at  the  Cape,  the  faeces  occur  in 
heaps,  while  the  hyraceum  is  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  as  if 
it  had  run  off  in  a  liquid  state,  from  which  he  inferred  that  it  was  a 
product  of  urine  and  excrement. 

Schrader  {Berlin.  Jahrb.  ^r  d,  Pharmade,  1818,  p.  51)  submitted 
hyraceum  to  chemical  exammation,  and  found  its  constituents  to  be  as 
follows : — 

^i/saanxie  {Talgsubstanz) 1 

Green  resin,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  2 

Odorous  yellow  substance,  soluble  in  ordinary  alcohol )    Qg 

and  in  water j 

Brown  substance,  soluble  in  water 25 

Insoluble  residue  (vegetable  fibre,  quartz  sand,  &c.)      34 

100 
l2 
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From  his  experiments,  Schrader  concluded  that  hjracenm  was  for 
the  most  part  of  an  animal  nature,  very  probably  an  excretion,  and 
that  its  medicinal  proj^rties  resided  in  its  odorous  yelloyr  constituent, 
which  dissolved  both  m  spirit  and  in  water.  Its  colour  did  not  arise 
from  the  presence  of  blood,  for  he  left  a  decoction  of  hyraceum 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  weeks,  without  finding  that  it  underwent 
putrefaction  or  any  change  of  odour.  It  still  retained  the  smell  of 
Uanadian  castoreum,  and  had  scarcely  any  effect  on  reddened  litmus 
pa^.  By  distillation  with  water,  a  distilled  liquid  was  obtained, 
which  had  a  feeble,  faint,  somewhat  resinous  odour,  but  no  reaction  on 
test  paper.  The  minute  quantity  of  urine,  therefore,  which  it  con- 
tained, must  be  regarded,  like  the  sand  and  the  vegetable  substances, 
as  an  accidental  impurity,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
substances  may  be  due  to  the  intermixture  of  animal  excrement. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  hyraceum,  I  have  very 
little  to  say.  My  sample  is  too  small  to  enable  me  to  make  any  ex- 
periments with  it.  1  believe  it  to  be  inert  and  useless ;  but  it  has 
been  supposed  to  resemble  castor  in  its  nature,  odour,  and  medicinal 

aualities.  ^^  The  action  of  hyraceum,"  says  Dr.  Martiny,  *'  is  exactly 
le  same  as  that  of  American  castor,  for  which  it  ma^  be  substituted. 
But  to  say  that  hyraceum  is  equal  to  castor  in  medicmal  properties,  is, 
I  believe,  to  say  little  in  its  favour ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
valid  evidence  that  castor  possesses  any  medicinal  power  whatever. 
Considered  in  an  anatomical  and  physiological  point  of  view,  both 
castor  and  hyraceum  possess  some  interest,  but  as  therapeutical  agents 
they  are  worthless.  The  remedial  use  of  sexual  and  anal  secretions 
and  of  excrements  (jR,g.  castor,  musk,  civet,  ambemis,  album  |;necum, 
and  hyraceum)  belongs  to  the  superstitious  and  absurd  practices  of  a 
former  age,  and  the  administration  of  such  dis^sting  and  useless 
substances,  should  be  banished  from  scientific  medicine. 
It  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  of  tincture. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  following  note  has  been  received. 

Royal  CcUegeof  SurMons,  London,  Tuesday ,  4  p.m. 
Mr  DEAR  Bib,— I  have  examined,  with  rtot  Hyrtt,  of  Vienna,  a  foetal 
male  and  female  hyrax,  and  can  detect  no  trace  of  any  glands  likely  to 
produce  the  hyraceum.  Yours  in  haste, 

To  Da.  Pbbxiba.         John  Qubkbtt.] 

NOTE  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MAimiTE  BY  THE 

ACONITUM  NAPELLUS. 

BT  ME88X8.  T.  AKD  H.  SBnXH. 

While  lately  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
acid  combined  with  aconitana  in  the  root  of  acomtum  napeUtiSj  we  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  mother  liquid  from  which  the  aconitina 
had  been  separated,  contained  a  crystallizable  substance,  which,  on 
separation  and  purification  by  repeated  crystallizations,  turned  out  to 
be  a  neutral  substance  possessmg  all  the  characters  of  mannite. 
Analysis  proved  it  to  be  mannite  beyond  a  doubt.  0.242  grammes 
substance  gave  0.350  carbonic  acid,  and  0.1675  water,  corresponding 
to  C.  0.0954;  H.  0.0186,  which  quantities  brought  to  hundredths, 

give  C 39.42 

H 7.69 

On  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  obtained  by  calcidation 
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from  the  known  composition  of  mannite,  the  numbers  agree  so  doselj, 
that  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  its  nature. 

0.  6  eq.  X  6  s=s  36 

H.  7  eq.  =7 

O.  6  eq.  X  8  s  48 


which  numbers  brought  into  100  parts,  give 

39.56 

7.69 

52.74 


91 


99.99 


For  the  analysis,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our  esteemed 
fnend.  Dr.  Stenhouse,  of  Glasgow. 

.f^^  process  by  which  the  mannite  was  obtained  by  us  was  as 
follows  :  the  mother  liquid  from  which  the  aconitina  had  been  preci- 
pttated  hj  aq.  potasss,  was  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  which  was 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  sufficiency  of  rectified  spirit.  From 
the  filtered  spirituous  solution,  the  potash  was  precipitated  as  sulphate 
by  the  careful  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  after  this 
operation,  having  been  again  filtered,  was  set  aside  for  slow  evapo- 
ration. In  about  four  weeks  a  mass  of  crystals  had  formed.  These 
were  then  separated  by  pressure  through  a  cloth  from  the  liquid, 
which  was  so  thick,  that  the  press  could  not  safely  be  brought  home 
in  less  than  three  days.  The  substance  left  in  liie  cloth  was  now  dis- 
solved in  water,  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  which,  large  prismatic 
crystals  formed,^  which,  by  several  crystallizations  from  water,  and 
finally  from  boiling  spirit,  was  obtained  quite  pure. 

21.  Duke  Street,  Edmburgh,\eth  August,  1850. 

[We  have  received  two  specimens  of  mannite  from  Messrs.  Smith,  one 
from  aoonitum  napellus.  the  other  from  taraxacum.  They  are  deposited 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Society.— Ed.] 

IMPROVED  SPECIFIC  GRAVriY  BOTTLE. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  ABRAHAM. 

I  HAVx  lately  had  constructed  a  specific  gravity   q 
bottle,  which  I  think  will  be  found  useful  in  ascertain-   ft 
ing  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids,  particularlv  when  the    ^ 
temperature  of  the  apartment  m  which  the  experi-    o 
ment  is  performed  exceeds  that  at  which  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  floid  is  required. 

I  take  a  flask  of  the  ordinary  form,  to  which  is 
fitted  a  hollow  stopper  {A),  passing  some  distance 
within  the  flask.  This  stopper  has  a  small  orifice  at 
the  lower  end  and  a  larger  at  the  upper.  The  lower 
orifice  is  closed  by  a  long  stopper  {B)  fitting  inside 

JA\  and  which  can  be  removed  after  {A)  is  put  into 
he  flask.    There  is  a  third  stopper  {C)  which  fits 
(but  not  closely)  the  top  of  the  nrst  named  one  {A), 

The  apparatus  is  used  thus  —  The  flask  being 
filled  with  the  fluid  at  the  required  temperature,  the 
stopper  (B\  first  slightly  greased  at  the  pomt,  is  placed 
witnm  {A)  so  as  to  close  the  lower  orifice  of  the  latter.      The 
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two  are  then  pressed  into  the  flask.  B  is  next  withdraiwn,  and  (7  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  apparatus  may  be  then  deliberately  wiped  and 
weighed.  The  contents  expanded  by  contact  of  the  flask  with  the 
hand  and  with  the  warm  air  of  the  room  will  not  be  lost  as  they  are 
from  the  ordinary  bottle,  but  will  be  received  into  the  hollow  stopper 
and  weighed,  llie  stopper  A  is  represented  in  section. 
Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  Aug.  19,  1850. 

ADULTERATION  OF  ISINGLASS. 

TO  THE  EBITOB  OF  THE  FHABMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib, — The  ex{>osure  in  your  late  articles  of  the  alleged  flraud  in  the 
preparation  of  isinglass  nas  given  rise  to  considerable  excitement 
amongst  the  dealers  generally ;  the  ingenuity  of  the  adulteration,  the 
ffreat  difficulty  of  detection,  and  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from 
uie  use,  alike  awaken  our  concern ;  but  the  question  assumes  to  me 
a  still  more  serious  importance,  as,  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  my 
plasters  it  is  imperative  that  the  purest  and  best  isinglass  should  be 
employed,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely  free  from  foreign  or  deleteri- 
ous matter.* 

Feeling  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  I  have  forwarded  samples 
of  isinglass  to  Dr.  Letheby,  &c.  &c.,  for  test  and  report;  his  analysis 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  your  readers. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

58,  Mvwnes,  London,  Bobt.  Macobd« 

Atigust  24th,  1850. 

London  Hospital,  August  1st,  1850. 

To  Mb.  R.  Macx)bd. 

Sib, — I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  isinglass,  marked 
Dawson  and  Morris,  which  you  left  with  me  at  my  laboratory  on 
Saturday  last,  and  having  compared  it  with  several  varieties  of  genuine 
Russian  isinglass,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  adulterated  article,  the 
adulteration  being  an  amorphous  form  of  gelatine.  The  evidence  on 
which  I  found  my  opinion  is  as  follows : — 

1  St.  27ie  odour  of  the  isinglass  is  not  good ;  for,  while  Russian  isinglass 
has  only  a  slight  fishy  or  sea-weed-like  smell,  this  isinglass  has  a 
distinct  odour  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  the  odour  being  very 
evident  when  the  fibre  is  breathed  on,  and  still  more  so  when  it  ia 
treated  with  a  little  boiling  water. 

2d.  The  Jlavour  of  it  is  very  ui^leasant,  and  reminds  one  of  glue. 

3d.  J^hen  tested  with  litmus  paper,  it  exhibits  a  strong  acid  reactkm^ 
which  good  isinglass  ought  not  to  do. 

4th.  Cold  water  acts  on  it  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  for,  when 
Russian  isinglass  is  treated  witii  cold  water,  it  merely  sweUs  up, 
becomes  opaque,  and,  if  the  isinglasB  is  cut  very  fine,  the  fibre  diaiii* 
tegrates  a  little,  but  it  never  prMuces  any  great  amount  of  broken 
down  flocculi,  nor  does  the  water,  in  wmch  it  is  soaked  for  twelve 

*^  We  can  bear  testiinoDy  to  the  value  of  this  test  of  the  parity  of  iumglaj^ 
having  been  engaged,  some  years  Ago,  in  experiments  on  the  manufactare  of  Liston's 
isinglass-plaster.  Fare  isinglass  ^ways  answered  the  purpose  perfectly.  When 
gplatme  was  tried  the  result  was  an  entire  failnre ;  and  a  miztore  of  the  two.  in  any 
proportioBs,  coaU  be  readily  detected  by  the  inferiority  of  the  pkuter,  which  wn 
kBswUMHvv,  more  liable  to  crack  and  coeUe— and,  in  tid,  almoit  nsalesi.— Edw 
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1  gelatinouB  character.  The  adulterated 
article,' however,  rapidly  breaks  up  in  water,  tbe  libre  bein^  converted 
iota  a  nuM  of  Hocculi,  and  in  twelre  hours,  the  water  loses  its  fluiditj, 
and  sets  into  a  jellj. 

5th.  A  tolatiott  of  cooMtic  polaA,  after  acting  on  the  uiagloMs,  leava  a 
Hack  larger  aniounl  of  tatdtaolved  JlocciUi  than  it  ought. 

6fA.  A  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  acta  differenliy  wilJi  it,  and  leave* 
a  more  abundant  deposit  than  it  does  with  genuioe  Ru^ian  isinj^losa. 

7th.  The  luA  which  results  from  the  incineration  of  good  Russian 
isinglaM  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  it  contains  hut  a  small  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  smd  never  amounts  to  more  than  .9  per  cent,  of  the 
iainglass  used,  while  that  obtained  from  the  adulterated  article  is  paler 
in  <^our,  it  effervesces  more  diatinctlj  with  acids,  and  it  amounts  to 
1.42  per  cent. 

8th  and  laatlj.  When  examined  under  the  microsuope,  the  Russian 
isinglass  alwajs  exhibits  an  organized  structure  throughout  its  entire 
mass,  the  structure  being  either  fibrous,  cellular,  or  epithelial,  while 
tbe  adulterated  article  presents,  in  addition  to  the  preceding,  a  verY 
distinct  lajer  of  unorganised,  amorphous,  trausparuut  matter,  which 
is  identical  in  all  its  (diaracters  with  common  gelatine. 

From  all  which,  I  am  led  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Redwood,  "  that  a 
most  ingenious  but  unwarrantable  system  of  adulteration  is  adopted 
in  die  manufacture  of  cut  isinglass." 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.,  &c., 

H.  Letbbbt,  M.B., 
Ltdmtr  on  Chtmalry  and  Taxieologg  in  lh» 
ifedical  Colltgt  of  the  London  No^nlaL 

CHINESE  GALLS. 

In  the  Fharmaceu^cal  Journal  for  February,  1844  (vol.  iii.,  p.  384), 

is  a  paper  bj  Dr.  Pereira  on  the  Woo-pei-tue,  or  Chinese  Gail.    The 

same  number  also  contwns  some  remarks  on  tbjis  gall  by  M.  Guibourt, 

who  terms  it  the  Coult^oirer  GaU. 


Chtnett  CaHs,  or  Woo-pn-lstt. 
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At  that  time  these  Bubstoncei  were  mere  botanical  c 
snbgequentl;  they  have  been  imported  and  offered  for  Bile  u  utrin- 
^Dt  sabstuices.  At  th^time  when  tlie  above  notices  appeared  in  thii 
jonmsJ,  nothing  was  known  of  the  nBtural  history  of  these  curioua 
mrodactions.  Dr.  Fereira  publiBhed  a  mde  figure,  taken  from  a 
Chinese  Herbal  (Piin  Tsaou),  representing  a  branch  of  a  tree  with 
the  gaUs  hanging  iberefrom. 


Branch  of  Ym-foo-Ute,  with  the  Woo-pti-ltte  growing  tbereftom. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Joamal 
for  Jannan,  1848  [vol.vii.,  p.  310), 
is  a  note,  by  tie  late  Mr.  Edward 
Doubleday,  of  the  British  Museum, 
On  the  Inwcl  forming  Ok  Chinese 
QaUi.  Mr.  Donbleday  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  galls  a  minute 
Aphidian  insect,  which  he  hai  de- 
scribed and  figured;  and  by  which 
there  i*  every  reason  to  believe 
these  galls  are  formed.  Mr,  Don- 
bledaj  terms  the  insect  an  Aphii,  L 
though  he  thinks  that  it  may  per-f 
haps,  be  eventually  formed  into  a 
distinct  genus  in  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  Provisionally, 
periiaps,    we  might  call  it  ApUi  _^    , 

Ckiataaa.  Chiaae  Gati  ItmUL 

In  Buchner's  BepertoriMm  jar  die  PAormoete  (3tte  Riehe,  1 
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Heft  1,  P.  26,  1850)  is  an  elaborate  paper  on  these  eallS)  bj  Dr. 
Schenk,  who,  however,  appears  to  be  unaccjuainted  with  the  notices 
of  these  cnrions  productions  by  Dr.  Pereira.  and  Mr.  Doubledaj. 
Dr.  Schenk,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  fragments  of  leaves 
and  petioles  found  among  the  galls,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  tree  on  which  these  bodies  are  formed  is  a  species  of  Bhus;  pro- 
bablj'  R,  semmlata  of  Murray,  var.  j3.  OshecJdi^  De  Cand.  (Prodr. 
vol.  li.,  p.  67),  a  native  of  China,  Japan,  and  Java.  This  genus  be- 
longs to  Jussieu's  order  TereMnthaceoi — the  Anacardiaceoc  of  Lindley. 
Kaempfer  in  his  Amcenitates  exoticoB  (fasc.  v.,  p.  895)  notices  a  plant 
under  the  name  of  Baibok/y  vulgo  Fusj ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
bnef  description  of  it  says  "  €m<l)v<n  foUorum  infonni  tuberosa  mut- 
/ijp^fd,  tenui,  duroy  cava^  Gallcs  nostratis  umm  prcBstavte.'**  On  com- 
paring this  plant  (Baibokf)  with  R,  semtalata  and  R.  ChinensiSy  Dr. 
Schenk  finds  that  it  agrees  better  with  the  former  than  with  the 
latter  species. 

Anotner  opinion  respecting  the  species  which  yields  the  Chinese 
galls  has  recently  been  offered  by  M.  Guibourt  (llist,  NaiureUe  dea 
Droguesy  t.  iii.,p.  703,  4me  ed.  1850),  on  the  authority  of  M.  Decaisne, 
Professor  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  who  states  that  the 
tree  appears  to  be  the  DUtyUum  racemosum  of  Zuceorini  {Flora 
JaponicaLy  p.  178,  t.  94),  a  large  tree  of  Japan,  belonging  to  the 
family  HamameUdacecey  and  whose  leaves  are  frequently  punctured  by 
an  Aphis,  by  which  villous  galls  are  produced,  which  are  similar  to 
those  called  woo'pei'tsze, 

ON  COLD  WATER  AS  A  SOLVENT  OF  THE  ACTIVE 

PIUNCIPLES   OF  DRUGS. 

BY  MB.  RICHARD  BATTLE7. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  there  are  a  few  points  to  which  I  have 
especially  directed  my  attention,  and  to  which  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tmiity  of  inviting  your  attention,  believing  that  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  come,  suggest  the  general  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  medicine, 
and  of  an  important  alteration  and  improvement  in  one  now  in  common 
use. 

1.  The  superiority  of  cold  to  boiling  water  as  a  menstruum  for  nearly 

all  vegetable  substances. 

2.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  employed. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  evaporation  of  the  product  can  be  safely 

and  advantageously  carried. 
I.  The  object  of  the  various  menstrua  employed,  asrhot  and  cold  water, 
spirit,  ether,  vinegar,  &&,  is  of  course  to  dissolve  the  active  principles 
with  as  tittle  as  possible  of  the  inert  constituents,  which  not  only  do  not 
improve,  but  often  greaUy  impair  the  properties  of  tlie  medicine.  I  believe 
I  have  employed  cold  distilled  water  for  this  purpose  far  more  largely  than 
has  been  customary  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  and 
Paris  Pharmacopoeias  have,  in  their  last  editions,  adopted  it  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  formerly.  The  advantages  of  cold  water,  that  is,  of 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  say  60  to  65,  are^ 
first,  that  it  dissolves  from  the  tissue  of  plants,  in  two  or  three  macera- 
tions, all  or  neariy  all  the  active  principles  soluble  in  boiling  water,  spirit, 
or  ether,  taking  up  even  resin  abundantly  when  mixed  with  gum,  the 
possibility  of  which,  even  out  of  the  tissue,  was  long  ago  shown  by  the 
late  Dr.  Babington  ;  secondly,  that  it  does  not  dissipate,  but  retains  the 
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Tdatile  matters ;  and,  thirdlj,  that  it  leaves  behind  the  starch.  Eytrafthi 
prepared  from  such  infusions  are  more  aromatic,  more  transparent,  mora 
soluble,  and  less  liable  to  decomposition.  If  it  is  otij^t^  ^^^  the  pro- 
duce is  often  considerably  larger  when  the  boiling  temperature  is  em- 
ployed, I  admit  it.  So  idso  is  the  bulk  of  scammony  when  adulterated 
with  flour  and  chalk.  But  virgin  scammony  has  not  a  greater  superiority 
over  the  adulterated  drug  than  has  the  high-flavoured,  soluble,  translucent 
product  of  cold  maceration  over  the  nauseous,  half-soluble,  hard,  opake, 
starchy  extract  produced  by  boiling. 

2.  The  quantity  of  cold  water  is  also  important.  I  have  been  led  to 
adopt  as  a  rule  for  the  maceration  of  most  substances,  twice  their  weight 
of  cold  distilled  water,  adding  for  each  subsequent  maceration  as  much 
additional  distilled  water  as  the  amount  of  infusion  previously  drained  off 
or  expressed.  To  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  this  small  quantity  of 
fluid,  the  article  must  be  coarsely  powdered,  bruised,  or  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  repeatedly  pressed  into  the  fluid  with  a  rammer  or  with  the 
hand.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  infusion  seldom  increases  after  four  or 
six  hours*  maceration.  In  some  cases,  as  roots,  leaves,  hop,  colocynth,  &a, 
strong  pressure  is  absolutely  necessary  to  displace  the  fluid  :  but  in  the 
case  of  barks  coarsely  powdered,  three-fifths  of  the  fluid  will  generally 
drain  off  without  pressure,  if  time  be  allowed.  If  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  is  employed  in  maceration,  the  additional  matter  taken  up  is  chiefly 
gum  and  other  inactive  principka,  and  the  medicine  is  both  weakened  ana 
Impaired  by  their  addition,  and  is  liable  to  become  further  deteriorated  by 
the  longer  continuance  of  the  heat  required  to  get  rid  of  the  sttperflnoiu 
water. 

3.  To  preserve  watery  extracts  and  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition, 
it  has  been  customary  to  reduce  them  to  a  pilular  consistence.  To  this 
there  are  serious  objections.  Extractive  matter  is  rendered  less  soluble 
by  the  separation  of  its  water,  and  by  the  heat  required  for  its  evapora- 
tion :  and  the  constituents,  by  being  brought  into  too  dose  contact,  form  new 
and  often  very  insoluble  compounds,  and  continue  to  do  so  long  after  the 
completion  of  the  extract,  until  the  properties  and  value  of  the  medicine 
aie  materially  changed.  To  guard  against  these  changes  and  to  preserve 
the  solubility  of  the  extractive  nuitter,  I  introduced  in  1818,  the  form  of 
liquor,  or  inspissn^ed  cold  infusion,  evaporating  the  cold  infusion  at  a 
temperature  not- exceeding  160,  to  the  specific  gravity  of  1200,  and  after- 
wards, to  preserve  this  liquid  extract  ftom  decomposition,  adding  to  is  at 
much  rectified  spirit  as  will  reduce  the  specific  gravity  to  1100. 

These  liquors,  of  which  I  have  prepaied  about  twenty  kinds,  have  been 
largely  employed  for  many  years,  and  the  constant  demand  for  them  may 
be  offered  as  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  they  have  given,  of  which  satis- 
faction I  have  also  received  from  all  quarters  the  most  ample  assurance. 

Believing  then  confidently  that  cold  water  is  capable  of  producing  the 
most  elegant  and  useful  preparations  of  vegetable  substances,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  impress  on  you  the  conviction  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the 
constant  superintendence  of  the  operations  of  the  laboratory,  oondnoted 
under  my  own  eye,  and  mostly  by  my  own  hands. 

Should  this  form  of  medicine  hereafter  be  adopted  into  the  Phaana- 
copoBia,  it  will  be  found  that  though  the  process  is  extremely  sunple,  mocii 
care  and  attention  are  necessary  to  produce  the  proper  result.  Above  allt 
the  evaporation  should  be  conducted  at  a  temporatnre  not  exoeeding  160^ 
and  continued  till  the  specific  gravity  reaches  120C,  in  order  to  secure  tibtt 
same  uniformity  in  the  result,  which  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  extraofe 
to  piluUur  consistence.  The  evaporation  of  the  infusions  to  a  definite 
quantity  would  have  a  very  different  result ;  for  one  sample  of  a  drug  will 
often  yield  to  water  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  another. 
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AMERICAN  LARD,  AND  ITS  OLEINE  CALLED  LARD-OIL. 

It  ij  a  remarkftWe  fact,  that  Druggists  are  aUe  to  oflfer  fine  American 
lard  at  prioee  whidi  stand  in  no  proportion  to  those  costomarj  with  us  ; 
but  the  following  statements,  partlj  commnnicated  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  resided  far  three  years  in  Cincinnati,  and  partly  extracted  from  a 
statistical  rep<Mrt  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Cincinnati,  giye  us  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstance.  According  to  an  official  report  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  numbo'  of  pigs  amounted,  in  the  yeur  184<^ 
to  26,301 ,893.  But  in  1 847  the  number  hnd  increased  to  about  45,000,000. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  there  are  farmers  who  keep  as  many  aa 
1000  pigs,  some  of  which  weigh  700lbs.  each.  They  are  mostly  fed  with 
aooms,  the  fimits  of  yarious  species  of  juglans,  and  with  maaae  The  town  of 
doeinnatti,  situated  in  a  very  fruitful  cUstrict,  is  the  principal  market  for 
both  pigs  and  pork  in  all  Northern  America.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  this  trade,  which  commenced  in  1826,  but  did  not  attafai 
any  great  importance  until  1833.  In  that  year  85,000,  but  in  1847 
250,000  pigs  were  there  sold,  cured,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  sale. 
The  slaughter-houses  in  Cincinnati  are  very  spacious  and  conTeniently 
ananged.  The  animals  ate  killed  by  a  blow,  and,  in  some  larger  estabK 
lishments,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  a  number  at  one  stroke  by  an 
instrument  resembling  a  guillotine.  The  scalding  is  done  in  troughs,  the 
water  being  kept  hot  by  heated  stones.  One  journeyman  butcher  in 
general  cures  thirty-one  pigs  daily.  Not  unfirequently  Germans  hare 
exported  to  Germany  from  Cincinnati  fresh  salted  hams  in  casks,  the 
process  of  pickling  going  on  during  the  voyage,  and  on  their  arrival 
netfaing  but  smokiog  them  was  required.  In  the  year  1846,  8000  hams 
were  thus  imported  into  Westphalia.  In  North  America  large  quantitiee 
of  saltpetre  (Chili  saltpetre  ?)  are  used,  probably  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  the  meat,  which  in  time  becomes  mush  tougher  in  consequence. 
The  killing  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  November  and  lasts  four 
months.  The  meat  and  bacon  of  abcmt  half  the  number  of  killed  animala 
is  pickled  and  brought  to  the  sea- port  towns  of  America  for  the  supply  of 
the  shipping.  In  addition,  large  quantities  are  carried  into  the  interior, 
and  are  likewise  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Smc^ed 
hama  also  find  a  reidy  sale  in  the  latter  countries.  It  is  calculated  that 
about  6000  persons  are  engaged  in  this  trade,  amongst  whom  are  1500 
coopers:  One  of  the  principal  products  of  the  kttied  pigs  is  (besides  the 
pork,  bacon,  candles,  soap,  leather,  and  bristles)  the  lard,  both  for  exporta- 
tion and  home  oonanmption.  Packed  in  tin  and  wooden  boxes  consider- 
able quantities  of  lanl  are  every  yesr  exported  to  the  West  Indies, 
especially  to  the  Havannah,  where  it  is  used  instead  of  butter.  In  North 
America,  which  produces  plenty  of  the  latter,  the  lard  is  made  little  use  j 

of.  A  great  quantity  of  lard  in  a  solid  and  liquid  state,  in  the  form  of 
oil,  is  exported  to  France  and  England  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  seaport  towns  of  the  latter,  and  also  in  Cin- 
cinnati, the  manufacture  of  lud-oil  forms  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dostiy.  In  one  of  the  greatest  slaughter-houses  in  Cincinnati,  where 
efVfy  year  about  30,000  pigs  are  lolled,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
eatraeting  the  lard,  the  animals  are  thrown,  after  nothing  but  the  hams 
have  been  cut  ofl^  into  seven  Uu^  butts,  six  of  which  hold  15.000lbs.,  and 
one  6000  lbs.  These  masses  of  poric,  fat,  and  bones,  are,  by  means  of  a 
steam-^agine  at  a  pressore  of  70  lbs  to  the  inch,  so  compresasd  that  even 
the  booea  beoome  quite  pulveriaed.  The  fat  is  conducted  by  tubes  Air- 
nished  with  cocks  into  other  vessels,  and  Uie  residue  used  as  manure  or  for 
the  manuiheture  of  pnissiate  of  potash*  In  this  manner  600  pigs  are,  on 
the  average,  daily  treated  in  this  manufactory,  besides  the  reAue 
beoDght  from  other  slaughter-hooses,  such  as  heads,  bones,  ribs,  &c.    The 
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quantity  of  fat  obtained  in  this  way  is  clarified  by  a  steam  apparatus  into 
the  puresfc  and  finest  lard  ;  from  this  the  lard  oil  is  prepared  by  depriving 
the  lard  of  the  stearine  contained  in  it.  Tliis  stearine  is  identical  with  that 
which  was  first  imported  to  Germany  in  the  year  1840,  under  the  name  of 
$olar-stearine.  About  thirty  manufactories  of  lard-oil  exist  in  Cincinnati, 
the  largest  of  which  has  till  now  produced  140,000lb8.  of  oil  and  stearine, 
and  is  still  on  the  increasa  In  the  year  1847  1  l,000,()00lb8.  of  lard  were 
manufactured  ;  five-sevenths  of  which  quantity  were  used  for  making  oil, 
which  filled  24,000  casks,  each  containing  forty-one  to  forty-two  gallons. 
The  other  two-sevenths  were  used  for  stearine.  The  lard-oU  is  used  in 
the  eastern  states  of  North  America  for  mixing  with  sperm-oil:  in  France, 
however,  large  quantities  are  employed  for  adulterating  olive-oil.  The 
I'rench  Chemists  are  soskilfUlin  this  respect  tliat  they  can  mix  sixty-fire 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  lard-oil  without  the  adulteration  being  easily  dis- 
covered. If,  however,  the  oil  is  ^left  standing  for  some  time  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  quantity  of  stearine  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  (?) 

In  order  to  manufacture  candles  from  the  stearine  it  is  compressed  by 
an  hydraulic-press  to  five-eighths  of  its  volume;  the  other  three-eighths, 
which  flow  off  as  impure  oleine,  are  used  for  soap-boiling.  Till  1847  at 
least  3,000,000lbs.  of  stearine  were  every  year  manufactured  in  Cincinnati 
into  candles  and  soap,  and  the  manufacturers  expect  they  shall  be  able  in 
future  to  furnish,  on  an  average,  every  day  6000lbs.  of  candles. 

From  the  refuse  of  those  pigs  killed  for  other  purposes,  and  from  the 
flesh  of  dead  animals,  in  which  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  lard  are  contained, 
the  latter  is  extracted  for  the  use  of  soap-boiling  only.  100,000lbs.  of 
common  soap,  of  the  annual  value  of  200,000  dollars  are  thus  manu- 
factured, and  as  much  of  a  better  quality,  that  this  value  is  increased  by 
one -fourth. 

Although  the  glue  extracted  from  the  feet  of  the  pigs  has  but  little 
value  ;  yet  the  value  of  the  bristles  amounts  annually  to  50,000  dollars. 
About  100  persons  are  engaged  in  preparing  them,  and  they  are  exclu- 
sively sold  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

All  other  parts,  as,  for  example,  the  hard  parts  of  the  feet,  &c.,  are 
manufactured  into  prussiate  of  potash.  The  cotton-printers  in  New 
England  lay  a  great  value  upon  this  pigment.  The  blood  of  pigs  is  said 
to  yield  a  beautiful  Prussian  blue.  The  American  lard  is  distinguished 
from  others  by  a  greater  proportion  of  oleine,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  kind  of  food,  of  the  mode  of  fattening,  and  oif  the  peculiar  preparation; 
for  American  lard  is  not  merely  extracted  Arom  the  fat  deposited  near  the 
kidneys,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  animal  indiscriminately,  including  the 
marrow  of  the  bones  and  the  fat  of  the  brain. — Jahrhuch  f,  I'ract 
Pharmacie,  January,  1850,  p.  6. 


ON  ERGOTIN  AND  EXTRACT  OF  ERGOT. 

BT  DR.  INGENOHZ.. 

Ingenohl,  an  Apothecary  at  Hohenkirchen,  in  Oldenburg,  has  directed 
public  attention  to  the  different  preparations  sold  under  the  denomination 
of  Ergotin,  which  name,  strictly  taken,  applies  only  to  the  strongly  nar- 
cotic substance  discovered  and  described  by  Wiggers.  This  preparation 
is  very  different  fh>m  the  ergotin  prepared  by  Bonjean,  though  the  two 
might  be  easily  mistaken  for  one  another  by  the  similarity  a(  their  name. 

The  author  prepared  ergotin  by  Wiggers*s  method,  and  obtained,  ftom 
three  ounces  of  Seicale  comutum,  13|  grains  of  ergotin.  Wiggers  himsdf 
states,  that  firom  one  ounce  of  ergot  only  six  grains  of  ergotin  can  be 
extracted. 

This  small  produce,  and  the  price  of  the  ergot,  are  inccmsistent  with  the 
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prices  of  the  prepAration,  which  is  sold  by  many  houses  as  ergotio, 
namely,  firom  one  to  less  than  two  dollars  (three  to  six  shillings)  per  ounce, 
whilst  the  pound  of  ergot  costs  ftom  eighteen  groschen  to  one  dollar  five 
gKMcben  (2#.  3<£  toS«.  8<0-  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  this 
dieap  ergotin  is  that  prepared  by  Bonjean's  process,  and  which,  according 
to  Wittstein  (Etymoi,  Chem.  WOrterb.,  article  Ergotin)^  is  only  Uie  aqueous 
extract  of  ergot.* 

For  the  Physician  this  circumstance  is  of  especial  importance,  since 
Wiggers's  ergotin  operates  very  Tiolently;  nine  grains  of  it  being  able  to 
kill  a  strong  fowl  on  the  third  day,  whilst  the  watery  extract  has  no 
detrimental  effect  upon  chickens. 

Boi^ean's  ergotin,  the  watery  extract  of  secale,  for  which  already 
Buchner  proposed  the  name  of  Extr,  Secab's  comuti,  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
grains,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  hemorrhages  in  general.  In  large  doses, 
however  (thirty  grains  within  two  hours),  this  extract  appears,  according 
to  Prof.  Sachers,  of  Turin,  not  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  the  uterus. 

As  regards  the  effect  dt  ergotin  upon  the  uterus,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  ergotin  which  is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  is  the  active  constituent 
which  promotes  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  during  labour.  But  this  is 
in  contradiction  with  the  fact  that  Physicians  frequently  presccibe 
watery  inftisions  and  decoctions  of  ergot  for  the  same  purpose ;  whereas 
ergotin  is  insoluble  in  water.  This  property  of  promoting  the  labour 
does  not,  therefore,  belong  to  ergotin.  —  Phamu  Centtal  BlatL,  1850, 
No.  xxvii.,  p.  4S2. 

ON  SECALE  CORNUTUM  AND  ITS  FIXED  OIL. 

BT   DB.  BERTKAND. 

The  statement  of  Bertot,  that  secale  comutum,  mixed  with  musk,  de- 
stroys the  smell  of  the  latter,  is  denied  by  Dr.  Bertrand.  Triturations  of 
half  a  grain  of  musk  with  eight,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  sixty  grains  of 
ergot  developed,  during  the  trituration,  a  smell  of  ammonia,  which  dis- 
appeared after  a  short  time,  without  the  smell  of  the  musk  being 
diminished. 

The  fixed  oil  of  ergot  obtained,  according  to  Hooker  and  Wright,  by 
means  of  ether,  is  in  general  of  the  same  nature  as  other  fixed  oils.  It  is 
colourless,  or  only  slightly  coloured,  and  has  a  bland  not  acid  taste.  To 
this  oil  the  whole  therapeutic  virtue  of  the  ergot,  or  at  least  a  narcotic 
eflect,  has  been  ascribed  by  many  ;  but  the  author  has  made  experiments 
with  it  on  himself  and  could  not  discover  any  medicinal  eflect.  He  even 
took  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil,  rubbed  down  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable, 
having  previously  given  to  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits  fh)m  two  drachms  to 
one  ounce  at  a  dose,  and  experienced  nothing  but  loss  of  appetite  for  a  few 
days,  but  not  the  slightest  narcotic  poisonous  symptoms. 

If  the  ergot  be  powdered  only  shortly  before  its  administration,  a  uni- 
form effect  may  always  be  expected  from  it ;  also  if  it  is  kept  for  some 
time  In  paper,  by  which  the  fat  oil  is  extracted  fh)m  it  If,  however,  it  be 
kept,  as  usually  is  the  case,  in  closed  vessels,  and  dispensed  without  first 
being  deprived  of  the  fat  oil,  the  effect  of  the  ergot  is  very  uncertain. 
The  effects  of  ipecacuanha  and  ergot  in  plena  et  nonfraeta  dosi^  appeared  to 
the  author  very  remarkable :  both  contain  fat  oil.  Ex^t,  freed  from  the 
fat  oil  by  ether,  has  long  been  employed  by  KUian,  of  Bonn,  with  the  best 
effect.— PAanH.  Central  BkUt,  1850,  No.  xxvii.,  p.  430. 

*  Bonjean'e  Ergotme  is,  as  above  stated,  an  aqueous  extract  of  ergot 
It  is  prepared  by  the  displacement  process.  (See  Gray's  Supplement,  by 
Frot  B^wOod,  second  edition,  pp.  682-3.)    Ed,  Pharm.  Joum, 
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ON  WINE. 
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In  order  to  discoyer  the  reciprocal  chemical  relationg  of  grape-wine, 
apple-wine  (cyder)  and  Madeira-wine,  Winckler  made  several  expe- 
riments, the  resolts  of  which  are  the  following: — 

I.  Grape- Wins. — This  wine  had  heen  kept  in  the  cellar  for  two  years, 
was  perfectly  dear,  and  of  a  pale  wine -colour.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
qualities  of  grape-wine,  it  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0043. 

(1.)  Alcohol — On  being  mixed  with  double  its  volume  of  alcohol  the 
mixture  became  doudy,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  a  thin  crystalline  crust 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  containing  some  lime,  was  deposited.  The  super- 
natant liquid  was  clear  and  nearly  colourless. 

(3.)  Zisic-tfiater.— Upon  the  addition  of  three  volumes  of  lime-water  the 
wine  immediatdy  became  darker,  the  mixture  became  doudy,  and,  after  a 
very  short  time,  yidded  an  inconsiderate  but  veiy  vduminous  flocculent 
brownish-vellow  precipitate. 

(3.)  OJoride  of  iron  odoured  the  wine  pale  grass-green,  but  no  pre- 
dpitation  took  place. 

'(4.)  Acetate  of  potiuh  was  at  first  without  efibct,  but  after  some  time  a 
smaU  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potash  was  precipitated. 

The  solid  constituents  of  this  wine,  after  evaporatioD,  consisted  of 
2.45  per  cent,  of  a  dark  yellowish-brown  matter  containing  tree  tartaric 
add. 

The  alcohol  obtained  from  this  wine  by  distillation  and  rectification  over 
a  small  quantity  of  potashes,  amounted  to  £.6  per  cent,  (alcohol  of  46  per 
cent,  by  weight),  and  possessed  a  strong  smell  of  osnanthic  ether.  The 
residue  of  the  rectification  vidded  six  grains  of  acetate  of  potash.  In  the 
residue,  after  the  first  distulation,  free  tartaric  add,  besides  bitartrate  of 
potash  containing  lime,  was  found. 

IL— Ctdeb.^Two  years  dd,  perfectly  pure,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
It  was  of  a  veiy  deep  yellow  colour,  very  slightly  mucilaginous,  taste  and 
smell  purdy  of  fruit,  not  vinous  and  little  spirituous.  It  coloured  the 
litmus  paper  as  intensdy  as  the  above  described  grape-wine.  Spedfic 
gravity  1.009. 

(1.)  Akokol. — One  vohnne  of  wine  whh  two  of  aleohol  gave  a  domdy 
white  mixture,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  yidded  an  abundant  white 
fiaky  precipitate,  which  was  analogous  to  vegetable  mucus. 

(2.)  Ume-water  in  excess  produced  instantaneously  a  light  brownish-red 
colour ;  in  twenty-four  hours  an  inoondderable,  very  vduminous,  Ught 
reddish-brown  fiocculent  pzedpitate  was  formed. 

(3.)  Chbride  of  iron  produced  immediatdy  a  deep  greenish-brown 
colour ;  in  twenty-four  hours  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  dirty  greenish 
brown  powder  had  follen  down. 

(4.)  Oxaktie  of  ammmia  was  directly  followed  by  the  predpitation  of 
oxalate  of  lime. 

The  9oHd  cotuUtuenttyrhea  perfectly  dry  amounted  to  2.2  per  cent,  and 
could  be  re-dissolved  in  water  with  a  light  greyish-brown  odour,  indining 
to  violet,  the  water  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  strong  add  re-action  and 
firuity  smell.  This  solution  soon  became  mucilaginous.  The  proportion 
of  dcohol  obtained  by  distillation  and  rectification  over  carbonate  of 
potash,  was  2.7  per  cent  of  the  cyder.  It  smdt  exactly  l^e  fresh  apples, 
and  the  residue  contained  a  smiall  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  in  whidi 
butyric  acid  and  formic  add  could  be  detected  by  the  smelL  From  the 
evaporated  reddue  after  the  first  distillation,  lactate  of  lime  was  obtained 
by  recrystallixation.  The  free  add  which  remained  in  the  mother-liquor 
was  lactic  add.    On  repeating  the  experiment  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
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anoHier  cyder,  the  author  obtMned  00  great  a  qnantity  of  lactic  acid  that 
Airtiier  ezamiiiations  could  be  instituted  and  its  presence  proved  beyond 
doubt  The  cyder  ountained  no  bitartrate  of  potash,  but  lactate  of  lime 
and  free  Uctic  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  lactic  add  in  a  pure  state, 
Winckler  recommends  the  liquid  to  be  digested  with  oxide  of  lead,  and 
the  lead  salt  to  be  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  grape-wine  and  cyder  are,  there- 
Ibre,  the  preaence  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  cenanthic  ether  in  Uie  grape- 
wine,  and  a  greater  proportion,  at  least  five  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but  a  less 
pn^rtion  of  tannin  than  in  cyder.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
lactate  of  lime  and.  free  lactic  acid,  regetable  mucus,  and  a  consideraUy 
greater  proportion  of  tannin,  which  colours  the  iron  green.  On  the 
average,  also,  a  smaller  qnantity  of  alcohol,  which  eren  in  the  best  pure 
cyder  does  not  exceed  3.5  to  4  per  cent  by  weight.  Hie  peculiar  smell  of 
cyder  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  the  butyric  ether.  Mixtures  of  grape- 
wine  with  cyder  can  be  easily  detected  by  the  presence  of  bitartrate  of 
potash  and  lactate  of  lune  with  ftee  lactic  add. 

m.  MADBiBA-wiKB.~Light  brownish-yellow,  of  a  well-known  taste  ; 
vtrongly  reddens  litmus.    Specific  gravity  0.99175. 

(I.)  AkohoL — Alixed  with  double  its  volume  of  alcohol,  the  wine  became 
dondy,  and  after  some  time  a  few  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
appeared. 

(2.)  LintC'water  in  excess  lyroduoed  instantaneously  light  bfownish- 
yeUow  turbidness;  after  twenty-four  hours  an  inconsiderable,  very 
voluminous  predpitate  of  the  same  colour  had  formed. 

(3.)  CMonde  qf  iron  caused  a  light  brownish -green  colour  without 
predpitate. 

(4.)  Acetate  of  Potaeh  was  followed  after  some  time  by  the  formation  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potash. 

(5.)  Neutral  tartrate  of  potash  threw  down,  after  a  short  time,  a  rather 
laxge  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potash. 

(  6. )  Oxalate  of  ammonia  piedpitated  a  trace  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

The  solid  constituents  consisted  of  3.6  per  cent  of  a  sacdiarine  strongly 
add  matter,  which  dissolved  in  water  with  a  yellowish-brown  colour, 
from  which  solution  afterwards  a  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of  potadi 
separated. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  was  10.6  per  cent,  of  the  wine  :  it  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  butyric  ether.  Lactic  acid  could  not  be  discovered  in 
the  r^idue  after  distillation. — Pfuurm,  Central  Blatt,  1850,  Na  xxviii., 
p.  433. 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PTROLTGNOUS  ACID, 

FTEOXYLIC  SPIRIT,  OR  WOOD  NAPHTHA, 

AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  ACETATES   OF   UME,  SODA,  AND 

LEAD,  AND  ACETIC  ACID. 

(^Continmed  from  page  73.) 

Pakt  IY. — Manufaeiare  of  Acetate  of  Lime.^The  commercial  acetate 
of  lime  is  of  two  qualities,  respectively  designated  grey  and  brown  lime 
salt ;  these  are  obtained  by  saturating  with  lime  either  the  distilled  add 
brfore  mentioned,  or  the  undistilled  acid  after  the  pyroxylic  spirit  has  been 
removed  by  distillation,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solotion  almost  to 
dryness,  or  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  as  run  off  from 
the  stills  in  tiie  case  in  which  the  crude  add  has  been  neutralized  with 
Ume  previous  to  the  distillation  of  the  spirituous  product.  This  saturation 
either  of  the  crude  add  previous  to  distillation,- or  the  distilled  add,  or  the 
undistilled  add,  is  in  either  case  performed  in  the  same  manner.    The 
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add  liquor  is  passed  into  wooden  or  iron  yesseU  of  conrenient  capacity, 
say  from  500  to  1000  gallons  eacli,  and  a  quantity  of  either  powdered  chalk 
or  of  slaked  and  sifted  lime,  previously  made  into  the  consistence  of 
cream  wi^  water,  is  added  until  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  paper  is  no 
longer  reddened ;  a  slight  excess  of  lime  is  then  added,  with  a  view  to 
render  the  separation  of  the  oily  matters  more  complete.  A  portion  ctf 
the  tarry  matters  are  carried  to  the  bottom  with  the  impurities  of  the 
chalk  or  lime  employed,  and  part  of  the  oily  matters,  combined  with  the 
lime,  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  removed  by  skimming.  The  solution  of 
acetate  of  lime  when  dear,  is  ready  for  the  evaporating  pans,  which  are 
either  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead  and  furnished  with  coils  of  wrought 
iron  steam,  pipes  in  connection  with  a  boiler,  or  shallow  pans  of  sheet  iron, 
set  over  a  naked  fire — the  boiling  solution  is  repeatedly  skimmed  to  remove 
the  tarry  matter  floating  on  the  surface  ;  and  the  salt  as  fast  as  formed  is 
fished  out  by  means  of  large  skimmers,  and  thrown  into  wicker  baskets 
suspended  over  the  pans,  eo  that  the  liquor  draining  from  the  salt  may  not 
be  Allowed  to  cool.  The  following  practical  result  was  obtained  by  the 
use  of  three  sheet-iron  pans  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  capable  of 
containing  450  gallons  of  acetate  of  lime  liquor  each : — ^First  six  days  of 
24  hours  each,  7020  gallons  of  liquor  were  evaporated,  producing  78  cwt 
of  dry  acetate  of  lime.  Second  week,  8060  gallons  were  evaporated,  pro- 
ducing 92  cwt.  of  dry  acetate.  Third  week,  7000  gallons  were  evaporated, 
producing  78  cwt.  of  dry  acetate.  Two  of  the  pans  contained  brown 
acetate  *of  lime  liquor,  and  the  other  grey  acetate  liquor. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  drying  of  the  drained  acetate  of 
lime.  This  is  usually  effected  by  placing  it  on  the  top  of  the  mass  of 
brickwork  in  which  the  retorts,  or  cylinders,  or  ovens,  are  set ;  but  as 
there  is  seldom  room  to  dry  the  whole  of  the  salt  in  this  way,  many  works 
are  furnished  with  a  drying-^ouse  in  addition,  and,  where  the  lime  is  made 
on  the  spot,  the  waste  heat  from  the  kiln  or  furnace  is  made  available  for 
drying  the  acetate,  ic  being  made  to  traverse  the  flues  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  drying-house.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  drying  of  the  acetate 
of  lime  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  this  manufacture  by  no  means  well 
executed,  requiring  as  it  does  more  attention  than  the  workmen  are 
usually  disposed  to  give  to  it. 

Some  very  good  directions  have  been  given  by  Pliicker  for  the  manu- 
facture of  acetate  of  lime,  though  some  of  them  are  not  readily  practicable 
on  the  large  scale,  and  would  require  more  additional  labour  and  fuel  than 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the  extra  price  to  be  obtained  for  Uie  acetate 
in  the  market.  He  recommends  the  flltration  of  the  crude  add  through 
layers  of  saw-dust  and  gravel  before  it  is  neutralized  with  lime,  and  that 
the  solution  of  the  acetate  having  been  brought  to  boil,  should  be  filtered 
or  allowed  to  stand  for  thirty -six  or  forty-eight  hours  ;  also  that  at  two 
subsequent  periods  of  the  operation  the  solution  of  lime  salt  should  be 
drawn  *off  Arom  the  evaporating  pans,  and  either  filtered  or  be  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  dear  liquor  further  evaporated.  As  for  filtration,  that  is 
quite  out  of  the  question,  but  it  is  certain  that  much  impurity  is  deposited 
when  the  hot  solutions  are  allowed  tocooL  In  works  where  10,000  gallons 
of  lime  salt  liquor  are  made  every  week  and  have  to  be  evaporated,  this 
could  not  be  effected  without  a  considerably  increased  expenditure  of  fuel 
and  labour.  The  following  sketch  of  a  drying  furnace  and  of  directions 
for  drying  the  acetate  of  lime  will  be  found  useful. 

77i«  drying  fumaceis  a  simple  wind  furnace,  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and 
four  and  a  hdf  to  five  feet  broad,  built  of  brick.  At  six  inches  above  the 
ground  is  the  ash-pit,  eigh£  indies  broad  and  twelve  inches  high,  whidi  is 
covered  with  a  grate  of  bricks.  The  fire-place  is  twenty  inches  high,  and 
ten  inches  broad  at  the  grate;  over  it  is  an  arch  of  bricks,  so  that  the  fire 
cannot  play  on  and  heat  very  highly  the  iron  drying-plate  lying  on  the 
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Bide  of  the  hearth.  The  space  below  the  drying-plate  is  separated  from 
the  hearth  by  a  partition  of  bricks  three  or  four  inches  high ;  twelve 
inches  above  the  outlet  of  the  earth  there  is  a  layer  of  iron  bars,  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet  from  each  other,  and  upon  these  is  deposited  the  drying- 
plata  This  consists  of  cast-iron,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is 
formed  according  to  the  size  of  the  Aimaoe.  Round  the  plate  the  furnace 
is  built  up  to  the  height  of  ten  inches,  on  the  side  of  the  front  wall,  leaving 
room  for  doors,  which  may  be  calculated  at  two  and  a  half  feet.  These 
doors  are  two,  one  above  the  other,  through  which  the  whole  interior  of 
the  furnace  can  be  inspected.  Tliey  are  formed  of  plate-iron,  and  have  in 
their  middle  a  sliding  door  to  admit  of  the  exit  of  the  vapour  of  the 
acetate  of  lime,  and  of  some  ventilation.  A  wall  built  at  the  end  of  the 
plate,  or  a  clay  partition,  separates  the  whole  of  the  drying  plate  from  the 
diimney.  In  the  walls  of  the  furnace  iron  bars  are  fixed,  and  upon  these 
bars  a  second  drying-plate,  which  covers  the  drying  space.  This  plate,  as 
it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  fire,  may  consist  of  good  iron  or  of 
clay. 

Above  this  drying  space  another  is  fomted  by  means  of  the  chimney. 
The  heat  passes  as  well  under  as  above  the  drying  space,  and  passes  into 
the  chimney,  which  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  can  be  shut 
by  a  valve.  In  the  drying  space  the  temperature  is  usually  between  60" 
and  90°  R  (167°  to  2344°  ^a^.) 

Turf  forma  the  best  material  for  ftiel,  as  it  does  not  bum  rapidly,  and 
produces  a  steady  and  equal  temperature. 

Drtfina  of  th^  Acetate  of  Lime.  ^When  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  and 
equally  heated,  the  flame  of  the  fire  is  allowed  to  subside.  If  wood  is 
employed  as  fiiel,  the  sliding  door  should  be  opened  at  the  commencement 
in  order  to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape.  The  salt  is  transferred  from  the 
evaporating  vessel  to  the  drying  plate,  and  spread  out  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches ;  and  after  the  first  portion  has  become  somewhat  dry,  the  depth  is 
increased  to  four  or  five  inches ;  the  heat  is  preserved  at  the  degree 
already  mentioned,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  salt  is 
turned  several  times.  Subsequently,  when  the  mass  appears  to  be  be- 
coming dry,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  100°  (257°  Fah.),  so  as 
to  dry  it  completely.  The  mass  is  dry  and  properly  roasted  when  it  pos- 
sesses the  following  characters : — It  must,  before  cooling,  be  brittle, 
easily  crumbled  between  the  fingers,  mixed  with  blackish  carbonaceous 
points  cr  streaks,  between  which  appear  white  pieces  of  dry  salt. 
A  solution  of  the  comminuted  salt,  in  four  or  six  times  its  volume 
cf  hot  water,  possesses  a  yellowish  brown  colour  with  a  dark  tinge, 
while  previously  it  had  a  reddish  brown  colour.  When  the  heat  is 
increased  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  as  described,  care  must  be 
taken  to  do  it  gradually  so  that  no  smoke  shall  rise  from  the  acetate,  be- 
cause it  might  thus  be  decomposed.  Neither  must  any  spark  be  per- 
mitted to  come  In  contact  with  the  acetate  of  lime ;  because,  like  sugar  of 
lead,  it  possesses  the  property,  in  these  circumstances,  of  catching  fire 
and  burning—by  which  tne  whole  dry  preparation  would  be  completely 
destroyed.  The  treatment  of  the  acetate  of  lime  in  this  manner,  by  means 
of  gradual  drying,  as  experience  has  shown,  possesses  many  advantages 
over  the  method  of  drying  the  salt  in  an  open  vessel ;  because  there  is  no 
loss  of  acetic  acid,  as  always  occurs  by  the  latter  process.  The  operator 
has  the  preparation  completely  in  his  power,  and  with  little  expense  of 
fud  and  time,  many  hundred  weights  of  salt  can  be  prepared  at  once. 
This  process  does  not  merely  extend  to  the  removal  of  the  moisture  firom 
the  acetate  of  lime,  but  a  chemi<»l  influence  is  exerted  by  means  of  it ; 
because  it  is  certain  that  the  substances  formed  by  dry  distillation,  which 
have  been  recently  distinguished  by  Reichenbach.  are  partly  dissipated 
by  the  heat,  and  portly  decomposed,  the  acetate  of  lime  possessing  very 
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different  properties  before  and  after  the  process.  After  the  process  the 
salt  does  not  imbibe  water  so  readily  as  it  did  previously.  After  solution, 
filtration,  and  evaporation,  a  much  purer  product  is  obtained  than  before, 
and  upon  the  filter  a  resinous  matter  remains,  the  constituents  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  examined. 

It  will  be  seen  ftt>m  an  inspection  of  one  of  the  tables  given  under 
Part  L,  that  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  lime  obtained  firom  a  given  weight 
of  wood  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  wood  employed  ;  it  may  however 
be  estimated  on  the  large  scale  as  about  140  pounds  of  brown  salt  per  ton 
of  wood  of  average  dryness,  the  average  result  obtained  at  one  works 
from  nearly  2000  tons  of  wood,  and  at  another  ftom  the  weekly  consump" 
tion  of  80  tons,  being  as  near  as  possible  that  amount ;  larger  products 
have  been  obtained,  even  as  high  as  150  pounds,  but  the  quantity  above 
stated  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  produce  on  the  large  scala 

Fabt  V. — Manufacture  of  PyrtMtcetic  Spirit,  or  Acetone,—  The  usual 
mode  of  obtaining  pyro-acedc  spirit  is  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acetates 
by  means  of  heat.  For  this  puipose  the  acetate  is  submitted  to  dry  dis* 
tillation  in  a  retort,  great  attention  being  paid  to  the  temperature,  which 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  x>osslble  consistent  with  the  decomposition  of  the 
acetate  employed.  The  distillation  should  be  conducted  with  a  slowly  in- 
creasing heat,  as  the  quicker  the  temperature  is  raised  the  larger  is  the 
quantity  of  pyro-acetic  spirit  destroyed,  carbon  remains  in  the  retort,  and 
the  empjrreumatic  oil  formed  renders  the  spirit  impure.  In  the  case  of 
tiie  metallic  acetates,  water,  acetic  acid,  and  pyro-acetic  spirit,  pass  ofi 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  are  condensed  ;  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases  are  the  incondensable  products,  whilst  the  metallic  base^ 
mixed  with  some  carbonaceous  matter,  remains  in  the  retort.  The 
metallic  base  is  usually  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult this  reduction  is,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  pyro-acetic  spirit 
formed. 

Acetates,  the  bases  of  which  retain  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  heat,  produce, 
when  heated  in  close  vessels,  the  carbonate  of  the  base  and  acetone.  This 
takes  place,  for  example,  with  the  acetates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  baryta. 
Where  the  oxide  cannot  retain  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  heat,  as  in  the  case 
of  acetates  of  magnesia,  zinc  or  manganese,  the  acetone  is  accompanied  by 
carbonic  acid.  If  the  oxide  be  easily  reducible,  as  in  the  acetates  of  cop- 
per, silver,  and  mercury,  there  are  given  off  hydrated  acetic  add,  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  add,  water,  and  acetone,  and  there  it  left  a  mixture  of  the 
metsd  with  carbon  in  a  minute  state  of  division. 

In  Thomson's  Inorganic  ChemiMtry,  vol.  iL,  p.  23,  edit.  1831,  there  is  a 
table  of  the  relative  quantity  of  products  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  several  metallic  acetates.  The  following  extract  shows  the  quantity  of 
pyro-acetic  spirit  obtained  : — 

Acetate  of  silver 0.00 

<(       copper  0.17 

"        nickd    0.20 

*«        iron   0.24 

«        lead   0.55 

«        zmc  0.69 

**        manganese  0.94 

The  acetates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta  yield  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  pyro*acetic  spirit  than  any  of  the  metallic  acetates,  and  are 
therefore  generally  employed  for  this  purpose,  more  espedally  the  acetate 
of  lime.  It  would  appear  that  the  acetates  of  silver  and  of  baryta  stand 
at  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  list  of  acetates  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pyro-acetic  spirit ;  the  former  yielding  only  a  concentrated 
acetic  add  with  not  a  trace  of  spirit,  whilst  the  latter  yields  a  liquid 
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piodact  alnuMt  enturdy  spiritooufl,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  add.  The 
acetate  of  copper  alio  yields  but  a  small  proportion  of  pynnicetic  spirit; 
hence  its  employment,  ae  we  shall  subsequently  notice,  in  the  prepsntion 
of  aromatic  yinegar. 

Dumas  submitted  to  dry  distillation  100  parts  of  acetate  of  baryta, 
composed  of 

Baryta 56^ 

Acetic  add 87.4 

Water 6.6 

100.0 
and  capaUe,  therefore,  of  yidding  21.5  per  oent.  of  pyro-acetic  spirit. 
The  reralt  of  several  experiments  gave  the  fbUowing  prddncts  : — 

Carbonate  of  baryta  72^ 

Charcoal 1.2 

Pyro-acetic  spirit  16.3 

Water 6.6 

Gas  and  loss  1.7 

100.0 
On  the  supposition  that  the  presence  of  the  charcoal  arose  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  pyro-aoetic  spirit,  there  wonld  be  about 
two  per  cent,  of  spirit  to  be  added  to  the  above,  which  would  give  near 
about  the  theoretical  quantity.  Taking  the  product  at  eighteen  per  cent., 
one  cwt.  of  acetate  of  baryta  should  furnish  2|  gallons  of  pyro-acetic 
spirit.  Not  more  than  two  gallons  is  obtained  from  the  ordinary  acetate 
of  lime  of  commerce,  and  the  results  obtained  by  operating  on  some  tons 
of  this  salt  did  not  g^ve  even  this  amount  of  produce,  no  doubt  on  aocount 
of  suiBcient  attention  not  having  been  given  to  the  due  regulation  of  the 
temperature.  The  acetate  of  lime  was  placed  in  shallow  trays  of  about 
two  feet  square  and  two  inches  in  depth,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  these 
tn^  placed  over  each  other  in  an  iron  cylinder  employed  for  the  diik 
tiDation  of  wood.  The  crude  spirit  is  rectifled  by  successive  distillations 
over  quick-lime,  when  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  specific  gravity  0.7921,  is 
produced.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ciher,  and  bums  with  a 
whitish  flame. 

(To  be  contmued) . 


THE  «  HYDRO-CARBON,"  OR  RESIN  AND  WATER  GAS. 

TFhm  a  Paper  bv  Dr.  A.  Ftfe,  Profiaaor  of  Chemtlry^  Kinfi  CoUege^  Abmdem, 
m  Of  Journal  of  GagLigMig,  No,  6,  Jor  10th  Ji^*] 

Jx  it  well  known  that  when  water  is  passed  over  iron  at  a  red  heat, 
excluded  from  air,  it  is  decomposed ;  oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  hydrogen 
gas  is  evolved,  the  purity  of  whidi  depends  on  the  kind  of  iron  employed. 
Were  tiie  iron  dean  and  pure^  then  pure  hydrogen  would  be  the  result ; 
but  this  verv  seldom  occurs  in  practice ;  because,  not  only  does  the  iron 
contain  foreign  ingredients,  but  it  is  soilsd  also  by  the  hands  and  tools  of 
te  workmen  in  the  factory  from  which  it  is  procured,  in  the  state  of 
filings  or  turnings.  Hence  it  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  which 
it  yields  is  considerably  beyond  that  of  pure  hydrogen,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  flame  is  different.    The  light  oflforded  is  extremely  flednt 

*  Barlow,  82,  Bucklersbnrj. 
m2 
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When  water  is  paaised  oyer  carbon,  either  as  coke  or  chazooal,  at  a  red 
heat,  and  ezduded  from  air,  decomposition  ensues,  and  a  gaseous  fluid 
escapes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  whidi  different  opinions  have  existed. 
It  was  at  one  time  sttpposed;;to  be,  and  indeed  in  works  on  Chemistry  it 
has  been  described,  as  a  mixture  of  a  rariety  of  gases,  the  principal  of 
which  is  light  hydro-carbon,  better  known  as  manhaas,  coal-mine  ga$,  and 
firt^mp.  More  recently  performed  experiments,  howerer,  have  proved 
that  it  does  not  contain  hydro-carbon,  or  at  most  but  a  trifling  quantity  of 
it.  In  a  paper  published  by  me  in  the  Edinburgh  PhUoaophical  Journal^ 
July,  1837,  it  is  shown  that  the  gas  produced  by  this  process  is  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  the  proportions  yaiying 
according  to  the  heat  and  other  circumstances.  Jn  these  trials  I  found 
that  the  carbonic  acid  was  about  18  per  cent  After  removing  it,  the 
remainder  was  of  specific  gravity  470,  and  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  in  about  equal  proportions.  By  combustion 
it  yielded  carbonic  add  and  water,  the  light  afforded  being  extremdy  feeble. 
As  the  gas,  after  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  add,  was  of  spedfic  gravity 
.470,  it  must  have  been,  before  its  removal,  of  spedfic  gravity  about  .660. 

Allowing  the  correctness  of  the  results  now  stated,  it  is  evident  that 
when  water  is  brought  into  contact  with  iron  and  carbon  at  a  red  heat,  in 
the  same  vessel,  the  gas  evolved  will  be  either  hydrogen  alone,  provided 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  iron ;  or  it  will  be  a  mutture  of 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  add ;  the  proportions  varying 
according  to  the  surface  of  carbon  and  iron  exposed,  and  to  the  fadlily 
with  which  the  vapour  of  the  water  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  one 
or  the  other.  Of  course  the  spedfic  gravity  will  also  vary  according  to 
drcumstances.  I  have  already  said  that  both  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen 
burn  with  a  very  feeble  flame,  and  give  rery  little  light.  The  appearance 
of  the  flame  of  the  mixed  gases  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
proportions. 

The  following  experiment  was  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas  prepared  from  water  by  the  process  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  White,  though  not  exactly  with  the  same  arrangement. 
The  retort  used  was  stuffed  with  charcoal  and  scrap  iron,  which  were 
brought  to  the  proper  temperature  after  the  door  of  the  retort  was  secured. 
Water  was  then  allowed  to  flow  in,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  a  stop- 
cock. The  gas  given  off  was  measured  in  the  usual  way.  From  7| 
pounds  of  water,  59^  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  evolved,  the  spedfic  gravity  of 
which  was  .574.  By  lime  water  the  condensation  amounted  to  16.5  per 
cent.,  indicating,  therefore,  that  quantity  of  carbonic  add  ;  that  is,  about 
one-sixth  of  its  volume.  Had  the  spedfic  gravity  been  taken  after 
abstracting  the  carbonic  acid,  it  would  have  been  found  to  be  very  nearly 
Uie  same  as  that  formerly  mentioned,  that  is,  between  .470  and  .500.  The 
gas  burned  with  a  very  feeUe  blueish  flame,  yielding  carbonic  add  and 
water.  With  a  flame  five  inches  long  ftom  a  jet  with  an  aperture  of  l-33rd 
of  an  inch,  the  consumption  was  one  foot  in  82  min.  30  sec,  that  Is,  1.84 
foot  per  hour. 

The  next  set  of  experiments  was  made  on  resin,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gas  whidi  it  affords,  by  decom- 
position at  different  degrees  of  heat.  The  resin  was  mdted  cautiouslv, 
and  poured  into  the  reservoir  connected  widi  the  retort,  previously  lurought 
to  the  same  heat  as  that  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  By  a 
proper  contrivance  it  was  kept  warm  and  suffidenUy  fluid  to  enable  it  to 
flow  easily.  Six  pounds  two  ounces  yidded  61  feet  of  gas  ;  that  is,  very 
nearly  10  feet  from  the  pound.  The  gas  was  of  speaflc  sravity  .640. 
Lime  water  hidicated  10  per  cent  of  carbonic  add.  With  a  jet  l-33rd  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  5-inch  flame,  the  durability  was  50  min. ;  that 
is,  1.2  feet  per  hour.    By  the  photometer  the  jet  gave  the  light  of  2.2 
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candles  per  foot    The  Argand  with  56  holes,  conraming  Are  feet  per 
hour,  gare  the  light  of  2.45  candles  per  foot. 

This  gas,  heing  of  spedflc  gravity  .640,  a  cahic  foot  would  weigh  343 
grs.  The  gas,  therefore,  in  SH,  weighed  nearly  three  lbs.;  consequently 
upwards  of  one-half  of  tlie  resin  employed  was  wasted  by  the  deposit  of 

carbon  in  the  retort,  and  by  the  distiUation  of  vobttile  oil 

•  •  •  • 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  quality  of  the  water-resin  gas,  or  as  it  is 
▼eiy  improperly  called,  the  hydrocarbon  gas,  and  its  value  for  the  purposes 
of  Ulumination.  This  gas  is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  water  and 
of  resin  in  separate  retorts  ;  the  latter  being  decomposed  by  heat,  the 
former  by  heat  with  the  aid  of  carbon  and  of  hron.  The  gas  thus  produced 
is  merely  a  mixture  of  reshi-gas — that  is,  of  a  gas  resembling  coal-gas  in 
its  composition — and  of  hydrogen  with  variable  proportions  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  acoortting  as  the  water  is  decomposed.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  the  results  of  the  manu&cture  of  the  gas  by  the 
apparatus  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  White,  as  I  fullv 
expected  to  have  been  aUe  to  da  In  the  different  attempts  which  I  made 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  die  gas  manufSutured  b^  that  apparatus, 
several  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  me  from  amving  at  the  truUi. 
In  the  first  trial  I  found  the  gas  of  high  illuminating  power,  but  it  loos 
aJkrwardM  oicertmned  that  taSow  wom  mixed  wiA  die  resin  i  in  what  pro- 
portion I  did  not  hear.  At  my  next  visit  the  gas  was  made  by  using 
both  retorts,  employing  resin  for  the  one,  and  water  for  the  other;  but  it 
was  afterws^  discovered  that  the  water  retort  was  not  in  action,  conse- 
quently the  gas  collected  was  enUrely  thatf^om  the  decomposed  resin,  or 
a  mixture  of  resin  and  tallow.  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not,  however,  consider  this  of  great  consequeuce.  I  have  ascer- 
tained the  quality  of  resin  gas,  of  gas  from  mixture  of  resin  and  tallow, 
and  of  water  gas,  separa^,  and  as  these,  by  Mr.  White's  process,  are 
generated  in  separate  retorts,  we  must  consider  the  gas  thrown  into  the 
gasometer  to  be  merely  a  mixture  df  those  mentioned  in  variable  pro- 
portions, according  to  tbe  proportions  of  the  articles  employed  in  their 
manuikcture,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie  one  and  the  other  is  decom- 
posed. We  can  thus  arrive  at  the  quality  of  the  hydrocarbon  gas,  as  it  is 
called,  and  its  consequent  expense  for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  as 
compared  with  other  sources  of  light;  as,  for  instance,  with  coal  gas. 

As  resin  is  composed  of  C.  10,  H.  7,  O.  1,  the  utmost  that  it  can  yield 
of  olefiant  is  49;  of  light  hydrocarbon,  about  28  from  75  of  resin;  that  is 
about  64  per  cent  of  the  former,  and  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
But  resin  never  yidds  oleflmt  only  independent  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide^ 
the  gas  is  a  mixture  of  oleflant  and  of  light  hydrocarbon,  with  perhaps  a 
slight  admixture  of  uncombined  hydrogen.  The  gas,  when  it  contains  about 
6  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  varies  in  specific  gravity  iVom  about  .570  to  .660. 
I  have  never  found  the  condensation  by  chlorine  to  exceed  eight  per  cent., 
thus  making  the  composition  to  correspond  with  the  specific  gravity;  for 
a  gas  composed  of  eight  of  oleflant  and  92  of  light  hydrocarbon  would  be 
of  specific  gravity  a  little  above  .600.  I  have  no  doubt  that  resin  gas, 
when  free  from  carbonic  acid,  will  be  found  to  be  of  about  that  specific 
gravity.  I  have  stated  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  gas,  as  generated 
by  Mr.  White's  process,  to  be  about  .574.  Supposuig  that  it  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  resin  gas,  then  the  spedflc  gravity  ought  to  be  about 
.580,  or  somewhere  between  that  and  .600;  that  is,  presuming  the  absence 
of  carbonic  acid.  Supposing  tlie  per  centage  of  carbonic  acid  to  be  about 
six,  then  the  speciflc  gravity  would  be  about  .630. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  this  with  the  very 
remarkable  statement  made  by  Mr.  White,  that  the  gas  manufactured  fh>m 
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rann  and  water  is  of  specific  grayity  .924,  and  contains  IS^  per  cent,  of 
olefiant.  A  gas  harlDg  1 2^  per  cent,  of  olefiant,  the  remainder  being  water 
gas  or  Uglit  hydrocarbon,  wonld  not  exceed  .650  in  specific  grarity.  His 
gas,  tlimfore,  most  either  baye  contained  mnch  more  olefiant — ^indeed, 
have  been  composed  almost  entisely  of  olefiant-^or  mast  have  had  a  icfy 
large  admixture  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide.  Beain  gas  did  not  in 
my  trials  exhibit  beyond  eight  per  cent,  of  olefiant.  The  high  specific 
grayity  of  his  gas  mnst,  therefore,  have  been  occasioned  l^  carbonic  acid 
or  carbonic  oxide,  perhaps  by  both ;  the  latter  of  vhich  is  yalneJesafor  the 
pnrpoae  of  illaminAtton,  and  the  former  detrimentaL 

With  regard  to  the  illuminating  power,  I  haye  never  been  aUe  to 
mannfacture  gas  from  reum  aUme  with  more  than  eig^  per  cent,  of  otefiaat. 
Mr.  White  states  that,  by  his  improyed  process,  he  gets  the  gas  firam  rem 
and  water  with  12^  par  cent,  of  defiant.  How  is  it  posaible  that,  by  the 
additi(»i  of  resin  gas  to  another  gas  of  lower  specific  grayity  and  illumin- 
ating power,  he  gets  a  gas  of  higher  illuminating  power  and  greater 
grayity  ?    To  me  it  is  a  puzzle. 

That  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  carbonic  acid  in  Mr.  White's  gaa» 
when  he  takes  the  specific  grayity,  appears  certain.  He  says  that  now 
there  is  but  little  carbonaceous  deposit  in  the  retort,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
mode  of  arrangement  and  admission  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxida 
Now,  as  by  the  manner  of  decomposing  the  water,  oxide  of  iron  is  fotmed 
in  the  retort,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  it 
not  converted  to  carbonic  oxide  by  its  union  with  carbon;  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas,  therefore,  wliich  is  evolved  firom  the  water  ought  to  be 
below  .522,  which  is  that  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  hydrogen;  but,  suppose  that  it  is  not  much  below  that,  and  that  no 
carbonic  acid  is  present,  then  to  get  from  resin  and  water  a  gas  of  specific 
gravity  .924,  containing  olefiant,  with  a  residue  composed  of  equal  volumea 
of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  it  should  be  were  all  the  oxygen 
disengaged  as  carbonic  oxide,  there  ought  to  be  about  87  per  cent,  of 
olefiant.  Supposing  that  Mr.  White's  gas  was  a  mixture  of  olefiant,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  water  gas,  which  contains  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  hydrogen,  that  the  water  gas  is  about  .522  specific  gravity,  and  that 
Uie  olefiant  was  12^  per  cent ,  then,  to  have  it  of  the  specific  gravity  .924, 
it  should  be  about  12.5  olefiant,  52  water  gas,  and  35  carbonic  add.  Were 
the  carbonic  add  removed  from  this  gas  the  specific  gravity  would  then 
be  a  little  aboye  .600,  most  probably  the  real  spedflc  gravity  of  the  utfiam' 
9uible  COM  obtained  from  resin  and  water  together. 

Witn  regard  to  the  illimiinating  power  of  the  water  resin  gas,  Mr. 
White  has  stated  that  "it  is  26.5  per  cent^  superior  to  Manchester  cannel 
gas,  and  20.5  per  cent,  to  the  Salford  cannel  gas."    «        «        *        « 

By  the  chlorine  test,  independent  of  durability,  the  iUuminating  power 
of  Mr.  White's  gas,  containing  12.5  of  olefiant,  ought  to  be  64  per  cent, 
instead  of  26-5  and  20.5,  beyond  that  of  the  coal  gases  he  mentions.  Of 
course,  if  we  take  durability  also  into  account  the  yalue  should  be  greatly 
beyond  that. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Manchester  gas  at  the  time  I  tried  it  was 
.451.  ^e  durabilities,  with  the  same  burner,  are  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  specific  gravities.  Taking  durability  into  account  also,  the  illumin- 
ating power  of  Mr.  White's  gas  ought  to  be  at  least  90  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  the  Manchester  gas. 

It  is  evident  from  this,  either  that  Mr.  Whitens  gas  must  be  one  m 
generis,  or  that  there  is  some  strange  inaccuracy  in  the  mode  of  asoer- 
taining  the  quantity,  and  of  testing  its  qualities.  Can  it  be  that  tlie 
quantity  of  gas  evolved,  say  10,000  feet,  of  specific  gravity  .924,  from  six 
cwt.  of  resin  and  tw«nty-four  gallons  of  water,  and  which  I  have  said  is 
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ft  miztare  of  olefiant,  light  hjdro-carbon,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  with  perhaps  a  litSe  hjrdrogen,  was  the  quantity  indicated  by  the 
meter,  immediately  after  the  gas  escaped  from  the  retort,  and  was  then 
of  the  specific  gravity  stated,  and  that,  after  it  had  stood  over  water  in  the 
gas-holder  for  some  time,  and  by  which  it  would  lose  its  carbonic  acid,  it 
then  contained  12.5  of  (defiant  7  If  so,  the  quantity  of  gas  valuable  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination  must,  by  the  abstraction  of  carbonic  acid,  be 
far  below  what  Mr.  White  states.  Be  that  as  it  may,  till  Mr.  White 
describes  more  minutely  than  he  has  done,  his  method  for  finding  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  gas,  I  must  adhere  to  the  condusions  which 
l3ie  trials  I  have  now  record^  warrant,  viz.,  that  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  gas,  after  being  properly  purified,  will  be  found  to  be  far  inferior  to 
what  Mr.  White  has  stated;  that  in  all  probability  the  quantity  of  gas 
firom  resm  will  in  practice  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  feet  per  pound,  that  is» 
about  1000  feet  per  cwt.;  that  the  gas  after  being  purified  will  be  of 
specific  gravity  not  much  beyond  .600;  the  condensation  by  chlorine  not 
beyond  eight  or  nine  per  cent. ;  a  foot  of  it  not  giving  more  than  the  light 
of  from  2|  to  3  candles.  If  so,  then,  when  that  gas  is  mixed  with  about 
its  own  volume  of  water-gas.  no  doubt  the  quantity  will  be  increased,  but 
to  the  eerioua  deUrioration  of  the  illuminating  power.  That  of  the  water  may 
be  said  to  be  nt/,  or  a  very  near  approach  to  it;  consequently  the  r^uction 
in  the  illuminating  power  of  the  other  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the 
addition;  indeed,  were  it  not  that  the  water-gas  adds  to  the  quantity, 
and,  perhaps,  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  generating  it,  also  adds  to  the 
specific  gravity,  of  whidi,  as  an  indication  of  the  value,  some  have  a  high 
opinion,  I  strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  White  had  better  dispense  with  it 
•altogether,  and  thus  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  manufacturing,  and 
of  storing  and  transmitting  to  the  public  an  article  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  illumination,  is,  as  now  generated,  absolutely  useless. 

NEW  MODE  OF  EFFECTING  THE  LIQUEFACTION  OF 

CARBONIC  ACID. 

BT  M.  BERTHELOT. 

M.  BssTHSuxr  has  recently  made  known  a  very  simple  and  ingenious 
process  by  which  the  phenomenon  of  the  liquefaction  of  a  gas  may  be  ex- 
hibited to  an  audience  without  the  slightest  danger.  A  piece  of  barometer 
tube  is  sealed  at  one  end  and  drawn  out  at  the  other,  and  then  filled  with 
mercury  in  the  usual  manner.  The  tube  being  filled  is  placed  horizontally 
in  a  water-bath,  and  the  open  point  is  passed  througha  perforated  cork  fixed 
into  a  larger  tube  communicating  with  an  apparatus  in  which  the  gas  to  be 
used  is  generated.  The  heat  causing  the  expansion  of  the  mercury,  some 
of  it  fiows  out  of  the  tube.  When  it  has  acqiured  exactly  the  temperature 
of  122®  Fahr.,  and  has  been  kept  at  this  temperature  for  some  time,  it  is 
allowed  to  cool.  The  mercury  contracts,  and  some  of  tlie  gas,  equal  in 
volume  to  the  mercury  which  had  escaped,  enters  the  tube.  When  it  is 
completely  cold  the  tube  is  removed,  and  the  point  sealed  in  the  lamp. 

In  showing  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas  the  tube  is  to  be  heated  in  the 
water-bath  to  the  exact  temperature  of  138^  Fahr.  The  gas  compressed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  soon  liquefies,  and  again  assumes  the 
gaseous  state  as  the  tube  cools.  The  change  from'  the  gaseous  to  the 
liqiud  state  is  easily  shown  to  an  audience  by  the  aid  of  a  gas  microscope, 
and  the  same  tube  may  be  used  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

M.  Bcrthelot  proposes,  by  the  application  of  his  process,  to  attempt  the 
liquefaction  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  carbonic  oxide,  binoxide  of 
nitrogen,  and  marsh  gas,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  liquefied.  He  has 
already  made  numerous  experiments,  which  have  hitherto  proved  un- 
BuccessfuL 
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A  tube,  the  exterior  diameter  of  vhich  "was  1.574  inch,  and  its  interior 
diameter  .118  inch,  in  which  oxygen  was  compressed,  gare  way  under  a 
pressure  wliich  was  estimated  at  780  atmospheres.  The  anthor  still  con- 
tinues his  interesting  researches,  and  wc  hope  that  he  will  arrive  at  some 
positive  results,  unless,  according  to  Faraday's  opinion,  pressure,  even 
aided  by  intense  cold,  is  insufficient  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases  above 
alluded  to. — Journal  de  Pkarmacie. 

ON  ARIDroM,  A  PROBABLY  NEW  METAL. 

BT  ir.  ULLOREN. 

Waixnark  recently  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Stockholm,  a  paper  by  M.  UUgren,  of  the  Technical  Institution,  in  whidi 
be  describes  a  probably  new  metal,  which  occurs  in  the  chrome  iron  of 
Boros,  and  in  some  other  iron  ores.  This  metal  presents  in  its  oxides 
considerable  resemblance  to  iron,  and  is,  therefore,  for  the  present,  called 
Aridium,  from^Api;^  Mars,  and  €ibos  a  form  or  sort. 

In  endeavouring  to  detect  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  bar-iron  of 
the  Oemstolsos  iron  ores,  the  author  found  that  the  solution  of  iron  which  he 
obtained  reacted  in  many  respects  different  to  that  of  iron  only  ;  and  sub- 
sequently on  examining  chrome  iron  from  Boros  he  found  that  the  oxide 
of  iron  obtained  from  it  reacted  like  that  in  the  solution  alluded  to. 

1.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid  without  disengaging  chlorine,  and  leaves, 
on  evaporation,  by  a  gentle  heat,  an  unciystallizable  deliquescent  residue 
of  a  lemon  colour.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide 
of  cerium. 

2.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  compound  which  dissolves  in  water 
without  colour,  thus  differing  from  sulphate  of  iron  at  least  in  the  presence 
of  ft^e  acid.  On  ignition  this  sulphate  yielded  a  reddish  brown  powder, 
which  appeared  under  the  microscope  as  small  indistinct  transparent 
crystals  of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

3.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  through  the  solution  of 
this  metal,  the  oxide  was  reduced  to  protoxide.  After  expelling  the 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  was  thrown  down  of  a  greyish  wMte 
colour  by  ammonia  ;  but  this  precipitate  immediately  became  light  brown 
without  first  becoming  green,  as  is  the  case  with  the  protoxide  of  iron. 

4.  This  solution  of  protoxide  is  precipitated  from  the  fresh  boiled 
solution  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  of  a  pale,  whitish-green  colour, 
which  gradually  becomes  dark-green,  and  then  blueish.  When  excess  of 
ammonia  is  poured  over  it,  the  precipitate  becomes  of  a  beaut^ul  blue, 
which  colour  gradually  changes  to  greyish  blue. 

5.  A  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  aridium  is  not  precipitated  by  an  in- 
fUsion  of  galls.    Acetate  of  soda  produces  a  pale-red  precipitate. 

6.  A  solution  of  the  peroxide  of  aridium  does  not  become  black  by  an  in- 
Aision  of  galls,  but  intensely  indigo  blue,  and  upon  the  addition  of  acetate 
of  soda,  a  brownish- violet  precipitate  is  iformed.  Neither  iron  nor  oeriom 
behaves  thus. 

7.  A  solution  of  peroxide  of  aridium  is  coloured  dark-blue  by  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  $  an  excess  of  the  latter,  however,  changes  the  colour 
to  a  dirty  biueish-gieen.    Cerium  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

8.  A  solution  of  peroxide  of  aridium  assumes  on  the  addition  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  a  blueish  green  colour,  and  in  the  dark  a  similarly 
coloured  precipitate  falls  down  in  an  hour.  A  solution  of  peroxide  of 
iron  becomes  brown  ;  cerium  is  not  precipitated. 

9.  A  solution  of  the  peroxide  of  aridium  is  not  precipitated  like  a  solu- 
tion of  iron,  of  a  deep  blood-red,  by  acetate  of  soda,  but  dark  yellowish- 
brown. 

10.  A  tolation  of  peroxide  of  aridium  Is  coloured  deep-red  by  sulpho- 
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cyanide  of  potassium,  like  a  solution  of  oxide  of  iron ;  with  the  latter, 
however,  the  colour  disappears  upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  add, 
but  not  so  with  the  first. 

11.  A  solution  of  peroxide  of  aridium  yields  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
light,  brownish-yellow  precipitate,  and  also  a  yellow  solution  ;  the  solution 
of  oxide  of  iron,  howeyer,  yields  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
with  a  red  colour. 

12.  Solutions  of  peroxide  of  aridium  are  precipitated  by  the  alkaline 
sulpburets  of  a  blackish  green  colour.  The  solution  remsins  green  for  a 
long  time.    The  precipitate  is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 

13.  Solutions  of  peroxide  of  aridium  ^ield  with  caustic  alkalies  pred- 

gitates  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  the  precipitates  are 
owever,  of  a  deeper  ydlow  colour,  and,  after  drying,  more  earthy.    After 
ignition,  the  powder  is  greyish-brown,  not  so  red  as  oxide  of  iron. 

14.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  ariiiium,  mixed 
with  borax,  yield  on  the  platina  wire  in  the  outer  flame,  a  yellow  bead, 
which  becomes  colourless  on  cooling.    By  stronger  saturation,  the  beads 
are  brownish-red  ;  on  cooling,  yellow  and  opalescent,  but  like  those  of 
cerium. 

In  the  inner  flame,  the  bead  was  light-green,  in  small  quantities,  and 
colourless  when  cold  ;  in  larger  quantities,  it  was  beautifully  green  while 
hot,  but  when  cold  the  purity  of  the  colour  diminished. 

With  microcosmic  salt  and  by  stronger  saturation,  the  bead  was  in  the 
outer  flame  dark  red,  and  perfectly  colourless  when  cold.  In  the  inner 
flame  the  bead,  when  slightly  saturated,  was  without  colour;  when 
strongly  saturated  it  was  slightly  brown  when  cold. 

Fused  with  soda  and  charcoal,  the  mixture  formed  first  a  glassy  mass, 
and  was  then  absorbed  by  the  diarcoal,  but  upon  being  triturated  in  the 
mortar  and  washed  did  not  furnish  any  metallic  particles.  Heated  with  soda 
on  the  platinum- wire,  it  became  a  reddish-brown  transparent  glass,  which, 
when  cold,  was  spotted  with  brown.  In  the  inner  fiame  also  a  glass  was 
obtained,  which  remained  colourless,  and  in  which  no  precipitate  could 
be  perceived.  The  bead  being  now  again  heated  in  the  outer  flame,  the 
former  re-actioiv  re-appeared.  — PAorm.  Central  B!att.,  1860,  No.  xxvii., 
p.  417. 


CAMELINA  SATIVA,  OR  COMMON  GOLD  OF  PLEASURE. 

BT  JOHN  RYAN,  M.B. 

This  is  a  cruciferous  plant,  usually  enumerated  among  our  indigenous 
plants,  though  as  it  does  not  long  propagate  itself  with  us  spontaneously,  and 
is  found  only  in  cultivated  fields,  chiefly  among  flax,  with  whose  seeds  it 
is  often  introduced  from  abroad,  there  is  good  ground  for  presuming  that 
it  is  not  Hi  reality  a  native.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  observes  of  it,  **  that 
the  ridiculously  pompous  English  name  seems  a  satire  on  the  articles  of 
which  it  is  composed,  as  yielding  nothing  but  disappointment." 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is  cultivated  for  its  stems,  which  yield  a 
fibre  applicable  for  spinning  and  for  its  oleiferous  seeds.  Merat  and  De 
Lens  say  that  it  is  cultivated  for  these  purposes  in  Flanders. 

The  seeds  are  sometimes  called  wesamum  seedt  (semina  sesami  vulgctrii)i 
but  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  sesamum  or  ted  teeda, 
the  produce  of  sesamum  orientale, 

Mr.  William  Taylor,  F.  L.  S.,  has  recently  drawn  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists and  others  to  the  camelina  sativa  as  an  oil  plant,  adapted  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  for  other  purposes.  He  says  that  the  soils  best  adapted 
for  its  cultivation  are  those  of  a  light  nature  ;  but  a  crop  will  never  fail 
on  land  of  the  most  inferior  description.  It  has  been  found  to  flourish  this 
year  on  barren  sandy  soils,  where  no  other  vegetable  would  grow  ;  and, 
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independent  of  tbe  long  drought,  the  plants  have  grown  moet  loxurioualj, 
yielding  a  large  and  certain  crop.  When  grown  upon  land  that  has  been 
long  in  tillage,  and  well-farmed,  the  crop  will  be  most  abundant  The 
best  time  for  putting  in  the  seed  is  as  early  as  poMible  in  the  spring 
months— «ay  from  the  middle  of  March  or  the  middle  of  April  to  June, 
and  for  Autmnn  sowing  in  August ;  and  the  quantity  per  acre  required, 
lOlbs.,  and  may  be  either  drilled  or  broad-cast ;  but  the  drill  method 
should  be  preferred.  If  drilled,  the  rows  must  be  twelve  inches  apart. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  grown  five  or  six  inches  higli,  a  hand  or  hone- 
hoe  may  be  used  to  cut  up  the  weeds  between  the  rows,  and  no  further 
culture  nor  expense  is  required. 

If  sown  early,  two  crops  may  frequently  be  obtained  in  one  year,  as  it  is 
fit  for  harvesting  in  three  months  i^ter  Uie  plant  makes  its  appearance ; 
or  another  important  advantage  may  be  obtained:  if  the  seed  is  sown 
early  in  March,  the  crop  will  1^  ready  to  harvest  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  the  land  fallowed  for  wheat  or  spring  com ;  also,  where  barley  or 
small  seeds  cannot  be  sown  sufficiently  early,  this  may  be  put  in  witii 
great  success.  It  is  a  plant  that  may  be  cultivated  after  any  corn  crops, 
without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  land,  and  may  be  sown  with  all  sorts 
of  clover  ;  the  leaves  of  the  gold  of  pleasure  being  particularly  small,  afibrd 
an  uninterrupted  growth  to  any  plant  beneath  it,  and  the  crop  being 
removed  early,  the  clover  has  time  to  well  establish  itself. 

The  grower  of  this  invaluable  production  is,  in  all  seasons,  secure  of  his 
crop  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  subject  to  damage  by  spring  frosts,  heavy 
rains,  and  drought,  and,  above  all,  tbe  ravages  of  insects,  more  particularly 
the  cabbage-plant  louse  (aphis  brassica),  which  so  frequently  destroys 
rape,  turnips,  and  others  belonging  to  the  crucifers  order,  when  coming 
into  blossom.  The  seed  is  ripe  as  soon  as  the  pods  change  from  a  green  to 
a  gold  colour.  Care  must  then  be  taken  to  cut  it  before  it  becomes  too 
ripe,  or  mxukt  seed  may  be  lost.  When  cut  with  the  sickle,  it  is  bound  HLfi 
in  sheaves,  and  shocked  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat ;  and,  the  process 
.of  ripening  completed,  it  is  stacked,  or  put  in  a  bam,  and  thrashed  out 
like  other  com.  The  expense  of  these  crops  cannot  be  very  great,  either 
in  the  preparation  and  culture  of  the  land,  or  in  the  management  in  securing 
tbe  produce  afterwards  ;  but,  when  grown  with  care,  and  in  a  good  season, 
the  produce  will  mostly  be  very  abundant,  as  high  as  thirty-two  bushels 
and  upwards  the  acre.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  the  seed  would 
amply  repay  the  farmer.  An  abundance  of  chaff  would  be  produced, 
which  would  be  of  infinite  service  for  horses  or  for  manure;  but,  in  a  grazing 
country  like  England,  were  vast  sums  are  annually  expended  for  foreign 
oil-cake,  the  gold  of  pleasure  will  soon  be  found  an  excellent  substitute 
under  manufacture,  and  consequently  a  grower  would  find  a  good  remune- 
ration in  cultivating  the  seed. 

The  plant  may  be  considered  a  valuable  production  of  the  earth  ;  a  fine 
oil  is  produced  for  burning  in  lamps,  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  for  painters. 
The  oil-cake  has  been  found  highly  nutritious  in  the  fattening  of  oxen  and 
sheep,  as  it  contains  a  great  portion  of  mucilage  and  nitrogeneous  matter, 
which,  combined  together,  are  found  very  beneficial  in  developing  fat  and 
lean. 

From  the  experiments  above  related,  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  it 
does  not  suffer  from  the  severest  frosts,  its  foliage  not  being  injured  ;  it  is 
not  infested  by  insects,  nor  does  it  exhaust  the  soil.  The  gold  of  pleasure 
has  been  cultivated  by  several  practical  agriculturists,  who  higlily  approve 
of  the  new  plant.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  farmer 
will  avail  hiniself  of  this  valuable  discovery  as  a  remunerating  rotation  crop. 

Mr.  Taylor  adds,  *'  that  one  acre,  cultivated  with  these  plants,  yields 
thir^-two  bushels  of  seed,  fhim  which  54Qlbs.  of  oil  are  obtained.    So 
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ihst  ^bt  niMilinn  leeiiM  to  exceed  ihd  flax  in  its  produce  of  seed,  oil,  and 
cake  per  acre."    The  following  statement  has  also  been  published : — 

JOLALYOa  OV  UNBXBD  AKD  OF  THX  SEED  OF  OOLD  07  FLBA8TJBS. 


The  mncflage  obtained  by  digesting  in  water  consists  of*— 

A  peccdiar  gnm 82.59 

Water  10.80 

Inorganic  mKtter    7.11 

100.00 
The  etomentazy  (malysis  ^ves: — 

Carbon ^ 36.80 

introgen  ...^ 5.27 

Hydrogen 5.65 

Oxygen   52.78 

100.00 

CMd  of  PUoiwre* 

loaparts  of  seed  gare  : — 

Mndiage 83.75 

Water  ^ 10.25 

Ashes  ^ 6.00 

100.00 
The  mncihige  consists  of  :— 

SohiUe  gum    61.75 

Insoluble  gum 22.00 

88.75 
The  elementary  analysis  of  the  mucilage  gave  : — 

Osrbon •« - 86.80 

Nitrogen ^ ^ 12.27 

Hydrogen 4.65 

Oxygen    ^ 46.78 

100.00 

The  seed  is  extremely  rich  in  nutriment.  I  know  of  no  seed  superior  to 
It  for  feeding  cattle.  The  oil  obtained  by  expression  is  sweet  and  excellent, 
especially  for  purposes  of  illumination.  Fiom  the  very  small  quantity  of 
inorganic  matter  in  tiie  seed,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  seed-cake  must  be 
of  a  Teiy  nuttitiotts  character,  bdng  merely  the  seed  deprired  of  a  portion 
cf  its  water  and  oily  matter. 

Soffol  Poiftechmc  LutHution^  April  24I&,  1845. 

[We  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  tliis  ''Analysis."  It  would 
appear  from  it  that  these  seeds  oontain  neither  cellulose  nor  protein 
(albuminous)  compounds,  and  that  the  **  mucilage  "  is  a  nitrogenous  body  I 

We  hare  exammed  some  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  came- 
Una  sativa,  and  which  has  been  recently  sent  to  several  medical  men  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  under  the  belief  that  it  possesses  valuable  medicinal  mroperties. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  smells  something  Uke  linseed  oiL  Finding  it 
beoaflcial  in  relieving  tlie  incessant  cough  and  reaching  of  a  cat, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  extended  its  use  to  the  human  subject,  and  states  that  it 
has  done  "  a  world  of  good,''  and  cured  several  persons  afflicted  with  dis^ 
lungs  and  asthma  l~£s.] 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  CLOTH  TBEE  CBROU8SONETIA  PAPY- 
RIFEBA)  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Frcm  Captain  Beech^t  Narrative  qfa  Vcifage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring'g 
Strait,  in  the  Years  1825,  1826,  1827,  and  1828.    Lond.  1831,  Tol.  i.,  p.  131. 

The  Cloth  Tree  is  pre-eminently  oseftil,  and  here  [at  Pitcaim's  Island  J 
as  in  all  places  in  the  South  Seas,  where  it  grows,  snppUes  the  natires 
with  clothing.  The  manner  in  which  the  doth  is  manufactured  has  been 
frequentlj  described,  and  needs  no  repetition.  There  is,  however,  a  fashion 
in  the  beater,  some  preferring  a  broad,  others  a  very  closely  ribbed  gar- 
ment ;  for  which  purpose  they  have  sereral  of  these  instruments,  with 
large  and  small  grooves.  If  the  cloth  is  required  to  be  brown,  the  inner 
bark,  of  which  the  doth  is  made,  is  wrapped  in  banana  leaves  TMusa 
eajpientum]  and  put  aside  for  about  four  days  ;  it  is  then  beaten  into  a 
thick  doughy  substance,  and  again  left  till  fermentation  is  about  to  take 
place,  when  it  is  taken  put  and  finally  beaten  into  a  garment,  both  length- 
wise and  across.  Tlie  colour  thus  produced  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown 
hue.  The  pieces  are  generally  suffidently  large  to  wrap  round  ^e  whole 
body,  hut  they  are  sometimes  divided. 


MEDICAL  USES  OF  SLUGS,  &c. 

DiscAnnxD  from  the  service  of  the  physidan,  a  few  MoUusca  have 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  common  people,  who 
inherit  to  the  full  their  wise  ancestors'  faith  in  their  virtues,  which  are 
enhanced  by  some  superstitious  traditions  and  observances.  Slogs  and 
snails  were  andently,  and  are  to  this  day,  a  popular  remedy  in  con- 
simiptive  complaints.  They  are  sometimes  made  into  a  mudla^ous 
broth,  sometimes  swallowed  in  a  raw  state,  and  sometimes  the  shell  is 
pricked  through  with  a  large  pin  to  enable  the  patient  to  suck  the  oozing 
liquor.  You  may  see  considerable  quantities  of  Heiix  vomatia  and 
asperea  sold  in  Covent  Garden  market  for  this  purpose ;  ana  still  greater 
quantities  are  sold  in  all  the  large  continental  dties.  In  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  the  Navicella  eUiptica  is  commonly  used  to  make  a  soup  for  the 
sick;  and  in  the  same  and  adjacent  islands  the  animal  of  Mdania  amunda, 
which  is  very  bitter,  passes  for  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  dropsy.  The 
piedra  de  leu  qjos,  which  are  merely  worn  fragments  of  shells,  are  con- 
sidered in  some  parts  of  South  America  as  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
duction of  their  coasts,  being,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  natives,  both  a 
stone  and  an  animal.  These  fragments  are  from  one  to  four  lines  in 
diameter,  with  a  plain  and  a  convex  surfkce,  and  when  excited  by  lemon 
juice  move  in  proportion  as  the  carbonic  add  is  disengaged.  Placed  in 
the  eye,  the  pretended  animal  turns  on  itself  and  expds  every  other 
foreign  substance  that  may  have  been  accidentally  introduced.  At  the 
salt  works  of  Araya,  and  at  the  village  of  Maniquares,  they  were  offered 
to  Humboldt  and  nis  fellow-traveller  by  hundreds,  and  the  natives  were 
not  only  earnest  to  show  them  the  experiment  of  the  lemon  juice,  hat 
wished  to  put  sand  into  their  eyes  that  they  might  themselves  try  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy.  The  same  custom  and  superstition  is  said  to 
prevail  in  Guernsey  $  and  in  the  olden  time  did  prevail  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  The  Rev.  John  Frazer,  writing  of  the  year  1702,  says: — 
**  Snail-stones  are  much  commended  for  the  eyes;  and  Pm  confident  their 
cooling  vertue  is  prevalent  against  pains  bred  bv  a  hott  cause:  their 
origine  is  thus,  some  excrementitious  parts  avoiaed  by  these  creatures, 
condensed  by  the  drcumjaoent  air,  and  turned  to  a  round  figure  by  the 
frequent  turning ;  but  this  is  observable,  that  some  of  them,  spedallye 
tnaile-stones,  has  the  exact  figure  of  the  snail." — Johnston's  Introdvetkm  to 
Concheiogy;  or^  ElemtnU  <if  ihe  Natural  History  of  Mottuseous  Animals, 
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ON  THE  BEDUCING  EFFECT  OF  SODA  IN  BLOWPIPE 

EXPERIMENTS. 

BT  DB.  B.  WAG  NEB. 

The  fonnation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  ftoiaoes,  Ddbmck's  expe- 
riments on  the  formation  of  pyanogen,  and  the  preparation  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  bv  heating  strong  bases  with  charcoal  in  contact  with  the 
air,  led  the  author  to  suspect  tliat  an  alkaline  cyanide  might  be  formed 
when  soda  is  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  that,  in  this  way,  soda 
might  have  a  reducing  influence.  If  one  or  two  grammes  of  soda  be  fused 
for  some  time  in  chaiooal,  until  the  mass  has  been  absorbed  by  the  char- 
coal, undoubted  traces  of  cyanogen  are  detectable  in  the  latter.  When 
larger  quantities  are  operated  on  by  the  glassblower's  lamp,  the  fused  mass 
decomposed  br  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  submitted  to  distillation,  the 
cyanogen  can  be  detected  in  the  distilled  liquor  by  means  of  sulphuret  of 
ammonium  and  chloride  of  iron. — Jaunu  flr  PrahL'jChem^  Bd.  49,  S.  191, 
and  Cmtral  Blatt  

ON  THE  AIR  AND  WATER  IN  TOWNS,  AND  THE  ACTION  OF 
POROUS  STRATA  ON  WATER  AND  ORGANIC  MATTER. 

BT  DB.  B.  A.  SMITH. 

It  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  find  from  what  source  it  is  best  to 
obtain  water  for  Ittrge  towns,  and  how  it  is  to  be  collected.  To  these 
points  Dr.  Smith  particularly  directs  attention.  Regarding  the  conditions 
of  many  springs,  which  never  become  muddy,  but  possess  a  constant 
brilliancy  and  a  very  equal  temperature  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
author  tninks  that  there  is  a  purifying  and  cooling  action  going  on  beneath. 
The  sur&oe-water  from  the  same  place,  even  if  filtered,  has  not  the  same 
brilliancy ;  it  has  not  the  same  freedom  from  organic  matter,  neither  is  it 
equally  charged  witli  carbonic  acid  or  oxygen  gas, — ^there  are  other  in- 
fluences, therefore,  at  work.  The  rain  which  fiedls  has  not  the  purity, 
although  it  comes  directly  from  the  clouds  ;  it  may  even  be  wanting  in 
cleanness,  as  is  often  the  case.  Springs  rise  through  a  great  extent  of 
soil,  and  collect  a  considerable  amount  of  inorganic  salts;  and  it  is  shown 
by  Dr.  Smith  that  their  purity  is  due  entirely  to  the  power  of  the  soil  to 
separate  all  organic  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compel  the  mixture 
of  carbonic  add  and  oxygen.  The  amount  of  organic  matter  removed  in 
this  way  is  surprising,  and  it  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  property  of 
the  soil.  The  change  even  takes  place  close  to  cesspools  and  sewers;  at  a 
very  short  distance  fh)m  the  most  offensive  organic  matter  there  may  be 
found  water  having  little  or  none  in  it.  As  an  agent  for  purifying  towns, 
this  oxidation  of  organic  matter  is  the  most  extraordinary,  and  we  find 
the  soil  of  towns,  which  have  been  inhabited  for  centuries,  still  possessing 
this  remarkable  power.  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  London,  and  the  water  from  the  wells  around  it 
is  remarkably  pure,  and  the  drainage  of  the  soil  is  such  that  there  is  very 
little  of  any  salts  of  nitric  acid  in  it  '*  If  the  soil,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  has 
such  a  power  to  decompose  by  oxidation,  we  want  to  know  how  it  gets  so 
much  of  its  oxygen.  We  must,  however,  look  to  the  air  as  the  only 
source,  and  see  now  it  can  come  from  it.  When  water  becomes  deprived 
of  oxygen,  it  very  soon  takes  it  up  again,— as  may  be  proved  by  expe- 
riment. This  shows  us  that  as  fast  as  the  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the 
organic  matter  it  receives  a  fi^h  portion,  conveyed  to  it  by  the  porous 
soiL**  Several  experiments  of  the  following  character  were  given,  to  show 
the  filtering  power  of  the  soil.  A  solution  of  peaty  matter  was  made  in 
ammonia ;  the  solution  was  very  dark,  so  that  some  colour  was  perceived 
through  a  flhn  of  only  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    This  was 
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filtered  thrcmgh  sand,  and  came  oat  perfectly  clear  and  coloniless. 
Organic  matter  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol  wsm  separated  from  it  by  a  Uiick- 
ness  of  stratmn  of  only  four  inches.  A  bottle  of  porter  was  by  the  same 
process  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  colour.  The  material  of  which  this 
filter  is  made  is  of  little  importanoe.  One  of  the  best,  according  to  Dr. 
Smith,  as  fiur  as  clearing  the  water  is  ooaeenied,  being  of  sted  fiUngi,— - 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  powdeitad  htkkn  all  amweting 
equally  well.  This  shows  that  the  separation  of  the  organic  matter  is 
due  to  some  peculiar  attraction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  porous  mass  pre- 
sented to  the  fLmd.^Report  of  Ae  J^iHsh  Aaweiathny  AAaugum, 


SUGAB  RKFLNINO. 
JSToMte  of  CkmmemMj  August  14th, 

Mr.  Thormblt  asked  whether  the  attention  of  the  Goirenimeot  had 
been  called  to  a  mode  of  refining  sugar  in  which  lead  was  made  use  €i ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  any  investigation  had  been  made  into  the  subject? — and, 
whetiier  there  was  any  objection  to  lay  the  results  on  the  table  ? 

The  GHAKCBLLoa  of  the  ExcHBQUBn  said  that  an  inquiry  had  been 
made  into  the  subject,  it  having  been  represented  that,  by  the  process  in 
question,  a  quantity  of  lead  must  remain  in  the  sugar  refined,  and  be  pro- 
ductive, of  course,  of  very  deleterious  effects.  Three  chemists  of  eminence 
had  analyzed  the  sugar  so  refined,  and  found  that  no  lead  remained  in  the' 
sugar ;  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  considerable  lead  did  remain  in  the 
treacle,  the  result  of  the  refining.  The  inventor,  however,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  several  chemists,  disputed  this  opinion,  and,  as  tiie  best  test  he 
could  give  of  his  conviction  to  the  contrary,  offered  that  he  and  his  fkmily 
would  eat  any  amount  of  treacle  that  might  be  reasonably  proposed  for 
their  consumption.  (A  laugh.)  However,  the  clearest  way  woi^d  be  fSir 
the  papers  on  the  subject,  whidi  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  be  laid  before  the 
House,  and  he  would  at  once  move  that  they  be  printed  accordingly.-* 
Ordered. 


OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  POISONOUS  QUALITIES  OF 

SULPHITE  OF  LEAD. 

BT  D&8.  OBXGORY  A2n>  CBmSTDON. 

Dr.  Gbboobt  stated,  that  he  had  made  experiments  on  the  sulphite  of 
lead  formed  in  Dr.  Scoffem's  process  for  punfying  sugar.  He  admitted 
that  an  infinitely  small  proportion  might  still  remain  in  the  sugar,  but 
that  he  considered  it  quite  mnocuous.  He  had  indeed  fed  rabMts  and 
dogs  with  food  which  had  been  united  with  this  sulphite  of  lead,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  thrived  amazingly,  showing  no  symptom  of  any  of 
the  known  effects  of  lead.  Dr.  Gregory  also  remarked,  that  in  testing 
sugar  for  lead  with  the  hydro*BuIphuret  of  anmionia,  iron  was  often  mis- 
taken for  the  former  metal. 

Dr.  Ghristison  contended  that  we  had  no  evidence  that  the  sulphite  of 
lead  was  innocuous.  It  was  true,  that,  in  cases  <tf  poisoning  by  carbonate 
of  lead,  sulphuric  add  was  administered  to  convert  it  into  the  com- 
paratively insoluble  sulphate;  but  this  was  a  case  widely  difierent  from 
the  slow  accumulation  of  lead  upon  the  system.  Dr.  Ghristison  adduced 
some  examples  of  exceedingly  small  doses  of  lead  being  taken  in  water 
for  more  than  twelve  months  before  its  evil  efibcts  became  apparent  H& 
therefore,  thought  it  yet  remained  to  be  proved  that  the  sulphite  of  lead 
was  without  action  on  the  system,  since  we  know  nothing  of  the  influence 
of  the  solvents  it  would  meet  with  in  the  system,  or  of  the  influences  of 
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Tttal  action.  Babbits,  he  was  prepared  to  say,  shoold  be  entirely  rejected 
in  these  inqniries,8ince  he  had  found  that  th^  wefe  not  affected  by  many 
pcnsons.  Dogs  and  cats  were  the  only  animals  which  oould,  from  their 
internal  structnxe,  be  regarded  as  the  representatiyes  of  the  human  system 
in  these  inyestigations. — Report  of  the  BrUuh  Aaaoeiation^  Athematm. 


POISONING  BT  CHLOBIDE  OF  ZINC. 

A  PAPES,  by  Dr.  Letheby,  was  lately  read  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  on  a  case  of  poisoning  by  chloride  of  zinc,  which  occurred  in 
August^  1849.  The  subject  was  a  little  girl,  aged  fifteen  months,  at 
Bediogfield,  in  Suflblk.  A  bottle  of  Sir  William  Burnett's  fluid  had 
bcMsn  supplied  to  the  mother  on  account  of  the  preyalence  of  feyer  in  the 
house,  and  she,  not  knowing  its  deleterious  nature,  liad  giyen  some  of  it 
to  the  child.  No  relief  could  be  giyen;  the  throat  was  swoll^a  and 
painful,  a  frothy  matter  was  yomited,  coma  ensued,  with  impeded  respira- 
tion and  failing  of  the  pulse.  Ten  hours  after  the  attack  the  child  died. 
The  author  states,  '*  The  stomach  felt  hard  and  leathery,  and  contained 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid  resembling  curds  and  whey.  Its  inner 
furfaoe  was  corrugated,  opaque,  and  tinged  of  a  dark  leaden  hue."  "  The 
interior  of  the  stomach  was  slightly  acid  to  litmus-paper,  and  on 
digesting  the  organ  in  distilled  water,  the  liquid  obtained  gaye  white 
precipitates  with  prussiate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  acid  nitrate  of  silyer,  no  precipitate  being  obtained  on  the 
addition  of  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta.*'  "  The  fluid  in  the  possession  of  the 
mother  had  a  density  of  1600,  was  slightly  acid,  and  contained  52  per  cent, 
of  chloride  of  zinc."  Experiments  made  with  this  liquid  to  determine  its 
leading  chemical  and  physiological  characters,  shewed,  1st,  That  the 
chloride  of  zinc  is  distinguished  from  the  other  salts  of  the  metal  by  its 
quick  and  firm  coagulating  action  on  liquid  albumen,  and  on  the  delicate 
tissues  of  the  body.  2d.  That  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  exerts  a  two- 
fold action  on  the  liying  animal  economy.  Its  first  effect  is  that  of  an 
irritant  and  caustic,  coagulating  the  tissues,  causing  pain,  and  almost  in- 
stantaneous yomiting.  Its  second  e£^ts  are  of  a  constitutional  nature, 
accelerated  pulse,  paralysis  of  the  yoluntary  muscles,  cold  surface,  dilated 
pupil,  and  lastly  coma. 


POISONING  BY  ABSENIC  AND  CBOTON  OIL. 

WnxiAM  CtLAiywicK,  aged  twenty-three,  was  tried  at  the  Staffordshire 
summer  assizes  for  the  murder  of  Samuel  Tunnidiffe,  aged  seventy,  in 
February  last.  Mr.  Smith,  assistant  to  Mrs.  Baker,  deposed  that  he 
remembered  the  prisoner  coming  to  the  shop  for  twopenny  worth  of  arsenic 
for  rats  and  mice  (Jan.  24).  It  was  refused.  Mr.  Greayes  (apprentice  of 
a  Druggist  at  Ashbourne),  who  was  in  the  shop  at  the  time,  hearing  the 
conyersation,  told  him  he  would  let  him  haye  the  arsenic,  and  they  went 
away  together.  Prisoner  had  preyiously  been  refused  by  seyeral  other 
Chemists.  About  the  same  time  he  bought  sixpenny  worth  of  sugar  of 
lead. 

Mr.  Oocker,  manager  of  Mrs.  Baker's  shop,  deposed,  that  on  the  26th  of 
January,  the  prisoner's  wife  applied  to  him  for  some  croton  oil  for  cattle. 
After  strict  inquiry  witness  gaye  her  thieepennyworth  (sixty  drops),  but 
msisted  on  mixing  it  with  two  ounces  of  linseed  oil  as  a  precaution.  She 
at  first  objected,  but  rather  than  go  without  it  she  took  it  mixed. 

About  a  week  afterwards  the  old  man  died,  haying  been  ill  during  the 
interval,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Hall,  surgeon,  who  did  not  at  the  time 
recognise  the  effects  of  poison.    Deceased  was  seen  by  a  neighbour  im- 
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mediately  after  his  death,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  before  him  a  deed 
of  gift,  making  oyer  a  freehold  house  and  other  property  to  the  prisoner. 
This  had  been  prepared  a  short  time  before  by  the  prisoner's  instructions, 
and  two  days  after  the  funeral  he  demanded  the  key  of  the  house  of  the 
person  in  whose  charge  the  deceased  had  left  it. 

These  circumstances  led  to  suspicion,  and  a  chain  of  evidence  was  soon 
developed.  The  body  was  exhumed,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Heaton, 
surgeon,  of  Leak,  who  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  par- 
tially inflamed  ;  the  large  intestines  were  so,  especially  at  the  lower  part, 
where  he  found  a  powder.  This,  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  he 
conv^ed  to  Professor  Shaw,  who  found  the  powder  to  be  arsenic.  He 
also  found  arsenic  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
estimated  the  quantity  at  fh)m  eiglit  to  ten  grains,  exclusive  of  the 
powder,  wliich  was  about  three  grains.  It  afterwards  transpired  that 
arsenic  had  been  given  to  the  deceased  seyeral  times  during  his  illness  of 
a  week's  duration;  first  in  elder- wine,  afterwards  in  biscuits  and  in  coffee. 
Between  the  doses  of  arsenic  some  of  the  croton  oil  was  administered, 
which,  no  doubt,  masked  the  sjrmptoms.  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
report  the  leading  facts  of  this  case,  because  it  shows  the  caution  generally 
observed  by  Chemists  in  the  sale  of  poisons,  several  having  liftised  to 
sell  arsenic,  and  the  croton  oil  having  been  reftised  unless  properly  mixed 
as  cattle  medicine.  It  was  only  by  the  most  determined  and  systematic 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  and  his  wifb  that  the  means  of 
destruction  were  obtained,  and  so  artftilly  was  the  plot  managed,  that  it 
might  never  have  been  discovered  if  collateral  circumstances  had  not 
occasioned  suspicion.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty ;  but  his  wife 
escaped,  although  he  endeayoured  to  save  himself  by  imputing  the  crime 
to  her. 


PENALTIES  FOR  THE  ADULTERATION  OP  BEER. 

6t  56  Geo.  HI.,  c.  58,  s.  2,  it  is  enacted,  That  if  any  brewer  or  brewers 
of,  or  dealer  or  dealers  in,  or  retailer  or  retailers  of  beer,  shall  receive  or 
take  into,  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  or  make  or 
use  in  brewing,  or  mix  with  or  put  into  any  worts  or  beer,  any  liquor, 
extract,  calx,  or  other  material  or  preparation  for  the  purpose  of  darkening 
the  colour  of  worts  or  beer,  or  any  liquor,  extract,  calx,  or  other  material 
or  preparation  such  as  has  been  heretofore  or  as  shall  hereafter  be  made 
use  of  for  or  in  the  darkening  of  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer  other  than 
brown  malt,  ground  or  unground,  as  commonly  used  in  brewing,  or  shall 
receive  or  take  into,  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  or 
shall  use  or  mix  with  or  put  into  any  worts  or  beer  any  molasses,  honey, 
liquorice,  vitriol,  quassia,  coculus  Indite,  grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea 
pepper,  or  any  extract  or  preparation  of  molasses,  honey,  liquorice,  yitriol, 
quassia,  coci^us  Indise,  grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea  pepper  or  opium 
respectively,  or  any  article  or  preparation  whatsoever  for,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  malt  and  hops  ;  all  such  liquor,  extract,  calx,  molasses,  honey, 
vitriol,  quassia,  coculus  IndisB,  grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  opium, 
extract,  article  and  preparation  as  aforesaid,  and  also  the  said  worts  and 
beer  respectively  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  casks,  yessds,  or 
other  packages  containing  the  same,  and  shall  and  may  be  seized  by  any 
officer  or  officers  of  excise,  and  such  brewer  or  brewers  of,  dealer  or  dealers 
in,  or  retailer  or  retailers  of  beer,  so  ofibnding  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  each 
and  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  £200. 
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THE  SALE  OF  DRUGS  TO  BREWERS. 

Br  the  Srd  section  of  the  same  act,  a  penalty  of  £500  is  imposed  upon 
any  Chemist,  Druggist,  or  other  person  whatever  selling  the  foregoing 
articles  to  any  lic^osed  hrewer,  dealer  in  or  retailer  of  heer. — These 
penalties  are  extended  to  heer  retailers  under  1  W.  IV.,  c.  64,  and  4  &  5 
W.  ly.,  c  85,  in  which  acts  also  there  are  special  provisions  against 
adulteration  applicahle  to  that  particular  class  of  traders.  The  provisions 
applicable  to  Ir^nd  are  7  &  8  Geo.  lY.,  c  52,  s.  64  and  65. 


INJUSTICE  TO  THE  WIDOW  OF  A  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Rutland,  a  Licentiate  of  Apothecaries*  Hall  and  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  charged  at  Guildhall,  on  Tuesday, 
the  20th  of  August,  with  appropriating  the  drugs  of  his  employer  to  his 
own  use.  Mrs.  Dyte,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Dyte,  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
in  the  Minories,  was  the  prosecutrix,  having  engaged  the  defendant  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  to  carry  on  the  business  for  her  benefit,  at  a 
salary  of  £52  per  annum.  It  was  proved  that  defendant  had,  contrary  to 
agreement,  practised  on  his  own  account  in  several  cases,  and  dispensed 
his  prescriptions  with  drugs  the  property  of  his  employer.  *'  The  chief 
derk  informed  the  magistrate  that,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Dyte  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  carrying  on  the  business 
of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  or  that  of  a  Surgeon,  as  it  was  necessary  for  a 
person  to  be  a  Licentiate  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  (/)  Prisoner  had 
made  out  the  bills  in  his  own  name,  and  further  had  been  engaged  to 
compound  medicines,  and, '  therefore,  they  could  not  sustain  a  charge  of 
felony  for  using  the  drugs  in  making  up  his  own  prescriptions.  Tlic 
prosecutrix  in  this  case  was  carrying  on  an  illegal  trade,  and  therefore 
could  not  recover  from  the  prisoner,  who  appears  to  have  practised  on  his 
own  account."    He  was  therefore  discharged. 

SThe  rathnak  of  this  verdict  is  unintelligible.  K  it  be  illegal  for  the 
ow  of  an  Apothecary  or  Chemist  to  engage  a  qualified  assistant  to 
conduct  the  business  of  her  late  husband,  then  every  Apothecary  or 
Chemist,  having  no  property  to  leave  except  his  stock  and  goodwill,  may 
be  certain  that  at  his  decease  his  widow  will  be  destitute.  And  if,  in 
such  a  case,  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  may  legally  rob  a  widow  of 
her  property,  because  the  said  widow  is  not  legally  qualified  to  carry  on 
the  business  in  propritt  persona^  then  we  may  infer  that  two  blacks  make  a 
white,  which  is  absurd. — ^Ed.] 

THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETlf. 

A  XBRTTNO  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  July,  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  to  complete  the  establishment  of  this  Society.  Lord 
Ashley  took  the  chair,  and  commenced  his  address  by  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  upwards  of  12,000  persons  die  annually  of  epidemic  diseases  in 
the  metropolis.  The  object  of  the  Institution  was,  he  observed,  to  inves- 
tigate the  conditions  of  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases  with  the  view  of 
adopting  the  best  means  of  prevention,  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  welfSue  of  mankind,  not  only  in  Its  medical  but  also  in  its  moral 
and  social  bearing.  After  enumerating  the  various  causes  supposed  to 
promote  epidemics,  such  as  bad  drainage  and  ventilation,  deficient  supply 
of  water,  overcrowding  of  dwellings,  &c.,  his  Lordship  described  the 
influence  which  the  new  Society  would  exercise  by  affording  a  focus  of 
statistical  iidbrmation,  and  an  arena  for  the  application  oif  science  and 
experience  to  tlie  desired  object.  He  hoped  the  Society  would  proceed  in 
a  right  spirit,  not  for  the  sake  of  eulogy,  but  desiring  with  one  heart  and 
mind  to  effect  a  true  and  lasting  benefit  on  the  human  race. 
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Resolutions  were  nnanimoiisly  passed  forming  the  Society  and  electing 
the  President  (Dr.  Babington),  also  Vice-Presidents  and  Council. 

The  meeting,  which  was  weAl  attended,  did  not  consist  entirely  of 
medical  praotitionevs,  it  being  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Socie^  to  enlist 
in  the  iuTesUgation  persons  of  all  classes  who  are  likely  to  afford  assist- 
ance. ThepnUic  at  large  are  invited  to  become  members,  In  order  to 
extend  the  interest  in  &e  Society,  tiie  pecuniary  resources,  and  tiie 
means  of  collecting  information  ;  but  the  officers  consist  chiefly  of  medical 
men,  with  a  few  whose  position  or  experience  in  collateral  branches  of 
science  may  enable  them  to  assist  in  the  work.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  Mr.  Percival,  whose  experience  in  the  yeterinary  profession  will 
be  yaluable,  as  it  is  weU  known  that  epidemics  frequently  prevail  among 
cattle,  and  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  relation,  if  any,  exists  between 
such  epidemics  and  those  which  affect  the  human  species. 

We  trust  the  Society  will  prosper.  In  order  to  ensure  this  result,  the 
imited  co-operation  of  the  entire  profession  is  desirable,  as  it  is  only  by 
the  accumulation  of  statistics  from  all  quarters,  and  collected  under 
various  circumstances,  Uiat  correct  conclusions  can  be  deduced. 

NOTICB8    OF   BOOKS. 

On  the  Agtiok  upon  the  Galvanometer  by  Aehanobhentb  of 
Coloured  Liquids  in  a  U  Tobb.  As  observed  by  G.  Mac¥Bkt.Ti» 
J.  W.  Gann,  and  T.  Pollock. 

An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  of  an  interesting  kind  to  those  who 
study  electricity.  We  wish  the  authors  had  more  deuly  stated,  in  the 
beginning,  their  mode  of  manipulating.  Mr.  Pollock,  a  Member  of  the 
^armaceutical  Society,  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  scienttfic 
worid  by  his  papers  in  the  Trantactknu  of  the  Ekctrieal  Sociely* 

Bbview  of  the  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  HbaltB)  ok  die 
Supply  of  Water  to  the  MetropoUe,  addreeted  to  the  Direetore  of  the 
Lmmn  (Watford)   Spring    Water  Company,      By  Samuel  Collrtt 

HOUBRSHAM,  CE. 

This  review  has  evidently  for  its  main  object  the  advocacy  of  the 
project  on  behalf  of  which  the  author  is  professionally  engaged.  Rs  chief 
merit  consists  in  the  forcible  manner  in  which  it  exposes  the  fallades  con> 
tained  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health— a  rci)ort  which  is  not,  as  the 
term  would  imply,  an  impartial  statement  of  focts,  but  a  distortion  of 
facts  to  suit  a  preconceived  theory.  Tlie  clandestine  mode  in  which  the 
"  evidence"  adduced  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  collected, 
oooted,  cut,  and  garbled,  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Homerriiam.  There  are 
sef^ral  matters  connected  with  the  chemiod  part  of  the  question  to  which 
we  might  have  adverted,  but  we  {mrposely  curtailed  our  previous  notice 
of  the  Report,  lest  our  readers  should  be  tired  of  the  subject,  and  for  the 
ssme  reason  we  now  leave  the  Repoit  to  the  tender  mesoies  of  Mr. 
Homersham  and  common  sense. 

Oratio  Harveiana  in  JSdibus  GoLLEon  Regalis  Mkdicoruh  Habita. 
Die  Junii  xxiv.,  MDCCCL.    A  Jacobo  Arthuro  Wilson,  MD. 

The  CoNmRciAL  Hand-Book  of  Chemical  Analysis;  or  Practical 
Tnetrtietkuie  for  the  Determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Commercial  Valve  (^ 
Suhelancee  need  in  Mcuiufacturee,  in  TVaiifs,  and  m  the  Arts,  By  A. 
NoRMANDT.    London:  George  Knight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane. 

**  The  object  of  the  present  book  is,'*  as  the  author  states  in  the  prefiuse* 
**  to  indicate  the  various  falsifications  or  the  impurities  which  naturally, 
accidentally,  or  intentionally,  may  contaminate  tibe  various  articles  met 
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with  in  oommeroe,  and  to  enable  the  manniiictiirer,  the  miner,  the 
txader,  and  the  public  generally  to  detect  the  nature  and  amount  oi  theie 
•ophlaticationa  and  imparities,  or,  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  the  fmI  or 
intrinsic  valoe  of  soch  articles."  Tlie  subject  is  a  oomprehensiye  and 
important  one,  and,  if  sucoessfyilly  treated,  it  would  ailbrd  a  work  of  yery 
great  Talue ;  but  the  author,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  must  possess  ex- 
tensive  practical  experience,  not  only  in  chemical  analysis,  but  also  in  the 
natural  and  commercial  histories  and  manufactures  of  tlie  substances 
treated  ot  There  are  few  men  qualified  for  such  a  task,  and  no  one  that 
we  know  of,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  who  has  fhlly  and  satis- 
factorily accomplished  It. 

In  looking  oyer  the  work  beibre  us  we  find  much  usefbl  matter  for 
tiie  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  espedally  in  the  articles  on  alkalimetry, 
ddorimetry,  and  the  examination  of  ores,  of  coffee,  bread,  A&,  and  if  we 
regret  the  omission  of  a  great  number  of  substances,  the  examination  of 
which  is  rendered  iroperatiye  by  the  flrequent  occurrence  of  impurity  or 
adulteration,  we  are  only  theretr^  reminded  of  the  diflteulty  of  rendering 
such  a  work  complete.  Thus,  for  instance,  fining  asafoetida,  benzoin, 
and  rhubarb,  among  the  substances  treated  of,  we  are  disappointed  on 
seeking  in  yain  for  aloes,  jalap,  scammoBy,  and  a  host  of  other  substances 
equally  important  in  their  applications,  and  not  less  liable  to  adulteration, 
we  tidnk,  however,  that  the  author  would  perhaps  have  acted  judiciously 
had  he  omitted  entirely  this  class  of  substances,  and  confined  his  notice  to 
those  with  reference  to  which  he  has  had  more  practical  experience.  The 
Btatement  that  powdered  rhubarb  **  is  often  mixed  with  gamboge,"  unac- 
companied by  any  notice  of  the  substances  witii  which  it  reaUy  is  mixed, 
is  rather  calculated  to  lead  away  ftom,  than  to  aid  in,  the  detection  of 
adulteration.  In  this  and  other  cases,  there  is  evidence  of  the  appeal 
having  been  made  to  foreign  sources  of  information  rather  than  to  actual 
experience  in  tiie  commerce  of  this  country.  Pure  oxide  of  zinc  is 
described  as  having  "  a  silver  white  colour  of  great  brilliancy,  so  much  so, 
that  the  best  white  lead  looks  murl^  by  the  side  of  it,**  and  the  description 
which  is  given  of  the  aduherationa  of  this  substance,  indicate  that  the 
author  was  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  commercial  oxide  of 
sine  of  this  country.  Equally  imperfect  is  the  account  given  of  the  mode 
of  detecting  adulterations  in  castor  oil  and  balsam  of  copaiba.  We  admit 
ti»t^  with  refcfenoe  to  some  of  these  substances,  the  means  hitherto  relied 
upon  fer  the  d^ection  of  adulterations  have  been  proved  to  be  inefficient, 
while  little  has  been  done  to  supply  new  and  better  means,  but  it  might  at 
least  he  expected,  that  an  author  in  undertaking  to  write  on  such  subjects, 
would  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  results  of  modem  investigations. 
A  reference  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and  of  some  of  our  approved 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  would  have  supplied  much  more  valuable 
iBfinmation  with  reference  to  the  adulterations  practised  in  this  country, 
tiian  the  foreign  au^orities  which  appear  to  ha;re  been  principally 
ooiisulted* 


loiKWifOSiB,  OM  Momograpkie  (^imiquet  M&iioak  ei  PkarwueetOiqtie  des 
lodiqueM  en  General    Par  Dobvault. 

Tea  Bath  Watbrs  ;  their  Dtee  and  Effects  in  ike  Cure  and  BeUtf  of 
varioue  Chronic  Diseaeee,  By  Jambs  Tonstall,  M.D.,  &c.,  &C 
London :  John  CSmrchilL    Svo,  pp.  144. 

This  book  contuns  practical  instructians  useftil  to  those  nko  visit  Bath 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  The  analysis  of  the  water  has  already 
been  published  in  this  Journal  (vol.  ill).  The  author  gives  a  statistical 
report  of  the  cases  cured  or  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  Bath  Waters,  with  a 
tabU  allowing  the  relative  proportion  of  anooess  in  each  disorder. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•7.  S.  C,  (Great  Yarmouth). — (1.)  In  compariog  the  capacity  of  Teasels 
or  tubes,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  not  the  diameters  but  the  sectional  arcsB 
of  the  vessels.  Mr.  Paget  has  ascertained  that  there  is  sometimes  a  sUf^t 
increase,  and  sometimes  a  slight  decrease,  in  the  sectional  areas  of  the 
branches  of  the  blood-vessels  as  compared  with  the  trunk.  —  (2.)  The 
"  Sturm*'  referred  to  may  perhaps  be  the  J.  C  Sturm  mentioned  by  Haller 
(Dup.  Anatonu  Sdect,  voL  iv.,  p«  163)  or  the  author  of  a  Dits,  vimmia  a 
work  we  have  never  seen. 

A  Pkarm€u:eutiMt  (Southampton). — In  preparing  tinctures  by  percolation, 
the  last  portion  may  be  displaced  by  means  of  water. 

Xt&ro. — In  the  case  alluded  to,  diluted  acetic  acid  is  most  likely  intended 
although  the  term  properly  denotes  the  strong  acid. 

Mr.  Heath  (Liverpool). — There  are  several  processes  for  preserving  milk. 
The  must  common  one  consists  in  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
cream  and  adding  sugar,  air  being  excluded,  and  the  vessel  hermetically 
sealed. 

P.P, — In  making  beer  and  cyder,  the  acetous  fermentation  is  prevented 
by  excluding  the  air  at  the  proper  time ;  but  having  no  experience  in  the 
process,  we  are  unable  to  give  explicit  instructions. 

A  Life  Member  (Huddersiield)  is  liable  to  the  tax  of  lOc  Gd,  a  year  for 
using  a  still,  and  should  apply  to  an  excise  officer  in  his  neighbourhood  for 
his  licence. 

Citemieus  (Biggleswade). — (1.)  The  publication  of  a  paper  in  a  journal 
does  not  make  it  public  property  in  the  sense  alluded  to.— (2.)  It  would  not 
be  right  for  another  person  to  republish  it  without  quoting  his  authority. 

Ontnfy  C— (1.)  We  are  obliged  by  the  suggestion,  not  having  seen  the 
case  before.  —  (2.)  A  Chemist  could  recover  (he  amount  of  his  bill  for 
medicines  dispensed  for  an  Apothecary. 

We  have  also  to  thank  our  Correspondent  at  Ashbom. 

X.  y.Z.— See  Vol.  vii.,  No.  vii. — The  minor  examination  is  almost  always 
passed  before  the  major.  In  a  few  cases  the  minor  has  been  dispensed  wUh 
under  particular  circumstances. 

W,  Cf. — Harness  (/y«.— Bruised  g^4,  logwood,  each  J^m*  i  water  four 
pints,  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain  and  add  sulphate  of  iron  fg. 

M,L.H. — Muriate  of  cobalt  is  made  by  dissolving  the  protoxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Its  preparation  from  the  native  ores  is  a  complicated  proceaay 
the  details  of  which  depend  upon  the  kind  of  ore  operated  upon. 

A.  MJ^,S, — Olive  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  on  Uie  continent  with  oil 
of  poppy  seed,  and  we  think  this  was  probably  the  case  with  the  specimen 
alluded  to. 

itf'.P.^.— (1).  The  work  referred  to  may  be  got  of  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. — (2.)  Chrome  Ink,  see  voL  vi., 
page  489  of  this  JoumaL— -3.  Powdered  alloys,  of  which  copper  and  tin  are 
the  principal  ingredients,  are  sold  for  bronze. 

Qirffro.— (1.)  The  natural  system.— <2).  Lindle/s  British  Jfcra.— (a) 
The  linear  maj^ifying  power  should  be  from  twennr  to  forty.  A  good  single 
microscope  may  be  obtained  of  Smith  or  Ross  at  about  the  price  mentioned. 
— (4.)  Quekett's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Microscope, 

The  communication  from  the  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Institution  has 
been  received,  but  was  too  late  for  this  month. 

Several  Correspondents  would  have  been  answered  by  post  if  they  had 
sent  their  addresses. 

InstruciioDs  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  ChurchiLiL,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Edxtob  (to  the  care  of  Mr.  Chubcbhx). 
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THE  NINTH  SESSION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  re-openuig  of  the  School  of  Fharmacj  for  a  new  session, 
usually  affords  an  opportunity  for  offering  a  few  words  of  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Students.  On  the  present  occasion  we  think  this 
is  unnecessary,  as  this  number  contains  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
Pharmaceutical  education  in  a  neighbouring  country,  which  ought  to 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  go  more 
deeply  into  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  applying  tne  experience  of 
our  neighbours  to  their  own  cases,  are  referred  to  our  Advice  to 
Students,  in  our  number  for  October,  X847,  and  also  to  the  number 
for  January,  1848  (VoL  vii..  No.  7),  which  describes  the  examinations 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 


PHARMACY  IN  FRANCE. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  a  very  interesting 
report  of  a  conunission  recently  appointed  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Schools  in  France.  The  importance  of 
this  document  will  be  appreciated  by  every  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
who  feels  interested  in  tne  elevation  of  his  trade  to  the  character  of 
a  profession.  We  see  pointed  out,  in  a  concise  and  methodical  man- 
ner, as  the  result  of  experience,  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmaceu** 
tical  Chemist,  and  the  means  by  which  alone  the  proper  qualification 
can  be  obtained.  We  see  that  although  this  system  of  education  waa 
commenced  in  France  as  early  as  the  year  1576,  it  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  perfection.  It  has  for  many  years  enjoyed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  support  of  the  GrOTemment.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  be  done — defects  exist  which  require  a  remedy.  The  benefit 
already  derived  from  the  methodical  study  of  Pharmacy,  and  the 
collateral  sciences,  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  two  centuries,  but  experience  has  pointed  out 
further  improvements  of  which  the  system  is  susceptible. 

In  Oreat  Britain,  ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists  came  to  the  determination  that  they  woidd  become  an 
educated  body.  We  have  had  no  assistance  from  the  Grovernment, 
the  profession,  or  the  public.  All  that  we  have  done  has  been  the 
result  of  the  spontaneous  {resolution  on  the  part  of  the  British  Che- 
mists to  place  themselves  in  a  position  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  their  continental  neighbours.  If  we  compare  what  we 
have  achieved  in  less  than  ten  >ears  under  verv  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, with  the  progress  of  our  brethren  in  france  during  more  than 
two  centuries,  we  have  surely  no  cause  for  discouragement.  It  is  true 
that  our  School  of  Pharmacy  is  not  remuneicfttive ;  that  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  attended  with  loss.  A  similar  complaint  has  been  made  in 
France,  and  although  the  cause  in  the  latter  case  has  been  explained, 
the  fact  is  undisputed,  that  even  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  and  with  the  advantages  of  legislative  support,  fluctuations 
occur ;— a  period  of  prosperity  is  succeeded  by  a  reaction.  Similar 
causes  operate  in  both  countries ;  the  dread  of  a  prospective  exami- 
nation causes  a  large  influx  of  members,  the  enforcement  of  the  ordeal 
stops  the  current.  The  same  desire  to  evade  the  rigour  of  the  law 
pervades  the  majority  of  the  students,  while  there  are  some  who 
voluntarily  embrace  the  full  advantages  of  a  superior  education,  and 
take  a  higher  position  in  consequence.  The  question,  ^'  How  can  I 
escape  the  examination?*'  is  translated  into  all  languages — it  is 
indigenous  in  every  climate.  There  is  but  one  inference  to  be  drawn 
irom  this  fact,  namely,  that  something  more  than  persuasion  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  majority  above  mediocrity.  Tiiat  which  will  stimulate 
the  few  is  inoperative  with  the  many,  and  some  direct  advantage  must 
be  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  those  whose  mind's  eye  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a  telescope  to  carrv  their  ideas  beyond  the  present  moment. 

This  can  only  be  attained  oy  the  intervention  of  the  legislature — 
by  restricting  uie  adoption  of  a  name  or  title  to  those  who  have  ac- 
quired a  corresponding  qualification.  The  conclusions  at  which  the 
commission  have  arrived,  in  the  report  alluded  to,  confirm  all  the 
statements  we  have  made  on  the  subject  since  the  formation  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  We  have  now  the  benefit  of  the  latest  ex- 
perience of  the  French  Fharmaciens.  This  experience  thev  have 
purchased  at  a  great  expense,  and  we  obtain  it  gratis  by  readmg  the 
report.  To  this  report,  then,  we  refer  the  Members  and  Associates 
of  the  Society,  students  who  are  entering  on  their  career,  and  parents 
who  are  about  to  bring  up  their  sons  as  rharmaceutical  Chemists. 

Next  month  we  intend  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  State  of 
Pharmacy  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  influence  of  our  School  of  Phar- 
macy on  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  Society. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  TEffi  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF 

ALL  NATIONS. 

The  jMeparations  for  the  ^reat  Exhibition  are  progressing  favour- 
ably. The  prejudice  which  in  some  degree  prevailed  in  the  first  in- 
stance i^pears  to  be  subsiding,  and  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  is 
better  understood. 

We  have  ascertained  that  many  manufacturing  Chemists  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  provincial  towns,  are  preparing  to  send  choice 
specimens  of  the  articles  to  the  preparation  of  which  thev  respectively 
devote  especial  attention.  Importers,  brokers,  andmerdiants  favour- 
ablv  circumstanced  in  regard  to  particular  branches  of  commerce, 
will  also  become  exhibitors  on  theur  own  account.  As  soon  as  it  is 
known  what  will  be  the  extent  of  these  spontaneous  oontributioDS  it 
will  become  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  several  depart- 
ment to  prc^pare  lists,  properly  classified  and  arranged,  of  the  articles 
required  to  nil  np  the  gaps  in  the  series,  in  order  to  make  the  collec- 
tion complete.  There  are  many  commodities  or  products  individually 
unlikely  to  excite  much  interest,  which  in  the  aggregrate  will  form 
an  essential  and  important  part  of  the  Exhibition.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  be  pr^ared  with  the  means  of  supplying  sudh  deficiencies, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  assistance  of  practical  meiiy  espedally  in  the 
wholesale  dq[NLrtment|  was  highly  desirable. 
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The  subject  has  been  discussed  on  change^  with  the  result  which  we 
fuUj  anticipated.  A  general  disposition  has  been  evinced  by  the 
wholesale  druggists  and  numufaeturers,  to  contribute  to  the  object  in 
Tiew  in  such  manner  as  maj  appear  most  likely  to  ensure  success. 
It  was  difficult  at  first  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  proceeding  which 
would  secure  the  attainment  of  the  specimens  required  without  inun- 
dating the  Exhibition  with  duplicates.  This  difficulty  has  been  re* 
mored  by  a  proposiUon  emanating  from  the  leading  members  of  the 
wholesale  trade,  which  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners 
the  means  of  effecting  a  complete  and  satisiactory  arrangement.  Hie 
plan  proposed  is  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee  of  wholesale 
druggists  and  manufacturers  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  body 
at  large.  To  this  committee  the  Conunissioners  will  furnish  informa- 
tion fluod  suggestions,  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  the  specimens  required 
will  be  forwarded  as  a  collective  contribution. 

Judging  from  the  fadlities  which  exist  under  the  present  plan,  for 
an  effective  combination  of  theoretical  with  practical  knowledge  in 
the  undertaking  and  the  liberal  spirit  which  has  been  manifested  by 
all  parties  concerned,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  result 
will  be  creditable  to  the  national  character  of  the  Chemical  and  Phar- 
maceutical body. 

A  daasified  list  of  vegetable  productions  has  already  been  prepared 
by  Sir  William  Hooker,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Dr.  Boyle,  and  when  we 
mention  among  the  other  Commissioners,  the  names  of  Faraday, 
Brande,  Graham,  Playfair,  Hofmann,  Solly,  Richard  Phillips,  Pereira, 
Forbes  and  Redwood,  no  doubt  can  exist  respecting  the  talent,  ex- 
perience, and  impartiality  of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  arrangements 
will  be  entmated.  Notmng  more  was  required,  except  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  materials  to  supply  a  compl^  collection,  and  this  object 
is  now  seeured  in  the  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Department  by 
the  liberal  and  disinterested  woposition  of  the  wholesale  trade — ^an 
example  which  we  understand  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  some  other 
brancnes  of  commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  specimens  are  to  be  arranged 
and  displayed,  we  quote  the  fdlowing  from  the  qknbbat«  cosDiTioirs : 

^  11.  In  an  cases  where  the  productions  of  an  individual  are  exhi- 
bited together,  his  wishes,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  them*  will  be 
oomi^ied  with  as  far  as  possible ;  but  should  they  be  of  a  nature  to  involve 
additional  expense,  the  Commissioners  cannot  undertake  to  meet  that 
expense  out  of  their  ftmds,  but  must  call  upon  the  Exhibitor  to  defray  it 
himielf.  Glass  cases,  frames  and  stands  of  peculiar  construction,  and 
similar  contiivances  Ibr  the  display  or  protection  of  the  goods  exhibited, 
must,  in  like  manner,  be  provided  by  the  person  requiring  ^em  at  his  own 
cost." 

We  are,  however,  authorized  to  state  that  specimens  furnished  by 
Conunittees  or  other  bodies  in  their  collective  capacity  in  compliance 
with  the  request  or  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners,  will  be  arranged 
by  them  as  may  appear  most  desirable,  without  any  unnecessary  ex- 
pense to  iJie  parties  by  whom  they  may  have  been  contributed.  Every 
practicable  precaution  will  be  adopted  to  protect  from  injury  the 
objects  seat  for  exhibitioii ;  but  the  expense  of  insurance  agunst  fire, 
li  incurred,  must  be  defirayed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  goods. 

o2 
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ON  THE  MODE  OP  PUBLISHING  THE 
TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Some  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  recently 
suggested  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  publishing  its  Transactions. 
We  believe  it  is  generally  known  that  the  *'  Pharmaceutical  Journal,^* 
in  which  these  Transactions  are  published,  is  not  an  official  work,  the 
Society  being  responsible  only  for  that  portion  of  it  which  is  disUn-^ 
guished  as  the  '*  Transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society." 

It  is  proposed,  as  an  improvement  upon  this  arrangement,  that  the 
Society  shall  in  future  publish  its  Transactions  in  a  more  official  form^ 
the  Council  having  direct  controul  over  the  entire  work,  and  employing* 
a  paid  Editor,  not  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  It  is  considered  that 
this  plan  would  be  more  analogous  to  that  usually  adopted  by  learned 
bodies  --that  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  character  and  dignity 
of  the  Society — and  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  harmony  and  good 
feeling  among  the  Members. 

A  proposition  brought  forward  with  a  view  of  promoting  results  so 
obviously  desirable,  aemands  attentive  consideration;  and  the  pre-* 
mises  being  proved,  no  difference  of  opinion  could  exist  respecting^ 
the  conclusion. 

In  order  that  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
present  arrangement  originated — to  explain  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
arrangement,  in  preference  to  the  one  now  proposed  {  and,  lastly,  to 
consider  whether  these  causes  still  operate,  or  whether  the  Society  is 
ripe  for  the  desured  change. 

It  is  also  necessary,  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  practice 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  that  of  other  scientific  bodies,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  respective  objects  of  the  institutions,  and 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 

For  example,  the  Eopal  Society  (which  is  the  type  of  learned  bodies) 
has  but  one  object  in  view,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  science.  Its  List 
of  Members  comprises  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age ;  its  Trans- 
actions are  voluminous,  and  the  labour  of  furnishing  the  materials  is 
widely  spread.  The  Council  superintends  the  publication  of  the 
Transactions,  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Society ;  and  the 
Secretaries,  who  are  salaried  officers,  perform  the  duty  of  Editors. 
This  duty  consists  in  arranging  the  materials  in  hand,  and  correcting 
thepress. 

The  Medical  and  Chxrurgical  Society  is  another  example  of  a  learned 
body.  It  does  not  represent  an  entire  class,  but  consists  of  individuals 
distm^uished  by  their  superior  zeal  or  attainments  in  the  profession 
to  which  they  belong.  Tne  meetings  of  the  Society  are  well  attended, 
and  the  supply  of  scientific  papers  is  abundant.  A  selection  from 
these  papers  constitutes  the  iWisactions ;  and  these  are  published 
officially  oy  the  Sodetv,  the  Secretary  acting  as  Editor,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council. 

The  Chemical  Society  publishes  a  Quarterly  Journal.  This  is  in  two 
parts;  the  first  part  consists  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society* 
that  is  to  say,  papers  (entire  or  in  abstract^  read  at  the  meetinffs,  with 
extracts  from  tne  minutes.  The  second  part  (in  the  nuinber  fait 
October,  1850,  lately  issued)  is  entitled  ''Abstracts  of  Pi^>er8  in  the 
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*  Phaosophical  Transactions,'  by  Henry  Watta,  B.A ,  F.C.S."  This 
addition  to  the  Transactions  gives  the  work  the  character  of  a  Journal^ 
but  no  editorial  or  miscellaneous  articles  are  introduced,  and  th« 
Editor,  Mr.  Watts,  acts  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  pub« 
lication.  The  Journal  is  not  the  property  of  the  Society,  but  of  th« 
publisher  who  takes  on  himself  the  pecuniary  responsibility,  furnishes 
to  the  Society  at  a  definite  charee,  the  requisite  number  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  Members,  and  has  the  remainder  for  sale  on  his  own 
account. 

The  **  Journal  de  Fharmacie  *'  of  Paris  is  private  property,  it  is  also 
the  organ  of  the  Societe  de  Pharmacie^  and  is  distributed  free  of  charge 
to  the  Members,  the  requisite  number  being  purchased  by  the 
Society  for  that  purpose.  The  Editors  are  the  l^prietors,  and  meet 
once  a  month  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  next  number — the  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Society  (who  is  biennially  elected)  acts  as  sub-editor,  and 
superintends  the  distribution  of  the  Journal  to  the  Members.    The 

Sublisher  pays  the  printer  and  superintends  the  distribution  of  the 
bumal  to  subscribers,  for  which  duties  he  receives  a  conunission. 
After  the  expenses  are  jpaid,  including  remuneration  to  the  editors 
individually,  for  the  articles  written  by  each,  and  an  annual  editorial 
dinner,  the  surplus  is  divided  among  them,  in  equal  shares. 

This  arrangement  is  in  principle  similar  to  that  adopted  with  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  except  that  in  the  former  case  there  are 
Mveral  proprietors  who  derive  an  income  from  the  work,  including  a 
dinner — in  the  latter  there  is  but  one  proprietor,  who  derives  a  loss,* 
The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society,  various  original  and  extracted  articles  relating  to  Phar- 
macy and  the  collateral  sciences,  allusions  to  passing  events  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  trade,  critical  notices  of  books,  and  answers  to 
correspondents.  Of  the  latter  only  a  small  proportion  appear  in  the 
Journal,  many  correspondents  beii^  answered  by  post. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  although  properly  claiming  to  be 
ranked  among  scientific  bodies,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  '*  Com- 
positse,"  its  three  parts  or  sections  being  SciencejProtectioHf  ondBenevo* 
lence.  The  exciting  cause  which  led  to  its  formation  had  reference  rather 
to  the  protection  of  the  trade  than  the  advancement  of  science.  Mature 
reflection  led  to  the  conviction  that  these  two  objects  were  intimately 
connected,  and  that  the  foriner  could  only  be  permanently  secured  in 
connection  with  the  latter.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  convince  the 
entire  body  of  Chemists  and  Drugsists  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  Trade  had  propounded  tnis  opinion, 
and  all  previous  associations  of  the  body  for  mutual  benefit  had  been 
founded  on  political  and  commercial  considerations.  Contentions 
with  the  Apothecaries,  defensive  stru«rgles  against  the  Legislature  or 
the  Board  of  Excise,  projects  for  equalising  prices,  or  the  early  closing 
of  shops,  had  agitated  at  intervals  the  Pharmaceutical  body.    These 

•  The  Editor  being  a  Member  of  the  Cotincil  is  precluded  from  deriving  a 
pecuniary  advantage  from  the  Transactions,  even  if  he  had  desired  it.  This,  however, 
was  never  bis  object,  and  he  purpotdy  rednced  the  price  to  the  Societ;^  below  the  actual 
cost,  in  order  to  oe,  like  Cnsar's  wife,  beyond  sospicion.  The  profit  arising  from  adver- 
tisements and  the  sale  of  Journals  to  strangers  is  not  retamed  by  the  Editor,  bat 
thrown  into  the  scale  in  favoor  of  the  Society. 
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commotions,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  had  sncoeeded  each  other,  each 
in  its  tnm  producing  a  due  proportion  of  foam,  and  then  di8i4>pearing. 

The  Piiarmaceutical  Meetings  were  instituted^  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  the  minds  of  the  Members  from  political  contentions  to 
scientific  pursuits,  and  of  counteracting  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  trade 
bj  promoting  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  pro/emon.  The 
salutary  influence  of  these  meetings  was  soon  manifest.  Medical  meo 
and  scientific  chemists  sanctioned  them  with  their  presence.  Papers 
were  read  and  discussed,  and  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Fharma* 
oeatical  Transactions.  Simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  ^e 
Pharmaceutical  Meetings,  the  Provisional  Committee  were  engaged  in 
prn>aring  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Society. 

As  this  Society  was  not  destined  to  confine  its  operations  to  the 
Metropolis,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  means  for  giving  publidtv  to 
the  proceedings,  with  a  general  invitation  to  Chemists  to  enrol  their 
names  as  Members.  For  ihis  purpose  reports  of  the  meetings,  with 
other  information,  were  printea  for  gratuitous  circulation  throughout 
the  country.  The  first  issue  was  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
^*  The  Transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Meetings,"  anerwards  the 
more  general  title  ^  Pharmaceutical  Transactions"  was  appended,  with 
the  foUowing  notice  on  the  cover : 

*'  NOTICB  TO  COBBESPOlTDKnTS. 

**  In  publishing  the  first  number  of  the  Phabmaceutical  Transactions, 
the  Editor  solicits  the  support  and  assistance  of  his  friends  in  the  supply 
of  sdentific  articles.  Provided  such  support  be  afforded,  it  is  his  intention 
to  continue  the  periodical  publication  of  these  Transactions,  until  the 
accumulation  of  materials  and  the  importance  of  the  information  they 
contain,  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  him  in  proposing  to  the  Council  of  the 
niarmaceutical  Society  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  or  quarterly 
Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

**  That  such  a  publication  ought  to  exist  in  this  country  is  a  self-evident 
ihct.  That  there  is  among  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain 
an  amount  of  talent  and  experience,  which,  if  brought  into  the  fields 
would  ensure  its  success,  cannot  be  doubted.  Inventions  and  discoveries 
in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  are  daily  in  progress.  Some  of  them  are 
published  indiscriminately  in  the  various  medical  periodicids;  others,  for 
want  of  a  regular  focus  of  promulgation,  are  never  brought  before  the 
public  at  alL  Many  medicinal  compoun^p  and  preparations  are  inf 
constant  use  in  London,  while  the  Chemist  in  the  country  is  not  aware  oe 
their  utility  or  even  existence;  and  improvements  in  provincial  towns  are 
confined  to  their  own  immediate  localities  from  the  same  cause. 

**  It  is  obvious,  that  the  imiversal  dissemination  of  such  knowledge 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties  in  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  that  the  legitimate  source  of  this  information  would  be  a 
Journal  of  Pharmacy.  But  a  publication  of  this  kind,  if  ludertaken  by 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  as  a  body,  must  be  conducted  on  such  a  scale 
and  carried  on  with  sudi  spirit,  as  shall  be  creditable  to  our  scientific 
character  in  a  national  point  of  view.  It  would,  therefore,  be  injudicious 
to  undertake  it  without  previously  ascertaining  the  amount  of  zeal  and 
energy  which  would  be  devoted  to  the  work.  For  this  purpose  the  Editor 
of  the  PHAaMACBuncAL  Tbansactioks  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  illustrating  the  advantage  of  such  a  project  by  am  expe^ 
riwieiU,  and  from  the  promises  of  encouragement  which  have  been  received 
from  various  quarters,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  substantiate  the  correctness 
of  the  foregoing  assertions." 
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At  the  time  the  experiment  was  oommenoed,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Editor  to  continue  the  grataitous  distribution  of  the  Transactions 
to  Members  and  AssockUes  for  a  few  months,  being  well  aware  that 
the  union  of  British  Chemiste  and  Druggists  mto  a  permanent 
scientific  body  was  an  undertaking  which  could  only  be  eflfected  by  a 
determined  effort — by  *^  striking  &e  iron  while  it  was  hot,"  regardless 
of  labour,  time,  and  expense.  But  the  success  of  the  experiment 
(evidenced  by  the  rapid  accession  of  Members  and  Associate^  caused 
so  large  a  disbursement,  that  the  Council  poMtiTely  refused  to  allow 
the  weight  to  rest  on  an  individual,  and  voted  payment  for  the 
Transactions  from  the  commencement. 

In  the  course  of  about  six  months  from  the  origin  of  the  publication 
objections  were  taken  to  the  Transactions,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  vest  in  one  Member  a  responsibility  and  power  which 
mi^t  be  liable  to  abuse.  The  removal  of  the  name  of  the  Editor 
from  the  cover  was  proposed;  but  this  was  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  in  that  case  the  Society  would  be  ostensibly  responsible  for  the 
editorial  and  other  articles  not  comprised  in  the  Transactions. 
Various  sngeestions  were  made,  but  practical  difficulties  arose  in 
regard  to  ef^,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  arrangement,  to  continue  the  work  as  before,  the  title  bang 
changed  to  ^^Fharmaceotical  Journal  and  Transactions,*^  in  order  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  official  and  non-official  part  of  the 
work.  It  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  First  Annual  Bej^ort  (1842)  that 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  were  the  only  official  part  of  the 
JoumaL  At  the  same  time,  the  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established.  The  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  Editorial  articles  have  been  directed  to  the  promodon 
of  unanimity  Mn  the  trade,  the  advancement  of  education,  and  the 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  bodv  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  pro* 
tectkm  and  recognition  as  a  brancn  of  tiie  profession. 

Nine  years  have  passed  away.  The  experiment  undertaken  for  a 
temporary  purpose  has  becxune  habitual.  The  Journal,  which  was 
origmaUy  repudiated  as  an  official  publication,  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  tone  to  be  the  vehicle  in  which  the  Transactions  have  been 
puUished.  Some  Members  are  now  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment. They  have  revived  the  notion  that  the  Editor  should  not  be 
in  buriness  as  a  Chemist  on  account  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  fbr 
turning  the  influence  of  ^  the  press*'  to  his  own  personal  advantage.* 
They  i3so  object  to  some  of  the  advertisements  on  the  cover  of  the 
Journal,  which,  they  sav,  improperly  keep  the  names  of  the  advertisers 
before  the  public  to  the  prejudice  of  others  who  do  not  advertise. 
Tliey  desire  to  have  the  iWsaoticms  isolated  from  unofficial  matter, 

*  Not  a  single  instance  is,  or  can  be,  adduced  in  which  this  has  been  done  :  but 
the  liabifity  to  such  abase  of  power  has  been  indnstrionsly  pomted  ont  in  a  joomal 
neently  established,  as  wdl  as  in  prerioiu  pnblieatioDS  or  a  similar  natnre.  ThS 
pollef  of  each  rival  Editor,  on  his  appeaiaoce  in  the  field,  has  been  to  enlirt  in  his 
servjoe  the  **  green-eyed  monster,"  for  the  parpoee  of  alieoatinK  the  snpporteit  «f 
what  they  are  all  pleased  to  term  a  **  monopoly,"  in  the  hope  of  boilding  up  a  cireo- 
latioD  on  the  wreck.  The  Pharmaoentical  Jonmal  has  not  been  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  controversT  with  such  "  ootemporahes,"  nor  did  they  excite  any  jealoosy  in  the 
mind  of  the  Editor.  It  was  considered  a  fityonrable  symptom  that  the  taste  for 
phannaoentical  Uteratore  had  increased  so  mach  as  to  support  a  plorality  of  journals. 
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and  the  entire  publication  brougfat  under  the  immediate  controul  of 
the  Council. 

This  is,  in  fact,  reverting  to  the  pr(^)osal  prospectively  suggested  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Transactions  (1841).  But  the  hypothesis  on 
which  the  suggestion  was  founded,  has  not  been  substantiated  by  sub- 
sequent expenence,  and  the  argument  now  advanced  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  it. 

In  suggesting  the  establishment  of  an  official  Journal  of  Pharmacy 
by  the  Society,  the  Editor  assumed,  as  a  condition  that  the  Members 
would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  that  the  labour  of  contribulang 
the  materials  would  be  widely  spread,  and  that  the  Journal  would  be 
not  merely  in  name,  but  in  fact,  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  argument  now  advanced  in  favour  of  the  change  is  the  asser- 
tion that  *'  the  annual  and  scientific  meetings  are  almost  deserted ; 
that  no  life  pervades  them  ;^'  that  ^^  many  Members  have  withdrawn 
their  support  £rom  the  Institution,  or  are  indifferent  with  respect  to 
its  welfare,  and  take  no  part  or  interest  in  its  proceedings.  This 
statement,  instead  of  denoting  a  dispositdon  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  to  support  and  improve  the  Transactions,  woidd  rather 
(if  assumed  to  be  the  fact)  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  those  ^  who 
take  so  little  interest  in  the  proceedings,**  are  likely  to  maintain  the 
character  of  the  Society  when  thrown  on  their  own  resources ;  yet 
the  proposed  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  Editor  of  the  Joumiu — 
the  appointment  of  one  who  is  not  a  Chemist  and  Druggist — and  the 
publication  of  the  Transactions  officially  by  the  Society. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  proceedings  of  an  anonjmous 
Committee  which  has  been  formed,  and  an  anonymous  circular 
which  has  been  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
to  the  no  small  discouragement  and  perplexity  of  the  Mem- 
bers. Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  comment  upon  a  Memorial 
recently  presented  to  the  Council  in  support  of  the  proposed 
alteration  ,*  but  we  may  simply  observe  that  the  Memorialists  and  the 
anonymous  Committee  have  commenced  their  work  at  the  wrong 
end.  The^  should  have  attended  the  meetings,  furnished  .papers, 
induced  their  scientific  friends  to  rally  round  die  Society,  and  thus 
infused  vigour  into  the  Transactions.  They  might  then,  both  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  as  contributors  to  tne  Transactions,  have 
-appealed  to  facts  in  support  of  their  theory,  and  advanced  a  substan- 
tial argument  in  favour  of  their  proposition. 

Whether  this  change,  under  existmg  circumstances,  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  whether  a 
publication  consisting  merely  of  the  official  Transactions  of  the  Society 
would  be  preferable  to  the  Journal  at  present  circulated,  are  questions 
to  be  decided  by  the  Members  at  large. 

The  statements  i*eroecting  the  apathy  of  the  Members,  and  the 
"  declining  state  of  the  Society,*'  are  greatly  exa^rgerated,  and  not- 
withstandmg  the  determined  efibrts  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals 
to^  spread  general  dissatisfaction,  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  Society 
will  continue  to  prosper,  and  ultimately  realize  all  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established. 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Eojfal  Ifuiitutiant  September  ISfA,  1850. 

THC  PIUB8IDBNT  IN  THE  CHAlB. 

T.  C.  Abcrer,  Esq..  gave  a  highly  interesting  lectare  on  **  Igneous 
Geplogy,"  illustrated  hv  some  beautiful  specimens  from  the  museum  of  the 
institution.  After  referring  to  the  Wornerian  or  Neptunian  theory, 
supposing  that  all  crystalline  rocks  were  deposited  from  water,  and  that 
of  Button,  ascribing  the  efiect  to  fusion  by  flre,  he  stated  the  opinion  of 
modem  geologists  to  be  that  both  these  agents  were  concerned  in  nearly 
an  equal  degree  in  producing  these  changes.  The  rarious  theories  enter* 
tained  on  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  were  discussed,  the  prevalent  one 
being  that  molten  matter  or  gaseous  matter  being  thrown  up  from  the 
earth's  centre,  if  the  earth*s  surface  is  weak  it  is  shaken  violently  by  an 
earthquake,  until  some  weak  point  is  pierced  and  a  volcano  formed. 
Several  instances  were  given  and  illustrated  by  drawings,  the  formation  of 
lava,  pumice,  trachyte,  &c.,  explained,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  geysers 
of  Iceland,  and  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  effect  of  electricity  in  the 
formation  of  metallic  veins  throughout  the  earth's  crust. 

Mr.  Mercvb  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  '*  applications  of  gatta 
percha  to  science,"  more  particularly  to  the  chemist,  the  suigeon,  and  the 
electrician.  A  very  great  variety  of  specimens  were  introduced,  including 
carboys  for  muriatic  acid,  bottles  for  hydrofluoric  acid,  funnels,  &c.  Ac, 
gutta  percha  silk,  strapping  for  diseased  joints,  splints,  stopping  for  teeth, 
balsam  for  cuts,  catheters,  bougies,  and  stethoscopes,  ear-trumpets  of 
every  shape  and  size,  insulating  stools,  discharging  rods,  Leyden  jars, 
battery  cells,  electrotype  moulds,  and  electric  telegraph  wires,  including  a 
IMrtion  of  that  uniting  England  and  France.  The  paper  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  abundantly  illustrated  with  specimens. 

The  Sbcr  START  announced,  that  on  Monday,  the  23d  instant,  a  class 
would  commence  a  course  of  Latin  reading  on  Pharmacy,  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  England,  to  meet  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Institution. 

O&iaiNAIa  AND  SXTRAOTSD  ARTICIiBB. 


ON  THE  iEGLE  MARMELOS,  OR  INDIAN  BAEL. 

The  bark  of  the  root,  and  especially  the  half 'ripe  fruit  of  this  plant 
having  been  recently  imported  by  Mr.  Pound,  of  Oxford  Street,  and 
sometimes  used  as  astringents  in  Uie  treatment  of  dysentery,  we  think 
a  short  notice  of  this  plant  and  its  medicinal  products  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  our  readers. 

iEoLB  Correa,  Tran»,  Linn.  Society^  voL  v.,  p.  222. 
Nat.  Order,  Aurantiacess. 

Flowers  bisexual.  Calyx  4-5  toothed.  Petals  4-5  patent.  Stamens 
30-40;  filaments  distinct;  anthers  linear- oblong.  Ovar^8-15  celled; 
ovules  numerous  in  each  cell.  Style  very  short  and  thick.  Stigma 
capitate.  Fruit  baccate,  with  a  hard  rind,  8-15-celled;  cells  6-10 
seeded.  Seed  coat  woolly,  covered  with  a  slimy  liquid. — Trees  with 
simple  spines.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  3,  occasionally,  but  very 
sel^m,  5,  oblong  or  broad-lanceolate,  crenulated,  inconspicuously 
dotted,  unequal,  the  terminal  one  the  largest.  Peduncles  axillary, 
few-flowered,  pedicels  long.    Flowers  large  (Wight  and  Arnott). 

IEqur  Marboslos  Correa  op.  cit. ;  Wight  and  Arnott,  Prod.  Fl.  Pen. 
Med.  Or.  L  97 ;  DC.  Prod.  i.  p.  538 ;  Spr.  Syst.  ii.  p.  598 ;  Roxb. 
Cor-  PI.  IL  1. 143;  H.  Med.  ii.p.  579;  Wall  I  L,n.  6379;  Wight! 
CaL  n.  SlO.'-'Feronia  peUucida,  Roth.  Nov.  Sp.  p.  384 ;  DC.  Prod.  L 
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p.  S38;  Spr.  Sjst  n.  p.  314. — CraUna  Marmdet,  Linn.,  Biltia  ot 
Mabtta,  Sit  Wm.  Jones,  A««t.  Res.  il.  p.  34&;  Coi^abmt,  Rheede, 
Hort.  Malftb.  iu.  t.  37 ;  BUac¥»,  Rnmph.  Amb.  i.  t.  8 1 ;  B<td,  Bit  or 
£cb,  Hindee  and  Bengalee;  JteU^  Cjngaleie;  Tanghula,  Ualftj} 
Martdoo,  Telioga ;  HTUantommi,  Tamoal ;  BeTigal  Q^imee. 

Middle  leaflet  petiolote,  lateral  onet  almott  a^ule;  cammon  petiolft 
terete  (Wight  and  ArnoU). 

A  twrulj  la^ge  and  erect  tree ;  bark  adi-oi^iired ;  brani^iec  few 
>nd  in«£ukr.  Thonu  axilkrj,  in  pain,  lingie,  or  none,  TOy  Aarp 
and  atrong ;  leaxee  temate ;  panicles  email,  terminal  and  axillary ; 
flowen  la^  and  white ;  berrf  latve,  snb-Bpberical,  tmootb,  with  a 
hard  shell,  &om  10  to  Id-celled;  Uie  cella  contain,  bendca  the  aeeda, 
a  large  quantity  of  an  exceeding  tenacious  transparent  mncns,  which 
on  drjing  becomes  yerj  hard,  but  continues  transparent ;  when  fresh 
it  maj  be  drawn  out  into  threads  of  one  or  two  yards  in  length,  and 
ao  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eje,  before  it  breaks. 
Seeds  jrom  six  to  tan  in  each  cell,  oblong,  a  little  comprected,  woollj, 

attached  to  the  inner  angle  erf  tioir  cefl.     It ' ' '  "->-•— 

and  CaroDMiidel. 


1.  The  bark  of  the  roof,— Baboo  Ram  Comal  Shenf  says,  that  the 
bark  of  the  root  is  peeled  while  fresh,  and  a  decoction  of  it  made,  ia 
the  proportion  of  two  tolas,  or  abont  an  ounce  to  eight  chittaks,  or 
about  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  boiled  to  one-fuurth,  and  adminis- 
tered  in  bilious  fevers.  The  decoction  should  be  reduced  to  about 
(ne-half  bj  boiling,  llie  dose  is  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  fivai 
I  Trau.ifti.miPI>si.aadilf,^3mjal,TtLiT. 
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two  to  six  tunes  a  day,  in  bilioua  feven,  palpitations,  hypochondriasis, 
and  mehwcholia. 

2.  The  bark  of  the  stem  is  said  by  the  same  authority  to  be  some- 
times nsed  in  fever,  but  rarely  alone,  being  more  usually  one  of  those 
mixtures  which  are  known  as  combinations  of  fourteen  or  eighteen 
substances,  and  js^ven  in  remittents.  When  used  alone  it  is  given  in 
a  mmilar  decoction  as  the  bark  of  the  root. 

8.  The  expressnf  jtace  of  the  leavet,  diluted  sometimes  with  a  little 
water,  is  commonfy  given  in  colds  and  incipient  fevers,  when  tiie 

Sitient  complains  of  g^eral  dulness,  pains  in  his  limbs,  and  sense  of 
Iness  of  stomach.  The  juice  b  slightly  bitter  and  punsent,  and 
induces  perspiration.  The  youn^  leaves  are  also  used  in  opnthalmia, 
and  are  made  warm  and  so  applied  to  the  eyes  to  relieve  pain  and 
inflammation. 

4.  Dr.  Rozburffh  mentions  that  Hie  flowers  are  reckoned  refrigerant 
by  the  Malabar  miysicians. 

5.  The  rind  of  the  firttU  is  used  in  dyeing  yellow ;  and  the  fruit 
itself  is  employed  both  in  the  unripe  and  ripe  states. 

The  VTiripe  or  half'ripefndt^  in  which  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  plant  are  most  deddemy  manifest,  is  declared  to  be  a  most  valuable 
and  efficacious  remedy  in  dysentery  and  all  affections  of  the  bowels 
accompanied  by  relaxation,  and  also  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the 
nracoos  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Although  it  relieves 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  it  does  not  constipate  the  boweb  of  those  who 
are  not  troubled  with  these  complaints.  The  unripe  fruit  is  cut  into 
small  slices  and  dried,  and  in  this  state  is  used  in  the  form  of  deeoctiony 
prepared  with  two  ounces  of  the  dried  fruit  and  a  pint  of  water.  The 
mixture  is  to  be  gently  simmered  down  to  one-fourth,  and  of  this  the 
dose  must  depend  on  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
bad  cases  of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  three  tablespoonfuls  are  to  be 
taken  every  two  or  three  hours ;  in  milder  cases,  the  like  quantttj 
three  or  four  times  a  day;  and  in  mild  cases  of  irritation,  two  or  three 
times  a  day  will  be  sufficient.  To  prevent  or  relieve  flatus,  two  table- 
flfpoonfrils  may  be  taken  immediately  after  each  meal.  The  wine  made 
with  sherry  and  extract  of  the  dried  fruit  have  also  been  used.  A 
preserve  is  also  made  prepared  from  the  unripe  fruit,  by  boiling  with 
syrup.    This  is  given  to  patients  labouring  under  bowel  complaints. 

Tne  active  or  astringent  principle  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  tannin.    There  is  also  much  mucilage  in  the  fruit. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  said  to  be  delicious,  and  exceedingly  fragrant.  Dr. 
Horsefield*  states,  that  in  Java  it  is  considered  to  possess  astringent 
qualities.  Sir  W.  Jones  observes  of  it,  that  it  **  is  nutritious,  warm, 
cathartic ;  in  taste  delidous,  in  fra^;rance  exquisite ;  its  aperient  and 
detersive  quality,  and  its  efficacy  m  removinff  habitual  costiveness, 
have  beoi  proved  by  constant  experience."  A  sort  of  i^ierbet  is  pre- 
pared from  it  with  tamarind-juice,  which  is  beneficial  in  fevers  and 


Tlie  glutinous  mucus  surrounding  the  seeds  is  used  by  painters  as  a 
size  and  varnish;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  is  considered  an 
excellent  addition  to  mortar,  especially  in  well-digging. 

*  Quoted  by  Aiiulie  in  his  M€tteria  Imckem,  vol.  it,  pw  169. 
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MTTCHAM :  ITS  PHYSIC  GARDENERS  AND  MEDICINAL 

PLANTS. 
(CotUinued  from  p.  119.) 

in.   WILD  OB  8QUIBTUIO  GUCUMBBB. 

We  know  of  but  two  places  in  England  where  the  wild  cucumber 
(Momordica  Elaterium^  Linn.)  is  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes ; 
these  are  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  and  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire.  The 
London  market  is  chieflj  supplied  from  the  former  place. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  flourishes  well 
bj  cultivation  in  this  country.  It  is  essentially  an  annual ;  but  Mr. 
ij*thur,  of  Mitcham,  assures  us  that  if  the  roots  be  covered  up  during 
the  winter,  the  plants  survive  through  several  soasons,  and  he  has 
now  some  which  have  lived  three  or  four  years.  So  that  it  would 
appear  that,  if  carefully  protected  from  the  winter  cold,  its  liie  is 
prolonged,  and  from  an  annual  the  plant  becomes  a  perennial. 

The  seeds  are  usually  sown  about  March,  and  the  seedlings  planted 
out  about  June.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Mitcham  pl^ts  are 
self-sown.  When  they  grow  very  large  and  free,  the  stems  become 
extraordinarily  broad  and  flat.  We  have  now  one  before  us,  whose 
stem,  as  it  issues  from  the  earth,  is  round  and  about  as  thick  as  the 
forefinger;  but  it  gradually  becomes  flat  and  larger,  until  at  its 
broadest  part  it  is  nearly  four  inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

A  wet  season  is  injurious  to  the  fructification  of  this  plant ;  and  the 
present  season,  we  are  informed,  has  been  a  bad  one  at  Mitcham. 

The  only  part  of  the  plant  which  is  of  use  is  the  fruit,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  remarkable  for  bursting  when  ripe,  and  expelling  its 
seeds  with  a  portion  of  its  juice  with  great  violence  and  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  (some  say  as  far  as  eighteen  or  twenty^  yards), 
whence  the  name  of  the  plant — the  squirting  cucumber.  The  fruits 
which  have  arrived  at  maturity  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour ;  and 
the  slightest  touch  at  this  period  will  disengage  the  fruit  from  its 
footstalk,  and  cause  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  seeds.  It  is,  in  fact, 
dangerous  to  walk  among  the  plants  at  this  period;  for  painful 
irritation  of  the  eyes  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  contact  of  the 
juice  with  the  conjunctiva. 

The  cultivators  of  the  plant,  at  Mitcham,  sell  the  cucumbers  by  the 
bushel.  Each  bushel  contains  40lbs.,  and  the  price  ranges  from  Is. 
to  lOs,  Forty-five  years  ago  the  price  charged  to  the  Apothecaries^ 
Company  was  only  2s.  the  bushel.*  In  1820  Dr.  Clutterbuck  states 
that  naif  a  bushel  of  the  fruits  cost  half  a  guinea  in  the  market.f 

Elaterium  is  manufactured  from  the  cucuixu>^rs  in  London,  at  Mitcham 
and  at  Ampthill.  At  the  time  (September  Srd)  of  our  visit,  this  year, 
to  the  Mitcham  phvsic-gardens,  the  manufacture  of  elaterium  had 
scarcely  commenced.  £)me  of  the  fruits  had  been  gathered ;  but 
the  chief  manufacture  of  elaterium  was  expected  to  commence  about 
the  9th  or  10th  of  September.  The  plants,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
bore  numerous  fruits,  and  were  still  flowering. 

The  manufacture  of  elaterium,  as  practised  at  Mitcham,  may  be 
divided  into  four  stages  or  operations : — 1st  Washing  and  slicing  the 

^  Malcolm,  Compmdiuini  of  Mod&m  Htubandry^  vol  iiL,  p.  122.    1805. 
f  London  Medical  B^posUory^  toL  ziL 
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froits ;  2nd.  Expressing  the  juice  *,  3rd.  Straining  the  juice  and 
setting  it  aside  to  deposit ;  4th.  The  oollection  and  desiccation  of  the 
deposit  called  Elatenum. 

1.  Washinff  is  onlj  requisite  when  the  fruits  are  dirty,  not  other* 
wise.  Each  firuit  is  sliced  longitu^nally,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
halves. 

2.  The  juice  is  expressed  in  a  common  screw-press.  The  sliced  or 
half  fruits  are  wrapped  in  a  hempen  cloth  and  then  put  into  the  press, 
which  is  screwed  up  with  some  considerable  force.  One  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  elaterium  told  us  that  he  used  as 
much  force  as  he  was  capable  of  exerting  in  screwing  up  the  press. 
By  some,  however,  this  powerful  expression  is  considered  obiectionable^ 
on  the  sround  of  inferior  quality  of  elaterium  which  is  in  this  way 
obtained. 

3.^  The  expressed  juice  is  then  strained.  One  manufacturer  merely 
strains  it  through  a  kind  of  colander  (a  perforated^  metallic  plate jf. 
Mr.  Arthur  tells  us  that  he  strains  it  through  two  sieves— one  a  hair 
sieve,  the  other  a  cypress  sieve.  Instead  of  the  latter  a  copper  wire 
sieve,  having  100  wires  to  the  inch,  may  be  used.  The  colander,  above 
alluded  to,  cannot,  it  appears  to  us,  be  sufficient  to  separate  the  various 
shreds  and  pieces  of  v^etable  tissue  which  escape  from  the  press 
along  with  the  juice.  The  expressed  juice,  as  it  escapes  from  the 
press,  is  usually  received  in  a  small  tub,  and  when  this  is  full  the  juice 
18  strained.  l!his  appears  to  us  to  be  an  error  of  the  Mitcham  manu- 
facturers— the  juice  should  be  strained  as  it  runs  from  the  press» 
before  it  has  had  time  to  deposit. 

The  strained  juice  is  then  set  aside  for  the  deposit  to  take  place. 
At  Mitcham  the  deposit  vessels  are  common  tubs  or  half  barrels  about 
eighteen  inches  high.  This  part  of  the  process  it  appears  to  us  also 
admits  of  improvement.  The  deposit  vessels  should  be  made  either  of 
glazed  earthenware  or  of  glass.  The  elaterium  is  deposited  from  the 
juice  in  a  few  (usually  three  or  four)  hours. 

4.  When  the  deposition  of  the  elaterium  has  taken  place,  the  super- 
natent  liquor  is  carefullv  poured  off.  The  deposit  is  then  placed  on 
calico  cloths  resting  on  nair  sieves,  and  is  there  allowed  to  drain  for 
about  twelve  hours.  The  drained  deposit  is  then  removed  by  a  knife, 
and  spread  over  small  cloths  and  dried  on  canvas  frames  in  the  drying 
stove. 

By  one  manufacturer  we  were  informed  that  he  dried  the  elaterium 
on  paper. 

Mr.  Arthur  tells  us  that  one  bushel  or  forty  pounds  of  fruit 
yield  about  half  an  ounce  of  fine  elaterium.  This  agrees  with  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  who  states  that  half  a  bushel  yielded 
^Mess  than  two  drachms  of  elaterium."  Some  persons,  it  is  said, 
obtain  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  from  the  bushel  of 
fruits ;  but  probably  this  is  effected  by  the  use  of  extra  pressure,  by 
which  elaterium  of  inferior  quality  is  procured. 

Good  elaterium  has  a  pale  pea-green  tint.  Inferior  qualities  have 
a  duller  or  sadder  colour. 

We  were  assured  at  Mitcham  that  the  juice  from  which  elaterium 
has  deposited  is  not  used  to  obtain  a  second  deposit,  but  is  thrown 
away. 

lie  juice  which  is  expelled  along  with  the  seeds  scarcely  becomes 
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donded  b/  ezposure  to  the  air,  and  isbdjered  tobeiaert ;  but  that  ob* 
tamed  bj  preflBure,  from  the  burst  finxits,  does  become  milkj,  and 
this  deposit  constitutes  the  ehiterium.  It  follows,  therefore,  tut  re* 
oentl J  DUTst  fruits  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  aa  good  finr  wiring  elate- 
rium  as  those  which  hare  not  burst. 

BEFOJKT  OF  AH  XXFBRZlfBnT  OH  FOUB  BUSKBLS  OP  CUCUMBBSS. 

The  fruits  were  sliced  longitudinaQj,  the  pulp  and  seeds  carefully 
scraped  out,  immediatdr  placed  on  a  sieve,  and  stirred  widiont  pres- 
sure. The  juice  thus  obtained  was  set  aside  for  six  or  eight  hoars, 
and  yielded  7^  drachms  of  remarkably  fine  daierium  (No.  1),  of  pale 
green  colour,  and  baring  the  strong  charaeteristic  aroma  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  senna  or  tea.  Thepulpand  seeds  were  tiben 
washed  in  a  little  distilled  water,  subjected  to  gentle  pressure,  and, 
on  being  set  aside  to  deposit,  yielded  half  an  ounce  of  daterium 
(No.  2),  of  a  greyish  green  colour,  and  haTing  rather  less  of  ihi 
fragrant  odour. 

The  sliced  cucumbers  were  then  washed  with  distilled  water  and 
mressed.  The  deposit  obtuned  (No.  3)  amounted  to  an  ounce.  It 
has  a  dark,  dirty,  olive-green  colour,  less  aroma  than  the  ftnner 
products,  and  is  apparently  unfit  for  use. 

The  fracture  of  the  three  sarnies  differs  considerably ;  No.  1  being 
the  most  friable,  brittle,  and  easdy  reduced  to  powder ;  No.  2  similar, 
but  in  a  rather  less  d^ree ;  No.  3  is  more  toi^  and  gummy  in  its 
fracture. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maniimiiii  product  of  good  elaterium,  it  is 
necessary  to  strain  off  the  liquid  from  the  pulp  and  seeds  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  the  cucumbers  are  cut.  The  deposit  medily  takes 
I>lace  on  exposure  of  the  juice  to  the  air,  and  unless  the  above  precau- 
tion be  taken,  a  portion  of  it  is  likely  to  be  left  in  the  sieve  with  the 
pul^ ;  or,  if  afterwards  obtained  by  washing,  it  is  more  or  less  con* 
taminated  with  the  inert  constituents  of  the  pulp. 

IV.  BOeBS. 

Two  sorts  of  roses  are  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  namely,  one  known 
there  as  the  Damask  Aose,  and  which  Dr.  Pereira  %  states  to  be  the 
R<Ma  gaUica^  var.  i  officinalis^  De  CandoHe;  and  the  second  caUed  at 
Mitcham  the  Provence  or  Cabbage  Bose^  and  which,  according  to  Ih*. 
Pereira,  is  the  Rosa  centifoUa^  var.  avulgaris  foUaoeOy  De  Gandolle. 

Mr.  Moore  0805)  states  that : — 

**  The  ground  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  lavender  and 
liquorioe,  and  the  roses  planted  three  fbet  asunder,  are  kept  well  deanod 
and  hoed,  and  in  the  autumn  all  the  superfluous  and  dead  shoots  are  cut 
out,  and  the  ground  dug  between  them.  Every  other  year  they  are 
refreshed  with  tweoty-four  loads  of  spit  dung,  pointed  in  between  them, 
and  close  to  the  roots." 

**  Mr.  Moore  has  about  seven  acres  of  the  Damask  Rose  and  three  of  the 
Provence  or  Cabbage  Hose,  of  each  of  which  he  plants  a  few  eveiy  year 
to  keep  up  a  succession  in  high  order.^g 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  cultivation  as  now  practised  by  Mr. 
Arthur: — 


I 
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1.  The  Damuk  or  Frendi  Boee — Rim  GailkOj  yst.  8  offiemdUs^ 
DeCand. 

These  rotes  are  jdaated  in  rows  a  yard  apart,  with  about  eighteen 
inehea  betireen  the  plants.  Tlie  time  for  pUmtinff  Is  autnnm  or  spring. 
Tliej  are  ptopagated  bj  diiriding  the  it>oC8,  and  also  from  suckers  or 
mmien,  which  throw  up  fresh  plants.  Ailer  about  three  years  the 
pfautt  is  liable  to  be  attadced  by  an  insect,  the  maggot  of  which 
deatroys  the  leaves  and  die  young  buds.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  to  renew 
the  plantation  every  two  or  three  years.  Some  fresh  plants  are  grown 
every  year,  only  the  best  of  the  old  stock  being  preserved.  Afler  the 
Iburth  year  the  plants  are  worth  nothing.  The  tops  of  the  plants  are 
out  everv  year  with  shears  to  encourage  the  growth  of  new  shoots. 
Btoaes  will  grow  dther  in  a  light  or  heavy  s<h1,  but  they  flourish  best 
when  the  soil  is  rather  heavy. 

The  season  for  gathering  the  flowers  of  the  damask  rose  commences 
early  in  June,  and  lasts  about  ^^  or  six  weeks.  They  are  gathered 
by  women  and  children  twice  a-day,  in  order  to  secure  the  buds  be- 
fore they  are  too  much  expanded.  The  buds  are  dried  in  stoves  in 
the  same  manner  as  camomiles,  except  those  required  for  conserve, 
which  are  sent  to  market  in  the  fresh  state. 

2.  The  Plrovenoe  or  Cabbage  Boee — Rosa  cenUfMju,  var.  •  vulgaris 
fiHacea, 

These  roses  are  profjagated  by  dividmff  the  roots,  and  the  mode  of 
eoltivatioii  resembles,  in  most  respects,  that  which  is  adopted  with  the 
otiier  varie^.  They  are  not,  however,  liable  to  the  maggot,  and  the 
plants  are  thefefbre  not  renewed  so  often.  They  continue  to  flourish 
ffxr  many  years.  They  rMuire  more  care  in  pruning,  the  <4d  wood 
bein^  cut  away  with  a  knife,  which  causes  new  shoots  to  be  formed, 
and  It  is  these  latter  which  jnoduce  the  flowers. 

The  gathering  usually  commences  the  last  week  in  June,  and  is 
continued  for  ammt  five  weeks.  The  flowers  bein^  used  in  the  ex- 
panded state  tiiey  are  gathered  eveiy  other  day,  which  is  found  to  be 
often  enough. 

in  the  process  of  distillation  it  is  a  common  practice  to  put  the 
entire  flowers  into  the  still  as  received  from  the  grower,  but  the  re- 
sult 18  much  improved  by  rejecting  the  calyx.  This  is  rather  trouble- 
some, as  each  flower  must  be  separately  stripped,  which  occupies  con- 
sidnable  time  and  increases  die  expense;  but  tibe  labour  is  well 
bestowed,  as  the  water  is  mudi  more  fragrant.  During  the  distilla- 
tion a  quantity  of  concrete  essential  oil  floats  on  the  water,  which, 
when  collected  and  filtered,  resembles  the  foreign  otto  of  roses.  We 
have  seen  about  half-an-ounce,  which  resulted  from  the  distillation 
of  150  gallons  of  rose  water.  The  quantity,  however,  is  too  small 
to  be  worth  collecting  for  sale,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
its  abstraction  impoverishes  the  water;  and  that,  aitnough  the 
wmter  is  saturated  at  the  time,  it  afterwards  dissolves  by  degrees  the 
esssntial  oil  which  is  left  floating  in  it.  The  water  should  be  strained 
before  it  is  used,  as  the  particles  of  oil  are  likely  to  produce  irritation, 
especially  when  the  water  is  used  for  eye  lotions. 

T.  ACOHm  OB  MONXBHOOD. 

We  find  that  three  sorts  of  aconite  or  monkahood  are  cultivated  at 
Mitcham ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  September  (1850)  <Kkly  one  sort  (termed 
giant  monkshood)  was  in  flower. 
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1.  The  usnal  sort  cnkiTated  is  called  common  monkthood,  but  we' 
were  too  late  in  the  season  to  see  it.  From  the  description  which  was 
gryen  to  ns  of  it,  we  suppose  that  it  is  probably  Aconitum  Nap  eus 
We  were  informed  that  it  is  planted  in  the  autumn  (October)  by 
dividing  or  separating  the  tubers,  and  the  roots  may  be  gathered  the 
following  autumn ;  but  it  is  a  better  practice  to  leave  them  for  two 
years  in  the  ground.  When  gathered,  they  are  washed  and  dried. 
This  sort  of  aconite  flowers  in  June.  One  of  the  growers  informed 
us  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  the  flowers ;  we  suppose  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  roots. 

2.  Mr.  Arthur  informs  us,  that  the  preceding  is  the  only  sort  of 
aconite  which  he  cultivates ;  but  that  tnere  is  a  party-coloured  sort 
^own  at  Mitcham,  the  roots  of  which  are  sold  in  the  London  market. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  little  blue  in  them.  It  is  a  fine  tall  plant, 
which,  like  the  conmion  aconite,  flowers  early  in  the  season.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  this  sort. 

3.  At  Mr.  Moore^s  physic-groimds  we  found  another  sort  of  aconite 

in  cultivation,  under  tne  name  of  giant  monkshood^  but  we  were 

informed  that  as  yet  none  of  it  had  been  taken  to  market.    The 

specimens  which  we  saw  were  about  five  feet  high.    The  inflorescence 

was  a  somewhat  loose  panicle,  with  ascending  stiffish  branches,  the 

helmet  conical,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  a  paler  or  brighter  blue  than 

that  of  A,  Na]feUus^  the  staminal  filaments  hairy,  the  carpels  or  young 

fruits  converging.    The  last  character  readily  distinguishes  it  from  A, 

Napdlus,  the  carpels  or  young  fruits  of  which  diverge  from  each  other. 

It  appears  to  oe  referable  to  Reichenbach*s*  section  Corythselon, 

whic^  is  characterised  as  follows : — (Rad.  tuberosa,  fol.  5-7-pedata) 

perianthio  deciduo,  fructu  juniori  nutante,  carptdiis  apice  convergen- 

tibus.*'    In  this  section  Reichenbach  places  three  species — A.  pcdma-^ 

tifidum^  Reichenb.,  with  smooth  filaments ;  A.  exaaatum^  Bernhardi, 

with  hairy  filaments  and  conical  helmet;  and  A.  Stoerkianum,  Reichenb., 

with  hairy  filaments  and  vaulted  helmet*    From  these  characters  this 

giant  aconite  appears  to  be  il.  exaltatum  of  Bernhardi,  of  which  *^  A. 

decorum"  is  given  by  Reichenbach  as  a  synonyme.    In  confirination 

of  this  statement  we  find  that  the  giant  aconite  of  Mitcham  agrees  in 

every  particular,  which  we  can  discover,  with  a  plant  growing  in  the 

gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent^s  Park,  and  ticketed 

^^  Aconitum  decorum."    Reichenbach  says,  this  species  flowers  in  July 

and  August  in  Grermany :  we  found  it  in  flower  and  beginning  to  give 

fruit,  both  at  Mitcham  and  at  the  Regents  Park,  in  the  begmning  of 

September. 

RESULT  OF  A  FEW  DISTILLATIONS  OF  OIL  OF 
LAVENDER  ON  THE  SJVULL  SCALE. 

From  the  following  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  product  of 
oil  varied  considerably  in  quantity  in  the  several  distillations,  although 
all  were  performed  under  similar  circumstances.  A  deficiency  in  &b 
product  of  the  first  distillation  might  have  been  expected,  as  the  water, 
naving  been  reserved  from  the  last  season,  had  probably  lost  some  of 
its  strength.  In  the  other  operations  the  water  was  returned  fresh 
into  the  still.    The  quantity  of  water  used  was  fifty  gallons.    Of  this 
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ab«ii«  thirtj  galloiiB  were  preserved  flmn  eaeh  diatilktion  to  be 
returned  into  the  still,  and  the  reinauiinff  twentj  gallons  added  to 
make  up  the  quaotitj.  That  whicb  remauted  in  the  still  after  each 
disdUatioa  waa  thrown  awray.  The  diffetence  la  the  pEodnoty  in  all 
probahilitrf,  depends  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  pknt 

The  vei^t  of  a  dozen  lumdles  of  lavender  was  about  aolbs.  The 
stalks  were  cut  off  before  distiilation.  The  price  per  bundle  being 
about  2«.  6ci,  it  will  be  seen,  on  calcuktion,  toat  tiie  cost  of  the  oif, 
when  obtained  in  thia  waj  on  the  Bmali  acide,  is  conaiderably  idMve 
the  maiket  price. 


Aug.  7th,  15  doz.  bundles  lavender 

lb      OK.. 

FHxhict  isti...  O  15 
•*        Sd.  .►.  0    2f 


I  III 
An^  8th,  24  doz.  bundles 

Product  Iflt....  1  4i 

2d.  ...  0  si 


« 


1     8 
Aug.  9th,  24  doz.  bundles 

Product  l8t....  1  lOf 
••        2d.  ...  0    4| 


1  15^ 
Aug.  lOth,  24  doz.  bundlw 

Pk'odnct  1st...  1  4i 

2d. ...  0  5 


li 


1  9i 
Aug.  12tii,  24  doc.  bundles 

Product  1st...  I  4| 

*•        2d.  ...  0  Sl 


1  lai 


Aug.  13th,  24  doz.  bundles 

fi>.  OB. 

Product  1st...  1  7| 

2d. ...  0  8} 


ii 


2  0^ 
Aug.  14th,  24  doz.  bundles 

Product  1st...  1  7^ 

2d.  ...  0  5| 


iC 


1  13 
Aug.  15tb,  24  doz.  bundles 

Pl<odttct  1st...  1  12 
*«        2d.  ...  a    4\ 


2  0^ 
Aug,  16th,  24  doz.  bundles 

Product  1st...  I  t\ 

"        2d.  ...  0  IJ 

1  8f 
Aug.  1 7th,  24  doz.  bundles 

Product 1  18 


ON  THE  ACTION  UPON  THE  GALVANOIVIETER  BY 
ABRANGEMENTS  OE  COLOUEEB  LIQUIDS  IN  A  u  TUBE. 

BT  MB.  THOMAS  FOIJX>CK, 

Member  of  the  Fharmaomitical  Sooietj. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  01*  THE  PHABMACEUXICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sib, — In  your  favouraUe  notice  of  the  pamphlet  On  ike  Action 
tqxm ^ Chhanometer^ly ArrangtmenU of  Colaared  Liquidsina  U  TV&e, 


you  hare  expressed  a  wish  that  we  had  stated  our  mode  of  manipu- 
lation. We  wil^  with  your  kind  permission,  endeavour  to  do  this  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

1.  Object  of  these  ExPEuiMsnTS. — ^From  a  previous  course  of  ex- 
perimentSy  Mr.  Mackreli  first  observed  that  the  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer, occurring  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  coloured  liquids  in  a 
U  tube^  was  related  to  the  posltioa  which  these  two  colours  occupied  in 
the  spectrum;  that  b  if  the  less  refrai^ble,  as  the  red  «b  yellow  were 
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in  the  west  ann,  and  the  more  refrangible,  as  green  or  blue  were  in  the 
east  arm,  Uien  the  deflection  was  east.  The  arrangement  with  the 
y^ow  and  green  nitrons  adds  may  serre  as  an  instance.  But  there 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  view.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
pursue  the  present  course  of  experiments.  To  observe  the  effect  on 
applying  heat  to  each  arm  of  the  tube,  and  also  the  effect  on  raising 
or  lowering  the  electrode  in  each  liquid. 

2.  Appabatus  emploteb  A2n>  MoDX  07  ExpsRXMBHT. — ^The  U  tube 
was  seven  inches  hi^h,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  internal  diameter. 
It  was  {Jaced  in  a  sbt  in  a  piece  of  wood,  supported  obliquely  in  order 
to  allow  the  application  of  heat  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  to  either  arm. 
The  electrodes  were  of  platina,  and  connected  by  two  copper  wires 
with  the  astatic  galvanometer,  placed  upon  a  table  at  the  noith  side  of 
the  room.  In  operating,  the  heavier  liquid  was  poured  into  the  tube 
first.  Then  the  lighter  liquid  was  carefully  dropped  upon  the  former. 
It  being  essential  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  that  admixture  of 
the  two  should  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible.  The  electrodes  were 
then  inserted,  and  the  deflection  observed ;  then  the  effect  on  raising 
and  lowering  the  electrodes  in  each  liquid,  and  lastly,  heat  applied  to 
each  arm.  In  commencing  these  experiments,  b^g  unaware  of 
those  general  laws  which  subsequently  developed  themselves,  the  heat 
was  applied  first  to  the  west,  and  sometimes  to  the  east  arm  of  the 
tube.  Sufficiently  puzzling  were  the  results.  Sometimes  the  deflec- 
tion was  increased,  sometimes  diminished.  Sometimes  no  action  or  no 
alteration  in  the  existing  deflection  would  occur.  The  needle  would 
appear  spell-boimd:  all  oscillation  suspended.  Sometimes  the  heat 
would  increase  the  deflection,  then  suddenly  diminish  it,  or  send  it  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Its  motion  might  appear  as  if  directed  by 
fancy,  and  refusing  obedience  to  any  known  law. 

A  list  of  these  arrangements,  where  this  nonaction  was  observed, 
was  now  made  out ;  and  the  great  fact  was  now  for  the  first  time 
disclosed,  that  they  constituted  two  classes  only.  1st.  Those  arrange- 
ments having  one  liquid  colourless.— 2d.  Those  arrangements  whose 
colours  were  non-complimentary;  that  is,  are  such  as  adjoin  each 
other  on  the  same  side  of  the  neutral  point  of  the  spectrum,  or  where 
the  deepest  yellow  and  lightest  green  adjoin  each  other ;  such  as  red  and 
orange,  orange  and  yellow,  or  green  and  blue.  Several  arrangements 
belon^inff  to  these  two  classes  were  not  in  the  list.  These  were  now 
exanuned ;  and  it  may  be  almost  needless  to  say,  that  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions immediatelv  to  be  referred  to,  they  all  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  general  law.  Thus  the  main  difficulties  of  this  investi- 
gation were  now  disposed  of.  There  are  some  non-complimentarv,  and 
also^  some  arrangements  containing  a  colourless  liquid,  which  do  not 
exhibit  this  nonactive  state ;  but  the  former  were  found  to  be  in  a  state 
of  transition,  becomin^r  complimentary;  and  the  latter  to  be  undergoing 
chemical  change,  manifested  by  the  colourless  liquid  taking  the  com- 
plimentary colour  to  the  coloured  liquid,  by  forming  anlm  at  the 
adjoining  surfiuses  of  the  two  liquids,  or  forming  a  deposit  or  preci- 
pitate. 

3.  Bbbvlts  obtainbd  IK  TKI8  GouBSB  ov  ExpBimaimi.— (a.) 
Non^compUmenUiryarran^iemerUs^  tnaciive  on  apj^icadon  of  heat  toonecf 
the  Uqtdas.  Tenq>orary  inactive^  except  occasionally  a  slight  residual 
action  on  making  and  breaking  contact.    In  order  to  exhibit  ihis  non- 
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actire  state,  the  rule  to  be  obaenred  is,  to  apply  the  heat  to  that 
liquid  having  the  weakest  internal  attractive  force ;  if  to  the  other, 
action  will  be  obtained.  Thus,  in  the  arrangement  wiUi  neutral 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  the  sulphate  of  oopper,->if  heat  be  applied  to 
the  latter  as  the  attractive  force  of  sulphuric  acid— for  copper  is 
weaker  than  for  nickel — there  will  be  no  action ;  but  if  to  the  rormer 
deflection  £.  6^  will  be  obtfuned. 

(b.)  Colourless  arrangements  either  in  one  or  both  UqutdSf  inacHtfe  on 
appUeathn  of  heat  to  one  of  the  liquids.  Temporary  inactive^  excq>t 
when  accompanied  by  chemical  action.  If  heat  be  applied  to  the 
coloured  liquid  there  will  be  no  action ;  if  to  the  colourless  one  there 
wUl.  Those  arrangements  with  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  beautifully 
illustrate  this. 

(c. )  Complimentary  arrangements  active  when  heat  is  applied  to  either 
liquid^  the  du/lection  being  either  increased  or  diminished.  Action  per- 
manenL  If  they  become  non-complimentary  or  colourless,  they  act 
accordingly.  Ijie  arrangement  with  yellow  nitrous  acid  in  the  west^ 
and  green  nitrous  acid  in  the  east  arm,  well  illustrate  this.  The 
settled  deflection  was  £.  26°.  Heat  bein^  applied  to  the  latter 
changed  the  green  to  yellow,  thus  rendering  it  non-complimentary  to 
the  yellow  acid  of  the  former.  The  deflection  fell  to  E.  23°.  On 
cooling  the  green  returned,  and  with  it  the  complimentary  state,  and 
the  deflection  returned  to  E.  26°. 

(d.)  The  action  of  yellow  and  areen  nitrous  acids  upon  colourless 
nitric  acid  complimentary.  If,  in  tnese  two  experiments,  we  observe 
the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  two  liquids,  we  shall  find  that  in  the 
former  instance  the  colourless  acid  has  formed  a  ^een  film,  and,  in 
the  latter,  a  yellow  one ;  thus  demonstrating  this  complimentary 
inductive  action. 

(e.)  The  action  of  coloured  Uqvids  upon  colourless  pure  muriatic  acidy 
and  new  and  old  acid  solution  complimentary.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
state,  that  the  add  solution  here  referrea  to  is  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  one,  muriatic  acid  seven,  and  distilled  water  thirteen  parts. 
Tlie  old  solution  had  been  mixed  some  time.  In  all  these  arrange- 
ments, about  thirty-six  in  number,  the  colourless  liquids  assumed  the 
complimentary  colour  to  the  coloured  liquid. 

(f^  Hie  action  in  the  east  exceeds  that  in  the  west  arm^  when  heat  is 
applied  to  the  arrangement^  having  dUuted  sulphuric  add  in  the  latter  and 
solution  of  potassa  in  the  former. — ^The  action  here  is  temporary, 
existing  onl^  durinff  the  formation  of  a  film,  which  soon  ceases.  If 
heat  be  applied  to  the  west,  the  deflection  will  be  E  1}°.  If  to  the 
east  arm,  it  will  be  £  4°.  But  the  whole  course  of  these  experiments 
indicates  the  superior  activity  in  the  east  arm,  except  where  the 
laws  above  shown  to  exist,  interfere  with  such  result. 

4.  Rbplt  to  thb  Objections  which  have  been  made  to  this 
CouBSB  OF  ExPEBiMBNTs. — ^It  has  bceu  objected  that  the  phenomena  of 
these  experiments  are  referable  to  the  heat  employed  and  the  chemical 
action  between  the  liquids.  This  is  panted.  It  is  owing  to  tiie 
stronger  internal  attractive  force  remaining  undisturbed  in  the  cold 
Uquio^  when  heat  is  aj^plied  to  tiuit  liquid,  wivinff  the  weakest  internal 
force  that  tiie  non-active  state  ii  owing.  It  has  been  further  objected 
that  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomena.  It  was  never 
imagined  that  colour  here  acted  as  a  cause.   But  if  colour  has  nothing 
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to  do  witii  the  phenomena,  how  is  it  that  complimentary  arrangements 
nerer  exhibit  the  non-active  state,  while  non-complimentarj  always 
do,  except  chemical  action  be  manifested  P 

In  conclusion,  much  remains  to  be  added,  bnt  we  mnst  not  trespass 
any  further.  It  is  hoped  enough  has  been  already  stated  to  show  that 
if  we  obey  the  dictates  of  the  galvanometer,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
substitute  simplicity  for  complexity,  certainty  for  doubt,  thereby  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science. 

129,  Fenehurch  Street,  Sept.  16,  1850. 


KOUSSO. 

'*  Skin  for  sldn  ;  yea,  all  that  a  man  bath  will  he  give  for  his  Ufa." 

Thb  speculators  in  kousso,  have,  in  practice,  adopted  this  as  their 
text.  They  hold  a  large  stock  of  the  drug,  and  they  are  determined 
to  hold  it  until  they  have  discovered  what  is  the  maximum  price  that 
avarice  can  extort  from  sufferiMg.  They  ask »- what  would  not  a 
patient  give  to  be  released  from  tiie  annoyance  produced  by  a  living 
tape-worm,  several  yards  in  length  ?  To  a  rich  man  (they  sav)  a  cure 
would  be  cheap  at  almost  anjr  price,  and  a  poor  man  could  better 
afford  to  pay  two  or  three  gumeas  for  a  speedy  cure,  than  to  linger 
for  several  weeks  in  a  hospital.  They,  thei*efbre,  take  credit  to  them- 
selves £oac  liberality  in  offering  at  the  rate  of  \0s.  or  1 5s,  the  hal/'ounce 
a  drug,  which,  we  are  informed,  would,  at  20^.  a  pound,  yield  a  fair 
profit  to  the  importer. 

The  holders  of  the  kousso  have  over-reached  themselves.  Neither 
the  public  nor  the  profession  will  submit  to  the  extortion,  and  if  any 
thing  else  were  required  to  drive  the  remedv  out  of  the  market,  it  is 
the  Questionable  shape  in  which  alone  it  can  be  purchased— namely,  in 
powder.  This  is  contained  in  half-ounce  bottles.  It  has  been  sus- 
pected to  be  contaminated  withpomegranate  bark,  which  in  appear- 
ance it  somewhat  resembles.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  onlv  sold  in  powder  involves  it  in  suspicion, 
and  we  anticipate  that  ihe  demand  will  altogether  cease  before  the 
remedy  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  that  the  male  fern  is  quite  as 
efficacious  as  the  kousso.  We  have  known  the  best  results  attend  its 
administration  in  some  cases,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  it  is 
likely  to  come  into  demand.  The  substitution  of  other  varieties  of 
fern  for  the  fiUx  nuis,  has  tended  to  bring  the  remedy  into  disrepute. 
Attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to  this  circumstance. 


PATENT  MARKING  INK. 


SkvxsaIi  Chemists  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  and 
sellin|^  markinff  ink  requiring  no  mordant,  made,  accordmg  to  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Bedwood^s  process,  have  been  recently  threatened 
with  imnnctions  fi>r  the  alleffed  infringement  of  a  patent.  We  there- 
fore take  this  opportunity  of  stadng  the  circnmatances  of  the  case  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parties  so  threatened. 

Mr.  Bedwood  published  his  formula  on  the  10th  of  Fefaraary,  1847. 
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He  had  previouBlj /or  geveral  years^  prepared  the  ink,  using  tartrate 
of  fiilver  as  described  in  his  paper. 

On  the  3d  of  Deoember,  1846,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Beade,  of  Aylesbury, 
took  out  a  patent  for  "An  invention  of  certain  improvements  in  Inks, 
and  in  the  processes  by  which  the  same  are  manufactured,  and  the 
application  of  some  of  these  processes  to  the  production  of  certain 
Salts.  ^^  In  the  specification,  which  was  published  (June  Sd,  1847)  a 
formula,  identical  in  principle  with  that  of  Mr.  Redwood,  was  intro- 
duced (see  Pharm.  Joum.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  183). 

If  the  patentee  had  merely  relied  on  the  magic  influence  of  the  word 
PATBNT  as  applied  to  his  ink,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  prejui^oe 
in  favour  of  the  Royal  Arms,  it  would  not  have  been  our  business  to 
interfere ;  but  when  we  find  threats  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  Chemists  of  the  right  of  using  Mr.  Redwood^s  formula,  an 
exposure  of  the  facts  of  the  case  is  imperative. 

Mr.  Redwood  might  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  marking  ink  if 
he  had  thought  proper  so  to  do ;  but  he  chose  the  more  libenu  alter- 
native of  giving  the  formula,  which  is  now  public  property. 

We,  therefore,  advise  anv  Chemist  who  may  be  threatened  with  an 
injunction  for  making  or  sdling  marking  ink,  contuning  tartrate  of 
silver,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Redwood,  to  continue  to  prepare  and 
vend  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  fully  and  amply  as  if 
the  said  threat  had  not  been  uttered.  In  case  of  need,  the  Editor  of 
this  Journal  may  be  called  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  the  said  ink  was 
made  and  told  teveral  years  he/ore  the  date  of  the  patent 


BABUL  BARE. 


Rbcehtlt  a  sample  of  Babul  or  Babool  bark  (the  bark  of  Acacia 
aralMxO  has  been  sent  to  this  country  from  Calcutta  to  aMertain  if  it 
will  be  likely  to  sell  for  tanning  purposes.  Some  of  the  leather  tanned 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  with  this  bark  is  but  little  inferior  to  our 
oak-bark  tanned  leather ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
freight  will  be  more  than  the  bark  will  bear.  In  India  this  bark  is 
extensively  used  in  tanning  leather.  The  specimen  which  we  have 
seen  was  in  coarse,  large,  very  fibrous  quills,  of  a  reddish  colour. 


OS  THE  USE  OF  LEAD  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

SUGAR. 

About  twelve  months  ago  (vol.  ix.,  p.  220)  we  gave  an  account  of 
a  process  which  had  been  patented,  first,  by  Mr.  Sievier,  in  July,  1847, 
and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Soofiem,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  for 
the  use  of  subacetate  of  lead  and  sulphurous  acid  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  The  claim  to  priority  of  discovery,  which  was  at  that  time 
subject  of  litigation  between  the  above-named  patentees,  has  been 
subsequently  compromised — Mr.  Sievier  receiving  a  substantial 
acknowledgement,  and  leaving  Dr.  Scofiem  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  patent.  Another  question  has,  however,  been  rused,  which 
relates  to  the  merits  of  the  process  itself.  It  is  this : — Can  subacetate 
(^  lead  be  used  as  a  defecating  agent  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
widiout  danger  to  the  public  f   On  the  first  publicatiDn  of  the  paiont, 
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opinions  were  freely  expressed  that  it  could  not  safely  be  bron^t  into 
Dractical  operation,  and  Dumas,  the  eminent  Chemist  and  French 
Minister,  acting  upon  this  opinion,  prohibited  its  introduction  into 
France  or  her  colonies ;  yet  the  process,  in  some  respects,  being  an 
advantageous  one,  great  efforts  were  made  to  induce  its  adoption  by 
manufacturers,  and  equally  active  steps  have  been  taken  to  guard 
against  the  injurious  effects  which  it  was  thought  might  ensue  to  the 
public. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  being  directed  to  the  subject,  the 
following  circular  was  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office,  in  May  of  last 
year: — 

(  Circular,}  (  Copy.) 

Downing  Street,  17 th  Ma^,  1849. 

Sib, — ^I  transmit  to  you  herewith,  an  extract  firom  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  office  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Trade  and  Plantations,  pointing  out  the  highly  injurious  effects  that 
may  arise  from  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  by  a  process  described  in  a 
patent  granted  to  Mr.  Scoffero,  in  December,  1847,  "  fur  Improvements 
m  the  Manufacture  and  Beflning  of  Sugar."  I  have  to  desire,  that  in  the 
event  of  its  becoming  known  to  you  that  the  adoption  of  this  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  Sugar  is  contemplated  within  your  Government,  you 
will  cause  every  publicity  to  be  given  to  this  statement ;  should  you  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  is  likely  to  be  made  use  of,  it  wiU  be 
better  that  you  should  abstain  from  calling  public  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  manufacturing  sugar  in  a  manner  which  is  economical,  but  dangerous. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  Gret. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade,  to  Benjamin  Hawee,  Esq,,  dated  Whitehall,  2\8t  Apru^ 
1849. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Trade  to  represent  to  you,  that  their  attention  has  lately  been  called,  by 
several  persons  qualified  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  the 
specification  of  a  Patent  for  *<  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  and 
Beflning  of  Sugar,"  granted  in  December,  1847,  to  Mr.  John  Scoffem,  of 
Upper  HoUoway,  the  processes  therein  described  and  claimed  being  con- 
sidered highly  dangerous  to  human  life,  inasmuch  as  they  include  the 
employment  of  a  deadly  poison, — acetate  of  lead,  for  defecating  cane-juioe, 
or  sugar  in  a  state  of  solution,  while  dependence  is  placed  upon  a  fUrther 
process  for  separating  the  lead  from  the  sugar,  when  its  defecating  effect 
shall  have  been  produced. 

The  processes  here  mentioned  may,  doubtless,  be  carried  on  with  the 
most  perfect  safety  in  the  laboratory  of  an  accomplished  Chemist,  or  even 
in  a  manufactory  under  the  same  carnful  and  scientific  direction  ;  but  the 
case  is  widely  different  when,  as  in  the  usual  course  of  sugar  melting  in 
our  refineries,  and  still  more  in  the  operations  of  the  boiling-houses  in  our 
sugar  colonies,  the  management  is  almost  necessarily  confided,  for  many 
hours  together,  to  men  without  education,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
attach  the  importance  which  it  deserves  to  the  carefbl  carrying  out  of 
their  instructions,  and  who  will  indeed  be  without  the  knowledge  which 
should  enable  them  to  determine  whether  the  necessary  discharge  of  the 
poisonous  ingredients  has  been  effected. 

It  is  the  uniform  custom  in  our  sugar  refineries  to  begin  the  dally 
operations  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  much  earlier  than  the 
arrival  on  the  premises  of  the  proprietor,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  lives  on  the 
spot ;  and  in  the  colonies,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  practice^  daring  at  least 
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the  height  of  the  crop  seaaon,  to  cany  on  the  opexationB  of  the  hoUing- 
honse^  without  mteroiiflsioii,  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night, 
and  necessarihr  daring  a  great  part  of  this  time  the  processes  are  confided 
to  uneducated  persons. 

A  gentleman  (Mr.  Gordon)  has  lately  heen  sent  from  Ixmdon  to  the 
Mauritius,  by  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Sconem's  patent,  in  order  to  its  intro* 
duction  to  use  in  that  important  colony;  and  it  is  probable  that  other  agents 
may  haye  proceeded,  or  soon  may  be  sent,  to  other  of  our  principal  suga^ 
growing  possessions;  under  which  circumstances  I  am  directed  by  their 
Lordships  to  express  their  wish  that  you  should  call  the  attention  of  Lord 
Grey  to  the  subject,  leaying  it  to  his  Lordship's  consideration  whether 
any  directions  can  be  properly  giren  to  the  governors  of  such  colonies,  to 
take  steps  for  cautioning  the  sugar  planters  concerning  the  use  of  chemicfd 
agents  so  highly  dangerous,  the  consequences  of  which  might  prore  ex* 
ceedingly  s^ous. 

This  communication  from  head  quarters  appears  to  have  produced 
the  desired  effect.  The  Legislature  of  Antiena  passed  an  Act  pro« 
hibiting  the  adoption  of  the  new  process.  An  investigation  was  also 
instituted  by  the  governor  of  British  Guiana,  from  which  resulted 
reports  from  Dr.  Shier,  the  colonial  a^cultural  chemist ;  Dr.  Blair^ 
the  surgeon-general ;  and  Dr.  Wilton  Turner,  a  chemist  of  eminence, 
employed  in  investigations  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  who  con- 
curred in  opinion  that  the  complete  separation  of  the  lead  from  sugar 
made  by  Dr.  Scoffem^s  process  cannot  oe  ensured,  and  that  specimens 
made  by  the  agent  to  the  patentee  had  been  found  to  contain  the 
pernicious  ingr^ient  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  injurious  to 
nealth.  Dr.  Wilton  Turner  suggested  that  the  casks  containing  sugar 
made  by  this  process  should  be  oranded  with  the  word  "  lead. 

These  results  were  reported  to  Earl  Grey  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year  ;  and  that  the  subject  had  excited  some  degree  of  public  interest  at 
this  time  may  be  inferred  from  the  publication  of  the  following  letter 
in  the  Times  of  January  3d  :— 

TO  THS  EBITOB  OF  **  THE  TDnS.** 

Sib,— The  Royal  Junta  de  Fomento  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  having  been 
informed  that  some  periodicals  in  this  country  have  lately  published  various 
articles,  in  which  it  has  been  asserted  tliat  the  acetate  of  lead  was  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  that  island,  has  authorized  me  to  declare, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  either  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  any 
other  substance  prejudicial  to  health,  made  use  of  in  the  fabrication  of 
sugar. 

J.  G.  MiBANDA,  Acting  Spanish  Consul  General. 

SpanUh  Consulate  General,  87,  CM  Broad  Street, 

January  3,  1850. 

The  Government  lost  no  time  in  consulting  the  hiffhest  authorities, 
chemical  and  medical,  in  this  country,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  safety  of  the  public,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

official  correspondence : — 

Inland  Revenue  Office^  Old  Broad  Street, 
March  25, 1850. 

Gemtlbmen, — ^I  have  received  instructions  from  the  Government  to 
procure  an  accurate  examination  of  the  mode  of  refining  sugar,  described 
m  the  annexed  specification  of  John  Scofi^m,  with  &e  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  separation  of  the  lead  be  so  effectual  that  the  patent 
may  be  used  with  safety  to  the  public 
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I  lutre  giBRt  sfttufaieiioii  in  finding  that  yoa  ace  willing  to  undertake 
the  investigiatian,  and  request  that  you  will  favour  me  witii  your  report 
so  Boon  as  your  ioqniries  are  completed. 

I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  I  hope  you  will  recollect  thsct  the 
process  of  sugar  refining  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  common 
workmen,  who  may  not  be  suflSdently  impress^  with  the  necessity  cC 
entirely  £reeing  the  products;  Tiau,  refined  sngsr,  bastards,  and  molasses, 
firom  any  traoe  of  deleteridus  ingredients. 

I  ha?e  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  Tory  obedient  Serrant, 

JoHM  Wood. 

To  IJiomaa  Thonuon,  M,D,,  FM,S^  Eepius  Projeaaor 
of  Chemistry  ts  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Thomas  Graham, E»q.,F,I{.S,t  Professor  of  Chemistryj 

University  CdlegCj  London, 
M.  W.  Mefmami,  Ph.  D,,Pmfusetr  ofCkemitlry,  Eoyal 
Oailege  of  Chemistry^  Lomdatu 

These  eminent  Chemists,  after  an  elaborate  inTestigation  of  Ae 
subject,  made  the  following  report : 

London^  June  96, 1850. 

SzBf — Tha  undersigned  have  to  feport  the  results  of  a  chemical  exami- 
mtion,  made  at  your  request,  of  the  mode  of  refining  sugar  desoisbed  in 
the  ^>ocificati(n  of  Dr.  John  6oo£bm,  of  date  December  6, 1847,  with  Hie 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  separation  of  the  lead  be  so  efTeotual 
that  the  patent  may  be  used  with  safety  to  the  public 

In  this  inquiry  we  hare  kept  in  nund  that  the  process  of  sugar  refining 
is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  common  workmen,  who  may  not  be 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  entirely  freeing  the  products, 
namely,  refined  sugar,  bastards,  and  treacle,  from  any  trace  of  deleterioui 
ingredients. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  inyestigate  the  following  points  t — 

1.  Whether  the  ordinaiy  dhemiod  means  of  discorering  lead  an  ap- 
plicable and  sufficient  for  ascertaining  the  presenoe  of  minute  quantitiei 
of  that  metal,  in  solutions  containiqg  sugar  and  soluble  sulphites,  as  in 
the  case  before  us. 

2.  Whether  traces  of  lead  find  access  to  the  oolonial  moist  sugar,  in  its 
£rst  preparation,  or  afterwards  to  loaf  sugar,  bastards,  and  treade^  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  Defining. 

3.  To  re^at  the  process  of  the  patent  in  the  laboratory,  and  test  the 
•eflScacy  of  the  means  recommended  for  the  entire  separation  of  the  load. 

4.  To  inspect  a  refinery  in  which  the  new  process  was  in  operation  on  a 
large  scale,  and  to  examine  the  refined  sugar,  bastards,  and  treacle  pro- 
duced on  several  different  occasions  by  the  new  process. 

1.  It  was  found  by  us  that  lead  purposely  added  to  sugar  of  the  new 
process,  was  much  less  conspicuously  indicated  by  the  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  than  it  was  in  a  oomparative  experiment,  with  ordinary  refined  sugar, 
.even  after  the  sulphites  present  in  the  former  were  destroyed  by  means  of 
chlorine.  By  a  modified  prooess,  however,  described  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Report,  the  separation  of  lead  was  made  easy  and  complete  firom  both 
descriptions  of  augar,  when  that  metal  was  present  in  the  smallest  appre- 
ciable quantity.  The  sufficiency  of  our  process  was  tested  by  repeating 
the  examination  Of  the  liquids  for  lead,  after  destroying  the  sugar  by  fer- 
mentation, in  a  large  number -of  instances. 

^.  Minute  quantities  of  lead  were  disooTered  in  an  aatfaenticatod  aanqde 
«f  moist  West  India  sugar,  amounting  to  the  quantity  of  metal  npre- 
aoafeed  by  §.8!^  grain  of  aulphate  ci  leMl  from  one  portion  of  four  pomids 
of  this  sugar,  and  0.19  grain  of  siUphate  of  lead  from  another  equal 
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portioii  of' font  pounds  of  the  same  sugar.  The  lead  was  unequally 
dHRised,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  existed  among  the  insoluble  matters 
of  this  sugar,  which  were  considerable. 

No  lead  whatever  appeared  to  be  present  in  four  loaves  of  sugar  refined 
in  different  operations  by  the  ordinary  process,  at  least,  so  much  as  is 
equivalent  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  (0.05  grain)  of  sulphate  of  lead 
could  not  be  present  in  fear  pounds  of  anj  of  those  samples. 

Four  pounds  of  bastards  from  the  same  refinery  as  the  preceding  loaf 
sngar,  gave  0.19  grain  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  0.09  grain  of  oxide  of 
copper  in  one  analysis,  and  0.25  grain  of  sulphate  of  lead,  with  0.07  grain 
of  oxide  of  copper,  in  a  second  analysis^mean  0.22  grain  of  sulphate  of 
lead,  and  0.08  grain  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Treacle  from  the  same  refinery  gave,  in  one  experiment,  0.62  grain;  and, 
in  a  second,  1.21  grain  of  sulphate  of  lead  from  four  pounds — the  mean 
proportion  from  four  pounds  is  0.91  grain  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  sensible,  although  it  may  be  a  wholly  uniig^o^ 
proportion  of  lead,  is  occasionally  present  in  sugars  which  have  not  been 
prepared  by  the  new  process.  This  lead  may  be  reasonably  referred  to  the 
use  of  leaden  cisterns  and  pipes  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  manufacture^ 
aad  to  some  extent,  also,  with  the  bastards  and  treade,  to  the  general 
practice  of  painting  with  white  lead  the  inner  surface  of  the  metallic 
cones  used  as  moulds  for  leaf  sugar.  l%e  inquiry  in  regard  tO  the  new 
process  becomes  thus  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  simply  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  lead. 

3.  The  directions  of  the  specification  of  the  new  process  were  implicitly 
Ibilowed  on  three  difierent  occasions — 1^  quantitv  of  moist  brown  sugar 
operated  upon  being  2lbs.  in  one  operation,  and  4lbs.  in  each  of  the  other 
two  operations.  The  syrup,  after  the  application  of  the  sulphurous  add 
and  dialk,  was  submitted  to  the  same  rigid  analysis  as  the  preceding 
samples  of  sugar,  without  the  discovery  of  any  trace  of  lead  remaining. 

Ttie  means  directed  for  the  removal  of  lead  appeared  dius  to  be  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  when  applied  with  the  means  and  attention  which  the 
process  can  receive  in  a  chemicid  laboratory. 

4.  By  the  oonrteey  of  Messrs.  Goodhart  and  Co.,  sugar  refiners  of  lAme- 
house,  who  were  working  under  the  new  patent^  we  obtained  properly 
authenticated  samples  of  refined  sugar  of  ten  difierent  operations,  with 
one  sample  of  bastards  and  two  samples  of  treade,  all  prodoced  by  the 
new  process. 

Four  of  these  loaves  were  .particularly  examined,  including  the  two 
samples  which  appeared  by  certain  preliminary  experiments  to  yield  most 
lead  in  the  whole  eeries.  Four  pounds  of  each  sample  gave  the  following 
pvoportions  of  sulphate  of  lead: — 

Loaf,  No.  3 0.10  grain  sulphate  of  lead. 

•*  4 0.08      *•  "  " 

«•  6 0.13      ««  •«  « 

«  10 0,10      «*  «*  " 

Lead,  therefore,  appears  to  be  uniformly  present  in  these  loaves ;  but  in 
a  ppgpfirtion  whidi  is  quite  insignificant,  and  to  which  no  injurious  in- 
Ihieiice  oould  be  justly  ascribed. 

Three  pounds  of  the  bastards,  from  tiie  lead  process,  gave  1.37  grahi  of 
•nlphate  of  lead. 

S^Bor  pounds  of  the  treade  gave  5.16  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  one 
msilyns,  and  6.82  grams  in  a  second  analysis. 

Four  pounds  of  the  second  sample  of  treacle,  which  was  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Goodhart  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  samples,  gave  S.73  gralsfl 
of  sidpikate  ef  lead. 

The  proportion  of  lead  in  one  of  these  samples  of  treacle  is  suffldently 
high  to -excite  apprehensions,  if  treacle  were  consumed  as  largdy  and  con- 
tinuously by  hidividuals  as  engar  is,  particularly  as  the  metal  exists  in  the 
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■tate  of  a  ■olnble  salt ;  bat  the  seoond  sample  of  treade  gires  a  consider- 
ate less  proportion  of  lead,  which  was  not  exceeded  in  other  samples  of 
treade  made  bj  Uie  new  process, which  were  obtained  from  a  different  source. 

On  application  to  Messrs.  Erans,  of  Cork,  we  were  faroored  with 
another  series  of  products  obtained  in  refining  sugar  by  the  new  process, 
in  the  manufactoiy  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  samples  were  taken  by  Mr.  Adam  Young,  of  the  Inland  Revenue, 
and  conyeved  to  us  properly  described  and  labelled.  They  consisted  of  six 
loayes  of  different  operalions,  two  samples  of  bastards,  and  two  samples  of 
treacle. 

Of  five  of  the  loaves,  four  pounds  of  each  gave  the  following  propor- 
tions of  sulphate  of  Icaid  : — 

Loaf,  No.  1 0.66  grain  sulphate  of  lead. 

•«  2 0.37    '*  •*  '• 

«  4 0.09     «•  «  «* 

•*  5 No  lead- 

•*  6 1.05    •*  «  ** 

It  appears  that  the  presence  of  lead  is  nearly  as  constant  in  these  sam- 
ples as  m  the  former,  and  the  usual  proportion  of  the  metal  is  sensibly 
greater.  The  metal  appeared  to  be  present  in  both  cases,  chiefly  in  an 
insoluble  form. 

The  sample  of  bastards,  which  was  lightest  in  colour,  gave  0.74  grain  of 
sulphate  of  lead  in  one  analysis,  and  0.72  grain  of  muphate  of  lead  in 
another—mean,  0.73  grain  from  four  pounds. 

The  sample  of  bastards,  which  was  dark  in  colour,  gave  a42  grain  of 
sulphate  of  lead  in  one  analysis,  and  0.48  gndn  of  s^phate  <9f  lead  in 
another — mean,  0.45  grain  from  four  pounds. 

Of  the  two  samples  of  treade,  the  lighter  coloured,  which  was  marked 
**  for  consumption,"  gave  0.87  grain  of  sulphate  of  lead  frxxn  four  pounds. 
The  other  sample  of  treade  of  a  dark  colour,  and  marked  **  to  be  passed 
through  bed  of  charcoal,"  gave  3.19  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead  from  four 
pounds. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  details  that  the  refined  sugar,  bastard, 
and  tr^dc,  generally  acquire  a  trace  of  lead  frx»m  the  new  process,  suflldent 
to  be  distinguished  by  chemical  tests. 

That  the  lead  found  in  the  refined  sugar  is  minute,  the  quantity  not  ex- 
ceeding that  occasionally  acquired  by  the  bastards  and  treacle  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  manufacture. 

In  the  bastards  of  the  new  process,  the  proportioQ  of  lead  is  not  great, 
but  sensiblv  exceeds  the  latter  standard. 

The  lead  appears  to  aommulate  in  the  treade,  but  in  no  case  that  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  to  sudi  an  extent  as  would  justify 
us  in  pronouncing  the  treade  to  be  poisonous. 

The  inspection  of  the  process  on  the  large  scale  satisfied  us  that  the 
lead  may  be  removed  from  the  sugar  to  a  point  beyond  danger,  provided 
the  operations  are  constantly  watched  by  a  person  competent  to  apply  the 
necessary  chemical  test  of  purity  to  the  products. 

In  conclusion,  althoiuh  our  results  do  not  indicate  certain  and  immediate 
danger  from  the  use  of  this  process  in  British  refineries,  still  we  must 
deprecate  its  extension,  on  the  general  ground  that  poisonous  substances 
should  never  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  an  artide  of  food,  where  they 
can  be  avoided ;  the  object  effected  in  this  process  bv  means  of  a  poisonous 
material,  the  use  of  which  is  unquestionably  attended  with  the  possibility 
of  grave  acddents,  being  one  which  is  si^Bldently  attainable  otherwise 
wi&out  danger. 

Thomas  Thomson. 
Thomas  Qbaham. 
H.  W.  HoniAini^ 

John  Wooi  Esq^  Chairman  of  lAs  Board  iff  Inland  Revenm. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BJSPOJLT.-- Method  of  Anahsit. 

The  sugar  was  dissolved  in  seyeral  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water 
and  washed,  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  great  excess  was  passed  through  the 
Mlution,  The  liquid  was  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  effg  albumen, 
agitated  well,  and  afterwards  heated  to  coagulation  in  a  porcelain  vessd. 

The  coagulum  which  contained  the  lead  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  when 
that  metal  was  present,  was  collected  on  filters  which  had  themselves  been 
previously  tested  for  lead.  The  filters  were  incinerated  in  a  mufilCi  and 
the  ash  afterwards  fused  with  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
fused  mass  was  exhausted  with  water,  and  washed  till  the  filtrate  was 
ibund  to  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The  insoluble  residue  from  the 
samples  of  treacle,  containing  much  sesquioxide  of  iron,  was  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution,  being  diluted 
with  water,  was  filtered,  to  separate  some  iron  which  was  not  dissolved. 
The  filtrate,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  was  diluted  with  water,  and 
was  precipitated  by  hydrosulphmic  add,  after  being  observed  to  have  a 
decided  add  reaction. 

The  sulphate  of  lead  was  collected  on  Swedish  filter  paper,  incuierated, 
dissdved  m  nitric  add,  to  which  some  distilled  sulphuric  acid  was  after- 
wards added.  After  evaporation  the  lead  was  weighed  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  lead.  In  some  cases  an  appreciable  quantity  of  copper 
appeared.  Then  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  oxide  of  copper  remaining  after 
imition  were  separated  firom  each  other  by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 
The  nitrate  of  copper  being  decanted  off*,  the  sulphate  of  lead  remaining 
was  wdgbed  alone.  The  latter  was  finally  reduced  by  the  blowpipe,  and 
the  lead  which  it  contains  obtained  in  the  metallic  form. 

The  following  ofiicial  return  of  the  consumption  of  treacle  by  indi- 
Tidnals  in  certain  localities  was  obtained,  vnth  the  view  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  lead  that  might  be  consumed  in  such  cases,  if  treacle 
made  by  the  patented  process  were  used. 

A  Beium  of  me  Quantity  of  Treacle  conntmed  by  Indmdmdi  at  the  Pricti 

herein  named: — 

Bavenhead — 12  persons  consumed 6lb8.  per  week. 

4    ditto     ditto   2lbs.    ditto. 

Average  for  eadi  individual    }lb.      ditta 

Blakely,  Middleton,  and  Alkrington— 
In  one  family  8  diildren  consume  S^lbs.  per  week. 
Ditto  ditto  3  ditto  ditto  3  lbs.  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  2  adults  ditto  2  lbs,  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  8  diildren  ditto  S^lbs.  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  6  ditto  ditto  7  lbs,  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  3  ditto  ditto  3  lbs.  ditto. 
Average,  lib.  and  ^th  each  individual  per  week. 

Bury  (Lancashire)— 87  individuals 32ilbs.  per  week. 

Each  individual  0.3735lb.      ditto. 

More  consumed  in  hot  weather,  when  they  make  what  is  called 
"Treadehum." 

Taking  4lb8.  of  treacle  to  contun  a  quantity  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead, 
equivalent  to  6.32  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead,  as  shown  bv  the  analysis  of 
Professors  Thomson,  Graham,  and  Hofmann,  one  pound  of  treade  will 
contidn  1.58  grain  of  sulphate  of  lead;  therefore,  according  to  the  foregoing 
retoms,  eadi  individual  would  consume  weekly  as  follows: — 

Bavenhead 0.79  grahi 

Bhikely 1.67    " 

Middleton 1.84    " 

Alkrington  1.75    " 

Bury 0.59    •* 

Total 6.64  grains. 
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Ayerage,  1.32  grain  foir  each  indirxdaal  per  week;  or  for  the  year,  68.64 
grams  for  each  person. 
Minimiun,  80.68  grains  ;  maxinrnm,  95.66  grains  per  year  each  person. 

O.  Pbtixifs,  Surveying  General  Examiner. 
Laboratory,  Inland  Revenue,  Jufy  5,  1850. 

The  Govemment  haying  now  ascertained  the  presence  of  lead  in 
the  sugar,  and  especially  in  the  treacle,  and  having  ascertained  the 
consumption  of  treacle,  applied  for  medical  opinions  as  to  the  effisote 
to  be  apiHrehended  from  the  use  of  these  substances. 

Inland  Eevenue  Office,  Old  Broad  Street, 
Jufy  6,  1850. 
Gbhtlehbn, — An  analysis  of  sogar,  refined  by  the  mode  specified  in 
Dr.  John  Scofiera's  patent,  has  lately  been  undertaken  by  desiie  of  the 
Goremment. 

l^e  gentlemen  employed  in  that  analysis  were  Dr.  Thomson,  Ftofessor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Graham,  Proleasor  of 
Chemistiy  in  University  College,  London ;  and  Dr.  Hofinaxm,  FrolesBor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Chemistry,  London. 

I  have  received  thmr  report,  dated  26th  of  June,  and  I  am  now  desirous 
of  ascertaining  your  opinion,  as  medical  jurists  and  practitioners,  as  to 
the  safety  of  consnming  sugar,  bastards,  and  treacle  so  pr^ared. 

I  ther^ore  transmit  the  report  to  you,  and  a  statement,  signed  by  Mr. 
George  Phillips,  of  the  actual  consumption  of  treacle  in  several  of  the 
numuOeicturing  districts  of  Lancashire.  This  statement  has  been  oollected 
by  persons  having  the  best  opportunities  of  informatioD,  and  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  authentic. 

I  have  to  request  your  opinion  on  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  the 
quantities  consumed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  Wood. 
To  Dr,  Pereira,  FJR.S,^  Physician  to  the  London  Hospitai, 
and  late  Lecturer  en  Materia  Medica. 
Dr,  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  MediccU 

Jurisprudence  at  Gw^s  Hospital. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris' 
prudence  in  Universiiy  College, 

London,  Jufy  16,  1850. 
Sib — ^In  accordance  with  your  request,  that  we  should  furnish  you  with 
our  opinion  "  as  to  the  safety  of  consumers  of  sugar,  bastards,  and  treacle," 
prepared  by  the  mode  specified  in  Dr.  John  Sc(^em's  patent,  the  under- 
signed beg  to  make  you  the  following  report : — 

As  the  basis  of  our  opinion  we  have  assumed  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  two  pax>ers  which  you  have  fhrnished  us,  namely,  a 
copy  of  a  report  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Graham,  and  Hofmann  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  chemical  examination  of  the  mode  of  refining  sugar,  described 
in  the  specification  of  Dr.  John  Scofiern,  of  date  December  8*  1847  ;  and 
also  a  return  by  Mr.  G.  Phillips  of  the  quantity  of  treacle  consumed  by 
individuals  of  Bavenhead,  Blakely,  Middleton,  AU^ngton,  and  Bury 
(liancashire). 

From  the  chemical  report  it  appears  that  the  maximum  and  minimum 
quantities  of  sulphate  of  lead  obtained  from  refined  sugar,  bastards,  and 
treacle,  obtained  liy  Dr.  Scoffern's  process,  were  as  follows  :— 

4ib8.  Mazimam.  Mbmnnm. 

Befined  sugar  1.05    grain 0    grain 

Bastards   ..- 1.826  grain 0.42  grain 

Treacle 6.32    grains  0.87  grain 
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It  fnrtlier  appears  from  Mr.  G,  Fhillip8*0  return,  JiefKure  quoted,  that  the 
eonsiimptian  of  treacle  hj  123  penoDS  wae  62ilb8 — 

lbs.  of  treacle  eon- 
simied  per  week. 

Rayenhead { *^  penons  .^.™....    6 


Blakely,     Middleton,   and  (IB  children    20 

A Ikrington*,. ««..#■»»«.<..>  I  2  adults    ..^.......m.    2 

Bury  (LaSocaahire)    .........    87  IndiTiduals  32^ 

Toftal  ««...  123  penons  62i  Ibe. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  quantity  comnimed  per  we^  is  as  fbUowa  : 

Maximum.       Mimmxmi. 

Treacle  consumed  per  week  hy  one  person 1 .66  0.3735 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  41hs.  of  treacle  contain  a  quantity  of  metallic 
lead  equivalent  to  6.32  grains  of  the  sulphate,  it  follows  that  the  maximum 
and  minimum  quantity  of  lead  consumed  by  one  person  per  week  and  per 
year  would  be  as  follows : — 

Per  Week.  Per  Tear. 

Maximum.  Minimum.       Miaxmmm.  Mininram, 
Bidphate  of  lead  ooasmned    ...  1.843        0.590  95.836        30.68 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  our  inrestigation,  we 
ought  to  calculate  the  eflfect  likely  to  he  produced  by  a  maximttm  quantity 
of  lead  taken  in  treacle. 

Our  inquiries  therefore,  will  be  directed  to  the  eflects  likely  to  be  jpro- 
duoed  by  the  ingestioii  of  a  quantity  of  lead  equiralent  to  1.843  grain 
weekly,  or  95.836  grains  annually  of  the  sulphate. 

We  hafe,  however,  thought  it  desirable  to  calculate,  in  the  first  place, 
what  quantities  of  metallic  lead  are  equivalent  to  the  above-mentioned 
quantities  of  the  sulphate.  Assuming  152  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead  to 
contain  104  grains  of  metallic  lead,  it  follows  that  1.843  grain  of  sulphate 
of  lead  is  equiyalent  to  1.261  grain  of  metallic  lead,  and  that  95.836  grains 
of  sulphate  of  lead  are  equivalent  to  65.572  grains  of  metallic  lead. 

Our  investigation,  therefore,  practically  resolves  itself  into  the  inquiry 
whether  1.261  grain  of  metallic  lead,  contained  in  a  salt  of  lead  capable  of 
becoming  dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  alimentary  canal,  swallowed 
weekly  for  probably  many  months,  is  capable  of  producing  serious  injury 
to  health. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  e3qnressing  our  decided  conviction  that  the 
weekly  use  of  less  than  1.261  grain  of  lead  would  be  likely  to  prove  highly 
injurious  to  health  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  might  give  rise  to 
alarming  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

Dr.  H.  Gueneau  de  Mussey,  in  his  interesting  **  History  of  the  Cases  of 
Poisoning  by  Lead  which  lately  occurred  at  Claremont,"  tells  us,  that  the 
habitual  use  during  seven  months  (namely,  from  March  to  the  beginning 
of  October,  1848)  of  water,  containing,  according  to  Dr.  Hoftnann's 
analysis,  one  grain  of  metallic  lead  in  the  gallon,  gave  rise  to  alarming  and 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  in  thirteen  persons  (eleven  men 
md  two  women )  out  of  the  thirty-eight  inhabitants  of  the  pidace.  Indeed, 
four  of  the  patients  maxiifested  some  symptoms  of  poisoning  after  five 
months'  use  of  the  water.  This  water  was  used  in  all  culinary  and  table 
purposes,  and,  previously  to  the  discovery  of  its  deleterious  character, 
even  in  the  preparation  of  tisaas  and  lavements. 

We  know  not  what  might  have  been  the  average  quantity  of  this  water 
which  was  consumed  by  each  individual  daUy,  but  if  we  assume  that  each 
po'son  swallowed  daily  the  lead  contamed  in  a  quart  of  water,  we  should 
then  have  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  metallic  lead  taken  daily,  or  1.75  grain 
weekly,  or  3a.25  grains  iu  five  months  (153  days). 
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The  weekly  quantitTof  metallic  lead  aaramed  to  be  taken  in  this  wator 
is  greater  than  that  caicahited  to  be  taken  in  treacle,  according  to  Mr.  G. 
Fhilljpa's  return. 

At  the  rate  of  1.261  grain  weddy,  it  would  take  212  days,  or  aboat 
BCTen  mon^  to  introduce  81.25  grains  of  lead  into  the  system. 

It  does  not,  as  we  oonodTe,  fall  within  the  objects  of  this  Beport  to  enter 
at  length  into  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  lead  poisoning ;  but  we  nmy 
obserre  that  the  compounds  of  lead  are  well  known  to  be  most  insidions  in 
their  action.  When  swallowed,  they  are  absorbed,  and  accumulate  in  the 
system ;  hence,  when  taken  in.  minute  doses  during  a  long  period  of  time» 
they  give  rise  to  yarious  alanmng  symptoms,  which  may  end  fatally, 
unless  the  cause  be  withdrawn. 

Perhaps,  the  best  test  which  we  can  apply  to  the  solution  of  a  question 
of  this  kind,  is  to  inquire  whether  we,  by  ourselres  or  our  families,  would 
knowingly  consume  an  article  of  food  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  weekly  into  our  bodies  one  grain  and  a  half^  or  eren  one  grain, 
of  a  compound  of  lead.  Our  answer  is,  assuredly  not.  If  we  could  ]^ro- 
cure  the  article  of  food  free  Arom  such  contamination,  we  should  rq}ect 
that  which  conttdned  this  proportion  of  lead  poison  j  and  if  we  ooidd  not 
procure  it  in  an  unoontaminated  state,  we  should  prefer  abandoning  alto- 
gether the  use  of  food  which  might  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences 
to  health.  £yen  supposing  that  there  were  no  facts  to  show  that  rery 
minute  doses  of  lead  poison  taken  daily  for  many  weeks  may  seriously 
endanger  health,  the  risk  is  too  great  to  be  incurred. 

For  the  reason  abore  assigned,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  treacle  pro- 
duced by  Dr.  Sooffem's  process  cannot  be  used  as  a  daily  article  of  food  in 
the  quantities  spedfied  in  the  return,  or  eyen  in  smaller  quantities,  with- 
out exposing  those  who  consume  it  to  the  risk  of  slow  poisoning  by  lead. 

OSMSBAI.  BBXAULB  OR  THE  PROCESS. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Chemical  Reporters  show  that  samples  of 
sugar,  bastards,  and  treacle,  manufactured  with  the  greatest  care  by  persona 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Scoflem's  process,  do  inrariably  contain  a  portion  of 
lead,  which  is  chiefly  washed  into  the  treade.  Hence  the  test  and  coun- 
tertest  advised  in  the  process  are  not  capable  of  showing  that  the  sugar  is 
i^  from  lead,  even  when  these  tests  are  employed  by  experienced  persons. 
If  worked  by  inexperienced  persons,  a  very  large  quantity  of  lead  may 
remain  in  the  syrups,  and  be  diffused  through  the  refined  sugar,  or  carried 
into  the  treade.  Without  the  constant  supervision  of  a  skilful  chemist, 
the  public  health  would  be  greatly  endangered  by  the  general  consumption 
of  saccharine  substances  so  prepared,  and  even  under  the  supervision  it 
would  appear  from  the  analysis  of  the  samples  that,  while  the  consumers 
of  refined  sugar  might  possibly  escape,  the  consumers  of  treade  would  be 
liable  to  suffer,  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  or  months,  from  the  usual 
effects  of  lead  poison. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  said  refers  to  the  application  of  sub-acetate 
of  lead  to  the  process  of  sugar  refining.  WiUi  regud  to  the  question  dT 
its  employment  in  the  original  extraction  from  cane  juice,  we  have  not 
the  same  satisfactory  data  afforded  by  quantitative  analysis  as  those  which 
have  been  supplied  to  us  with  regard  to  the  former  process.  But  it 
appears  to  us  that  all  which  we  have  sud  on  this  subject  applies  ii/ortiori, 
to  the  extraction  Oi  sugar  ftom  cane  juice. 

Further,  if  the  refining  process  is  carried  on,  not  upon  the  ordinaiy  raw 
sugars  and  molasses  at  present  imported,  but  upon  materials  already 
chamd  with  a  noxious  proportion  of  lead  by  the  introduction  of  Dr. 
Scoffem's  patent  into  the  first  manufacture,  it  may  be  fairly  antidpated 
that  the  proportion  of  lead  in  the  treade^  which  is  the  residue  of  (he  douUe 
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procen,  wOl  be  eonaiderably  larger  than  that  foond  in  the  tmde  ef  the 
present  mann&ctnre. 

We  are,  Sir,  joum  respeetfolly, 

JONATHAir  FfeBSZBA, 

AurnxD  Swainb  Tatlob, 
WiLUAU  Bekjamin  Cabfsmteb. 
To  John  Woodf  Etq^  Chturmam  of  Inland  JUvenue 

These  reporta  haying  been  communicated  to  the  patentee,  counter- 
statements  naTC  been  made  with  theyiew  of  proving  that,  should  the 
sugar,  made  by  Dr.  Scoffem's  process,  contain  anj  portion  of  lead,  it 
must  be  in  the  state  of  sulphite,  and  lliat  this  salt  of  lead  is  p^eetly 
innocuous.  The  following  is  the  correspondence,  which  has  been 
officiallj  published,  relating  to  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

From  Dr.  WUUam  Gregory^  Profeisor  oj  Chamtiy^  Unwenify^  Edmbwrgh, 

^  Umbwrgh^  April  21,  1850. 

OEBTLBMBir,— I  hBYC  uow  coutlnued  my  trials  of  the  sulphite  of  lead 
on  dogs  and  rabbits  ever  since  I  wrote  last,  with  certain  interruptions 
caused  by  the  animals  haying  been  repeatedly  stolen,  so  that  I  had  to  get 
new  ones.  A  day  or  two  after  I  wrote,  a  dog  who  was  taking  it,  and  had 
as  yet  odiibited  no  bad  eflfecte,  became  ilL  I  was  a  little  puzzled,  but  I 
could  not  belieye  that  the  sulphite  was  the  cause  of  it  On  strict  inquiry 
I  found  that  he  had  the  day  before  got  loose,  and  entered  the  Uboratoiy, 
where  he  was  seen  eating  something  out  of  a  drawer  with  refuse,  dyeing 
siuffs  and  liquors.  iThis  explained  it;  he  recovered  in  two  days,  and 
again  took  the  sulphite  readily,  without  the  slightest  bad  effect,  for  some 
f  ^  weeks,  when  he  was  stolen.    Another  dog,  who  had  taken  it  abundantly 

for  about  a  fortnight,  and  was  perfectly  lively  and  well,  was  taken  away 
by  his  owners,  in  order  to  be  operated  on  under  chloroform;  but  he  got 
such  a  dose  of  it  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  All  my  rabbits  throve  per- 
fectly on  food  plastered  daily  with  about  three  to  five  grains  for  each,  imd 
they  were  so  well  and  fat  that  their  appearance  evidently  tempted  a  thief, 
who  three  times  succeeded  in  carrying  them  off.  AH  these  animals  made 
no  diflculty  about  taking  the  sulphite,  and,  as  fkr  as  I  could  see,  it  did 
them  no  harm  whatever.  I  think  myself,  therefore,  now  justified  in 
declaring  my  opinion  that  the  sulphite  of  l«id,  even  when  taken  daily  for 
weeks  in  considerable  quantity,  is  perfectly  innocuous,  and  as  harmless  as 
90  mich  chalk  would  be.  This,  indeed,  might  be  predicted  from  its  excessive 
insolubility  and  very  stable  nature,  arising  from  the  powerful  afiinity  of 
sulphuroQS  add  for  oxide  of  lead — ^this  prevents  the  formation  of  car- 
bonate (white  lead),  which  is  truly  the  poisonous  lead-compound.  Even 
the  ndpkate^  whidi  is  not  by  any  means  so  insoluble  as  the  sulphite,  is 
innocuous  when  pure.  The  sulphite,  therefore,  is  it  fortiori  harmless.  I 
should  have  no  objection  personuly  to  use  the  sugar  made  by  Dr.  Scoffern's 
process,  even  if  some  sulphite  were  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  Of  course, 
if  this  did  not  happen,  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  even  imaginary 
danger,  when  the  sulphurous  add  lias  been  properly  used,  to  separate  any 
lead  that  might  be  present  as  acetate. 

Ton  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  3rou  please  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  this  letter.  I  remahi,  &c.. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

(Signed)  WiLLUM  Gbboobt. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Charles,  London. 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Christison,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Britbh  Association,  which  is  at  variance  with  that  of 
Dr.  Gregory,    (See  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal,  p.  150.) 
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LETTER  FROM  FROFSSflOR  BRANDS. 

Mogal  Mint,  JvJy  27, 1850. 

Gentlemen, — ^In  Gompllance  with  your  request,  I  have  perused  the  report 
of  Messrs.  Thomson,  GjEaham,  aad  Hofmann,  and  can  see  nothing  in  it  to 
ffiifticfl  my  ooofldeace  in  the  merits  of  Dr.  Scofiem's  process,  when  conducted 
with  common  skill  and  attention* 

Those  gentlemen  state  that  they  hare  detected  lead  in  moist  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  that  they  hare  also  found  it  in  treacle  prepared  hy 
the  old  and  UBual  process,  and  they  refer  its  presence  in  these  cases  to 
white  paint,  and  to  leaden  pipes  and  cisterns.  They  did  not  detect  lead  in 
loaf  sugar  from  the  same  factory  in  which  the  treaele  did  eootain  lead. 
But  as  they  i4>pear  to  have  examined  the  gooda  of  one  house  only,  I 
think  that  further  inquiry  is  neoeMaiy  before  any  general  conehistons  can 
be  safely  arrived  at,  respecting  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  traces  of 
lead  in  the  different  varieties  of  sugar  in  oommoBL  usa 

Of  nine  samples  of  loaf  sugar,  prepared  according  to  Scofiem's  patent, 
they  found  traces  of  lead  in  eight^its  average  quantity  in  the  nine  sam- 
ples, amounting  to  the  infinitessimal  proportion  of  0.05  of  a  grain  in  each 
pound  of  the  sugar. 

As  respects  the  treacle  resulting  firom  Scofiem's  manufacture,  it  appears 
that  the  only  fair  sample  examined,  namely,  that  marked  "  for  consump- 
tion,** contained  0.595  of  a  grain  of  lead  in  each  four  pounds,  or  0.149  of  a 
grain  of  lead  in  each  pound  of  treacle ;  and  that  a  similar  and  even  larger 
quantity  of  lead  was  found  in  the  treacle  resulting  from  the  ordinary 
manufacture. 

Messrs.  Thomson,  Graham,  and  Hofmann  appear,  however,  to  have 
examined  one  sample  only  <^  such  ordinary  tresiue,  namely,  tliat  obtained 
at  the  factory  where  the  loaves  were  deriv^ ;  but  I  think  that  both  loaves 
and  treacle  coming  firom  other  sources  should  also  have  been  examined,  for 
I  believe  that,  in  the  low  sugars  and  treade  of  commerce,  lead  and  copper 
are  not  uncommon  ingredients. 

An  essential  point  has  also  been  overlooked  in  Messrs.  Thomson,  Grsham, 
and  Hofmann*s  Report,  namely,  the  itate  in  which  lead  exists  in  ordinary, 
as  compared  with  Scoffeni*s  treacle  ;  in  the  former  it  is  said  to  be  found 
chiefly  as  carbonate  of  lead,  whidi  is  poisonous  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is 
in  the  state  of  sulphite,  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Gregory  is  innocuous.  These  are  points  which,  having  important  bearings 
upon  the  question  at  issue,  require  experimental  investigation. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  former  opinion  respecting  the  insolubility  of 
sulphite  of  lead,  and  the  possibility  of  the  separation  of  all  traces  of  lead 
from  syrup  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  are  admitted  by  Messrs. 
Thomson>  Graham,  and  Hofhiann,  because  these,  in  conjunction  witli  the 
inertness  of  sulphite  of  lead,  are  the  points  on  which  the  safety  of  Scoffem's 
process  depends. 

That  the  objects  attained  by  Scoffem*s  process  are  equally  attainable  by 
other  perfectly  unobjectionable  methods,  I  cannot  admit ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  this  ingenious  and  effective  invention  should  be  deprecated  merely 
because  it  involves  the  use  of  a  salt  of  lead,  leaden  pipes,  pumps,  and 
cisterns,  and  all  kinds  of  copper  vessels  might  upon  similar  grounds  be 
interdicted.  In  respect  to  the  Medical  Beport  of  l)rs.  Fereira,  Taylor,  and 
Carpenter,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  gentlemen  found  their  inferences  as 
to  the  mischievous  character  of  Scoffem*s  process  upon  two  data,  neither 
of  which  is  equitable  ;  first,  they  adopt  the  quantity  of  lead  contained  in 
a  sample  of  treacle  avowedly  impure,  and  delivered  as  such  from  the  sugar- 
house,  as  the  basis  of  their  calculations  ;  and,  secondly,  t|iey  assume  that 
the  sulphite  is  a  poisonous  9aU  of  lead,  and  that  it  caimot  be  exdudsd  from 
the  sugar. 
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I  must  novr  coodade  by  repeating  my  conviction  that,  with  common 
care  and  attention,  sugar,  in  a  wholesale  way,  may  be  made  free  from  lead 
by  ScofTem's  process  •,  and  that  the  presence  of  traces  of  sulphite  of  lead 
in  his  treacle  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  presence  of  traces  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  common  in  all  treacle. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  more  extended  experience  in  Scoffem's  process 
should  prove  that,  with  ordinary  precaution,  sugar  free  from  lead  cannot 
be  produced  by  it  on  the  large  scale,  and  the  sulphite  of  lead  is  a  poisonous 
salt,  then  I  think  that  common  sense  would  suggest  its  abandonment. 

I  reuMiin,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  William  Thomas  Bravoe. 

Messrs.  Cootey  Browne,  jr  Co.,  King's  Arms  Yard. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  CHARLES  WOOD,  BABT.,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 

EXCHEQUER. 

Sir, — On  my  return  to  England  yesterday,  the  report  of  Drs.  Hofmann, 
Thomson,  and  Professor  Graham,  together  with  the  reply  of  Messrs. 
Coote,  Browne,  and  Co.,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brande  to  those  gentlemen, 
were  put  into  my  hands. 

The  statcmens  contained  in  these  memorials  are  so  pertinent,  that  my 
own  comments  will  be  but  few. 

Although  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  your  investigators  allege,  that  my 
process,  properly  conducted,  is  capable  of  absolutely  removing  lead  which 
may  exist  dissolved  in  sugar  solutions,  there  exists  a  still  more  powerful 
guarantee  of  its  safety  in  the  fact  that  it  unerringly  converts  aU  soluble 
lead  present  into  an  insoluble,  and,  therefore,  perfectly  innocuous  condition ; 
heuce  the  ultimate  issue  is  a  physiological  one,  to  be  decided  by  experiments  on 
living  animals. 

Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
has,  after  prolonged  experiments  on  animals,  pronounced  the  sulphite  of 
lead  to  be  as  harmess  as  chalk ;  and  I  myself,  and  some  friends  conversant 
with  the  fact,  are  ready  to  demonstrate  the  harmlessness  of  sulphite  of 
lead  by  ingesting  for  any  time  so  much  of  this  substance  as  an  equal 
number  of  other  individuals  will  ingest  chalk.  /  am  ready,  moreover,  to 
expose  my  own  children  to  the  same  test. 

In  Spain,  the  British  Vice-Consul  of  Motril  has  for  a  considerable  time 
used  sugar  in  his  family  made  by  my  process  without  the  second  filtratio  i, 
and  hence,  which  contained  sulphite  of  lead  in  the  maximum  proportion 
which  could  have  been  present  under  the  grossest  possible  mismanagement. 

This  was  done  purposely,  and  after  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Gregory's  com- 
munication. 

The  physiological  fact  which  doubly  guarantees  the  safety  of  my  process, 
is  wholly  disregarded  by  your  investigators ,  "who  have  committed  the  grave 
error  of  converting  all  the  lead  present,  in  whatever  condition,  into  the 
sulphate,  and  estimating  it  as  sucb,  although  Dr.  Taylor,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  only  writer  on  poisons  amongst  your  investigators,  quotes 
experiments  of  Orflla  to  prove  that  sulphate  of  lead,  being  insoluble,  is 
not  poisonous,  and  Dr.  Gregory  has  proved  that  the  sulphite  is  even  more 
insoluble  than  the  sulphate. 

Your  investigators  limit  their  remarks  to  the  refinery  operations  ;  as 
regards  the  case  of  cane  juice,  the  only  experimental  testimony  brought 
before  your  consideration  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Shier.  With  respect 
to  this  gentleman's  report,  I  will  solicit  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
admits  the  complete  separation  of  lead  as  indicated  by  the  test,  but  subse- 
quently propounds  the  discovery  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  lead  (form 
not  mentioned)  in  the  results.  Now,  subsequently  to  testing,  and  before 
the  elimination  of  results,  the  sugar  solution,  to  Dr.  Shier's  knowledge,  came 
very  largely  in  contact  with  vessels  painted  with  red  lead;  hence  the  discovery 
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of  a  Tery  mimite  quantity  of  lead  may,  with  the  highest  degree  of  ^o- 
babillty,  be  attributed  to  this  source. 

Tour  inyestigotors  disapprove  of  the  use  of  a  poison  in  the  preparation 
of  an  article  of  food  when  it  can  be  avoided,  a  proposition  which,  if  rigidJj 
accepted,  would  not  admit  of  the  use  of  lime  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
sugar  manufacture. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  for  me  to  remark  that  the 
result  of  my  operations  on  Spanish  cane-juice  on  the  large  scale  has  been 
the  production  of  upwards  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  lieu  of  the  six 
or  seven  per  cent,  as  extracted  by  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture, 
and  this  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  I  am  ready  to  Aimish  samples 
of  this  sugar,  or  to  exhibit  the  workings  themselves  to  any  properly- 
qualified  delegate. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  whether  a  process  yielding  an  increase  of  200 
per  cent,  should  be  impeded  in  deference  to  anything  short  of  the  most 
precise  testimony  as  to  the  danger  which  it  involves. 

I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: — 

1.  That  whilst  all  lead  which  may  be  present  in  sugars  prepared  by  the 
ordinary  process  is  necessary  soluble,  or  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  in  both 
cases  poisonous,  all  lead  present  in  sugars  made  by  my  process,  and  as  the 
result  of  that  process  is  necessarily  insoluble,  and  therefore  innocuous. 

2.  Hiat  if  small  traces  of  lead  in  any  form  are  to  be  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous wheal  present  in  sugar  or  treacle,  there  is  not  a  refiner  in  the 
United  Kingdom  whose  goods  will  not  be  subject  to  condemnation. 

Finally,  I  solicit  another  and  more  extensive  chemical  examination  not 
only  of  my  sugars,  but  of  sugars  from  various  refineries  to  be  indicated  by 
me  with  myself,  or  one  or  more  Chemists  deputed  by  me,  present  to  check 
results;  these  results  to  be  published,  as  well  as  the  form  of  analysis 
which  led  to  them,  care  being  taken  to  indicate  the  precise  state  in  which 
lead,  if  any,  was  found. 

I  solicit  a  physiological  investigation  of  the  effects  of  sulphite  oi  lead 
on  the  human  economy,  and  reiterate  my  offer  of  myself,  my  children,  and 
many  scientific  friends  to  take  any  dose  of  sulphite  of  lead,  and  for  any 
time  that  any  equal  number  of  individuals  shall  take  equal  doses  of  chalk. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  John  Scoffbrit. 

(^Memorandum')* 

A  note  was  this  day  received  by  Dr.  Scoffem  from  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  on 
behalfof  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  August  9,  1850,  stating 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  all  the  papers  and  correspondence  connected 
with  the  investigation  into  Dr.  Scofiem's  process,  together  with  letters 
received  from  Dr.  Scoffem  and  his  solicitor. 

This  note  has  unfortunately  been  mislaid,  but  the  above  memorandum 
contains  the  substance  of  it. 

Qenecal  Agent  fixr  Dr.  Sooffem's  Patent 

London^  Augutt  10, 1850. 

TO  THB  BIGHT  HON.  SIE  C.  W00D»  BAST.,  CHAHCELLOR  OF  TBB  EXCHEQUER. 

74^  CHd  Broad  Street,  London,  Aug.  10,  1850. 

Sib,-— I  have  this  moment  received  your  communication,  through  Mr. 
Arbutimot,  of  the  9th  inst,  stating  that  it  is  your  intention  to  lay  the 
whole  of  the  papers  relative  to  my  patent  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  now  take  the  liberty  of  remmding  you  that  the  letters  of  Professor 
Brande,  of  Messrs.  Coote,  Browne,  and  Co.,  and  of  myself,  have  fully 
estaUidied  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  chemical  and  medical  commis- 
sionera  (aiq[K)inted  by  yourself  without  any  oommunication  with  me,  or 
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afibrding  me  the  slightest  opportunity  of  guarding  them  against  any  error 
which  their  mode  of  procedure  might  involve)  are  erroneous  in  several 
respects. 

1.  They  have  chosen  as  their  standard  of  comparison  the  sugars  and 
treacle  only  of  one  manufacturer  by  the  old  process,  selected  by  themselves. 

2.  They  have  chosen,  on  my  part,  a  sample  of  sugar  and  treacle  for 
comparison  which  was  put  before  them  as  the  result  of  first  and  imperfect 
machinery,  and  which  they  knew  had  been  corrected  before  the  sample 
was  furnished. 

3.  They  had  not  distinguished  between  lead  in  a  noxious  and  lead  in  an 
innocent  form. 

4.  They  have  not  stated  their  process  of  analysis  with  such  precision  as 
to  enable  any  Chemisi  to  judge  whether  their  results  are  entitled  to  con- 
fidence. 

5.  Finally,  they  have  not  made  any  physiological  experiments  as  to  the 
nature  of  sulphite  of  lead,  although  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Gregory  as  to  the 
innocuity  of  that  substance  had  been  fhmished  to  them. 

I  protest,  therefore,  agunst  such  Report  being  issued ;  the  effect  of 
whidi  may  be  to  prejudice  any  process  which,  if  thoroughly  examined, 
will  not  only  be  found  perfectly  safe,  but  more  safe  than  the  old  process 
when  conducted  by  the  ordinary  means  of  leaden  tanks  and  pipes. 

I  solicit  any  fair  and  extended  investigation ;  but  emphatically  protest 
against  any  interference  with  my  process  on  the  strength  of  tiie  irregular, 
unchemical,  and  imperfect  Report  now  before  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Scoffebn. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Brande  have  been  much  too 
basty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  sulphite  of  lead  mi^t  be  taken 
in  small  and  constantly  repeated  doses  without  any  ill  elects,  seeing 
that  this  opinion  is  principally  founded  upon  the  great  insolubility  of 
the  sulphite.  It  has  been  proved  by  Mensonides  and  others,*  that 
insoluble  substances,  such  as  globules  of  mercury,  and  particles  of 
sulphur,  charcoal  and  starch,  are  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  blood. 
Many  substances  very  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  calomel,  car- 
bonate of  lead,  &C.,  are  nevertheless  known  to  possess  considerable 
activity  when  taken  into  the  stomach ;  others,  such  as  sulphate  of  lead, 
when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.f  In  these  cases  the  sub- 
stances are,  no  doubt,  changed  by  the  animal  fluids,  and  are  thus 
rendered  active.  The  very  msoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  rendered  to 
a  certain  extent  soluble  by  the  alkaline  cnlorides ;  and,  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  sulphite  of  lead  is  proof  against  decomposition  of  this 
kind  its  introduction  into  an  every-day  article  of  food  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  hazardous  practice. 

POISONOUS  EFFECTS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  LEAD. 

BT  M.  C.  VLAJiDIN. 

Some  years  ago  M.  de  Ru(^  proposed  to  replace  the  carbonate  of  lead 
by  sulphate  of  lead.  It  was  thought  that  this  latter  salt,  being  insoluble 
and  more  stable  ^an  the  carbonate,  would  be  less  easily  reduced  or  decom- 
posed by  the  powers  of  the  organism.  This  presumption  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  tlwt  a  workman  engaged  in  the  maniUhcture  of  sulphate  of 
I^d,  accidentally  swallowed  more  than  fifteen  grains  of  the  salt  without 


(ToMCte,  Jane  6, 1850,  page  86. 
t  See  the  next  article. 
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experiencing  any  ill  eflfects.  M.  de  Ruolz,  in  communicating  to  me  this 
result  and  his  hopes,  requested  that  I  would  try  the  action  of  sulphate  of 
lead  on  some  animals.  In  order  to  assume,  as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions 
to  which  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  white  lead  works  are  exposed,  it 
appeared  to  me  desirable  to  apply  the  metallic  salts  by  means  of  friction 
oyer  the  skin. 

I  had  the  hair  shaved  from  the  skin  of  a  dog,  and  about  serenty  grains 
of  an  ointment,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  sulphate  of  lead» 
rubbed  in  every  day.  After  the  tenth  day  the  animal  was  observed  to  be 
afTected  as  if  under  the  influence  of  the  commencements  of  intoxication. 
He  became  constipated,  r^ccted  his  food,  and  was  evidently  ill  He 
rapidly  got  worse,  and  died  on  the  twenty-second  day,  less  than  two  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  lead  having  been  used  in  the  frictions.  Analysis  indicated 
the  presence  of  the  poisonous  metal  in  the  organs,  and  especially  in  the 
liver.  Soon  after  this  experiment  the  foreman  in  M.  de  Kuolz*s  manu- 
factory was  attacked  with  lead  colic,  of  which  he  died.  M.  de  Ruolz  wa» 
the  first  to  renounce  his  faith  in  the  harmlcssness  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  ^ 

to  relinquish  its  manufacture. — Comptes  Bendus. 

IS  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  POISONOUS  ? 

BT  H.  C.  FLANDIN. 

Much  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  manufacture,  recently  introduced  by 
M.  Leclaire,  which  has  for  its  object  the  substitution  of  oxide  of  zinc  for 
carbonate  of  lead  as  a  pigment.  This  appears  a  desirable  change  in  refer- 
ence to  a  manufacture  which  has  been  classed  among  the  most  unhealthy, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  ameliorations  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  effected  in  it,  has  continued  to  carry  off  too  many  victims.    But  »  v , 

it  had  to  be  determined  how  far  oxide  of  zinc  could  be  made  and  used  on 
the  large  scale  without  injury  to  the  health  of  those  exposed  to  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  whether  the  slow  and  repeated  absorption  of  compounds  of 
zinc  was  not  to  be  feared  as  well  as  that  of  compounds  of  lead.  These 
questions  can  only  be  decided  by  time  and  the  test  of  experience,  to- 
which  this  in  common  with  other  new  manufactures  must  be  submitted. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  following  results  of  some  experiments  are- 
given  in  conflrmation  of  the  favourable  opinion  which  has  been  generally 
formed  with  reference  to  the  new  white  pigment  of  ^L  Leclaire. 

When  M.  Leclaire  opened  his  establishment  for  the  manufacture,  on  a 
commercial  scale,  of  zinc  white,  I  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  examine 
the  new  product,  and  to  point  out  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  protection  of  the  workmen.  Hefcrring  back  to  the  experiments  I  had 
made  with  the  sulphate  of  lead,  I  determined  to  submit  the  zinc  white  to 
a  similar  trial.  I  procured  a  young  dog,  from  part  of  whose  body  the 
hair  was  shaved,  and  over  this  part  about  seventy  grains  of  ointment, 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  zinc  white,  was  rubbed  daily.  Ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  days  passed,  the  ointment  being  regularly  rubbed  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  but  the  health  of  the  animal  was  not  in  the  least 
affected.  He  was  purged,  but  only  once.  So  far  from  his  losing  his  appe- 
tite or  appearing  iU,  he  fattened  on  his  good  living. 

After  this  experiment  the  animal  was  kept  for  ten  days  without  further 
treatment,  during  which  time  he  continued  in  iminterrupted  good  health. 
He  was  then  subjected  to  another  experiment  in  which  omtment  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead)  was 
applied  precisely  as  in  the  other  trials.  In  ten  days  or  rather  less  the  dog 
became  ill  and  lost  his  appetite.  All  the  symptoms  of  the  poisoning  came 
on  gradually,  and  death  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  day,  less  than  two 
ounces  of  carbonate  of  lead  having  been  used. — Comptes  Roidits, 
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BT  DB.  BOCTIER, 

of  the  Hopital  Beat\jon. 

A  MAN,  aged  fortj-two,  a  labourer,  entered  on  19th  April,  with  all  the 
tymptoras  of  metallic  colic.  He  had  been  employed  for  the  fifteen 
preyious  days  at  a  white  colour  manufactory,  along  with  five  other  work- 
men, in  barrelling  oxide  of  zinc,  and  in  repairing  casks  which  had 
contained  that  substance,  during  which  operation  they  were  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  the  powder  of  the  oxide.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  their  work  he  and  his  comrades  experienced  colic  and  a  repug- 
nance to  food,  and  the  wine  and  brandy  which  they  took  to  excite  their 
appetite  were  disgusting  to  them,  and  did  not  remove  the  clammy  taste 
wiuch  they  had  constantly  in  their  mouths.  This  man  could  not  continue 
long  at  work.  After  ten  days  of  this  employment  he  was  seized  with 
Tomiting,  severe  colic,  accompanied  by  constipation,  which  persisted  and 
increased  in  intensity  so  much  that  he  rolled  on  the  floor  in  agony.  On 
the  day  of  admission  he  continued  to  vomit,  and  to  suffer  severe  abdominal 
pain.  The  vomited  matters  were  bilious,  and  he  rejected  all  his  food 
almost  immediately  after  swallowing  it;  he  had  had  no  stool  for  five  days, 
the  belly  otherwise  was  natural,  the  tongue  whitish;  he  had  no  appetite, 
was  free  from  fever,  but  was  sleepless.  The  next  day,  20th  April,  the 
bowels  were  opened  by  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the 
painter's  purgative  dyster,  as  used  in  La  Charite  (this  consists  of  twelve 
ounces  of  wine  with  six  of  oil).  The  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  and 
the  administration  of  2)  grs.  of  opium  were  followed  by  cessation  of 
Tomiting  and  diminution  of  the  pain.  From  this  time  to  26th  April,  after 
having  taken  from  six  to  twelve  grs.  of  gamboge  daily,  and  using  frequent 
clysters  and  medicated  baths,  he  became  convalescent,  and  was  dismissed 
cured  on  4th  May. 

From  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that 
this  man  suffered  from  a  genuine  zinc  colic.  To  ascertain  that  it  was 
really  oxide  of  zinc  which  had  caused  the  illness,  M.  Bouvier  collected,  by 
washing  the  surface  of  his  body,  the  metallic  particles  which  adhere  to 
it,  and  found  them  to  consist  of  oxide  of  zinc.  We  are  not  entitled  from 
this  to  say  that  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  as  noxious  as  white  lead;  but  it 
shows,  at  least,  that  some  precautious  require  to  be  taken  by  those  who 
work  with  it  in  order  to  preserve  Uieir  health. — Comptes  Hendus, 

[We  think  further  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  oxide  of  zinc 
was  pure. — ^Ed.] 

ON  THE  USE  OF  SULPHURET  OF  ARSENICUM  AS  A 

DEPILATORY. 

BT  K.  FELIX  BODDET. 

The  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  in  which  arsenic  has  been  used,  caused 
the  legislature,  in  1845  and  1846,  to  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
sale  of  this  substance.  In  the  latter  year,  a  royal  ordonnance  interdicted 
under  severe  penalties, 

1st.  The  sale  of  arsenic  and  its  compounds  for  other  purposes  than  its 
use  in  medicine,  unless  in  combination  with  other  substances. 

2d.  The  sale  and  use  of  arsenic  and  its  compounds  for  the  steepmg  of 
grain,  the  embalming  of  bodies,  and  the  destruction  of  insects. 

In  consequence  of  these  wise  measures,  the  retail  sale  of  arsenious  acid 
has  been  suppressed,  and  this  terrible  poison,  which  not  long  since  was  in 
the  hands  of  every  agriculturist,  is  no  longer  entrusted  to  such  hands. 
Sdenoe  has  bestowed  a  great  benefit  in  depriving  the  perpetrators  of  crime 
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of  this  formidable  weapon.  But*there  are  other  arsenical  products  almost 
equal  in  power  to  arsenions  acid,  which  are  still  in  nse,  such  as  the 
sulphurets  of  arsenic 

One  of  these,  under  the  name  of  orpiri,  is  used  in  a  particular  process 
for  preparing  sheep-skins.  This  is  not  orpiment,  as  its  name  would  seem 
to  indicate,  but  artificial  or  false  realgar,  which,  according  to  Guibourt, 
contains  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid,  and  is  a  tolerably 
active  pcuson. 

The  other,  under  the  name  of  yeUow  tvJpkuret  qf  itraenic,  enters  inta 
the  composition  of  indigo  Tats,  and  forms  one  dT  the  constituents  of 
depilatory  powders  and  paste.  This  is  the  yellow  arsenic  or  false  orpiment, 
which  is  prepared  in  Germany  by  subliming  arsenious  acid  with  sulphur. 
It  contuns  94  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid,  and  only  six  per  cent,  of  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  It  is  almost  as  poisonous  as  the  arsenious  acid  itself.  The 
annual  importation  of  these  two  sulphureta  into  France,  exceeds  660,000 
pounds  weight. 

In  the  dressing  of  skins,  the  use  of  orpin  has  only  been  introduced 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  causes  the  wool  to  be  detached  from  the 
skin,  without  plunging  it  into  a  bath  of  lime,  as  was  the  practice  formerly, 
and  in  this  respect  it  has  been  found  very  serviceable. 

Having  had  occasion  to  direct  my  attention  to  some  applications  of 
chemistry  to  the  art  of  tanning,  and  to  substitute  soda  for  lime  in  that 
process,  I  was  also  led  to  inquire  into  the  use  of  orpin.  It  has  appeared 
to  me,  for  some  time  past,  that  this  subject  involved  an  important  oon- 
Blderation  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  facility  with  which 
it  has  been  obtained  by  retail  consumers,  tibe  great  quantity  of  it  which, 
in  Paris,  has  been  daily  poured  into  the  river  Bievre,  are  circumstances 
calculated  to  create  serious  inquietude  Indeed,  I  have  lately  heard  from 
liLBussy,  that  in  1846,  whilst  making  some  experiments  relating  to  a 
Bcport  to  a  Commission  of  Health,  he  had  obtained  arsenical  stains  by 
Marsh's  apparatus,  from  the  mud  procured  from  the  bottom  of  the  river 
Bievre,  and  also  from  that  of  the  Seine,  taken  from  beneath  the  bridge  of 
Austerlitz.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  could 
be  replaced,  as  a  depilatory,  by  some  other  less  dangerous  agent. 

Hitherto  the  depilatory  processes  had  not  been  submitted  to  any 
scientific  investigation  ;  and  if,  according  to  BerzeUus,  we  ought  to 
attribute  the  effects  of  the  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic  to 
the  solubility  of  the  skins  in  caustic  alkali,  this  question,  upon  which 
doubt  is  thrown  by  this  illustrious  Chemist,  leaves  unexplained  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  above  mixture  over  the  use  of  lime  alone. 

I  had,  therefore,  to  ascertain  which  was  really  the  depilatory  agent,  and 
whether  the  arsenic  performed  an  important  part  in  the  process. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  I  examined  separately  the  properties  of 
each  of  the  compounds  which  might  exist  or  be  produced  in  the  mixture 
of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  lime  and  water,  which  was  applied  to  sheep-skins 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  wool ;  and  I  thus  discovered  that  neither 
the  lime,  nor  the  arsenious  acid,  nor  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  had  any 
notable  influence  on  the  result,  but  that  this  depended  on  the  action  dT 
nascent  sulphuret  of  calcium  formed  by  the  reaction  of  Ume  on  the  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic 

I  proved,  indeed,  that  sulphuret  of  calcium  acts  powerfully  as  a  depila- 
tory when  employed  alone,  and  that  it  partakes  of  this  property  in  common 
with  the  monosulphurets  of  sodium,  of  barium,  and  of  strontium. 

These  observations  naturally  suggested  the  substitution  of  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  or  hydrosulphate  of  soda  for  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  former 
having  been  already  introduced  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  and  especially  in 
the  fabrication  of  mineral  waters  and  sulphur  baths.    This  new  agent 
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succeeded  beyond  my  hopes,  and  gave  more  rapid  results  than  the  orpin 
itself ;  so  much  so  that  only  a  few  hours  after  its  application  to  a  sheep- 
skin I  could  without  effort  detach  the  wool  in  a  single  piece. 

Nothing  could,  therefore,  he  easier  than  to  substitute  sulphuret  of 
sodium  for  sulphuret  of  arsenic  in  depilatory  processes.  The  expense  of 
the  processes  would  not  be  thereby  increased,  and  both  with  reference  to 
the  health  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  making,  powdering,  and  applying 
the  orpin,  and  the  security  of  the  public  who  are  interest^  in  restricting 
the  use  of  substances  whidi  might  be  productive  of  poisonous  effects,  such 
a  substitution  would  be  very  desirable. 

Encouraged  by  this  first  success,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
depilatory  powders  and  pastes,  which  are  extensively  used  in  the  East,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  France,  for  removing  superfluous  hairs. 

The  Turkish  numa^  and  the  depilatories  of  Flenck,  of  CoUey,  and  of 
Belcroix,  may  be  all  described  as  mixtures  in  different  proportions  of  lime 
and  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  to  which  some  add  gum,  and  others  starch,  and 
sometimes  a  little  caustic  alkali ;  and  these  preparations  are  applied  to 
the  skin  after  being  made  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water. 

These  means  do  not  always  answer  the  intended  purpose  well,  and  their 
adoption  is  subject  to  serious  evils. 

In  fact,  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic  being,  as  has  been  stated,  little 
else  than  arsenious  acid,  the  application  to  the  naked  skin  of  so  energetic 
an  agent  cannot  be  free  from  danger.    Even  the  preparation  of  these 
depilatory  powders  is  fraught  with  danger,  as  it  is  generaUv  performed  by 
persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  knowledge. 
But  my  investigations  have  shown  ^at  in  all  these  depilatories,  as  well 
as  in  those  used  by  the  leather  dressers,  the  arsenious  acid  has  no  influenoe 
in  promoting  the  required  effect,  which  might  be  more  rapidly  and  cer- 
tainly produced  by  the  use  of  a  paste  of  sulphuret  of  sodium  and  limo 
than  with  any  one  of  the  arsenical  compounds  which  have  been  hitherto 
used. 
The  following  is  the  formula  which  I  propose : — 
Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  Sodium,  or  7  „  „--*- 

Hydrosulphate  of  Soda,  crystallized  J     P***" 

Quick  Lime,  in  powder  10    ** 

Starch    10    «       Mbt 

This  powder,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  applied  over  the  skin,  acts 
so  rapidly  as  a  depilatory,  that  if  it  be  removed  in  a  minute  or  two  after 
its  application,  by  means  of  a  wooden  knife,  the  surface  of  the  skin  wiU 
be  entirely  deprived  of  hair.  By  this  process  the  removal  of  the  hair  be- 
comes so  simple,  rapid,  and  safe  an  operation,  that  it  will  probably  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  razor  in  many  cases.  Hitherto^  the  tediousness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  process,  and  above  all  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
agents  employed  as  depilatories  have  greatly  limited  their  use,  but  it  la 
easy  to  foresee  the  numerous  cases  to  which  a  process  made  easy  and  safe 
might  be  applied.  Independently  of  the  advantages  which  it  presents  in 
the  removu  of  superfluous  hair,  may  it  not  be  of  great  service  to  medical 
men  and  surgeons  in  connexion  with  the  application  of  blisters  or  epithems, 
and  also  in  oertain  operations  ? 

It  may  be  applied  to  parts  the  most  delicate  as  well  as  irregular,  and  to 
surfaces  either  limited  or  extended,  and  it  is  only  after  several  days  that 
the  hair  begins  to  reappear.— Jiwraa/  de  Pharmacie. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PYROLTGNOUS  ACID, 

PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT,  OR  WOOD  NAPHTHA, 

AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  ACETATES   OF   LIME,  SODA,  AND 

LEAD,  AND  ACETIC  ACID. 

(^Continued  from  p<ige  139.) 

Fart  VL — Manufacture  of  the  Acetate  of  Soda. — The  cold  oonoentrated 
solution  of  acetate  of  lime  (which  it  is  desirable  should  be  made  with 
distilled  acid)  is  to  be  treated  with  a  concentrated  filtered  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  specific  gravity  about  1.250  temperature  98°,   and 
Agitated  well  by  machinery,  if  convenient,  during  the  precipitation  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  till  a  little  of  the  liquor  from  the  decomposing  vessel  in 
which  this  operation  is  conducted  will  not  show  any  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  a  test-tube^    When  this  takes 
place,  the  contents  of  the  decomposing  vessel  must  be  run  on  to  a  back, 
and  then  filtered  into  a  cistern.    Two  of  these  backs  will  be  required  if 
the  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  each  furnished  with  a 
cistern,  as  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  washing  to  get  all  the  acetate  of 
soda  from  the  sulphate  of  lime ;  they  are  to  be  furnished  with  false 
bottoms,  and  filters  of  stout  twilled  flannel.    It  is  immaterial  whether 
they  are  made  square  or  round  ;  the  former  is  most  convenient  where  it  is 
desirable  to  economise  room  ;   each  ought  to  communicate  with  hoth 
cisterns,  so  that  when  one  back  has  ceased  to  pour  strong  liquor  into  one 
cistern  the  pipe  may  be  stopped  with  a  plug,  and  that  communicating 
with  the  other  cistern  opened  for  receiving  the  washings  of  the  backs. 
It  ma^  be  ascertained  when  the  precipitate  is  sufSciently  washed  by  the 
taste  of  the  liquor  running  away  from  it  into  the  weak  liquor  cistern, 
when  it  is  tasteless  or  nearly  so,  the  sulphate  of  lime  must  be  dug  off  with 
a  wooden  spade  or  shovel  (iron  is  apt  to  cut  the  flannel),  the  back  is  then 
ready  for  another  batch  from  the  decomposing  vessel.    The  liquor  is  now 
to  be  pumped  from  the  cisterns  into  the  iron  pans,  which  ought  to  be  so 
cast  that  they  may  offer  as  much  heated  surface  as  possible,  and  yet  be 
not  too  large  for  a  man  to  keep  their  contents  in  a  state  of  brisk  agitation 
with  an  iron  stirrer  broad  and  flat  at  the  end.    As  it  approaches  dryness 
the  temperature  should  not  much  exceed  500°,  otherwise  the  acetate  will 
be  decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonate.    Great  nicety  is  required  in 
this  part  of  the  manipulation,  which  depends  entirely  on  the  skill  of  the 
workman.    When  the  mass  is  in  quiet  fusion,  and  there  is  no  fh>thing  up, 
the  process  is  usually  finished.    Having  thus  dissipated  the  tar,  the  dry 
ncetate  may  either  be  at  once  converted  into  acetic  acid,  or  dissolved  and 
ciystallised ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  the  latter  condition.    It  is  most  con- 
veniently dissolved  in  a  large  cylindrical  lead  vessel,  heated  by  shooting 
steam  into  it.    When  the  solution  is  completed,  it  may  be  run  through  a 
flannel  filter  into  the  top  of  a  course  of  steamers,  furnished  with  coils  of 
three-quarter  inch  lead  pipe.    These  vessels  are  made  of  four  pound  sheet 
lead  cased  in  boards.    The  best  size  is  about  twenty-four  feet  long,  four 
feet  wide,  and  about  nine  inches  deep.    The  pipe  should  be  coiled  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  go  up  and  down  about  three  times.    Too  much 
pipe  cannot  be  used,  as  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  depends  upon  the 
quantity  employed.    As  the  evaporation  proceeds,  the  liquor  ought  to  be 
syphoned  from  the  top  to  the  second,  and  afterwards  to  the  third  steamer, 
and  thus  make  room  for  more  bulky  weakly  liquor  -,  from  the  dissolving 
lead  when  a  pellicle  appears  on  its  surface,  it  should  be  syphoned  off  into 
leads,  and  left  for  a  couple  or  three  days  ^according  to  the  season)  to 
erystallise.    These  leads  need  not  be  of  heavier  metal  than  four  pounds, 
and  made  four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  nine  inches  deep,  but  their 
form  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  crystals  required.    Should 
they  be  wanted  larger  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  above,  the  leads  must 
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be  deeper,  packed  in  sawdust,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  longer  time.  When 
the  crystallisation  is  complete,  the  mother-liquor  must  he  taken  from  the 
crystals  and  emptied  into  the  dissolving  lead,  and  with  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  used  in  dissolving  fresh  fusel  salt 
from  the  torrifying-pans  ;  the  crystal  must  then  be  cut  out  of  the  leads, 
and  thrown  into  a  conical-shaped  drainer  and  well  washed.  The  liquor 
caught  from  the  drainer  must  be  put  into  the  dissolving  lead  also.  The 
crystals  are  now  to  be  removed  from  the  drainer  to  the  dxying-stove, 
where,  after  having  been  a  few  hours  on  the  shelves,  they  should  be  jMicked 
in  casks,  and  the  sooner  they  are  sold  or  used  the  better,  as  by  keeping  a 
loss  of  weight  is  sustained  by  deliquescence.  The  following  process  has 
been  employed  in  the  Combrook  Works,  near  Manchester,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Halliday : — 

The  rectified  pyrolignous  acid  is  saturated  with  lime,  and  the  resulting 
solution  of  acetate  of  lime  boiled  down  to  specific  gravity  1.200.  This 
solution  is  now  dosed  with  sulphate  of  soda,  obtained  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  acetate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid,  until  there  is  no  further  preci- 
pitate ;  sulphate  of  lime  then  falls  down,  and  acetate  of  soda  remains  in 
solution.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  thrown  upon  stone  filters,  twelve  ft.  by 
six  ft.,  and  washed  with  water  until  the  solution  comes  off  so  weak  as  not 
to  be  sufficient  to  afford  remuneration  for  the  expenses  of  labour,  time,  and 
fuel.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  along  with  the  washings  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  is  next  boiled  down  in  iron  pots,  six  ft.  long  by  three  ft. 
deep,  cold  set,  until  its  specific  gravity  reaches  1.300.  During  the  evapo- 
ration, the  excess  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  fished  up  in  ladles,  pierced  full  of 
holes,  and  the  salt  laid  on  drainers  suspended  over  the  pot  from  whicli  it 
had  been  raised.  The  solution  at  1.300  specific  gravity,  is  allowed  to  settle 
over  night,  and  then  drawn  off  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  dissolved 
in  dilute  pyrolignous  acid,  and  ^e  solution  at  1.270  drawn  off  after 
settling  for  a  fresh  crystallization  ;  the  crystals  are  again  dissolved,  drawn 
off  at  specific  gravity  1.500,  dried  and  fused.  The  solution  of  fused  salt 
is  evaporated  down,  crystallized,  and  the  crystals  again  dried  and  fused, 
and  the  fused  salt  allowed  to  flow  out  on  an  iron  plate,  where  it  becomes 
solid,  and  is  afterwards  broken  up  and  dissolved  in  water.  This  solution 
when  dosed  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  pure  acetic  acid.  Sometimes  the 
sulphate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  the  crude  acid,  and  the  chalk  or  lime  sub- 
sequently added,  a  portion  of  fuel  required  for  evaporation  is  thus  saved. 
The  most  economical  plan  however,  is  that  of  saturating  the  acid  liquor 
with  sulphuret  of  sodium,  as  recommended  by  Turner,  the  only  objection 
to  its  employment  arising  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  in  the 
process,  which  has  been  known  to  affect  individuals  living  upwards  of  two 
miles  from  the  works  where  the  process  was  in  use.  The  double  decom- 
position process  above  described ;  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one.  The 
sulphate  of  lime  resulting  from  the  decomposition  carries  some  of  the  salt 
away  with  it  bv  direct  combination  it  also  robs  us  indirectly,  inasmuch  as 
we  cannot  wash  it  so  as  to  take  away  all  the  acetate  of  soda,  on  account  of 
the  fuel  required  to  evaporate  the  water  used.  In  decomposing  the  acetate 
of  lime  by  sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  more  delicacy  required  than  workmen 
find  convenient,  the  consequence  is  that  there  generally  exists  in  the 
acetate  of  soda  solution,  either  acetate  of  lime  or  sulphate  of  soda  ;  the 
latter  is  removed  by  boiling  out,  but  the  former  runs  the  crystals,  as  the 
workmen  call  it,  that  is,  prevents  crystallization.  This  happens  not  un- 
frequently.  Not  more  than  one  ton  of  acetate  of  soda  is  usually  obtained 
irom  a  ton  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  oftentimes  a  much  less  quantity. 

In  some  manufactories  of  acetate  of  soda,  the  salt  is  not.  made  to  undergo 
Igneous  fusion ;  but  is  purified  from  all  extraneous  matters  by  repeated 
crystallizations  and  filtrations  through  animal  charcoal,  previously  weU 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.    Care  should  be  taken  that  tlie 
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soltttion  of  the  taaed  salt  has  not  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  1.1 16, 
otherwise  the  carbonaceous  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed  will  not  settJe, 
the  solution  should  then  be  allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  hours,  the  dear 
liquor  poured  off,  evaporated  to  1.250,  and  put  to  crystallize* 

Mitscherlich  recommends  that  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  employed 
should  be  of  specific  gravity  1.116;  and  that  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
soda  be  evaporated  to  1.230,  or  1.240,  and  tlien  put  aside  to  crystallise. 
Another  process  is  that  of  neutralizing  the  acid  liquor  with  soda-ash ; 
this  is  no  doubt  the  most  convenient  process,  but  not  the  most  economicaL 

{To  be  continued), 
ON  THE  SAFFRON  OF  THE  EAST. 

BY  X.  LANDEBER,  OF  ATUEVS. 

On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  stig- 
mata of  Crocus  Sprunerii  satamat  vemus,  hiteus,  and  vtiriegatua  are  gathered 
and  sold  as  safiron  {Saford).  In  the  whole  of  Greece,  about  30  to  40  pounds 
are  annually  gathered  of  it ;  but  much  more  is  brought  from  Mace- 
donia and  Thracia,  where  the  saf&on  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  Croeug 
awreusy  but  mixed  with  the  petals  of  Crocus  and  Calendula.  It  is  sold  in 
the  bazaars  of  Smyrna,  Thessalonica,  and  Gallipolis.  A  large  quantity  of 
saffron,  about  30,000  litres  annually,  is  brought  by  Persian  smiJl  dealers 
to  the  so-called  Misir-bazaars  in  Constantinople,  t.  e.  the  bazaars  where 
all  the  products  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Egypt,  and  fh>m 
the  Caucasus  are  sold.    

AMOMUM  OR ANCM  PARADISI ;  OR  HAMANA  OR  ARNANA. 

BT  X.  I^AMDEBEB. 

Bt  this  name  are  called,  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople,  the  seeds  of 
Amomum  granum  Paradisi,  which  are  used  as  nerve-strengtheners  and  m 
the  form  of  an  electuary  against  coUc  The  decoction  is  also  used  in 
Turkey  for  augmenting  the  acridity  of  white  pepper. 

OIL-BATHS. 

BT  X.  ULNDEBSB. 

These  are  used  in  the  East  as  preservatives  against  the  plague,  and  as 
a  remedy  against  the  complaints  of  the  spleen  and  physema.  They  are 
taken  cold,  the  patient  remaining  in  the  bath  during  half  an  hour,  then 
slightly  washing  himself  and  dressing.  In  some  Turkish  islands  aromatic 
plants  are  added  to  them. — Pharm.  Central  Blatt,  No.  34,  1850,  p.  544. 


REPORT  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION,  ON  THE  ORGANIZAIION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

OF  PHARMACY  IN  FRANCE. 

Br  a  resolution  dated  the  6th  of  this  month,  you  have  done  us  the 
honour  to  appoint  us  a  Commission*  to  examine  **  whether  the  present 

*  The  Commission  was  composed  of : 
Thenard,  Chancellor  cf  the  universitj,  President 
Maissiat,  Bepresentative  of  the  People. 
Orfila,  "Conseillertitnliure'*  of  the  Universitv. 
Bebabd,  Notaiy  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
BusSY,  Director  of  the  Superior  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris. 
Persok,  Dvector  of  the  Superior  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Straalxmrg. 
MiLHB  Edwabds,  Notary  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris  {Se(TeUay\ 
Chevreuil,  Member  of  the  Institut,  Professor  at  the  Museum  of  Natnnl  History. 
Dx  JuasiEU,  Member  of  the  Institut,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris. 
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organization  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  be  not  susceptible  of  some 
modifications,  and  especially  if  the  number  of  Chairs  in  these  Schools 
might  not  be  reduced." 

We  have  maturely  considered  the  grave  questions  submitted  to  us. 
Before  commencing  our  reply,  we  beg  leave  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
our  judgment  is  founded  ;  and  in  order  to  arrange  the  facts  clearly,  we 
think  it  right  to  premise  by  a  concise  notice  of  the  principal  legislatire 
enactments  on  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  in  France. 

The  right  to  prepare  and  sell  medicines,  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
3l8t  germinal,  of  the  1 1th  year,  and  is  entrusted  to  three  classes  of  persons : 

1st.  HtrboriMtMj  who  are  authorised  to  sell  medicinal  plants  and  simple 
drugs,  but  who  can  neither  prepare  nor  sell  compounded  medicines. 

2d.  Offieen  ofHioWi  (officiers  de  sant^)  who,  in  districts  in  which  there 
is  no  Pharmacien,  are  permitted  to  supply  the  sick  with  simple  or  com- 
pound medicines,  but  cannot  keep  an  open  or  public  shop. 

3d.  PharmacieMy  who  haye  the  exclusive  right  to  open  shops  for  the 
preparation  and  side  of  compound  medicines. 

Aspirants  to  the  title  of  Pharmacien,  are  obliged  to  prove  their  qualifi- 
cation to  practise  tfaeur  art,  and  must  give  evidence  of  certain  literary, 
scientific,  and  special  knowledge.  The  test  to  which  they  are  submitted, 
ought  to  be  always  and  ererywhere  of  the  same  order.  But  they  may  be 
su^ected  to  the  judgment  of  two  sorts  of  tribunals,  namely  tlM  Schools 
of  Pharmacy  and  Medical  Boards,  which  sit  in  each  department  in  which 
thcsre  is  not  a  special  schooL 

The  diploma  conferred  by  a  School  of  Pharmacy  gires  the  right  to 
open  a  shop  in  any  part  of  France.  The  licence  obtained  from  a  Medical 
Board  is  only  valid  within  the  limits  of  the  department  for  which  it  was 
granted. 

There  exist,  therefore,  according  to  law,  two  classes  of  Pharmaciens, 
one  class  possessing  a  local,  the  other  a  general  qualification.  But  as  the 
profession  is  stationary,  and  the  Pharmacien  before  he  has  completed  his 
studies,  almost*  always  knows  where  he  intends  to  establish  himself,  and 
in  case  of  changing  his  locality,  he  can  easily  obtain  a  fresh  local  licence; 
atoM  distinction  has  no  importance  in  practice.  The  title  is  the  same  for 
Pharmaciens  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  demands  of  the  examiners 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  for  both,  and  the  dififerenoe  which  distinguishes 
them  consists  chiefly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  requisite  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  by  the  candidates. 

Eyery  aspirant  to  the  title  of  Pharmacien,  must,  according  to  the  law 
of  September  27, 1840,  prove  his  literary  qualification  by  the  possession 
of  a  diploma  of  badielor  in  letters,  and  he  must  have  practised  his  art  in 
a  shop  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  For  pupils  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, this  period  is  three  years,  during  which  time  the  candidates  pursue 
their  scientific  and  special  studies  in  these  establishments.  The  Phar- 
maciens of  the  second  class,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  generally  receive  aiiy 
metiiodioil  public  instruction — some  supply  the  want  of  special  instruction 
in  the  best  way  they  can,  and  take  advantage  of  a  clause  in  the  law  which 
enaUes  them  to  dispense  with  regular  studies  on  condition  of  practising 
pharmacy  for  eight  years  in  a  public  shop,  others  attend  for  a  year  or  two 
the  courses  of  lectures  in  the  secondary  schools  of  medicine,  this  forming 
a  portion  of  the  above  period. 

Hius,  the  intervention  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy  is  only  necessary  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  in  a  proyince  in  which  an 
institution  of  this  kind  exists  ;  the  other  pupils  are  not  obliged  to  attend 
either  to  complete  their  knowledge  or  to  test  their  capacity,  and  if  a  certain 
number  attei^  the  sdiools  in  praferenoe  to  remahung  in  a  shop  near  the 
residence  of  their  parents,  it  is  because  the  instruction  thence  derived 
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presents  in  their  opinion  considerable  adyantagcs.  To  judge  of  the  utility 
of  these  schools,  let  us  examine  what  are  the  qualifications  requisite  in  a 
good  Fharmacien,  and  what  are  the  best  means  of  acquiring  them. 

Society  should  require  from  the  Fharmaden  various  accomplish- 
ments, but  especially  relating  to  two  classes  of  facts — first,  the  characters 
and  properties  of  substances,  whether  medicinal  or  toxioological,  and  of 
the  bodies  which  furnish  them  ;  secondly,  the  operations,  diemical  and 
unchemical,  by  which  these  materials  are  prepiu^d  and  reduced  to  the 
state  in  which  they  are  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

It  is,  then,  evident  that  chemistry,  botany,  Materia  Medica,  or  the 
natural  and  pharmaceutical  history  of  medicinal  substances,  and  toxicology, 
must  fo  rm  the  foundation  of  his  studies. 

He  must  also  be  acquainted  with  certain  laws  of  physics,  and  should  be 
quite  familiar  with  all  operations  relating  to  the  preparation  of  medicines 
and  the  dispensing  of  medical  prescriptions.  This  latter  part  of  his 
education  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  in  his  business,  and  the  law 
requires  from  every  candidate  some  years  of  this  practical  experience. 
But  the  scientific  knowledge  which  we  have  just  enumerated  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  study  of  books  only,  nor  by  the  daily  practice  of  the 
operations  of  the  shop. 

The  pupil  can  only  acquire  it  by  means  of  methodical  instruction,  by 
witnessing  the  chemical  phenomena,  the  nature  and  theory  of  which  are 
explained  by  the  professor ;  by  seeing  and  manipulating  substances,  tlie 
character  of  which  should  be  impressed  on  his  memory ;  by  performing 
himself  the  experiments  which  throw  light  on  the  principal  properties  of 
bodies,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable. 

Our  schools  of  Pharmacy  fulfil  all  these  conditions.  Six  courses  of 
lectures  are  given  annually,  having  for  their  object  chemistry,  botany, 
toxicology,  pharmacy,  the  natural  history  of  medicines,  and  physics. 

Lastly,  the  pupils  acquire  practical  science  in  the  botanical  guden  of 
medicinal  plants,  and  in  the  laboratories  in  which  chemical  and  pharma* 
ceutical  manipulations  are  performed. 

The  utility  of  all  these  studies  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  existence  of  a  special  school  of  pharmacy  is  necessary 
to  initiate  the  pupils  in  the  difi^rent  branches  of  science  the  aid  of  which 
is  indispensable.  There  exist,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  schools,  other 
establishments  where  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  and  Materia  Medica  are 
taught  with  care  ;  and,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
education  of  the  pharmaceutical  pupil  might  be  conducted  as  well  by 
means  of  the  School  of  Medicine  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  as  by  means 
of  a  special  School  of  Fhamiacy.  Is  there  not  in  this  arrangement  a 
double  employment  of  the  same  means,  causing  needless  expense  to  the 
state,  and  capable  of  reform  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  science  and 
of  society  ? 

To  solve  this  question,  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  scientific  studies  are 
destined  sometimes  to  exercise  our  intelligence  in  logic,  observation,  and 
method,  to  develop  our  ideas  on  the  nature  of  things,  to  elevate  the  mind, 
sometimes  to  impress  on  the  memory  facts  which  ought  to  be  known,  and  to 
fiuniliarise  us  with  the  principles  and  processes  of  investigation  useful  in  the 
career  which  we  propose  to  follow.  In  the  latter  case,  the  notions  acquired 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  utensils,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  kept  in  view  in  the 
particular  operations  executed,  and,  as  the  material  agents  employed  in 
our  factories  must  vary  in  their  properties  according  to  the  use  for  which 
they  are  designed,  so  these  utensils  of  the  mind  cannot  be  identical  when 
the  services  to  whidi  they  are  to  be  applied  are  altogether  different.  It 
foUows,  therefore,  that  instruction  in  any  science,  to  be  efficacious,  must 
not  be  given  in  the  same  manner,  when  it  constitutes  an  important  portioa 
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of  a  high  philosophical  education,  as  it  is  when  all  its  inflaence  is  directed 
to  a  special  object — that  the  course  to  be  pursued  must  not  be  the  same 
when  the  ends  in  view  are  different — and  that  studies  to  which  the  same 
name  is  applied  are,  in  reality,  different  when  pursued  in  reference  to  the 
applications  of  science  to  the  operations  of  Pharmacy,  to  the  explanation 
of  phenomena  of  life,  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  to  the  working  of 
mines,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

The  courses  of  Chemistry,  for  example,  if  well  arranged,  would  not  be 
alike  at  Sorbonne,  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
and  at  tlie  department  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

At  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  the  professor  will  endeavour  to  give  his 
numerous  and  heterogeneous  class  knowledge  at  once  general  and  positive: 
he  will  enter  deeply  into  the  study  of  the  numerous  phenomena,  show  all 
the  grandeur  of  their  results,  and  explain  the  laws  and  theories  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  facts  are  interwoven,  and  chemistry  constituted  a  branch 
of  the  subject. 

In  a  school  of  Medicine,  the  same  instruction  assumes  a  different  charac- 
ter. The  professor  addresses  students  alreai^y  familiar  with  the  elements 
of  Chemistry,  and  should  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  study  of 
physiological  and  morbid  phenomena,  the  action  of  therApeutic  agents, 
and  the  art  of  making  this  influence  subservient  to  the  treatment  of 
disease.  It  is  not,  therefore,  general  Chemistry,  but  Medical  Chemistry, 
which  he  should  teach;  that  is  to  say,  the  science  should  be  applied  essen- 
tially  to  that  which  relates  to  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  human  body, 
the  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy,  and  the  nature  of  the  bodies  which 
may  be  made  applicable  to  nutrition  or  medical  treatment.  He  should 
not  dwell  upon  these  considerations  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  cliain  of  instruc- 
tion; but  he  should  only  enlarge  upon  those  questions  which  relate  to  the 
spedal  object  in  view,  and  these  he  should  treat  in  a  manner  much  more 
complete  than  is  necessary  elsewhere. 

The  course  of  Chemistry  destined  for  Pharmaciens  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  conditions,  and  has  other  requirements.  Here,  physiology  and  the 
general  philosophy  of  the  science,  may  be  superficially  treated  ;  but  the 
mind  must  be  familiarised  with  the  various  re-actions  by  means  of  which 
the  combinations  of  bodies  are  determined,  or  their  elements  separated  : 
the  properties  of  the  substances  the  Pharmacien  is  called  upon  to  manipu- 
late, and  those  details  a  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  in  conducting  phar- 
maceutical operations.  Mineral  and  organic  analysis  should  be  insisted 
on,  and  the  attention  should  be  particularly  directed  to  many  special 
considerations  not  necessary  for  the  Medical  Student,  or  those  who  with 
different  objects  in  view  study  the  science  in  its  general  character. 

In  England  the  terms  PAonnaoten  and  CAejRt«<  have  become  synonymous. 
Chemistry,  which  is  in  medicine  an  accessory  science,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  most  important  labours  of  the  shop  :  the  Pharmacien  is  the  ordinary 
Chemist  of  society,  and  if  he  is  not  always  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  it 
is  because  his  chemical  studies  have  not  been  pursued  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent. Far  from  believing  it  possible  to  supply  this  branch  of  instruction 
efficiently,  by  the  general  courses  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  or  the  courses 
of  Medical  Chemistry  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  we  would  give  to  the 
lectures  of  the  profession  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  a  still  more  special 
character  and  a  greater  importance. 

The  law  of  Sept.  27,  1840,  has  rendered  compulsory  in  all  Schools  of 
Pharmacy  the  existence  of  laboratories  in  which  the  students  practise 
Chemical  manipulations.  We  cannot  too  much  applaud  this  happy  inno- 
vation, for  in  Chemistry  as  in  all  other  things,  practice  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  education,  but  this  part  of  the  instruction  does  not  yet  appear  to 
us  to  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  development  which  is  desirable.  To 
give  to  our  young  Pharmaciens  the  chemical  knowledge  which  the  interests 
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of  aocietf  require  of  them,  tiiese  practiGal  exercues  should  be  greatiy 
multiplied  and  their  character  elevated. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  only  in  fact  the  most  eminent  Pharmaciena 
irho  possess  the  skill  required  to  analyse  a  mineral  water-^to  recognize  the 
nature  of  a  therapeutic  agent — to  separate  the  proximate  principtei  of  an 
atioentavr  sahstinsre,  or  to  nssist  jnstiee  in  qnestionB  of  legal  medicine  ; 
and,  nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  FharraacisD  wuglit  to 
be  the  counsellor  whose  experience  should  be  at  once  called  into  requi- 
sition. 

Formerly,  a  multitude  of  substances  were  daily  prepared  in  the  shop  or 
laboratory,  and  the  apprentice  became  familiar  with  yarions  chemical 
processes  ;  but  for  some  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Pharmacien 
to  purchase  the  materials  for  dispensing  medical  prescriptions,  and  that 
which  passes  under  the  eyes  of  the  apprentice  is  prepared  at  a  distance  in 
some  chemical  manufactory.  The  apprendoeship  has,  therefore,  lost  much 
of  its  practical  utility,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy 
that  young  men  can  acquire  methodically  that  chemical  instruction  whidbi 
they  so  much  require. 

What  we  have  just  said  respecting  the  courses  of  chemical  lectures, 
applies  equally  to  the  snbject  of  Botany.  At  the  School  of  Pharmacy  a 
special  kind  of  instruction  is  required,  which  to  the  general  student  or  the 
medical  practitioner  would  be  inapplicable  or  unnecessary. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  annexed  to  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Medi- 
cine, afford  an  advantage  to  the  student  which  he  could  not  derive  from 
collections  of  preserved  plants,  however  complete  or  extensive. 

The  utility  of  a  oomse  of  lectures  on  toxicology,  addressed  especially  to 
Pharmaciens,  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  manifest.  The  Physician,  it 
is  true,  should  not  be  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of  science,  and  it  is 
taught  in  the  Medical  Schools,  but  the  Pharmacien,  being  called  upon 
continually  to  operate  on  substances  which  are  medicines  or  poisons, 
according  to  the  mode  of  administration,  should  make  this  an  object  of 
longer  and  more  profound  study.    The  interest  of  society  demands  it. 

The  public  welfare  also  demands  that  the  Pharmacien  should  be  aUe  to 
take  a  part  in  ddicate  questions  which  often  arise  in  cases  of  jraisoning. 
By  the  direction  of  his  professional  education,  and  his  daily  labours,  he  is 
better  prepared  for  this  duty  than  the  physician ;  but  he  could  not  afiR>Td 
the  requisite  aid  to  the  ends  of  justice  in  such  cases  unless  sufficiently 
exercised  in  toxicology,  and  in  the  examination  of  the  matten  with  which 
poisons  are  often  mixed — operations  which  are  reg^ularly  performed  at  the 
hiboratories  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy.  This  part  of  the  education 
cannot  be  furnished  by  books  alone,  neither  can  it  be  acquired  in  the  shop. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  practical  schooL 

It  appears  superfluous  to  dwell  here  on  the  necessity  for  courses  of  phar- 
macy, properly  so  called,  Materia  Medlca,  and  the  natural  history  of 
drugs,  including  questions  relating  to  the  preparation  of  medicines  and 
the  detection  of  adulterations.  'Ae  physician  need  only  possess  general 
information  on  these  subjects,  while  for  the  Pharmacien  every  tiling  is 
important,  even  the  most  minute  details. 

To  complete  this  review  we  need  only  allnde  to  the  course  on  physics* 
lliis  science  is  less  intimately  connected  with  the  special  labours  of  the 
Pharmacien,  and  it  is  because  he  is  not  obliged  to  study  the  complex 
theories  of  acoustics,  of  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  tiiat  it  is  useful 
to  give  him  tiuit  information  which  he  requires  apart  from,  the  details, 
wMch  would  embarrass  by  leading  him  astray. 

To  recapitulate — ^we  consider  that  the  speciality  of  the  courses  of 
instruction,  provided  for  the  pharmaceutical  student,  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  success.  These  students  will  find  ndther  in  the  Eaculty  of 
Science  nor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  lessons  appropriate  to  their  wants, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  modify  the  oooxses  in  these  schools  to  meet 
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the  special  ezigencj,  without  injuriiig  the  ftrndamental  character  which  it 
is  important  to  preserre  This  is  onljr  one  of  the  numerous  applications 
of  the  true  and  general  principle  of  the  diTision  of  lahoor;  a  principle 
which  appears  to  regulate  the  creations  of  nature  as  well  as  the  produc- 
tiODS  of  industry.  A  utensil  or  an  organ  with  two  flmctions  or  ends,  is 
never  so  perfect  as  a  special  instrument,  in  the  structure  of  which  all  has 
heen  comhined  with  a  view  to  a  single  ohject.  To  impose  on  a  course  of 
instruction  the  obligation  to  serve  two  different  purposes,  would  iigure  its 
influence  on  the  studies  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  only  in  rriatkNi 
to  their  efl^cts  on  the  Students,  but  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
they  should  be  examined  in  order  to  appreciate  all  their  advantages.  We 
must  also  consider  the  influence  which  tiity  exert  on  the  progress  of 
sdenoe. 

Is  it  right  that  the  State  should  come  forward  in  aid  of  men,  who,  pro- 
bably  to  the  detriment  of  their  commercial  interests,  bestow  their  euer^^y 
and  thea  intelligence  on  the  study  of  questions  from  which  Society  must, 
sooner  or  later,  detlve  honour  and  benefit  ?  Ought  the  Grovemment,  the 
guardian  and  yiotector  of  the  common  weal,  to  remain  indifferent  to  tliese 
labours,  aad  to  do  nothing  to  ensure  their  continuance  ?  Again,  have 
those  men  who  have  directed  the  pharmaceutical  studies  in  France,  been 
absorbed  entirely  in  the  cares  of  th^  profession,  and  have  they  not 
rendered  to  science  services  worthy  of  recompense  ? 

The  ndmes  of  Baam6,  Rouelle,  Parmentier,  Bayen,  Yauquelin,  Scrulas, 
Pelletier,  and  Kobiquet,  not  to  mention  those  who  still  live,  give  a  sufficient 
answer  to  these  questions,  and  prove  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  country  to 
encourage,  by  preserving  the  Chairs  of  Pharmacy,  the  scientific  men  who 
tread  in  1^  path  of  research  so  usefully  followed  by  their  predecessors. 

The  amalpunation  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Medidne  would  be 
attended  with  another  inconvenience ;  it  would  tend,  in  the  first  place,  to 
diminish  the  studies  strictly  pharmaceutical ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
create  in  France  a  class  of  doni-doctors,  whose  medical  capucity  would  be 
inferior  to  that  of  the  officers  of  health,  whose  existence  is  already  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  In  fact,  a 
Pharmaeien  having  studied  in  a  School  of  Medicine,  would  often  be 
tempted  to  consider  himself  competent  to  follow  the  art  of  curing,  and 
would  easily  pass  himself  off  as  such  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population,  although  his  studies  had  not  been  dhrected  to  this  end,  and 
he  had  given  no  proof  of  medical  capacity. 

The  Commission  has,  therefore,  been  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the 
SehooU  of  Pharmacy  ouaht  not  to  disappearfnm  among  the  edueaHoiuU  bodkt, 
and  duU  their  unum  win  the  JRieidties  o/Aledicme  or  CAe  FtteuUiee  of  Sciences 
would  be  attended  with  serious  ineonoenienee. 

This  being  admitted  on  principle,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
financial  question,  and  to  examine  whether  the  number  of  these  pro- 
fessional  Schoc^  exceeds  the  real  necessities  of  pharmaceutical  instruction. 

Then  are  at  present  about  6000  Pharmadens  established,  but  all  those 
who  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  do  not  inmiediatdy  embark  in 
business,  and  some  continue  a  certain  time  in  the  capacity  of  Assistants; 
others  are  attadied  to  the  hospitals  or  the  army,  and  aro  not  induded  in 
the  above  return.  Consequently,  the  number  of  Pharmadens  with 
diplomas  amounts  to  not  less  than  7000  or  8000. 

It  is  in  general  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  that  candidates  are  admitted, 
and  it  is  ascertained  by  calculation  fnm  the  tables  of  mwtality,  that 
the  probable  duration  of  life  is  then  about  fiirty  years.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  many  of  them  retire  from  business  on  the  approach  of  old 
age,  and  that  others  change  their  occupation  while  stiU  young.  The 
fiverage  period  during  which  they  are  in  business,  may  therefore  be  reduced 
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to  about  thirty  years.  Taking  into  account  the  normal  reinforcement  of 
the  pharmaceutical  body  aocording  to  the  above  returns,  we  may  calcidate 
about  250  receptions  annually,  or  more,  if  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country  should  permit  the  opening  of  pharmaceutical  establishments  in 
places  ^vhere  none  had  previously  existed,  the  functions  being  performed 
by  officers  of  health.  Practically,  in  the  36,819  districts  ('^communes") 
into  which  France  is  divided,  there  are  only  about  300  where  this  branch 
of  medical  science  is  performed  by  a  Pliarmacien.  In  more  than  32,000, 
the  sick  are  obliged  to  send  for  medicine  to  a  neighbouring  town,  or  to 
apply  to  an  officer  of  health. 

The  public  schools  for  the  professional  education  of  Pharmaciens  are 
three  in  number,  one  in  Paris,  one  at  Montpellicr,  and  the  other  at  Stras- 
bourg. Since  they  formed  part  of  the  University,  that  is,  since  1841,  they 
have  incurred  an  average  annual  expense  of  175,000  francs ;  but  this 
expense  does  not  fall  on  the  State  purse,  it  only  figures  as  a  memorandum 
in  the  general  expenses  of  the  country,  and  it  is  supported  entirely  by  tlie 
individuals  who  without  compulsion,  come  to  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  for 
instruction  and  a  certificate  of  qualification.  In  fact,  since  the  imion  of 
these  Schools  with  the  University,  rthe  receipts  on  examinations  and 
diplomas  have  risen  on  the  average  to  180,000  francs  annually. 

During  the  last  eight  years  the  treasury  has,  therefore,  benefitted  by 
the  Schools  of  Pharmacy.  The  sum  total  of  receipts  has  been  1,448,537 
francs.  The  expenses  1,407,212  francs.  These  establishments,  far  from 
being  burthensome  on  the  finances,  have  left  in  the  public  purse  a  surplus 
of  30,000  francs.  At  the  present  time  it  is  true,  the  Schools  cost  the  State 
more  than  they  produce  to  the  treasury  ;  but  even  viewing  the  question 
financially  this  would  be  no  sound  argument  for  their  suppression,  for 
they  are  still  subsisting  on  the  profit  of  times  past,  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  falling  off  in  their  receipts,  which  is  the  all  engrossing  sub- 
ject at  this  moment,  arises  from  accidental  and  temporary  circumstances. 

In  fact,  the  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  Students  during 
six  years,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  artificial  prosperity  which  the 
Schools  enjoyed  during  the  early  period  of  their  annexation  to  the  univer- 
sity. They  admitted  in  1841, 1842, 1843,  and  1844  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Students  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  would  have  presented 
themselves  during  the  subsequent  years,  and  it  is  easy  to  comprehend 
what  must  be  the  result. 

The  enactment  of  1840  provides  that  every  candidate  for  the  title  of 
Pharmacien  must  possess  a  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  but  this  clause 
did  not  become  obligatory  until  the  end  of  1844  ;  consequently,  all  the 
Students  who  dreaded  the  new  requirement  (and  this  was  the  majority) 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  transitory  state  of  afiiairs  and  received  what 
was  conceded  to  them  before  the  expiration  of  the  period. 

Thus  the  number  of  receptions,  which  in  1841  was  only  ninety,  rose  to 
225  in  1842  ;  in  1844  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  granted  303  diplomas,  and 
in  1845  only  169.  A  corresponding  deficiency  was  necessarily  felt  in  the 
succeeding  years,  and  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  population  of 
the  schools,  we  must  select  neither  the  years  of  interested  activity  above 
alluded  to,  nor  the  subsequent  period  of  reaction.  We  must  tike  the 
average  of  the  last  eight  years. 

Moreover  the  state  of  difficulty  lately  manifest  in  our  Schools  of  Phar- 
macy,  results  in  part  from  another  circumstance.  Contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  enactment  of  1840,  a  great  number  of  Students,  taking 
advantage  of  an  exemption  sanctioned  by  the  great  master  of  the  univer- 
sity, have  been  admitted  to  examination  without  having  obtained  the 
diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and  this  favour  has  been  obtained  exclu- 
sively by  candidates,  who  instead  of  profiting  by  the  methodical  education 
of  the  Schools,  have  remained  in  a  shop^  and  applied  to  the  local  boards 
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for  their  certificate  of  qoaliflcation.  This  indulgence,  in  cUrect  opposition 
to  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  enactment  of  1840,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
organic  law  of  the  eleyenth  year,  has,  without  doubt,  tended  to  cause  the 
desertion  of  the  Schools,  and  to  encourage  the  Students  to  adopt  a  course 
which  we  consider  fataL  It  is  desirable  that  the  admission  of  Fharmaciens 
hy  the  local  boards  should  be  the  rare  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  for 
it  is  only  in  the  Schools  that  the  Students  can  obtun  the  requisite  scientiQc 
instructioD.  But,  last  year,  out  of  155  diplomas  whicli  have  been  granted, 
110  were  granted  by  the  local  boards,  and  only  forty-fiye  by  the  Sihools. 

Far  from  favouring  this  tendency,  the  interests  of  science  and  of  society 
demand  that  fresh  obstacles  should  be  raised  to  counteract  it.  Of  150 
candidates  who  in  1845  presented  themselves  before  the  Medical  Boards, 
only  ten  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  by  our  rules,  and  140  had  ob- 
tained the  exemption  which  is  never  allowed  to  students  who  attend  the 
Schools. 

The  above  considerations  relate  to  the  Schools  in  general,  but  to  com- 
plete our  task  we  must  examine  each  of  these  establishments  individually. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  that  of  Paris,  the  preservation  of  which 
is  a  duty  to  science  and  to  society :  its  destruction  would  be  a  disregard 
of  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  of  a  debt  contracted  by  the  State  to  its 
founders. 

It  was  not  the  public  purse  of  the  nation  which  founded  this  School, 
the  date  of  which  is  1576.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  owes  its  origin  to 
an  individual  Pharmacien  of  Paris,  Nicolas  Houel;  and  it  was  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  Corporation  of  Apothecaries  of  the  same  city  that  this 
establishment  acquired  the  enlargement  necessary  for  its  efficiency.  The 
Ci^^e  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris,  survived  unscathed  the  social  storms  of  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  slightly  modified  in  its  constitution  by  the 
law  of  the  11th  year,  took  at  this  period  the  name  of  Special  School  of 
Pharmacy,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known.  From  1803  to  1841,  the 
school  subsisted  and  grew  on  its  own  resources  ;  its  fixtures  were  be^ 
queathed  to  it  by  the  corporation  which  it  represented ,  the  State  flumished 
neither  land,  nor  buildings,  nor  other  accommodation.  Its  receipts  enabled 
it  to  remunerate  its  professors,  to  reconstruct  its  buildings,  to  form  great 
and  useful  collections,  and  to  open  laboratories  for  the  practical  instruc- 
tion of  students.  In  short,  when  by  the  operation  of  the  enactment  of 
1S40  it  ceased  to  administer  its  own  aflkirs  and  became  attached  to  the 
University,  it  brought  to  this  educational  body  a  capital  of  about  500,000 
francs.  Since  this  period  it  has  received  from  the  public  purse  855,706 
francs,  and  has  yielded  1,088,388  francs,  thanks  to  its  good  management 
and  the  importance  <tf  the  part  it  had  to  perform.  It  has  therefore  been 
at  the  same  time  an  establishment  of  public  utility  and  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  treasury  :  it  has  realised  232,682  fiiuacs  more  than  it  has  cost.  But 
we  must  not  rest  upon  tins  secondary  part  of  the  question.  France,  thank 
God!  is  not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  calculating  sordidly  the  cost 
of  that  which  is  usefiil  for  her  glory  and  prosperity  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
state  that  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Pans  is  an  establishment  which  may 
be  confidently  quoted  as  being,  in  many  respects,  a  model  for  imitation. 
Perfection  is  not  consistent  with  our  nature,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  im- 
provement might  be  intioducei  in  some  parts  of  the  institution,  but  the 
results  already  obtained  are  good,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  but  the 
complete  development  of  the  system  of  practical  instraction.  To  disor- 
ganize the  School,  as  proposed  by  some  small  economists,  or  with  the  idea 
of  creathig  something  better,  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  acting  like  a  gar- 
dener who  tears  np  from  the  earth  a  great  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  its  position  or  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  water- 
ing its  roots. 

It  may  probably  be  urged  that  this  School,  like  the  others,  has  lost  its 
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importaaoe  :  that  in  1S44  the  pnpfls  came  in  crowds,  and  210  diplomas 
irere  granted  ;  while  in  1846  and  7  the  number  diminished  by  two-thirds  ; 
that  in  1848  it  was  reduced  to  71,  and  last  year  to  47.  But  we  have 
already  shown  the  transitory  circumstances  which  swelled  the  nnmbeis 
unnaturally  from  1841  to  1845,  and  which  could  not  otherwise  than  re- 
sult in  a  corresponding  diminution. 

At  present  it  is  true  this  cause  of  disturbance  ought  not  to  be  Tery 
sensibly  felt ;  but  other  circumstances  of  a  temporary  nature  have  tended 
to  estrange  the  students  from  the  SchooL  It  is  during  the  last  two  years 
that  the  ranks  hare  been  obaerred  to  decline^  and  this  is  not  surprising, 
nor  should  it  be  attributed  to  any  defect  in  the  instruction,  for  during 
these  two  years  the  heads  of  families  hare  had  no  inducement  to  send 
their  sods  to  Paris,  wd  moreoyer  we  may  ask— has  prosperity  existed 
any  where  during  that  time  ? 

But  already  the  aspect  of  affairs  has  improred,  and  we  may  anticipate 
that  unless  firesh  political  troubles  should  occur,  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
in  Paris  will  resume  its  normal  state.  This  is  not  a  rain  anticipation;  it 
is  founded  on  positire  and  inoontrovertibie  fhcts.  At  the  commencement 
of  last  year  only  sixty-seven  students  were  registered  in  the  SchooL  This 
year  ninety-one  have  presented  themsdves.  From  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  20th  of  April  this  year  there  were  eighty-six  examinations.  In  1849 
during  the  corresponding  period  there  were  only  sixty-seven. 

It  is,  then,  evident  that  activity  is  beginning  to  revive  in  this  branch  of 
study,  and  if  the  students  be  not  diverted  from  the  School  by  the  facilities 
which  are  afforded  them  by  the  Local  Boards,  it  is  probable  that  thmr 
number  will  soon  be  sufi9cient  to  defray  the  existing  incumbranoe  on  the 
establishment.  In  fact,  eighty  receptions  annually  would  effect  this 
object,  a  number  which  was  obtained  on  the  average  from  1830  to  1840. 

The  Schools  of  Montpdlier  and  Strasbourg  are  fisr  from  heang  in  so 
favourable  a  position. 

The  School  of  MoniptBier  is  second  in  rank.  Like  that  in  Paris  it  was 
for  a  long  time  independent.  Until  1841  it  managed  its  own  affairs,  and 
its  receipts  were  not  only  sufficient  to  defray  expenses,  but  also  to  rebuild 
a  great  portion  of  the  premises^  to  found  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum, 
and  other  accessories.  From  1830  to  1840  the  average  number  of  students 
received  was  thirty  annually. 

From  1841  to  1845,  after  its  union  with  the  Univenity,  and  having  in 
perspective  the  literary  requirements  above-mentioned,  the  number  of 
diplomas  granted  rose  to  fifty,  then  to  seventy-six,  and  even  rescbed 
seventy-nine;  but  since  the  degree  of  badKlor  of  letters  has  been  com- 
pulsory, the  number  of  candidates  has  xapidly  diminished.  Li  1846  this 
School  conferred  the  title  of  Pharmacien  on  only  sixteen  candidates;  in 
1847  dght;  in  1848  the  number  was  reduced  to  five;  and  last  year  it  wss 
dgfat» 

The  Sckod  ofPharmaey  o/Slrasbomrg  is  of  recent  origin.  As  a  teaching 
body  it  takes  date  from  1835;  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  but 
little  encouraged,  so  that  even  under  the  circumstances  above-mentioned, 
which  stimulated  the  other  schools,  it  has  never,  except  in  one  year  ( 184 1), 
paid  its  expenses.  When  the  difdoma  of  bachdor  was  about  to  become 
mdispensable— that  is  from  1842  to  1844  inclusive — it  received,  on  tiie 
average*  fifteen  Pharmadens  annm])^ ;  but  in  1845  and  1846  the  number 
was  reduced  to  five,  ibr  the  two  succeeding  years  it  fell  to  three  or  four, 
and  in  1849  only  one  candidate  received  hia  diploma^  and  two  students 
passed  the  prdiminary  examination. 

To  what  cause  can  we  attribute  this  dedine  in  the  Schools  of  Mont- 
pellier  and  Strasbourg  ?  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  conducted  with  zeal  and  efficiency;  we  must  seek  the  cause  among 
external  circomstsnees. 
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Therapeutics  faaye  latelj  been  much  simplified,  and  probably  the  pro- 
feaaion  of  Phannacien  has  .become  less  locrative.  This  will  not  serre  to 
aooDont  for  the  change,  as  it  is  only  since  1845  that  the  Sdiools  have 
au^ved.  Apart  from  the  pertnzbation  occasioned  by  the  state  of  tran- 
sition on  the  subject  of  the  degree  of  bachelor,  no  very  marked  change  has 
been  observable  in  the  number  of  students  who  hare  embarked  in  Phar- 
macy; and  the  desertion  of  the  Schools  appears  chiefly  to  arise  from  the 
nwnber  of  young  men  who  apply  for  tiielr  diplomas  to  the  Local  Boards 
instead  of  presenting  themselves  to  the  superior  tribunals  at  MontpeUier 
and  Strasbourg. 

At  the  period  when  the  return  furnished  by  the  students  was  sofficieiit 
to  coyer  the  expenses  of  the  three  Schools,  that  is,  until  1845,  a  oertam 
ratio  subsisted  between  the  number  of  candidates  who  sheeted  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  modes  of  obtaining  a  licence,  and  this  ratio  was  deter- 
mined by  the  appreciation  of  the  advantages  or  the  InoonvenieDou 
respectively  belonging  to  each. 

The  candidate  who  remained  at  home  and  passed  his  entire  spprentioe- 
ship  in  a  shop,  and  who  applied  to  the  Local  Board  for  his  certificate  of 
qualification*  was,  in  general,  but  little  and  badly  educated,  but  attained 
his  object  at  scarcely  any  expense.  Those  vrho  left  their  homes  to  compleie 
their  stadies  at  Paris  expended  much  more  money,  but  received  a  pro- 
fessional education  far  superior,  and  on  their  return  to  the  locaHty  where 
they  wished  to  establish  themselves  they  enjoyed  a  mudi  hi^ier  character. 
At  Moatpellier  the  students,  natives  of  the  south  of  France,  enjoyed  the 
Bane  advantages  to  a  minor  degree,  for  MontpeUier  has  long  enjoyed  great 
medical  celedbrity.  Lastly,  the  natives  of  the  west  obtained  at  Stras^urg 
a  solid  education;  but  in  the  estimation  of  thepuUic  found  themselvea 
not  much  more  appreciated  than  those  who  obtahned  their  licences  from 
the  Local  Boards  ;  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicme  at  Strasbourg  did  not 
enjoy  the  same  popular  repntotion  as  that  at  Paris  or  at  MontpeUier. 
The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  students  between  Paris,  Moo^ettier, 
Strasbmirg,  and  the  Medical  Boards  of  the  departments,  depended  on  the 
comparative  advantages  before-mentioned;  but  £ar  some  years  the  equi- 
iibiium  has  been  disturbed,  different  droamstances  have  diminished  the 
inconvenience  of  local  education  and  increased  the  difficulties  of  qualifica- 
tion at  the  superior  SchooU,  consequently  the  latter  have  lost  more  pupfls, 
and  the  superiority  6£  their  diploraas  is  less  esteemed  by  the  public  Thui 
MontpeUier  has  suffered  more  than  Paris,  and  Strasbourg  more  than 
MontpeUier. 

[The  report  proceeds  to  give  other  8tati9ties,diowing  that  of  100  recep- 
tions in  Paris  during  three  years,  fifty-five  were  at  the  snperior  School,  and 
forty-five  at  the  Medical  Boards ;  in  the  south,  liie  narafoer  wtio  resorted 
to  the  superior  school  at  Montpdlier  during  the  same  period  was  only 
twelve  per  cent,  and  at  Strasbouifr  only  eight  per  cent.  Among  the 
causes  of  this  decUne,  especiaUy  in  the  latter  locaU^,  is  mentioned  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools  of  medicine  and  Acuities  of 
sciences,  which  encourage  some  students  to  avaU  themselves  of  the  general 
and  eaperfldal  instruction  thus  afforded,  instead  of  frequenting  the  superior 
•chools.  Tills  circumstance,  while  in  one  sense  it  is  mentioned  as  an  ev3, 
is  in  another  respect  considered  beneficial,  as  a  means  of  aflbrding  a  limited 
amount  of  instruction  to  some  persons  wiio  would  otherwise  have  been  in 
absolute  ignoraiioe.] 

The  report  continues  : 

It  is  then  proved  that  society  derives  an  advantage  fhmi  the  instnwtion 
of  Pharmactens  in  the  scientific  brandies  of  their  art,  as  well  as  in  its 
praeUoe,and  we  think  we  have  demoastrated  that  the  students  in  Fhannacy 
ongfat  to  have  methodical  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  combined  in  the 
special  requirements  of  thdr  professkm. 
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While  ftdmitting  the  insnfflciency  of  the  part  performed  hy  the  Schools 
of  Montpellier  and  Strasbourg,  we  think  it  not  advisable  to  suppress  them, 
or  to  weaken  them  hy  reducing  the  instruction  in  Chemistry,  fiotany,  or 
even  in  Physics,  and  depending  on  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  of 
Sciences  for  these  branches  of  education.  We  think  it  desirable  on  the 
contrary,  to  strengthen  the  action  of  these  special  Schools,  and  to  make 
their  utility  more  manifest,  and  that  this  might  be  attained  by  the  further 
development  of  practical  studies,  and  by  enforcing  strictly  the  law 
respecting  the  conditions  of  admission  of  candidates  ac  these  Schools,  and 
(^  those  at  the  Medical  Boards,  and  by  establishing  a  marked  distinction 
between  Pharmaciens  who  have  completed  their  education  at  a  superior 
School,  and  those  who  have  had  no  methodical  special  instruction,  and  have 
only  learnt  their  art  by  routine. 

We  were  not  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  Local  Boards  perform 
their  Amctions  efficiently,  whether  the  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
presiding  over  these  Boards  (consisting  of  two  Physicians  and  four  Phar- 
maciens of  the  department)  is  not  often  obliged  to  protest  by  his  black 
ball  against  the  incompetence  of  candidates  admitted  by  the  majority,  and 
whether  the  interests  of  Pharmacological  studies  does  not  require  a  modi- 
fication of  existing  arrangements,  but  we  consider  these  questions  have  so 
important  a  bearing  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body, 
that  we  have  thought  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  tbem. 
In  conclnsion — The  Commission  is  of  opinion, 

1st  That  the  superior  Schools  of  Pharmacy  are  institutions  of  great 
utility,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  society  and  of 
science  to  destroy  them,  or  to  unite  them  either  to  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
or  the  Faculties  of  Sciences. 

2d.  That  the  character  of  the  Courses  of  Lectures  having  for  their 
object  the  same  sciences,  ought  not  to  be  identical  in  the  Schools  of  Phar- 
macy, in  the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  and  in  the  Faculties  of  Sciences,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  professional  instruction  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy 
would  suffer  by  the  suppression  of  any  one  of  the  Chairs  at  present  pro- 
vided, even  that  of  Physics. 

Sd.  That  the  state  of  decline  manifested  for  some  time  past  in  the  Schools 
of  Pharmacy,  depends  chiefly  on  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances 
created  by  the  change  in  the  regulations  introduced  in  1845,  but  anticipated 
since  1840,  and  on  the  facilities  of  admission  afR)rded  to  candidates  by  the 
Local  Boards. 

4th.  That  to  prevent  the  further  estrangement  of  Students  in  Pharmacy 
fh>m  these  Schools,  it  is  necessary  especially  to  enforce  in  a  regular  manner 
the  proTisions  of  the  1 3th  article  of  the  law  of  1840,  &c 

5th.  That  to  establish  a  distinction  between  those  who  have  regularly 
studied  in  the  superior  Schools,  and  those  who  have  resorted  merely  to  an 
apprenticeship,  or  any  other  course,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  be 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  that  the  licence  of  Pharmacien  should  only 
be  conferred  on  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  at  a  Special 
School. 

6.  That  to  increase  the  utility,  already  considerable,  of  the  superior 
Schools  of  Pharmacy,  it  is  desirable  to  develope  more  fully  the  chemical 
and  toxicological  manipulations,  as  well  as  other  practical  studies. 

It  could  only  be  financial  considerations  that  led  to  the  idea  of  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  by  the  suppression  of 
one  of  them,  that  of  Strasbourg  for  example,  or  by  the  union  of  a  portion 
of  theur  Chairs  with  those  of  the  Faculties  of  Science  or  of  Medicine. 
These  combinations  would  only  be  practicable  at  Strasbourg,  or  possibly 
also  at  Montpellier,  where  the  local  arrangements  would  occasion  no  very 
serious  obstacles.  But  the  economy  thus  resulting  would  be  very  small. 
In  ftct,  it  would  be  no  more  than  the  remuneration  of  a  professor  or  two. 
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for  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  increase  the  accommodation  of  the  Facnltj 
tharged  with  this  new  daty,  and  the  expenses  of  the  practical  School 
would  remain  unaltered. 

Kow  this  result  would  only  be  obtained  by  disorganizing  establishments 
wUch,  for  a  long  time,  have  enjoyed  an  undoubted  prosperity,  and  which 
might  continue  to  render  useful  service  to  the  country. 

The  closure  of  the  Schools  of  Strasbourg  and  Montpellier  might,  pro?* 
baUy,  cause  a  greater  influx  of  students  to  Paris;  but  this  excessive 
eentxalization  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  attended  with  more  than  one 
disadvantage.  Every  wise  and  enlightened  Gk)vemment  ought  to  protect 
strictly  the  interests  of  the  contributors ;  but  when  public  instruction  is 
the  question  at  issue,  we  think  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  cannot  be 
computed  as  in  a  commercial  operation.  Fiance  contains  a  smaller 
number  of  inhabitants  than  Russia  ;  she  is  less  rich  than  England  ;  but 
she  enjoys  the  first  rank  among  modem  nations  in  her  glory  in  the  sciences 
as  well  as  her  grandeur  in  military  exploits,  and  she  owes  much  of  this 
intellectual  pre-eminence  to  the  protection  the  State  has  always  given  to 
institutions  of  public  instruction,  as  well  as  to  the  men  whose  labours 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  The  question  before 
us  almost  disappears  in  the  midst  of  interests  so  great  and  so  elevated* 
but  it  is  not  foreign  to  tendencies  which  would  be  fatal  to  these  noble 
traditions,  and  which  would  lead  us  to  appreciate  every  thing  in  a 
mercenary  point  of  view.  (Signed) 

Thbmasd,  O&fila,  Berard,  Bussvy 
J.  Persoz,  E.  Chevreul,  De  Jussieu, 
Milne  Edwards.  Secretary. 


THE  DISPENSING  OF  MEDICINES  BY  UNEDUCATED 

PEBSONa 

(JTke  following  ccue  has  been  communicated  hy  a  Correipcndent  in  the  Norths 

West  of  England  J  we  omit  the  names)* 

Mr.  H.  succeeded,  about  a  month  since,  to  the  business  of  a  Mr.  E. 
Mr.  H.  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  was  just  out  of  his  time,  and  had 
never  been  in  the  drug  trade:  he  is  a  very  young  man,  and  exhibits  in  each 
window,  "  Medical  advice  grathi,  by  C.  H.  H."  On  Friday  night  he  told 
the  shopboy  to  fill  the  carbonate  of  soda  jar,  and  while  doing  so,  he  observed 
the  article  did  not  look  like  carbonate  of  soda,*and  thought  it  was  cream  of 
tartar ;  told  the  boy  not  to  fill  it  up,  and  it  wsa  put  back  on  the  shelf.  Mr. 
H.  flUs  a  situation  of  dispenser  at  the  workhouse,  and  went  to  his  duties 
there  on  the  Saturday  morning,  not  returning  tiU  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
leaving  his  mother,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  business,  in  charge  of  the 
shop.  During  his  absence,  half-an-ounoe  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  required, 
which  his  mother  weighed  from  the  jar  partly  filled  with  the  doubtful 
contents.  On  his  return  he  said  ^  1  hope  you  have  sold  no  carbonate  of  soda, 
as  I  think  it's  cream  of  tartar."  He  was  told  a  half^)enny  worth  had  been  sold. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mrs.  M.,  who  had  bought  the  soda, 
came  to  tell  him  that  she  had  mixed  it  with  12|^lb8.  of  flour,  and  made 
bread,  and  also  of  the  same  dough  a  cake,  which  she  baked  at  home,  and 
of  which  she  and  her  husband,  and  five  children,  had  partaken,  and  all 
had  within  an  hour  been  s^zed  with  vomiting,  purging,  pains  in  the 
stomach,  and  faintness:  she  stated  her  belief  that  the  soda  was  wrong ; 
be  assured  her  it  was  all  right,  the  flour  or  barm  must  have  been 
adulterated,  that  it  was  o£  no  consequence,  and  would  soon  pass  off. 
On  the  Sunday  she  came  again,  oomplidning  of  the  same  symptoms  and 
reiterating  her  charge,  which  he  sUll  denied,  and  said  it  was  not  worth 
while  taldng  anything,  but  if  she  wished  he  would  give  her  something  to 
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Stop  the  sickness,  iaod  gave  her  two  opium  pills,  and  some  powders,  for 
which  he  charged.  Now  he  h^an  to  nttpeet  Ae  todm  eariK  might  be  arwRie, 
bnt  took  no  further  steps,  and  changed  the  powder  in  the  jar  for  carbonate 
of  soda.  Mrs.  M.  then  went  to  a  neighbouring  Druggist,  who  asked  <ar  the 
loaf,  and  he  took  a  portion  of  it  at  onoe  to  an  opeiative  Chemist,  who  aocn 
pronounced  it  to  contain  alarge  quantity  of  arsenic,  and  procnxed  mBdioai 
aasistance  for  the  suffermg  familj. 

On  making  farther  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  old  bag  marked  ^Mod, 
carb"  contained  an  inner  'big  marked  tiraenk  atb^  and  that  in  the  valua- 
tion of  stock  it  had  been  charged  as  arsemc;  yet  when  he  mtspecUd  carmmk 
from  the  symptoms,  he  neyer  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  pared  or 
the  stockhool^  and  had  not  others  interfered,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  one  or  more  cf  the  sufferers  woold  have  died  from  the  efibcts. 

The  woman  was  six  months  gone  with  child,  and  premature  labonr  kaa 
been  repoAedlj  threatened.  The  eldest  girl  suffers  so  severely  from  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  aad  other  inflammatory  nervoos  symptoms  as  to 
^reaten  a  protracted  illness  aX  least.  The  rest  oontimie  to  feel  the  eflbcts 
more  or  less  severely.      

THE  MEDICAL  PBOTBCTION  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  whidi  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  debts  and 
persecuting  Ihiiggists,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  The  successful  resist- 
ance of  the  first  attempt  of  the  Society  to  establish  a  precedent  against 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  was  reported  in  onr  number  for  May,  1849  (Apothe- 
caries* Company  v.  Wells ).  This  terminated  the  crusade.  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Society  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  collection  of  the 
debts  of  its  members,  azid  the  establishment  of  a  bank  to  take  care  of  the 
money.  Considerable  irregularity  in  the  peonniary  aifidrs  having  been 
discovered,  an  investigation  was  demanded.  On  the  2l8t  of  September,  a 
meeting  took  place,  at  which  it  transpired  that  £1800,  which  had  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  Secretary,  was  not  forthcoming.  A  conmiittee  was 
proposed,  but  no  funds  being  in  hand  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  inves- 
tigation, the  meeting  dissolved.  Subsequently,  a  few  of  the  members  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
resuscitate  the  Society.  Another  society  of  a  cimUar  kind  has  lately  toea 
formed.  If  botli  should  survive^  the  trade  m  pk^  will  be  doubly  pro- 
tected in  the  profession. 

ANOinrMous  circular. 


TO  THX  EUrrOB  OF  THE  FHABMACETTTICAI.  JOXJKKAIu 

Sib, — I  HAVB  received  an  anonymous  drcular,  ssld  to  be  from  a 
Committee  of  a  body  of  Memorialists,  commenting  upon  the  positiQa 
and  proi^)ects  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  coDcludi]^  by 
asking  a  reply  to  fivequesti<»s.  As  I  am  desirous  to  give  nnropmion 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal,  will  you  do  me  the  nrrovr  of 
iBBertmg  it  in  your  next  number. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obe£ent  servant, 

174,  Skorediic^  Sept.  11, 1850.  Jomr  Bsatoit. 

In  answer  to  your  fire  queries,  with  reference  to  thePhumaceatical 
Society,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  I  do  not  consider  it  expedient  that  the 
questions  proposed  should  be  discussed  at  tibie  present  time.  The 
mat  object  to  be  desired  is  an  Act  of  Faziiament,  to  render  absolute 
the  will  of  the  larro  body  of  Chenusts  who  are  anxious  to  raise  the 
character  and  standard  of  theb  bmness.    The  Editor,  Ihe  President, 
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and  the  Ofther  gentlemen  who  from  time  to  time  constitnted  the 
Goimcil,  haye,  in  my  humble  opinion,  done  immense  service  to  the 
canse  of  pharmaceutical  advancement.  I  believe  those  now  in  autho- 
rity are  taking  every  available  means  of  bringing  our  claims  before 
FarUament,  and  to  interrupt  this  object  for  any  secondary  considers 
tioB  seems  to  me  neither  politic  nor  just. 

NOTIOBfl    OP  BOOKS. 

Thb  Phabjllcofceijl  of  the  Kino  jlhd  Queen's  Coixbge  ov  Physicians 
IN  lasLum^  1850.    Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin^ 

The  new  Dublin  Fharmacopaua  has  at  length  appeared,  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  twenty-four  years  liave  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  its 
predecessor,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  the  Irish  College  of  Physicians 
have  indicated,  at  least  in  this  respect,  an  undue  love  of  <Aange.  Three 
years  have  been  occupied  in  preparing  this  work,  dniing  which  time  ezpe- 
rimeBtal  and  other  inquiriee  of  various  kinds  have  been  steadily  carried  on 
under  the  directioft  of  the  CoUege, "  having  for  their  tib^ect  to  conect 
whatever  mi^t  be  defective  in  the  processes  previously  given,  and  to 
introdoee  snch  new  medicinal  agents  as  would  seem  called  for  by  the  rapid 
progress  made  in  modem  times,  by  those  sciences  from  which  omr  Isnaw' 
ledge  of  thcrapcatics  is  eluefly  dorivcd." 

The  first  dxcumstaaoe  that  attracts  notice  on  opening  tiie  book,  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  articles  enumerated  under  the  head 
of  Materia  Medicaand  those  of  the  preparations,  the  whole  work  is  written 
in  Bngliah.  In  this  respect*  the  Irish  CoUege  baa  followed  the  example  of 
its  Scotch  neighbour.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  innovation  that  haa 
been  made.  Having  entered  npoo  the  work  of  renovation,  the  College 
seems  to  have  carried  out  its  olqect  in  a  thorough  spirit  of  reibnn.  The 
arrangement  of  the  su^gecta  is  new,  as  w^as  the  language  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  and  even  the  weights  and  measnies  whi(^  have  hitherto 
been  wed  in  preparing  and  dispensing  medicines,  have  beat  changed  for 
the  new  imperial  weights  and  meaisures  such  as  are  used  in  commerce. 
This  change  will  probably  excite  some  sorpriw,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
aideied  that  the  ounce  i^  no  longer  consist  of  480  grains,  but  of  437.5 
grains  ;  the  drachm  will  no  longer  contain  60  grains,  but  54.68  grains  ^ 
and  the  scrapie,  instead  of  representing  20  grains,  will  for  the  future  be 
equivalent  to  18.22  grains.  We  hope  that  bothpiescribers  and  dispensera 
will  be  able  to  leooUect  the  new  values  of  these  weights,  sets  of  which,  it 
10  stated  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  work,  Mr.  Donovan  of  Dublin  "  has  under- 
taken to  supply  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  without  the  slightest  view  to 
personal  profit." 

A  considerable  number  of  new  j^repamtieDs,  or  of  new  Ibnnuln  for  old 
preparatioBB,  are  introdaced,  and  many  of  the  preparationff  of  the  previous 
Pharmacopoeia  are  omitted.  Among  the  former  are  glacial  acetic  acid, 
gatHc  add,  for  whidi  there  are  two  formnlae,  tannle  add,  heavy  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  eartxmate  of  rine,  ammonio-dtrate  of  iron,  solution  of  by- 
driodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  iodide  of  sulphur,  oxide  of  silver,  several 
essences  and  new  syrups,  chloroifimn,  and  valerianates  of  iron,  qnina,  and 
zinc 

On  the  pBeaeat  oocxbiob^  it  is  our  olqeet  merely  to  state  oonciseiy  the 
general  nature  of  the  changes  whsch  have  been  introduced  into  the  work 
without  expressing  any  opinion^  In  our  next  number;  we  intend  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Cholbba  and  its  Cubes,  An  HiMtorical  Sketch.  By  J.  Stephenson 
J^mtBMMX^  MJ\  Ac,  te.  8vo,  pp.  168.  LondoA :  W.  S^  Oa  and  Co., 
Amen  Comer. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

3/.  P.  S,  A,  (Hull).— The  nature  of  a  compound  sold  by  Mr.  Peche  under 
the  name  of  Tannate  of  Alumina,  was  exposed,  voL  iz^  page  406.  It  is  an 
impure  common  alum,  in  no  respect  resembling  tannate  of  alumina. 

G,  (Clifton). — Wu  are  not  aware  that  napthaline  is  used  medicinally. 

W,  T,  (Kingstown) — We  cannot  suggest  a  better  mode  of  extracting  qnina 
from  the  disulphate  than  the  usual  one  with  ammonia.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  precipitate  from  a  concentrated  solution,  and  to  avoid  adding  excess  of 
ammonia. 

H.  Y.  D.  (Liskeard). — Amalgams  for  teeth,  see  vol.  ix.,  page  402. 

y.  (Worcester) — Castor  oil  is  usually  bleached  in  this  country  by  ex- 
posure to  light    Sometimes  it  is  filtered  through  animal  charcoaL 

2>.  —  (1.)  The  sample  of  **  precipitated  chalk"  consists  of  sulphate  of 
lime. — (2')  Solution  of  Copaiba,  commonly  called  Franks*s  Specific : 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  two  parts 
Liquor  potasssB  (vel  sode),  three  parts 
Distilled  water,  seven  parts 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  one  part 
Separate  the  clear  liquid  by  means  of  a  funnel  or  glass  separator. 
(3.)  The  preparation  alluded  to  in  the  third  question,  h  liable  to  stamp  duty, 
because  the  disease  is  mentioned ;  otherwise  it  might  pass  as  a  cosmetic. 

An  Old  Country  Member  will  find  the  subject  explained  in  another  part 
of  this  number. 

P.  If.  P.  5..  (Cirencester.) — (1.)  We  cannot  recommend  the  substitution.— 
(2.)  We  have  no  data  on  the  subject. — (3.)  We  shall  notice  the  sulyect  in  a 
future  number. 

/.  Q.  (Brighton). — See  Fownes*s  Manual  of  Ckgmktnf^  or  any  other  ele- 
mentary work  on  Chemistry.  For  further  information  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  lecture-room. 

J.  B.  R. — The  threat  of  legal  proceedings  is  ridiculous,  as  explained  in 
another  part  of  this  nimiber. 

H.  Q.  Should  inquire  of  the  Secretary,  giving  his  name  and  address. 

A  Young  Farmer, — Gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  commonly  used  for 
fixing  ammonia  in  the  manufacture  of  manures.  It  was  originally  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  by  Liebig. 

27.  A,  F. — ^It  is  cupri.  ammon.  ralph. 

M.  P.  S,  (Reading.)— Essence  of  lemon  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
absolute  alcohol,  but  not  in  rectified  spirit. 

E,  T. — ^There  is  a  much  more  complete  table  than  that  referred  to^  in  the 
last  edition  of  Gray's  Supplement 

L  S.  T.  (York.)— We  do  not  think  the  specimen  of  tea  sent  is  adulte- 
rated. The  portions  thought  to  be  a  composition,  when  soaked  in  water 
and  examined  with  a  microscope,  are  found  to  consist  of  broken  pieces  of 
leaf,  which  have  probably  stuck  together  while  damp. 

An  Apprentice  (Basingstoke).— It  is  not  necessary. 

E.  \V. — (Chichester). — When  '*  Liq.  quinoid  "  is  ordered  in  a  prescription, 
the  prescriber  should  be  asked  what  he  means. 

M  Auoeiate  (Stourbridge). — A  young  man  seeking  a  situation  as  dispenser 
in  New  York,  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  success  after  having  passed 
an  examination. 

A  Subecriber. — We  have  no  space  to  spare  for  Homoeopathy  this  month. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  raspecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomshurj 
Square,  hefore  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Chubchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  ConununicatioDS  to  the  Edxtoe  (to  the  care  of  Mr.  GsniBCBiLL). 
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THE  PBISBNT  8TATK  AMD  PROSPBCTS  OT  THB  PHAKMAOBUTICAI.  aOOnTT. 

In  our  last  number  we  expressed  a  fayourable  opinion  of  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  Fharmaceutical  Society,  and  gave  notice  that  we 
should  oner  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  thb  month.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  substantiate  our  opinion  hy  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Fhabmackutical  Mbbtivgs.  These 
Meeting  have  bSen  kept  up,  with  occasional  intermission,. from  their 
ori^  m  1841  to  the  present  time.  On  the  average,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  attendance  has  been  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Meetings  of  any  other  Society  with  which  a  comparison  can 
furly  be  drawn.  On  no  occasion  has  there  been  a  deficiency  of 
materials  for  discussion,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  a  portion  of  the 
agenda  has  been  omitted  or  deferred  for  want  of  time  to  complete 
the  whole.  During  the  first  year  or  two  the  average  number  who 
attended  may  be  stated  at  from  100  to  150.  As  the  stimulus  of 
novelty  subsided  a  diminution  was  observable,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  the  season,  or  when  no  subject  of  special  interest  had  been 
announced  for  discussion.  On  two  or  three  occasions  the  number  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty.  Such  fluctuations  occur  in  all  Societies. 
At  the  last  Fharmaceuticfu  Meeting  (reported  page  217)  the  room 
was  crowded — the  nimiber  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  160 — being, 
we  believe,  the  largest  Meeting  of  the  kind  since  the  establishment  of' 
the  Society.  The  papers  and  other  agenda^  were  e<][ually  abundant, 
enough  having  been  deferred  to  occupy  another  Meeting. 

Next,  as  to  the  School  of  Phabmact.  The  attendance  in  the 
practical  class  in  the  laboratory  has  been  steadily  improving.  The 
ntunberof  students  from  the  years  1844  45  to  1849—50,  were  re- 
spectively as  follows :— <10,  27,  27,  27,  31.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  every  place  in  the  laboratory  was 
engaged,  and  several  other  candidates  are  expected,  who  will  be 
obliged  to  wait  until  vacancies  occur,  unless  temporary  accommodation 
be  made  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  class  in  the  lecture* 
room,  although  not  so  large  as  that  during  the  first  session  of  the 
school,  exce^  in  number  the  classes  of  some  of  the  intermediate 
sessions.  This  branch  of  the  establishment  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
the  encouragement  to  which  it  is,  from  its  importance,  entitled,  until 
education  is  enforced  by  legislative  means.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  because  the  School  is  not  at  present  remunerative, 
therefore  the  Students  are  recipients  of  charity.  As  well  might  it  be 
said  that  all  the  customers  of  a  man  commencing  business  are  pauperf, 
because  durinur  tiie  first  year  or  two  his  returns  nave  fallen  short  of  his 
expenses.  T^e  School,  with  the  present  terms  and  arrangements, 
w<rald  more  than  pay  its  expenses  if  the  benches  were  well  filled ;  but 
this,  it  appears,  can  only  be  done  by  the  vis  a  tergo^  in  the  shape  of 
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an  Act  of  Parliament,  orcrcomiiig  the  vu  tmertia  of  die  Asaociales  or 
their  employers.  Considering  that  Fharmacentical  education  i 
Tt^antaiy,  and  comparatirely  a  norel  idea  in  this  conntrr,  there  are 
no  groonds  lor  discouragement.  Man  j  of  the  students'  hare  dis- 
tinguished themselres  in  a  Tery  creditable  manner,  and  the  School  is 
laismg  ap  a  dass  of  Chemists  who  will  perfonn  an  important  part  in 
adrancing  British  Fharmacj. 

One  drcmnstance,  however,  we  most  here  notice  which  is  contrary 
to  our  expectation.  Some  Students  h^Tin^  attended  the  lectures  and 
the  practical  dass,  and  having  passed  their  examinations,  have  not 
fihaoAi  it  incumbcmt  upon  them  to  continue  their  share  of  support  to 
the  Societj  from  which  thej  have  derived  these  advantages. 

Tins  leads  to  another  branch  of  the  subject — Thb  List  of  Membbbs. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  Society  was  formed,  a  cer- 
tnn  latitude  was  given  in  the  admission  of  Members,  which  does  not 
now  exist.  In  this  position  of  affiurs,  and  before  the  oiganiaation  was 
complete,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  admitted,  who,  un- 
der the  regulations  now  in  fbroe,  would  have  been  deemed  indigible. 
Among  these  were  not  a  few  who  merely  paid  one  subscrrotioB  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  certificate  of  membership,  without  any 
intention  of  continuing  Sieir  support.  The  loss  of  these  **  mmhroom 
Members'*  was  a  gain  to  the  Society.  Persons  d  this  dass,  though 
diey  may  swell  the  list  of  names,  rather  detract  from  the  character  of 
the  Sodety  than  add  wei^it  to  ^e  scale. 

The  Members  subsequently  elected  pswod  throng  a  more  severe 
ordeal,  and  in  moral  infiuence  have  more  than  supplied  the  deficiency 
in  numbers.  Those  who  were  admitted  without  examination,  by  viiv 
tne  of  the  exception  in  favour  of  Chemists  in  business  before  the  dale 
of  the  Charter,  have  all  produced  certificates  as  evidence  of  thdr 
eligibility.  Odiers  have  been  admitted  by  the  regular  examination, 
which  is  another  step  in  advance. 

We  subjoin  a  report  of  the  admisflions  and  examinations. 

First,  The  admissions  before  the  examinations  bq(an : 

MBMBBKS.        ABSOCIATSS.     •-^■-••""^ 

Original  list,  1842   984  976  — 

Amended  list,  1843 1625  2011  34 

Secondly,  Supplementary  lists  after  the  commencement  of  the 
examinations.  The  first  period  comprises  the  interval  from  the 
date  of  the  Charter, 

WHW  MA  JOB  MIVOB  CUtSSICAL 

MBMBBBB.*        nAMIlTAT.     SXAMUrAT.         BXAJIIXAT- 

To  December  31, 1845) *^  ®  ^  *^® 

The  Tear  1846 120  12  11  74 

The  Year  1847 105  12  13  82 

The  Year  1848 40  19  24  58 

The  Year  1849 77  19  22  84 

The  present  number  of  Members  is  1470. 
Reverting  to  the  Report  of  the  Pharmaceutical   Institutions  in 
France,  quoted  in  our  hist  number,  we  find  an  anolagous  fluctuation 
in  the  admissions  at  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  attribut^le  chiefly  to  a 

*  It  ihoold  be  ttated  that  the  List  of  Members  comprises  all  who  were  dected, 
whether  hj  certificate  or  ezaminatioii ;  also  aoonaiderablenmnber  who  were  prerioaslt 
Associates.    Some  of  those  who  passed  the  major  examinatktt  are  not  yet  Jiembers. 
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siniilor  cause,  namely,  the  anticipation  of  increased  stringency  in  the 
examination,  which  was  announced  some  time  previously,  and  came 
into  operation  at  the  end  of  1844. 

FABIS*     JfOKTPKLLIEB.       STKASBUBO.      TOTAL 

1844  the  admissions  were  210               77  15                302 

1848 71                   5  3                    79 

1849 47                  8  1                    56 

In  drawing  this  comparison  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

population  of  Fituice  exceeds  that  of  England  in  the  ratio  of 
35^  millions  to  15  millions;  and  that  the  Pharmaciens  in  France  are 
supported  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Government,  while  the  Chemists  in 
England  have  only  the  ^  cold  shoulder.'* 

U  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  our  list  of  Associates  has  greatly 
fallen  off  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  Associates  having  become 
Members,  and  that  both  lists  have  been  considerably  diminished  by 
death,  retirement  from  business,  misfortune,  and  other  casualties. 

We  also  find  that  many  of  those  who  are  at  present  excluded  from 
the  list  have  not  absolutely  retired  from  the  Society,  but  are  merely 
in  arrear  in  their  subscriptions,  and  eligible  to  be  reinstated.  What 
proportion  of  these  will  resume  their  membership  is  not  at  present 
known,  but  the  fact  will  be  ascertained  in  January,  1851,  when  the 
complete  List  of  Members  announced  by  the  Council  will  be  pub- 
lished.   

THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIAS. 

Lr  Turkey  there  is  no  Pharmacopoeia,  consequently  the  same  medicine 
obtained  at  different  shops  is  entirely  different  in  its  medicinal  properties. 
— Pharmaey  in  Twrhey,  by  Lcmderer. 

In  Great  Britun  there  are  three  Pharmacopoeias.  The  London 
Pharmacopoeia  takes  date  from  1618 ;  the  fourteenth  official  edition  is 
now  in  the  press.  Of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeil^  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1699 ;  l^e  fifteenth  in  1841.  The  Dublm  Pharmacopoeia 
was  of  later  origin. 

Every  new  edition  of  each  of  these  Pharmacopoeias,  brings  us 
nearer  to  i^e  predicament  existing  in  Turkey.  Not  content  with 
contradicting  each  other,  the  several  Colleges  contradict  themselves, 
the  dictum  of  one  edition  being  at  variance  with  that  of  another. 
The  same  term  has  three  different  meanings — the  same  preparation 
three  different  degrees  of  strength — in  Engird,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  each  coimtry  at  different  periods. 

Therefore,  whether  we  view  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  topographi- 
cally, chronoloffieally,  or  statistically,  serious  ambiguities  present 
themselves.  Every  ambiguity  in  a  prescription  is  a  trap  for  the 
Chemist.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  sign-post  pointing  between  two 
roads,  one  of  which  terminates  in  a  ditoh.  Some  medical  men  adopt 
the  new  svstem,  others  adhere  to  the  old.  Prescriptions  are  written 
in  each  oi  the  three  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  pre- 
scriptions travel  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  are  preserved  by 
patients  for  a  series  of  years.  Time  and  space  alike  alter  the  size 
of  the  bottle,  tiie  strength  of  the  dose,  or  the  nature  of  the  pill. 
It  is  the  same  prescription,  but,  as  in  Turkey,  so  in  Great  Britain, 
the  medicine  is  different. 

The  authors  of  Pharmacopoeias  have  no  sympathies  with  the  dis* 
penser.    They  never  stood  behind  a  counter  with  an  ambiguous  pre- 
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scnption  id  hand,  asking  themselves  these  (]^ue8tions : — **Was  it  written 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  ?  Was  it  written  before  a  certain 
date  or  after?  Was  the  author  of  it  one  of  the  old  school  or  the 
new  f  *  On  the  answer  to  these  questions  may  depend  100  per  cent, 
in  the  strength,  25  per  cent  in  the  measure,  or  10  per  cent,  in  the 
weiffht.  The  nature  and  composition  of  the  preparation  msj  be  en- 
tirely different  in  each  case,  jet  the  prescription  was  written  with  a 
specific  object,  adapted  to  a  particular  constitution,  and  the  dispenser 
is  bound  by  law  to  prepare  it  faithfully. 

For  example — ^infusion  of  digitalis,  according  to  the  three  Colleges, 
is  prepared  according  to  three  different  formulie,  one  of  which  is  twice 
as  strong  as  the  others.  Solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  are  not  of  the  same  strength.  Tincture  of  ginger 
is  more  than  three  times  as  strong  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  Other 
tinctures  also  vary,  some  being  weaker,  others  stronger.  Compound 
colocynth  pill  is  one  thing  in  Scotland  another  in  Ireland.  Compound 
rhubarb  piU  in  Scotland  and  in  England  are  difierent  preparations. 
The  diluted  mineral  acids  are  not  of  uniform  strengths  in  the  three 
Pharmacopoeias.  The  alkaline  carbonates  in  Ensland  vary  according 
to  the  date  of  the  prescription.  So  also  does  the  stren^;th  of  nitric 
acid,  acetic  acid,  hydrocyanic  add,  &c.  &c.  The  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  change  in  the  pint  measure  is-  proverbial,  and  the  Dublin 
Colleffe  has  now  mjrstified  the  drachms  and  the  scruples,  which  require 
four  figures  of  decimals  for  reduction  from  Englisn  to  Irish,  ^lany 
ther  instances  might  be  siven. 

If  the  interference  of  the  legislature  be  requisite  in  sugar  refining 
for  the  protection  of  the  pul^c  health,  the  same  salutary  jurisdic- 
tion is  rar  more  necessary  to  check  the  recklessness  of  the  three 
Colleges. 

We  have  not  proceeded  with  the  review  of  the  Dublin  Fharma* 
copoBia,  as  that  work  is  coming  forward  for  discusdon  at  the  next 
Pharmaceutical  Meeting. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUSTRY.  OF 

ALL  NATIONS. 

An  agOTegate  meetinff  of  the  Local  Commissioners  for  the  Metro* 
politan  districts,  was  h^d  at  the  Old  Palace,  Westminster,  on  the  2dd 
of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  completeness  of  the 
demands  for  space  applied  for  by  intending  exhibitors. 

It  was  reported,  tnat  nearly  aU  the  space  at  disposal  had  been 
applied  for ;  out  the  demands  in  some  departments  oeine  in  excess, 
while  others  were  overlooked,  or  only  partially  representecj^  a  revbion 
of  the  list  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  deficiences. 

The  description  of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited,  was,  in  many 
instances,  too  vaffue  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  make  a  complete 
classification,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  exhibitors  shortly  to 
furnish  more  precise  detiuls  respecting  the  objects  they  propose  to 
send. 

In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  articles  were  mentioned  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  returns,  and  the  Local  Commissioners  present 
were  requested  to  direct  their  attention  to  those  branches  of  industry 
hitherto  not  represented,  with  a  view  of  completing  the  list  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 

The  first  of  the  EveniDg  Meeting  for  the  season  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  9th  of  October,  and  was  very  niimerously  attended 
by  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  and  their  friends. 

Mr.  Ikce,  pRBsroBNT,  having  taken  the  chair,  conffratnlated  the 
Members  on  the  evidence  of  continued  interest  and  zeafin  the  welfare 
of  the  Society,  which  the  numerous  attendance  afforded.  He  trusted 
that  a  similar  feeling  would  be  manifested  at  the  subsequent  Meetings, 
and  that  the  ensuing  season  would  prove  to  be,  as  the  conmiencement 
of  it  appeared  to  promise,  with  regard  to  these  Meetings,  one  of  the 
best  since  the  estaolishment  of  the  Society. 

DONATIONS  TO  TBX  LIBBABT  AND  MUSEUM. 

The  foQowin^  donations  were  announced  as  having  been  made  to 
the  Library  and  Museum— 

From  the  Council  of  the  Rotal  College  of  Subigeons.— Vol.  i.  of 
the  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Histological  Series  con- 
tained in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

From  Mr.  Alsop. — Specimen  of  true  Venice  Treacle,  purchased  at 
Venice ;  specimen  of  Ceratonia  Siliqua  and  fhdt ;  specimen  of  Quercus 
Suber,  with  male  and  female  flowers. 

From  Mr.  W.  Fennet.— African  Arrowroot;  Cotton  cultivated  near 
Sierra  Leone. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  PS1ZE8. 

The  Chaibman  stated,  that  he  had  the  gratifving  duty  to  perform 
of  presenting  the  Pbkzes  which  were  awarded  to  students  in  the 
classes  of  Matebia  Medica,  Chemistbt  and  Phabmact,  and 
fioTANT,  during  the  last  session. 

Thei  Prizes  consisted  of  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  Pereira's 
Materia  Medica,  Brandos  Chemistry,  Daniel^s  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Philosophy,  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Lindley*s 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  several  other  books  of  this  class.  ^ 

The  Questions  for  examination,  and  the  successful  competitors,  were 
as  follows : — 

MATEBIA    MEDICA. 
examiner,  db.  pereiba. 

Questicna, 

1.  What  are  the  proper  botanical  names  of  the  plants  sold  in  the  shops ' 
under  the  name  of  Carrageen  Moaaf — and  by  what  characters  are  the 
species  distinguished  from  each  other?    What  are    the  chemica], 
cUetetical,  and  medicinal  qualities  of  carrageen  moss  ? 

2.  Name  the  plants  used  in  the  manufacture  of  orchil  and  litmus  ;  give  a 
sketch  of  the  process  for  making,  and  describe  the  chemical  properties 
of  these  pigments. 

3.  Describe  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  yeast,  and  explain  its 

supposed  agency  in  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation. 

4.  You  are  required  to  give  an  outline  of  the  opinions  which  have  pre- 
vailed  respecting  the  nature  of  Ergot;  and  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
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the  laboratory  pupils  ihan  among  those  who  merely  attended  the 
lectures,  which  was  generally  the  case  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
advantaoes  for  study  which  the  laboratory  pupils  possessed,  yet  it  was 
due  to  the  lecture  ^upil  (Mr.  Copney),  who  had  sained  a  prize,  to  say 
that  the  value  of  his  answers  were  higher  than  those  of  either  of  the 
other  competitors.  He  stated  this  without  disparagement  to  any  of 
the  competitors,  who  had  all  distinguished  themselves  very  creditably, 
but  with  the  view  of  showing  how  much  maybe  done,  with  application 
and  industry,  even  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  business  throughout 
the  day,  especially  when  aided  by  a  word  of  encouragement,  or  a  littie 
indnlgenoe  occasionally  from,  their  employers. 

Lecture  PvpU. 

pBizE...Mr.  William  Copney,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street. 

Laboraiory  PupUt. 

FntsT  Pbizb Mr.  Charles  Goode. 

Second  Prize Mr.  Albert  Cajley . 

Cextificatjbs  of  Msbit...1.  Mr.  William  Archer. 
"  **  2.  Mr.  W.  G.  Johnson. 

"  "  3.  Mr-  John  MarshaU. 

GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

SZAMINER,  MB.  BERTLET. 

Viva  voce  Examination. 

The  following  plants  were  submitted  to  the  candidates,  who  were 
required  to  name  them;  to  state  the  natural  order  to  which  each 
belonged ;  to  mention  the  medical  and  economical  properties  of  each ; 
and  to  describe  any  peculiar  feature  in  any  of  the  plants : 

Papaver  somniferum,  Chelldonium  majus,  Delphinium  Staphysagria, 
Linum  usitatissimum,  Althaea  officinalis,  ^thusa  Cynapium,  Conium 
macolatum,  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  Bryonia  dioica,  Momordica  Elateriuniy 
Anchusa  tinctoria,  Symphytum  officinale,  Borago  officinalis,  Marrubium 
Tulgare,  Mentha  viridis,  Mentha  piperita,  Mentha  Pulegium«  Mentha 
flvlvestris,  Lactuca  virosa,  Cichorium  Intybus,  Cichorium  Endivia,  An- 
wemis  nobilis,  Pyrethrum  Partheninm,  Inula  Helenium,  Solanum  Dul- 
camara, Solanum  nigrum,  Lobelia  inflata,  Rubia  tinctoria,  Bicinus 
comimmis.  AristolocUia  Clematitis. 

Written  ExanuMOticn, 
Queetioiu, 

1.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  Woody  Tissue  in  plants,  and  state  the 

Tribes  and  Organs  in  which  they  are  respectively  found. 

2.  &plain  the  structure  of  the  Q^aeral  Integument  and  its  Stomata. 

3.  What  are  the  characteristic  distinctions  between  the  stems  of  Aco^- 
ledonous,  Monocotyledonous,  and  Dicotyledonous  plants? 

4.  Describe  the  process  of  Respiration  in  Vegetables,  and  compare  the 

changes  which  it  produces  upon  the  Atmosphere  with  that  of  the 
Respiration  of  Animals* 

5.  D^cribe  tiie  manner  in  which  seeds  germinate;  mention  the  conditions 
&Tourable  to  the  process ;  and  state  the  differences  between  the  ger- 
mination of  Monocotyledonous  and  Dicotyledonous  plants. 

6.  Enumerate  and  explain  the  modes  of  Flacentation;  and  mention  the 
views  of  Schleiden  with  regard  to  their  origin. 

7.  What  are  the  distinctive  characters  between  the.  following  fimits:— 
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Drape,  Legume,  Sftmaia,  Ciemocarm  Capsule,  SUiqoa,   Ckme^   ani 
GalbuloB? 

8.  Describe  the  stractore  of  the  Ovule,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms^Orthotiopous,  Anatropous,  and  Campjlotropous  Ovules. 

9.  Explain  the  following  terais :  Chalaza,  Funiculus,  Hilum,  Baphe,  and 
Micropyle. 

10.  To  what  Natural  Orders,  Classes,  and  Sub-Classes  of  De  Candolle's 
Natund  System  would  you  refer  plants  possessing  the  following 
characters  ?  (a).  Calyx  5-lobed,  persistent ;  Petals  5;  Stamens  nume- 
rous, perigynous  ;  Ovaries  superior  ;  Styles  distinct;  Fruit  a  foUide  ; 
Seeds  suspended;  Embryo  straight;  Albumen  none;  Leaves  pinnate 
alternate,  (b)  Flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  Calyx  2-leaved,  deciduous; 
Petals  4 ;  Stamens  numerous,  hypogynous  ;  Ovary  1 -celled,  with 
parietal  placentae  ;  Fruit  a  capsule;  Seeds  numerous  ;  Albumen 
abundant 

11.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  following  Natural  Orders:—- 
Ranunculaceao,  Malvacbs,  Rosaoefle,  Cucurbitacee,  ScrophulariacesB, 
Gentianaceee,  Euphorbiacece,  and  Orchidaoeee. 

12.  Distinguish  the  Lobeliacea  from  the  Campanulaoen ;  also  the 
Solonaceee  from  the  Eiicaoese,  Scrophulariaoese,  Gentianacese,  and 
Primulaceae. 

The  values  of  the  answers  furnished  by  the  several  competitors, 
were  indicated  by  numbers  set  against  their  names  or  mottoes,  in  both 
the  oral  and  written  examinations.  In  relation  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors the  numbers  stood  as  follows : 

Oral.    Written.    Total. 

Mr.  John  Marshall 150  -f-  560  =  710 — ^First  Pbize. 

Mr.  Albert  Caley  115  -{-  580  s=:  695— Sbcond  Prizb. 

Mr.  Charles  Goode 125  -h  560  sss  685— Cbrtificate  of  Mebit. 
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Mr.  Redwood  conxmunicated  the  result  of  some  experiments  he  had 
made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  sulphite  of  lead  is  acted 
upon  and  rendered  soluble,  by  certun  agents  which  it  misht  be  ex- 
pected to  encounter  if  introduced  daily  into  the  stomach  with  the  food. 
The  inquiry  had  reference  to  a  question  which  had  recently  excited 
some  degree  of  public  interest  in  connexion  with  a  proposed  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  A  patent  had  been  taken  out  for 
this  process,  which  consisted  m  precipitating  impurities  from  sac- 
charine solutions  with  subacetate  of  lead,  and  subsequently  removing 
any  excess  of  lead  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  eas  through  the  solution. 
The  lead  was  thus  convert^  into  sulphite,  which  is  so  insoluble  Aat 
it  had  been  found  practicable  to  remove  every  trace  of  4ead  by  this 
means.  Many  persons,  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  suear, 
were,  nevertheless,  doubtful  as  to  the  safety  of  allowing  so  deleterious 
a  substance  as  lead  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  an  article  of  daily 
food,  alleging  that  from  carelessness,  or  imperfections  in  the  appa- 
ratus, or  even  in  the  process  itself,  the  public  health  might  be  endan- 
gered. The  results  of  the  investigation  instituted  by  the  Government 
to  determine  what  amount  of  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
adoption  of  the  patented  process,  had  been  puDlished  in  the  laat 
number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.    The  Chemists  employed  by 
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the  GoTernnie&t  had  found  lead,  in  minute  quantities,  in  the  sugar, 
and,  in  larger  quantities,  in  the  treacle ;  and  the  medical  men  who 
had  been  consulted  had  expressed  opinions  to  the  effect  that  danger 
was  to  be  i^prehended  from  the  daily  consumption  of  an  article  of 
food  contammff  these  quantities  of  lead.  Opinions  had,  however, 
been  expressed  on  the  other  side  of  the  auestion.  Dr.  Gregory  had 
made  some  inconclusive  experiments  by  aoministerin^  sulphite  of  lead 
to  animals,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  Mr.  Brande 
concurred,  that  it  was  perfectly  innocuous^  and  as  hamden  as  so  much 
chalk,  **  This,'*  he  savs,  ^^  might  be  predicted  from  its  excessive  inso- 
lubility and  very  stable  nature,  arising  from  the  powerful  affinity 
of  sulphurous  acid  for  oxide  of  lead — ^this  prevents  the  formation  of 
carbonate  (white  lead)  which  is  trulv  the  poisonous  lead  compound." 
It  was  this  statement,  and  others  to  the  same  purport,  which  had  sug- 
gested the  experiments  about  to  be  described.  Sulphite  of  lead  had 
been  represented  as  innocuous  in  consequence  of  its  great  insolubility 
and  very  stable  nature ;  it  appeared  desirable,  th^efore,  to  deter- 
mine, not  only  whether  it  be  stable  and  insoluble  when  treated  with 
distiUed  water,  which  is  of  very  little  consec^uence  with  reference  to 
the  question  practically  at  issue,  but  whether  it  be  eqmdlv  unaffected 
when  submitted  to  the  chemical  agents  to  which  it  would  be  subjected 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

1.  Action  of  Water  and  Acetic  Acid  on  Sulphite  of  Lead. — Sulphite 
of  lead  was  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  solution 
of  acetate  of^lead.  The  whole  of  the  lead  was  found  to  be  thus  preci- 
pitated, and  none  could  be  detected  in  the  Uquor,  even  afler  standing 
m  contact  with  the  precipitate  for  several  days. 

2.  Action  of  HvdrodUoric  Add  on  Sulphite  of  Lead. — Water  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  speedily  decomposes  sulphite  of  lead,  and 
the  liquor,  siler  standing  for  some  time,  affords  a  white  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  lead  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  an  abundant 
black  precipitate  with  snlphuret  of  ammonium. 

3.  Action  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium  and  Chloride  of  Sodium  on 
Sulphite  of  £ead. — On  macerating  sulphite  of  lead  in  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  the  liquor  was  found  to  be  largely  impreg- 
nated with  lead,  affordinj^  precipitates  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
with  sulphuret  of  anrniomum.  The  action  of  chloride  of  sodium  on 
the  sulphite  was  much  less  marked  than  that  of  the  preceding  salt,  the 
tests  affording  only  a  slight  indication  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  the 
liquor. 

4.  Action  of  Lactic  Add  on  Su^hite  of  Lead, — ^The  liquor  resultii^ 
from  the  maceration  of  sulphite  of  lead  in  a  weak  solution  of  lactic 
acid,  afforded  evidence  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  small  quantity,  the 
amount  bdng  rather  greater  than  that  taken  into  solution  by  the 
action  of  chloride  of  sodium* 

5.  The  sulphite  of  lead  being  acted  upon  so  quickly,  and  the  lead 
rendered  soluble  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  concluded  that  free 
hydrochloric  acid  added  to  a  weak  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead, 
would  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  lead  by  sulphurous  acid,  and 
this  was  found  to  be  the  case.  A  solution,  prepared  as  above,  in 
which  sulphurous  acid  gave  no  precipitate,  afforded  precipitates  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  with  sulphuret  of  ammonium. 

6.  Action  of  CaHmiate  of  Soda  on  Sulphite  of  Zeoi.— With  the 
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Tiew  of  detemuning  whether  the  affinity  between  stdphiiroiiB  sad 
and  oxide  of  lead  be  so  powerfnl  as  to  prorent  the  fbrmation  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  aa  stated  by  Dr.  Gr^ory,  ten  grains  of  sulphite  of 
lead  were  added  to  a  adlation  of  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  four  owices  of  distilled  water.  After  standinf  for  two  or  three 
days,  witliout  1^  application  of  heat^  the  insohilue  salt  was  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  treated  with  dilate  acetic  acid.  The  liquor  thus 
obtained  gave  copious  precipitates  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  with 
sulphuret  of  anunoniom,  Ihus  proving  that  the  sulphite  had  been 
partly  converted  into  carbonate  by  the  action  of  a  weak  cold  solution 
of  cubonate  of  soda. 


Dr.  Use  stated,  as  the  result  of  much  experience  and  communi*^ 
cation  with  several  of  the  most  extensive  susar  refiners,  that  the 
process  proposed  for  purifying  sugar  with  lead  could  not  be  safely 
applied  on  the  manufacturing  scale,  especially  since  it  had  been  shown, 
uy  the  experiments  which  had  just  been  described,  that  sulphite  of 
lead  is  not  the  stable  and  insoluble  compound  it  had  been  represented 
to  be.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  workmen,  both  here  and  in  the 
plantations,  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  widi  so  dangerous  an  agent  aa 
that  used  in  this  process. 

The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  lead 
found  in  the  specimens  of  sugar  which  had  been  examined,  and  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  if  lead  was  so  virulent  a  poison  as  some  persons 
seemed  to  consider  it. 

Dr.  6oij>niG  Bntn  thought  it  very  erroneous  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause a  substance  is  insoluble  it  is  necessarily  innocuous.-  Calomel 
and  carbonate  of  lead  might  be  adduced  as  instances,  amongst  many 
others,  of  insoluble  yet  energetic  compounds,  which  prove  the  fallacy 
of  such  an  opinion.  He  did  not  eonnaer  the  salts  of  lead  to  be  power- 
fully poisonous,  and  in  this  respect  agreed  with  the  Chairman. 
Acetate  of  lead  was  frequently  administered  by  the  physician,  in 
doses  of  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  frequently  repeated ;  but 
in  such  cases  it  was  eiven  guardedly  to  efiect  a  particular  object. 
Its  effects  were  close^  watched  from  day  to  day ;  and,  shoidd  any 
unfavourable  symptoms  ensue,  its  further  administration  would  l)e 
instantly  stopped ;  but  the  case  was  widely  dififerent  when  lead  was 
administered  unconsciously  in  small  doses,  mixed  with  the  food,  and 
repeated  daily  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Litroduced  into  the  stomach 
in  this  way,  the  circumstances  were  most  favourable  for  promoting 
ab8or|>tion,  and  as  it  was  known  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  espe- 
dally  in  the  liver,  its  ddeterious  effects  were  frequently  not  expe- 
rienced until  the  means  of  removing  the  poison  were  beyond  our 
power.  Even  the  most  stable  and  insoluble  compounds  were  some- 
times incapable  of  resisting  the  action  to  which  they  are  exposed,  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach  under  the  influence  of  that  mystic  thing, 
life.  The  temperature  of  the  body,  and  the  contact  of  substances 
in  a  state  of  molecular  change,  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  decom- 
position of  such  compounds.  Thus  sulphate  of^soda,  which  might 
be  kept  in  solution  in  pure  water  without  undergoing  any  change,  is 
speedUy  decomposed,  if  a  bit  of  sea-weed  be  introduced ;  oie  influence 
of  molecular  chanffes  in  the  v^table  matter  being  sufllcient  to  over- 
come the  powerful  affinities  existing  in  the  salt.    If  such  be  the  case 
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with  the  most  stable  oompoiiBdfl,  how  mndi  more  so  with  those  which 
are  readil j  smeepttble  or  deeompoeition  under  ordinary  eiicumstanoeSy 
as  Mr.  Redwood  had  proved  to  be  the  case  with  sulpfaite  of  lead.  He 
considered  the  ezperunents  not  only  interesting  but  important,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  of  their  correctness,  as  he  knew  that  his  colleague, 
Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  had  obtained  very  similar  results.  Ingenious  and 
sdentifie  as  he  must  admit  the  patented  process  for  the  purification  of 
sugar  to  be,  he  thought,  nevertheless,  tnat  it  ought  not,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  be  sanctioned  by  those  to  whose  opinion  the  public 
looked  to  with  ccmfidence  and  respect,  and  upon  whose  decision  in  such 
esses  the  lives  of  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  may  depend. 


PBOVZHOZAJk    TRAMSAOTIOMS. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE   BIRMINGHAM  PHARMACEUTICAL   INSTITUTION, 

HM  at  the  PhiUmophiud  ZnatitHlkm,  Ommm  Street,  October  18, 185a 

MB.  W.  SOUTHALIi,  PBBSIBBNT,  IN  THB  CHAIX. 

Thb  President  opened  the  Meeting  with  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
commented  on  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  on  the  great  change 
which  hss  of  late  years  taken  place  in  i^sference  to  the  qualification  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist  is  expected  to  possess.  He  likewise  offered 
some  useful  advice  to  young  men  as  to  the  mode  of  pursuing  their 
studies,  pointing  out  to  them  how  much  more  might  be  accomplished 
by  persevering  in  a  regular  methodical  course  of  study,  than  by 
excessive  implication  at  irregnUur  intervals.  He  particnlmrly  recom- 
mended students  not  to  over- fatigue  themselves  at  the  commencement, 
not  to  eicpect  to  accomplish  too  much,  as  the  disappointment  that  must 
necessarily  follow,  would  give  them  a  dislike  to  study,  and  induce 
nedigence. 

The  Praudent  then  called  upon  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  read  the 
Rqx>rt  of  the  Conunittee. 

The  Report  gave  a  general  aoooont  of  the  most  important  transactions 
of  the  past  year,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1st.  Hie  lifanuy  bad  been  rendered  more  accessiUe  than  fiirmerly,and 
had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  valuable  standard  works. 
The  Committee  acknowledged  the  donation  of  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Pharmaoeutical  Journal  from  the  Editor.  A  Beading  Room  had  been 
opened  in  connexion  with  the  Library,  which  was  supplied  with  Beyeral 
periodical  publications  on  Pharmacy  and  the  allied  sdences.  The  circu- 
lation of  books  had  increased. 

2d.  Six  meetings  were  held  during  the  winter  season.  The  Committee 
felt  less  satisfaction  in  reporting  upon  this  than  upon  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Institution.  The  number  of  contributors  of  papers  had  been 
too  small  to  keep  up  suiBdent  interest,  and  the  Members  generally 
appeared  rather  apathetic.  Tbere  was,  however,  some  slight  improvement 
over  previous  years,  though  the  Committee  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  progress  that  bad  been  made.  The  snljects  of  the  papers  had 
not  always  been  announced  previously  to  the  meetings,  but  whenever  this 
had  been  done,  a  larger  attendance  was  obtained. 

3d.  Five  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  following  subjects  t — 
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JRIoniiaMiiljra/  Chmuttry.^ Mr.  C.  V.  Palmer. 

TU  Officinal  Starthew Mr.  W.  Southall,  Jon- 

Chemical  SumboU  and  Formula  Mr.  J.  HomcasUe. 

'    Materia  Medica  (the  Animal  portion) Mr.  Lyons. 

Materia  Medica  (the  Vegetable  portim).,.  Professor  Knowles. 

It  has  been  the  cnstokn  to  haye  Lectares  delivered  alternately  with  the 
Meetings,  bat  this  practice  has  been  found  inoonyenient,  and  it  has  there- 
fore beoi  resolved  to  leave  it  to  the  (Committee  of  Management  to  decide, 
according  to  circumstances  upon  the  business  of  each  meeting  during  the 
ensuing  season. 

Professor  Enowles  has  engaged  to  deliver  a  course  of  Twenty  Lectures 
on  Materia  Medica,  to  which  Members  of  the  Lutitution  and  others  will 
be  admitted  by  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

4th.  Ilnance : 


Dr. 
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Cr. 


Balance  hi  hand  Sept.  90, 1849. 
General  Fund***.  1  16  2a 
Lecture  Fund....  1 11   6 

8   7   H 

Memben*  Suhscriptions 90   1   0 

Subacriptions  to  liecture  Fund  8  IS   0 
SundxySeoeipta 0   8   8 


£82  11  104 


By  £  e.  d. 

Bent  tnd  Hire  of  Booms 8  10  6 

Printing  and  Stationery 8   6  64 

Library  Expenses  6  12  4 

Sundiyditto 0  1ft  4 

j^ibmce  in  hand- 
Lecture  Fund.*.*  10   6   6 
General  Fund...*    8   0   8 

18    7  8 


£82U  10* 


We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  hare  exammed  the  Accounts  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Pharmaceutical  Lutitution,  and  find  the  above  statement  to  be 
oorrect.  Signed,    Edwabd  Snaps, 

Thomas  Humpbrets. 

The  Beport  concluded  by  referring  to  the  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  several 
other  Societies  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Mr.  Snaps  proposed,  **  That  the  Beport  be  received  and  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  this  Meeting,  and  that  an  abridgement  be  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  printed." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bird,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Palmsb,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cattell, 

"  That  the  following  gentlemen  having  been  duly  nominated,  be  elected 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  Auditors  of  Accounts  for  the  ensuing  year, 
in  place  of  those  who  retire  by  rotation  :— 

Membera  of  the  Committee :  Mr.  Snape,  Mr.  John  Sumner,  Mr.  Humphrevs,. 
Mr.  Wilcox,  lir.  Bird,  Mr.  Leay.  Audiiore  of  AceomUs:  Mr.  Foster,  Mr 
J.  J.  Martyn." 

They  were  unanimously  dected. 

The  following  were  amcmg  the  oontribntioos  of  drugs  and  diemicals 
which  were  on  the  table  :— 

From  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Stnrge. — ^Amorphous  or  Aliotropic  phosphorus 
crystals  of  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  ftc 

Mr.  J.  Shorthouse. — ^Veiy  fine  specimens  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Mr.  Wiggin. — A  series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  manufacture  of 
copper,  magnificent  specimens  of  pure  metallic  nickel  and  cobalt. 

Professor  Shaw.— A  large  button  of  pure  nickel. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Pahner. — ^Arsenic  in  various  states,  obtained  from  the  stooiadi 
of  a  person  who  had  been  poisoned. 

Messrs.  SouthalL — Seven  specimens  of  scammony  of  various  qualiUes. 
A  collection  of  genuine  and  spurious  specimens  of  Peruvian  bark. 
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BE8CLT8  OF  AM  EXAMINATION  OF  SBTBN  8PECIXBN8  OF  BCAMMONT. 

BT  MB.  TH0XA8  80UTHALL. 
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7 


85 


76 


CBABACm  OV  OXHSK  OOlSXITUUnL 


Coit,or 

pilo* 
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par  Ik 


40 

89 

82 
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{Water  aboat  8  per  oent.,  solid  mai-  ] 
ter,  composed  of  carbonate  of  I 
lime,  ffum,  and  vegetable  matter  f 
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Mb.  Aiaright  exhibited  a  specimen  of  coheslTe  amorphous  phosphorus, 
prepared  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Vienna,  by  Pro- 
fessor Schrotter,  and  remarked,  that  the  presence  of  Dr.  Percy  at  their 
meeting  this  evening  reminded  him  that  it  was  while  Dr.  P.  was  sitting 
as  President  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  rather 
more  than  a  year  since,  that  the  article  to  which  the  specimen  now  on  the 
table  was  so  nearly  similar,  had  been  first  introduced  to  British  Chemists. 
He  regretted  that  his  firm  (that  of  John  and  Edmd.  Sturge)  had  not  yet 
found  the  time  and  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  practically  of  the 
purchase  they  had  made  of  Professor  Schrotter's  discovery.  It  would 
be  recollected  that  what  was  then  exhibited  was  amorphous  phosphorus,  in 
powder,  which  diCfered  fh>m  the  cohesive  simply  in  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, and  in  being  from  that  difference  the  purer  article  of  the  two.  The 
difficulty  of  detaching  the  amor^^ous  phosphorus  from  the  glass  vessel  in 
which  it  had  been  subjected  to  distillation  to  drive  off  the  crystallized  or 
oidinary  phosphorus,  in  mixture  with  which  it  was  produced,  Itad  led  to 
the  use  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  to  dissoWe  out  the  latter,  in  which  men- 
struum the  amorphous  form  of  phosphorus  was  wholly  insoluble,  and  re- 
mained therefinre  behind  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  The  adhesive 
hard  crusts  in  which  the  amorphous  phosphorus  occurred,  when  the  distil- 
latory process  was  resorted  to,  had  suggested  that  into  that  form  of  the 
amorphous  might  the  whole  of  any  quanti^  of  ordinary  phosphorus  be 
oonverted,  which  expectation  had  been  realized,  and  its  nearly  perfect  ac- 
complishment was  detuled  in  a  paper  contributed  by  Professor  Schrotter  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  in  this  present 
year.  It  remained,  however,  to  be  stated  that  the  difficult  of  so  perfectly 
converting  into  amorphous  phosphorus  the  whole  quantity  of  the  ordinary 
snbstanco  operated  npon,  so  that  no  particle  would  remain  unchanged,  had 
yet  to  be  oreroome.  The  specimen  exhibited  might  contain  one  or  two  per 
cent  still  unchanged.  In  proof  that  the  substance  under  notice  could  not  be 
an  oxide  of  phosphoms,  it  mi^^ht  be  mentioned  that  it  had  been  prepared 
in  atmospheres  oi  carbooiG  aad,  of  hydrogen,  and  of  nitrogen— further, 
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that  if  to  operated  on  in  a  close  yeasel  that  a  very  minute  proportion  of  the 
phosphorus  employed  should,  hy  its  combustion,  consume  all  the  contained 
oxygen,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  remaining 
larger  portion  would  not  the  less  he  changed  into  the  red  allotropic  form 
of  phosphorus. 

A  more  simple  obvious  proof,  however,  could  not  be  afforded  than  the 
fact  that  a  given  weight  of  the  ordinary,  or  as  Professor  Schrotter  called 
it,  the  crystallized  phosphorus,  might  be  wholly  converted,  without  change 
of  weight,  into  the  amorphous  condition,  and  that  again  by  a  simple 
change  of  temperature,  reconverted  also^  without  loss  or  addition  of 
weight,  back  again  into  its  original  condition  and  appearance. 

A  few  words  might  be  said  of  the  properties  of  the  article.  It  remains 
perfectly  unchang^^  in  the  atmosphere,  is  insduble  in  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon, alcohol,  ether,  and  naphtha.  Oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  general  all 
liquids  that  only  boil  at  high  temperatures,  will  at  that  point  take  up 
some  of  it  in  solution.  It  requires  a  temperature  of  260°  Centigrade  to 
effect  the  change  from  amorphous  back  to  crystalline,  and  it  is  only  when 
arrived  at  that  point  of  the  thermometer  that  it  begins  to  inflame  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  not  luminous  in  the  dark  at  any  ordinary  temperature,  in 
met  it  only  shows  a  faint  light  when  heated  nearly  to  the  point  of  combus- 
tion. The  practical  advantages  of  the  article  were  stated  to  be  that  it 
could  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  discharges  for 
fowling  pieces,  and  more  importantly  for  the  lucifer  match*  The  liability 
in  these  to  absorb  moisture,  and  the  ii\^uriotts  influence  exerted  at  present 
on  the  workpeople  employed  in  the  lucifer  match  manuflictory,  and 
danger  in  the  transport,  would  be  removed  by  this  discovery. 

In  reference  to  one  very  important  point,  Mr.  Albright  hoped  that  the 
Professoi^s  statement  might  be  found  to  be  borne  out  in  practice  when 
he  considered  the  comparatively  intractaMe  chsmcter  of  the  new  material, 
that  it  exhibited  no  luminosity  if  perfectly  prepared,  had  no  smell,  and 
would  not  bum  in  the  open  atmosphere,  or  even  in  oxygen  gas,  at  a  tem- 
perature under  260°  Centigrade  (about  500°  Fahr.) 

The  existence  in  this  countiy  of  cases  of  that  most  fearful  disease,  which 
it  was  well  known  had  been  too  frequent  and  too  fetal  on  the  Continent, 
in  the  workpeople  employed  in  this  kind  of  manufiicture,  had  lately  come 
to  his  knowledge— one  (he  believed,  a  fiital  case)  was  that  of  a  child, 
whose  work  being  simply  to  put  on  the  covers  of  the  boxes  when  filled, 
did  not  require  any  direct  contact  of  tibe  article.  The  explanation  of  the 
iiigury  in  such  a  case  had  been  made  manifest  to  his  view  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  manufacturer,  that  the  hand  of  a  person  so  employed  would  in 
the  dark  be  quite  luminous  with  the  condensed  vapour  of  the  phosphorus. 
Now  he  trusted  it  would  be  found  that  the  amorphous  phosphorus,  which 
had  been  tried  by  a  lucifer  match  manufacturer  in  Vienna  witli  perfect 
success,  would  be  found  not  so  volatile,  and  giving  rise  to  no  such  de- 
plorable results.  The  Professor  was  annous  that  his  discoveiy,  and  the 
practical  advantages  of  it,  should  be  made  manifest  at  the  Exhibition  in 
1851 — a  point  which  he  (Mr.  Albright)  hoped  would  be  attained. 

Dr.  Pbrct  said,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  physiological 
effects  of  allotropic  phosphorus.  It  would  be  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  philanthropists  to  discover  if  it  were  liable  to  produce  tlie  terrible 
disease  that  had  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  C-  F.  Falmeb  exhibited  the  peenfiar  reaction  which  takes  place  on 
cooling  a  concentrated  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  with  excess  of 
mercury.  As  the  solution  cools  and  crystallines,  numbm  of  littie  pro- 
jections shoot  up,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  height,  and  branched, 
carrying  on  the  summit  a  globule  of  metallic  mercury.  Mr.  Palmer  also 
exhibited '  the  explosive  properties  of  potassium  and  chloroform,  or 
iodoform.    He  had  discovered  that  either  of  the  twv  latter  substances. 
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when  placed  in  contact  with  potaninm  and  struck  or  nibbed  with  tome 
force,  especially  with  a  hot  iron,  detonated  with  great  violence,  leaving  a 
deposit  of  carbon.  He  proposed  the  following  as  a  probable  explanation 
ei  the  reaction  that  takes  place  : — 

1    r*KiA«rvrnvm    T^  deposited 

OT^fom  1  "  ^^^"  ^^^^  *  state  of  combustion. 
tCIj  or  J^ 


3.  Potassinm         K» —-^3  chtoride  or  iodide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  with  the  permission  of  the  President,  made  a  £ew 
observations  on  the  Institution,  and  on  British  Pharmacy  generally.  TJie 
Beport  which  had  just  been  read  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  circum- 
stances of  his  first  PhamLiceutical  visit  at  Birmingham,  between  nine  and 
ten  years  previously,  and  the  contrast  was  quite  encouraging.  On  the 
£ormer  occasion  he  with  difficulty  induced  six  csr  seven  Chemists  to 
attend  a  meeting,  at  which  he  explained  the  objects  contemplated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the  importance  of  education 
as  a  leading  feature  in  its  proceedings.  But  little  interest  appeared  to  be 
excited  in  the  undertaking,  except  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  trade.  A  few  members  had  taken  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  subject,  and  thus  the  nucleus  was  formed  which  had  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  an  institution  likel  v  to  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  This  could  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  termed  a 
branch  of  the  Society,  not  being  confined  to  the  Members  and  Associates, 
but  it  had  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  the  Council  had  recognized  the 
principle  of  sanctioning  and  encouraging  any  provincial  associations  of 
fh^  kind,  whether  based  on  the  exdosive  principle  of  membership  or 
otherwise.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mipd,  that  the 
existence  of  local  Institutions  did  not  at  aU  diminish  the  necessity  for 
supporting  the  Parent  Society.  Consistency  of  action  throughout  the 
country  was  highly  important,  and  while  each  branch  might  be  conducted 
in  the  manner  oest  suited  to  the  locality,  the  influence  of  all  should  be 
concentrated  into  one  focus.  Mr.  Bell  had  visited  several  other  provincial 
towns,  and  was  glad  to  find,  from  observation  and  extensive  corre- 
spondence, that  a  marked  improvement  had  taken  place  dming  the  last 
nine  years^  and  that  the  advantage  of  scieatific  education  to  the  Chemist 
was  more  generally  appreciated  than  it  had  previously  been. 

He  was  glad  to  see  the  present  meeting  so  well  attended,  and  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  hold  these  meetings 
too  frequently  ;  but  to  regulate  their  number  by  the  amount  of  existing 
facilities  for  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  meetings,  endeavouring  from 
time  to  time  to  provide  some  novdty  either  in  the  arrangements  or  in  the 
snljjects  introduced,  so  as  to  secore  a  good  attendance.  Managers  of 
theatres  were  obliged  to  be  continually  bringing  out  new  attractions 
— medicines  if  long  continued  lost  their  e£E^  wad  must  be  changed— and 
all  societies  must  keep  pace  wUdi  tiie  tunes  and  bend  to  circumstances  in 
regard  to  novellor.  It  was.  a  good  plan  to  leave  discretionary  power  in  the 
committee  to  vary  the  proceedings  occasionally.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Meetings  in  London  had  fluctuated  very  much,  the  number  present  varying 
from  150  down  to  thirty,  or  even  less.  The  last  meeting  (held  in  the  pre- 
vious week)  was  the  largest  since  the  formation  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bell  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  apathy  of  the  Government  in  having 
foUed  to  second  the  endeavours  of  the  Chemists  to  protect  the  public  by 
means  of  general  pharmaceutieal  education,  and  drew  a  eomparison 
between  British  and  continental  Pharmacy.  In  coneluatOB,  he  adverted  to 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  as  j|]L£Ifi&t.J¥l%i(;^.1SSSlld.test  the  skill  and  energy 
of  the  respective  manufacturers,  explained  the  nature  of  the  arrangements 
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SO  far  08  they  had  been  made  for  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  portion 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  exprewed  a  hope  that  British  Chemists  would  be 
found  in  the  firont  rank. 

Dr.. Perot  congratulated  the  Members  on  the  progress  the  Pharmaoea- 
tical  Institution  was  making.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  was  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist.  No  person  could  be  a  competent  judge  of  drugs 
without  a  good  knowledge  of  that  science.  Adulterations  were  practised 
to  such  an  enormous  extent  as  to  render  an  appeal  to  Chemistry  constantly 
requisite.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  business  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  among  whom  he  might  mention 
IScheele,  Dumas,  and  Allen,  as  illustrious  examples. 

Professor  Knowlbs  said  he  trusted  there  would  be  sufficient  zeal 
and  perseverance  to  maintain  the  Pharmaceutical  Institution. 

Dr.  Nklaon  considered  that  legislative  enactments  would  be  found 
ineffectual  for  the  suppression  of  unqualified  practitioners  in  Pharmacy ; 
the  Apothecaries'  Act  had  been  evaded,  and  if  another  act  were  passed  for 
the  protection  of  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists,  it  would  be  likely  to 
share  the  same  fate.  The  best  way  to  distinguish  between  qualified  and 
unqualified  Chemists  and  Druggists,  would  be  to  instruct  the  public,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  were  supplied  with  good  or  bad 
medicines.  The  Exhibition  of  Industry  would  afford  a  good  opportunity 
for  this  purpose,  to  lay  before  the  public  specimens  of  the  various  sub- 
stances used  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Percy  said,  that  he  believed  no  stimulus  would  be  required  to 
induce  Birmingham  manufacturers  to  contribute  to  the  Exhibition  ot 
Industry.    He  believed  they  had  a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  merits. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  exhibitors  of  specimens  at  this 
Meeting,  to  the  visitors,  and  to  the  President. 


THE  BRISTOL  BRANCH  OF.  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MBBTINO  OF  THE  CHEMISTS  OF  BRISTOI.,  SEPT.  27TK,  1850. 

Resolvedj—^  That  this  Meeting  feels  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  Pharmacy ;  and  in  the  hope  that  that  progress 
IS  boing  hastened  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  conceives  it  expedient  that  all  who  have 
this  sentiment  at  heart  should  identify  themselves  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible with  that  body ;  and,  therefore, 

^  **  That  the  Local  Society,  known  as  the  *•  Bristol  Chemists*  Asso- 
dation,'  be  dissolved,  and  that  an  Association  be  formed,  consisting  of 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britun,  and  called 
The  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceuttcal  Society  of  Great  Britaifit 
of  which  Mr.  Feebis  to  be  President ;  Mr.  Giles,  Vice-President ; 
and  Mr.  MABmr,  Hon.  Secretiunr.** 

It  was  farther  resolved^ — "  Tnat  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
effects  of  the  late  Bristol  Chemists*  Association  be  paid  over  to  the 
Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

^  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Secretary,  and  also  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  with  a  request  that  he  will 
insert  them  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Noyember.*' 
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Bo^l  InstiiuOon,  October  ISth,  1850. 

THE  PBE8IDBNT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Db.  Thoicson  delivered  a  very  talented  lecture  on  the  "  Diffusion  of 
caloric  in  the  Atmosphere.*^  The  varied  effects  of  continent,  ocean, 
or  island,  upon  the  wind  over  which  it  passes,  were  noticed,  and  the 
meteorological  phenomena  arising  from  tne  variations  explained ;  the 
influence  of  latitude  and  of  height  in  affecting  the  atmosphere  were 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  experiments  made  in  various  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  in  balloons,  and  a  great  number  of  interesting  facts 
adduced.  The  valuable  statistics  introduced  and  the  practical  bearings 
of  the  subject  are  recorded  in  the  very  interesting  ^*  Introduction  to 
Meteorology,"  penned  by  the  the  same  able  author. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Edwabds,  F.  C.  S.,  gave  a  review  of  the  first  six  sections 
of  the  new  Dublin  Pharmacopceia.  On  the  subject  of  the  new  series 
of  weights  introduced  b^  the  College,  he  considered  the  change  would 
have  been  less  inconvenient,  as  well  as  more  consistent,  had  the  Coll^;e 
uniformly  adopted  the  English  instead  of  the  Troy  grain.     Thus, 

1  gr.  English  would  equal  0.77  Troy  grains. 
24  grs.        «        ai. 
36  grs.        **        3iss.  =  588.  =  1  adarm  of  silk,  corrupted  to  the 

dram  of  later  tables. 
72  grs.        "        gj.  English. 
576  grs.     ^  «        3viij.     "    ^. 
See  table  in  Gray's  Supplement,  page  15. 

By  the  use  of  these  denominations  integer  numbers  would  be  re- 
tained, and  the  inconvenience  would  have  been  comparatively  slight. 
The  minim  would  weigh  1  gr.  instead  of  0.77,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  argument. 

The  French  system  of  decimal  relations,  founded  on  either  the  Troy 
or  English  grain,  would  undoubtedly  be  most  convenient  and  unex- 
ceptionable for  dispensing  and  pharmaceutical  purposes,  if  any  vital 
change  were  desirable. 

The  changes  made  in  many  of  the  formulae  are  extremely  im- 
portant, and  the  stren^h  of  the  preparations  materially  altered,  and 
yet  no  such  instance  is  once  pointed  out,  and  in  no  case  is  the  real 
strength  of  the  preparation  given,  or  means  recorded  to  ascertain  it ; 
the  sp.gr.  is  generally  given,  but  frequently  this  is  no  criterion  what- 
ever of  the  activity  of  the  preparation,  as  in  the  case  of  acetic  and 
hydrocyanic  acids,  &c.  &c.  In  the  latter  acid  the  stren^  is  increased 
from  1.6  to  upwards  of  two  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  without  any 
comment ;  liquor  plumb,  diac.  dilut.  is  four  times  the  strength ;  liquor 
arsenicalis  is  considerably  stronger.  Similar  changes  were  pointed 
out  in  other  preparations,  and,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Edwards  strongly 
urged  the  union  of  the  colleges  and  the  adoption  of  one  Pharma- 
copoeia for  the  United  Kingdom ;  such  a  provision,  together  with  a 
compulsory  examination  of  the  dispenser,  could,  he  considered,  alone 
secure  the  public  from  error  on  the  one  hand  and  ignorance  on  the  other. 

Several  Members  gave  their  opinion  that  the  decimal  system  of 
weights,  and  a  united  Pharmacopceia  would  be  ver^  desirable. 

Mr.  Abbahah  stated,  that  ne  made  some  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  according  to  the  Dublin  formula,  and  found  it  upwards  of  two 
percent. ;  a  second  experiment,  more  carefully  conducted,  gave  him  a 
product  containing  2.7  per  cent.,  and  he  thought,  with  an  iced  refri- 
gerator, a  still  stronger  acid  might  be  obtained  by  that  process. 

VOL.  Z.  T 
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ON  MYROSPERMUM  PUBESCENS, 

AND  ITS  MEDICINAL  PBODUCTS  BALSAMITO,  BALSAM  OF  PEBU, 

AND  WHITE  BALSAM. 

BT  JONATHAH  PXBBIRA,   M^D^  7.S.8. 

Thxbb  k  no  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  whose  natural  history  is 
more  obscure  than  that  of  the  so-called  Bslsam  of  Peru ;  for  in  all 
our  best  modem  pharmacological  and  botanical  works,  errors,  con- 
fusion, and  doubts  exist  with  respect  to  it. 

Of  the  celebrated  white  balsam  of  America,  I  am  not  sure  that 
European  writers  have  any  definite  knowledge.  It  is  mentioned,  in- 
deed, by  most  pharmacologists,  but  it  is  obvious  from  their  statements 
that  they  are  imacquainted  with  it ;  for  some  of  them  regard  it  as 
liquid  amber,  some  as  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  others  as  dry  balsam  of 
Peru ;  from  all  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel^  it  essentially  dif- 
fers. It  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of  the 
information  and  specimens  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  George 
lire  Skinner,  Esq.,  now  of  Chiiqierfield  House,  lun^^s  Lansley^  Hert- 
fordshire, but  lately  of  Guatemala,  to  elucidate  utese  subjects.  To 
my  friend  Dr.  Stenhouse  I  am  also  indebted  for  kindly  undertaking 
the  chemical  examination  of  the  white  balsam,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  the  discovery  of  a  new  organic  principle,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Myroxocarpme, 

In  order  that  my  readers  may  fully  comprehend  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  with  respect  to  these  drugs,  and  the  sources  of  the 
errors  and  obscurities  wnich  have  hitherto  existed  about  them,  I  shall 
take  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  most  important  works  and  papers 
relating  to  them. 

1.  Nicolas  Monardes,  in  whose  work*  (the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  at  Seville  in  1565)  the  earliest  mention  of  this  balsam 
occurs,  calls  it  simply  bahamOy  and  says  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 

Sowing  in  New  Spain,  and  called  by  the  Indians  XiJo,  He  describes 
e  tree  as  being  larger  than  a  pomegranate  tree,  having  leaves  like 
those  of  nettles,  and  bearing  a  narrow,  white,  thin  siliqua  or  pod,  of 
the  length  of  a  finder,  and  mickness  of  a  sixpence,  and  which  endoses 
at  the  end  one  bitter,  odorous  seed,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  He 
mentions  two  modes  of  preparine  the  balsam :  one  by  incision  into  the 
rind  of  the  stem,  the  other  by  Dolling  the  branches  in  water ;  and 
he  afterwards  notices  its  physical  properties  and  valuable  medicinal 
qualities. 

Although  Monardes  was  never  in  America,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  obtamed  his  information  from  the  reports  of  others,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  his  statements  to  be  faithfuL 

*  D<M  Ubrot,  d  wno  que  trcUa  de  todas  ku  cotas  que  traen  de  mietiras  Indiaa 
Ocddmtalu,  y  d  otro  que  trata  de  la  piedra  hezoar  y  de  la  yerha  etcorzonera. 
Seville,  1565,  8vo  (I  have  not  seen  this  edition,  -which  I  onote  on  the  authority  of 
Don  A.  H.  Morejon,  antbor  of  the  Hittona  BSMogr^^ica  de  la  MedScme  Eepanola, 
tomo  ii^  p.  291,  1843.  The  editions  which  I  possess  are  Clnsiaft^s  Latin  translation, 
ExoL  lib.  z.,  1605 ;  and  Frampton*s  English  version,  entitled  JoyfiiU  N^ewes  out  of 
the  New-found  Worlde^  1596  ;  and  from  these  the  extracts  in  the  text  are  taken). 
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3.  The  next  writer 
iriio  describes  the  IaI* 
Mm  *nd  the  tree  jield- 

g"  B  it,  is  Francisco 
crnandezit  ■  Spanish 
phjsiciaa  and  Datura- 
list,  who  resided  for 
seven  jears  (vit^  from 
ld»Stol600,  A.D.)iD 
Mexico  BcdNew  Spain. 
He  nolicea  fonr  b^- 
sam  trees,  one  called 
Soitziioxill,  a  eecond 
to^med  Huacontx,  a 
third  denominated  Afa- 
rtpewfa,  andtbefirarth 
found  in  the  province 
ofTolu.  Of  these  four, 
the  first  one  appears 
to  me  to  be  identical 
with  the  tree  which 
7ields  the  so-called  bal- 
sam of  Peru,  and  I, 
therefore,  subjoin  a 
copy  of  Hernandes's 
Reare  of  it  (fig.  1). 

Henwndex  states  that 
the  Indian  balsam  tree 
^  Arbor  Babami  Indiei) 
IS  called  bj  the  Mexi- 
cans Hotixiloxiti,  be- 
cause it  abound*  in 
lesin.  He  describes  it 
u  being  of  the  sise  ik 
lenum  tree,  and  hftviag 
leaves  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  the 
■Imond,  but  rounder, 


The  flowers  are  jetlow, 

and  are  placed  on  the  (Ci^iisd  &am  Henuodsi^ 

summits  of  the  brandes.     The  seeds  are  whitish,  oblong,  somewhat 

ciuttorted,  and  lodged  at  the  extremity  of  the  oblong  shells  or  fruits, 

which  are  longer  and  broader  than  the  leaves.     The  tree,  he  says,  is 

a  native  of  warm  r™[onB,    ss  Panuco,  and  was  cultivated  by  the 

Mexican  kings  in  the  Hoaxtepec  gardens.     He  describes  two  methods 

of  obtaimne  the  balsam,  and  sUtes   that  the  seeds  yield  by  pressure 

u  oil  which  resembles  in  flaTow  and  odour  that  obtained  fiw  bitter 

■Imonds  and  peach  keraets, 

3.  After  the  death  of  LinDaens  (who  had  always  been  pecnliarly 
anxious  to  ascertMn  the  plant  which  yields  this  balsam),  Mntia  sort  to 

t  P}aM-A'»inaLMmtral.Mtiaconirnmm^aria.     Ex  Fr.  Htrnandet  aHA. 
Bccdiia.    Honue.  1631.  foL 
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the  younger  Linnsus  specimens  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  plant, 
which  he  sidd  srew  in  the  warmest  proTinces  of  South  America,  and 
yielded  PeruTian  balsam.  A  description  of  this  plant,  to  which  the 
name  of  Myroxylon  perm/erum  was  given,  was  published  in  the  Supple^ 
mentum  PlantaruTtu,  p.  233,  1781.     Subjoined  is  Fig.  2. 

a  figure  (fig.  2)  of  the  incomplete  leaf  of  Mutisms 
8})ecimen,  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  and  of  which  a  detailed  de- 
scription has  been  published  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
in  Kees^s  Cyclopadia^  vol.  xxiv,  article  Mifroxy- 
lonperuiferumiX, 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
among  botanists  as  to  the  identity  of  this  species. 
Lamarck  §  regarded  it  as  identical  with  Jac- 
quin*s||  Myrospermum  frutescens  (fig.  3),  and 
distinct  from  his  own  M.  pedicellatum  (fip:.  4) ;  L«Met8  of  ^r^n 
Sir  J.  E  Smith  considered  it  to  be  different  (Fi^ffiS'ipec^ei  in 
from  both  of  these  species;  while  Kunthi ,  whose  the  GoUection  ot  the  Lin- 
view  has  been  adopted  by  De  Candolle**,  de-  nean  Society.  The  wood- 
clared  it  to  be  distmct  from  M,  frutescens^  but  cat  is  about  one-third  the 
identical  with  l^amarck's  M.  pedicellatum,  ^  n**™l  ^^  <>^  ^^«  ^^' 

No  doubt  now  exists  that  it  is  entirely  distinct  ^lo  $ 

from  M.Jrutescens ;  but  its  identity  with  if.  pedicel' 
latum  is  at  first  view  less  satisfactory ;  for  in  Mutisms 
specimen  in  the  Linnsean  collection,  the  leaflets  are 
acuminated,  whereas  in  Lamarck^s  fi^re  they  are 
represented  as  being  obtuse,  though  in  his  descrip- 
tion he  says  they  are  sometimes  a  little  pointea. 
The  question,  however,  is  usually  considered  to 
have  been  set  at  rest  bv  Kunth,  wno  examined  and 
described  another  specimen  of  this  species,  given  by  L«»fiet8  ot  Myrosper- 
Mutis  to  Bonpland;  and  declared  it  to  be  distinct  ,^^J^^J^g^^- 
from  3f.  puhescens,  but  identical  with' the  phmt  ^jj^  ^ooc[_cat  is  iuxmt 
described  and  figured  by  Lamarck  as  M,  pedicel'  one-third  the  size  of 
latum;  and  De  CandoUe,  in  his  Prodromus,  has  the  original figore). 
adopted  the  opinion  of  Kunth. 

On  the  authority  af  Mutis  many  writers  declare  the  M.peptiferum 
of  Linnaeus  to  be  the  source  of  balsam  of  Peru.  But  if  Mutisms  plant 
be  a  different  species  from  that  described  and  figured  bpr  Ruiz  {Myros- 
permum pubescens^  De  Cand.),  as  Kunth  declares  that  it  is,  it  follows  that 
the  common  opinion  is  erroneous ;  for  my  specimens  indubitably  prove 
that  the  Balsam  of  Peru  of  commerce  is  got  firom  the  species  described 
and  figured  by  Ruiz.    I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Mutisms  plant  may 

X  ^lutb^s  specimen  in  the  Linnsean  Society  consists  of  the  imperfect  leaf  above 
figured,  and  of  a  flowering  branch.  Attached  to  the  same  sheet  of  paper  is  a  lone 
pod,  which  has  been  erroneously  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  as  the  fruit  of  if. 
peruifemm.  In  the  Suppl  Plant.,  no  mention  b  made  of  fruit  sent  by  Mutis  ;  and 
the  pod  which  has  been,  oy  some  remarkable  mistake,  glued  to  the  pap«r,  is  certunly 
not  the  fruit  of  a  Myrospermum  or  Myroxylon. 

SEncyclop,  Methodique  Botanique,  t.  ir.,  p.  191, 1795-6. 
Select,  i^irp.  American,  Hist.,  p.  162,  1788. 
5  Humboldt,  Bonplmd,  and  Kunth,  Nova  Genera  et  Spec,  Plant.,  t.  vi.,  p.  294 
fol.  1823. 
••  Prodromus,  part  il,  p.  95,  1825. 
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not  jield  a  bBluunic  substance — perhaps  it  does  *of  f — but  it  is  not 

the  source  of  tlie  liquid  known  in  European  commerce  and  used  in 
medidne  under  the  name  of  Balsam  of  Peru. 

4.  The  plant  which  Lamarck  described  and  figured  under  the 
aame  of  Muroipermum  pediceUatum  (fig.  4)  was  collected  by  Joseph  do 
Jussieu,  in  Peru,  where  it  is  eaid  to  l«  called  quina-guina.  As  I  havd 
before  stated,  this  species  has  been  found  bj  Kunth  to  be  identical 
with  the  MyroxyUm  perid/erum  of  Linncus.  No  mention  is  made  hj 
Lamarcic  ofanj  resin  or  balsam  being  obtained  from  it. 


Fmit,  flowers,  ani  !i-.i:l. '...  .1  Mi/mi!ierm{^:M]i-<Iu:Maii'  u  Luiumik. 
(From  Lanuuck's  Bgan  ia  the  EBtydop.  ifeliodique.  The  woodcut  ia  about  one 
tbird  the  liit  of  Luuarck'a  fignre.) 
5.  The  lirat  accurate  botanical  description  of  the  tree  which  yields 
balsam  of  Peru,  was  given  by  Rui/,  in  1792,  in  his  Quinolofna.  His 
memoir  was  transUted  into  English  by  the  late  Mr.  A,  B.  Lambert, 
and  published  in  1821  by  him  with  a  correct  engraving  of  the  plant, 
in  his  lUustratioB  of  the  Gentu  Cinchona.  Ruiz  says  the  tree  is  known 
iu  Peru  under  the  name  of  Quinoqauio,  and  he  culls  it  Myroxylon 
I,  considering  it  to  be  identical  with  the  M.  peniijeruni  sent 


?erui/erurri 
y  Mutis 


I  the  younger  LinQBOS.     This,  however,  would  appear  t» 


w^  ma  Etiv.1';  Ruiz's  plant  being,  according  to  Kunth  and  De  Candolle, 
a  distinct  species  from  that  of  Mutis,  Ruiz  states  that  the  tree  grows 
in  the  mountains  of  Panatahuas,  in  the  forests  of  Puzuzu,  Muiia, 
Cuchero,  Faiaten,  Fampahermosa,  and  in  many  other  countries  near 
the  river  Mnranon,  in  low,  warm,  and  sunny  situations ;  but  the  Indiana 
of  these  ploccs  do  not  collect  the  balsam. 

In  describing  the  balsam  obtained  from  this  tree,  Ruiz  makci  some 
statements  which  I  am  unable  to  confirm.  He  sAjs,  "  the  balsam  of 
Quinquino  is  procured  by  incision  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  when 
the  showers  are  gentle,  frequent,  and  short :  it  is  cmlectetl  in  bottles, 
where  it  keeps  liquid  for  some  years,  in  which  state  it  is  called  vhUe 
liquid  bobom.  '  But  when  the  Indians  deposit  this  liquid  in  mats  or 
calabashes,  which  is  commonly  done  m  Carthagena,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Toln,  after  some  time  it  condenses  and  hardens  into 

ft  H.  Gaibonrt  {Joan,  dt  Fiarm.  ft  dt  Chim.,  So  S^r„  t.  lyii.,  Fdrr.,  1850)  in 
noticlni;  the  Mgro^tnaum  ptrmfirum,  Linn,  men  ti[>n>  tliat  Mr.  Weddell  coUecUdin 
Bolivia  I  specimen  of  Arj  balHin  of  Pcm  from  a  species  of  Mymparmiaa  ;  nhethcr 
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resin,  and  is  then  denominated  dry  wkUe  bdUcmij  or  balsam  of  Tbbiy 
hy  which  name  it  is  known  in  the  Druggists'  shops.'*' 

Now,  I  haye  two  authenticated  balsamic  sabstaaoes  obtained  from 
this  tree ;  one  procured  from  the  stem  bj  incision,  and  known  in  oom- 
meroe  as  balsam  of  Peru,  the  other  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
pericarp,  and  called  while  balsam  ;  but  the  latter  in  no  way  resembles  the 
balsam  of  Tdu  of  European  commerce,  and  can  scarcely  be  the  white 
bdaun  alluded  to  by  Ruiz.  Mr.  Skinner,  whose  firm  (Kl6e,  Skinner,  & 
Co.)  at  Guatemala  lar^lj  exports  balsam  of  Peru  to  Europe,  neyer  heard 
of  any  other  balsams  obtained  from  this  tree.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  Mr.  Klee,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner  (an  extract  from  which  is  ap- 
pended to  this  paper)  speaks  of  the  white  balsam  as  being  balsam  ofTolu, 

6.  In  1823  appeared  the  sixth  yolume  of  Humboldt,  Bonpland, 
and  Kunth's  I\ova  Genera  et  Species  PlarUarum,  In  this  work, 
the  plant  of  Ruiz  and  Lambert  (caQed  by  Ruiz  M,  perui/erum^ 
Linn.)  is  denominated  Myroxyhan  pubescens^  and  the  desmiation 
Myroxylvm  peruiferum^  is  retained  for  the  plant  sent  by  Mntis  to 
Linnwii.  These  distinctions  have  been  adopted  by  De  CandoUe,  who, 
however,  has  substituted  Jaoquin's  designation  of  the  genus  Myros' 
permum*  for  Myroxylon  or  Myroxylum^.  But  it  is  most  unfartunate, 
that  the  spedfic  name  peruiferum  should  be  retained  for  a  plant  which 
does  not  yield  the  so-cidled  Peruvian  balsam. 

7.  In  1834,  M.  Bazire,  a  French  merchant,  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  Central  America,  informed  M.  Guibourt  j:  that  the  so-callea 
balsam  of  Peru  was  not  the  produce  of  Peru,  but  of  the  coast  near 
Sonsonate.  He  also  gave  to  M.  Guibourt  some  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tree  which  yields  the  balsam,  but  which,  being  deprived  of  their  mem- 
branous wmgs,  M.  Guibourt  failed  to  recognise  as  the  fruit  of  M, 
pubescens  (M.  peruiferum,  Ruiz  and  I^ambert)  and  he,  therefore, 
inferred  that  it  was  the  produce  of  a  different  species.  More  recently!, 
however,  he  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is  tiie  fruit  of  the 
Myroxylon  peruiferum,  Linn.  But  on  this  point  he  has  fallen  into  an 
error,  the  fruit  being  that  of  Myrospermum  pvbeseens,  De  Cand.  I 
may  observe  that  the  account  furnished  by  M.  Bazire  (who  is  well 
known  to  Mr.  Skinner)  is  quite  accurate. 

8.  Such  was  the  state  of  uncertainty  which  existed  on  thb  subject 
when  Mr.  Skinner  kindly  undertook  to  clear  up  the  mystery  by  pro- 
curing for  me  specimens  of  the  tree  and  balsams  from  Coitral  America, 
and  by  kindly  furnishing  me  with  much  valuable  written  and  verbal 
information.     By  his  aid  I  have  ascertained, 

Ist.  That  the  tree  which  yields  the  so-called  balsam  of  Peru  and 
the  white  balsam,  is  the  species  described  and  figured  by  Ruiz  and 
Lambert  (Myrospermum pubescens,  De  Cand.) 

2dly.  That  black  balsam  (balsam  of  Peru  of  commerce)  is  obtained 
by  incision  into  the  stem. 

3dly.  That  the  white  balsam  is  procured  from  the  fruit  by  pressure. 

4thly.  That  commerce  exclusively  obtains  both  of  these  balsams  from 
the  so-called  Balsam  Coast  in  Central  America. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next  number,) 

*  Ktbospebxum,  from  /jvpov  a  tveet  vegetablejmce  or  oil,  and  tnrtpfui,  a  'eed. 

t  HTBOXTiiOV  or  Mtboxtlum,  from  ftvpw,  a  tweet  vegetable  juice  or  oH,  and 
fvXoy,  wood. 

t  Jovm,  de  Phamu,  t.  zx.,  p.  522, 1834. 

§  Joum,  de  Pharm,  et  de  Chimie,  3e  S^..  t.  xm,  p.  87, 1860  ;  also,  JSTiflt  NaL 
det  Drog.,  4d.,  ed ,  t  iil,  p.  441,  1850. 
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ON  THE  GAMBOGE  TREE  OF  SIAM. 

BT  DB.  CHBI8TI80N,  T.P.,  F.B.8.E. 

Althoooh  gamboge  has  been  known  in  European  commerce  for  neariy 
two  oentories  and  a  luUf^  and  its  applications  in  the  arts  have  been  ex- 
tended in  recent  times,  the  tree  which  prodooes  it  is  still  unknown  to 
botanists. 

The  late  Dr.  Graham,  in  1836,  was  the  first  to  describe  accurately  a 
species  of  Gardnia,  whidi  inhabits  Ceyloo,  and  which  is  well  known  there 
to  produce  a  sort  of  gamboge,  not,  howeyer,  known  in  the  commerce  of 
Europe.  Besting  on  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  anthers,  whicli 
are  circumscissile,  or  open  transversely  by  the  separation  of  a  lid  on  the 
summit,  he  constituted  a  new  genus  for  this  plant,  and  called  it  Hthradem- 
dnm  etimbogwdeB,  At  the  same  period  the  author  examined  the  properties 
of  this  gamboge,  and  found  that  it  possesses  the  purgative  action  of  the 
conunercial  drug  in  full  intensity,  and  that  the  two  kinds  agree  closely 
also,  though  not  absolutely,  in  chemical  constitution. 

At  an  earlier  period  Dr.  Roxburgh  described,  in  his  Flora  Indica^  another 
apecies  of  Garcinia,  under  the  name  of  Garcima  pictoria,  which  inhabits 
the  hills  of  Western  Mysore,  and  which  also  was  thought  to  produce  a 
sort  of  gamboge  of  inferior  quality.  In  1847  specimens  of  the  tree  and 
its  exudation  were  obtained  near  Nuggur,  on  the  ghauts  of  Mysore,  by  Dr. 
Hugh  Cleghom  of  the  East  India  Company's  service  ;  and  the  author,  on 
examining  the  gamboge,  found  it  all  bat  identical  with  that  of  Ceykm  in 
physiological  action,  in  properties  as  a  pigment,  and  in  chemical  constitu- 
tion. The  same  plant,  with  its  gamboge  was  about  the  same  time  observed 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Mason,  near  Mergui,  in  Tavoy,  one  of  the  ceded  Burmese 
provinces. 

A  third  species,  inhabiting  the  province  of  Tavoy,  and  also  producing 
kind  of  gamboge,  was  identified  by  Dr.  Wight  in  1840  with  Dr.  Wallich's 
Garcinia  dlipHca,  from  Sylhet,  on  the  north-east  frcmtier  of  Bengal.  Its 
exudation  was  long  thought  to  be  of  low  quality  ;  but,  although  this 
substance  has  not  yet  been  examined  chemically,  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Mason  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  quite  undistlnguishable  as  a  pigment  firom 
8iRm  gamboge. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Graham's  character  is  sufficiently 
diagnostic  to  be  a  good  generic  distinction.  But  it  was  shown  by  Dr. 
W^t  in  1840,  that  a  well-characterised  section  at  least  of  the  genua 
Garcinia  consists  of  species  which  have  **  sessile  anthers,  fiattened  iU)ove, 
circumscissile,  and  onccelled  ;'*  and  that  all  these  species,  and  no  others, 
appear  to  exude  a  gum-resin  differing  probably  very  little  from  com- 
mercial gamboge. 

Still  the  tree  which  produces  Siam  gamboge,  the  finest  and  only  com- 
mercial kind,  oontinues  unknown.  A  strong  presumption  however  arose, 
that  the  last  species  was  the  Siam  tree,  as  it  grows  in  the  same  latitude 
with  the  gamboge  district  of  Siam,  and  not  above  200  miles  farther 
west.  But  if  &e  information  recently  communicated  to  the  author 
be  correct,  the  Siam  tree  is  a  fourth  distinct  species  of  the  same  section. 
In  December  last,  he  received  from  Mr.  Robort  Little,  surgeon  at  Singa- 
pore, specimens  taken  firom  two  trees  which  were  cultivated  there  by  Dr. 
Almeida,  a  resident  of  the  colony,  and  which  were  obtained  by  him  **  direct 
from  Siam,"  as  the  gamboge  tree  of  that  ooontry.  These  specimens  aie 
not  such  as  to  allow  of  a  complete  description  ;  yet  they  are  Sufficient  to 
show  that  the  plant  presents  the  characters  of  Wight's  gamboge-bearing 
section  of  the  genus  Garcinia;  but  that  it  is  not  any  of  the  specif 
hitherto  so  fuDy  described  as  to  admit  of  comparison  with  it.  The 
fruit  is  round,  not  grooved,  crowned  by  a  four-lobed  knotty  stigma, 
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and  lartonnded  by  numerouB  sessile  or  subsessile  aborted  antherj^ 
and  by  a  persistent  calyx  of  four  yentricose  fleshy  sepals.  The  male 
flowers  consist  of  a  calyx  of  the  same  structure,  a  con^a  of  four  ven- 
trlcose  fleshy  petals,  and  a  club-shaped  mass  of  about  forty  subsessile 
anthers,  closely  appresscd,  connected  only  at  the  mere  base,  one- 
celled,  flattened  at  the  top,  and  opening  by  a  circular  lid  along  a  line 
of  lateral  depressions  ;  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  aborted  ovary 
amidst  them.  These  are  the  characters  of  the  three  species  presently 
known.  These  three  species  yery  dosely  resemble  one  another  in  general 
appearance  and  special  characters.  The  new  species  presents  the  same 
dose  resemblance  to  them  aJl ;  and,  in  particular,  its  foliage  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  that  of  Gorcinia  eliiptica,  the  leaves  being  elliptic,  acuminate, 
and  leathery,  exactly  as  described  and  delineated  by  Wi^t.  But  it  differs 
from  them  all  in  the  male  fruit  and  flowers  being  pedunded.  The  male 
flowers  are  fascided,  and  have  a  slender  peduncle  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length.  The  single  young  fruit  attached  to  one  of  the  spedmens  has  a 
thick,  fleshy  peduncle,  like  an  elongated  receptade,  half  as  long  aa  the 
male  pedunde.  All  the  other  spedes  hitherto  described,  have  both  male 
and  female  flowers,  sessile  or  subsessile.  As  this  difference  cannot  arise 
from  a  mere  vnriation  in  the  same  species,  the  plant  must  be  a  new  one. 
The  evidence,  however,  that  it  produces  gamboge,  and  more  especially  the 
commercial  gamboge  of  Siam,is  not  yet  complete,  and,  until  further  inform- 
ation on  this  point  be  obtained,  which  tiie  author  expects  to  receive  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  it  appears  advisable  not  to  attach  to  it  a  spedflc  name. 
A  question  may  even  arise  whether  the  male  flowers  and  the  fruit  here 
described  may  not  belong  to  two  spedes  instead  of  one ;  but  this  ia  far 
from  probable.— iVoc«€<fiJi^«  of  the  Ecycd  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

[Although  several  monuis  have  dapsed  since  the  above  paper  was  read, 
its  value  is  increased  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  author, 
which  accompanied  a  copy  of  the  paper : — ] 

*'  I  am  now  able  to  inform  you  further,  that  the  plant  described  in  my 
paper, '  On  the  Gamboge  Tiree  of  Siam,*  is  dioscious  ;  that  additional  spe- 
cimens confirm  all  therein  stated,  and  that  the  concrete  juice  of  which  a 
small  portion  has  been  sent  to  me,  possesses  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  the 
finest  Siam  pipe-gamboge  of  commerce.  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
we  have  hit  on  the  true  tree  at  last.  There  may  be  a  shade  of  question 
raised  whether  Dr.  Almeida's  trees,  of  which  he  has  three  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  may  not  belong  to  more  than  one  species,  and,  therefore, 
which  of  them  may  be  the  true  gamboge  b^uer.  But  I  have  myself 
scarcdy  any  doubt  that  there  is  oidy  one  species.  With  a  little  more  in- 
formation, which  I  expect  to  have  in  six  or  eight  months,  I  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  matter.  But  meanwhile  it 
may  interest  you  and  your  friends  to  know  what  has  been  already  done." 

MITCHAM :  IIS  PHYSIC  GARDENERS  AND  MEDICINAL 

PLANTS. 
(Continued /romp,  172.) 

T.   HENBANE. 

.  In  the  notices  of  the  Mitcham  physic  gardens,  by  Lysons,  Malcolm, 
and  others,  no  mention  is  made  of  henbane.  We  may,  therefore,  infer 
that  its  cultivation  at  Mitcham  is  comparatively  modem. 

Two  Tarieties  of  henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger^  Linn.)  are  cultivated 
by  the  herb-growers  at  Mitcham,  the  biennial  and  the  annual*. 

*  See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Pereira,  in  the  Pharmaceatical  Joomal, 
voL  il,  p.  112. 
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Yar.  a  biennis.  Biennial  black  henbane. — Tbe  plants  of  this  ▼arietj 
are  stronger,  more  fully  deyeloped  and  branched,  more  dammj,  and 
possessing  in  a  higher  degree  the  down^  character  and  peculiar  odour 
of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  deeply  mcised  and  the  flowers  reticu- 
lated with  deep  purple  veins.  During  the  first  year  of  its  growth,  the 
plant  has  no  aenal  stem,  all  the  leaves  being  radical  and  stalked.  In 
the  autumn  these  leaves  die,  but  the  root  survives  the  winter,  and  in 
the  following  spring  sends  up  an  aerial  stem,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  two,  three,  or  four  feet.  The  plant  flowers  towards  the  end  of 
May,  or  in  June. 

V  ar.  /9  annua.  Annnal  black  henbane. — ^This  was  at  one  time  con* 
sidered  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  was  called  Hvoscyamua  agrestris. 
It  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  variety  only.  The  root  is  annual,  the  stem 
smaller,  less  branching,  and  less  downy,  the  leaves  are  less  deeply 
indsed  or  sinuated,  less  hairy  and  clammy.  It  flowers  in  Jul^  or 
Aujrtist.  Altogether,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  weaker  and  shorter-lived 
variety.  Not  unfrequently  its  corolla  is  devoid  of  the  purple  veins. 
This  peculiarity  was  at  one  time  thought  to  indicate  a  distinct  species, 
which  was  named  Hyosofamiu  paUidus. 

Miller  mentions  in  his  Gardener's  Dictionary^  that  a  variety  of  H. 
niger  was  found  by  Professor  John  Martyn,  near  the  castle  at  Cam- 
bridge, about  the  year  1729,  with  the  corolla  and  anthers  of  a  pure 
.brimstone  colour,  without  the  least  tinge  of  purple.  The  seeds  being 
sown  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea,  produced  the  very  same  variety. 
But  he  does  not  say  whether  this  was  an  annual  or  biennial  sort. 

Mr.Babington  states  that  this  non-reticulated  sub- variety  grows  wild 
at  Esher,  in  Surrey.  Oninquiring  of  Mr.  Arthur,  of  Mitcham,  we  found 
that  this  non-reticulated  sub-varietv  was  known  to  him,  though  it  is 
not  distin^ished  as  a  diflerent  sort  by  the  herb-growers. 

No  positive  evidence  has  hitherto  been  adduced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  biennial  over  the  annual  sort ;  but  the  prevailing  belief  is,  that 
the  more  fuHy  developed,  and  longer-lived  plant,  in  all  probability, 
would  more  perfectly  elaborate  its  peculiar  juices,  than  the  weaker 
and  shorter-lived  sort,  and  on  this  ground,  it  is  presumed  to  possess 

S eater  activity.  Although  the  present  Fharmacopaia  (1836)  leaves 
e  Pharmaceutist  to  use  either  sort,  the  forthcoming  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  reported,  will  direct  the  emp&yment  of  the 
biennial  variety. 

The  biennial  plant  ought  to  be  gathered  for  medicinal  use  during 
the  second  year  of  its  growth,  at  or  soon  afler  the  commencement  of 
inflorescence.  The  leaves  at  this  stage  are  attached  to  the  stem 
which  bears  the  flowers,  and  when  the  plant  is  entire  no  mistake  can 
be  made,  as  the  leaves  of  the  first  year  have  stalks  which  issue 
from  the  ground,  as  described  by  Dr.  Houlton,  and  fibred  in  this 
Journal^  vol.  i.,  p.  406  and  427.  Mr.  Squire  has  also  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  dbtinguishing  between  the  first  and  second  year's  leaves. 
"When  the  stalk  is  removed  the  distinction  is  less  easy,  and  the  herb, 
as  sold  in  the  market,  not  unfrequently  contains  a  mixture  of  the  two 
kinds. 

Although  the  above  are  the  general  distinctive  characters,  they  occa- 
sionally merge  into  each  other  in  individual  plants,  so  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  varieties  or  age,  especially  when  the  plants 
have  been  packed  for  travelling,  and  when  they  have  been  partially 
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or  entirely  dried.  Gonfeqiientlj  the  porpose  for  which  the  first  year's 
leaves  are  chiefly  used  is  for  preparatioii  in  the  dry  state,  in  which 
they  might,  on  a  superficial  examination,  pass  for  the  second  year's 
leayes.  Sometimes,  nowever,  so  little  care  is  taken  to  dtoiise  the 
fact,  that  the  long  stalks  b^ray  tiie  age  of  1^  leayes.  There  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  use  the  leaves  in  tms  stage  of  their  ^irth,  first, 
because  they  yield  a  return  which  would  otherwise  be  sacnfioed ;  and, 
secondly,  because  in  brightness  of  colour  they  surpass  the  mature 
leaves,  and,  therefore,  attract  those  whose  primary  object  is  to  please 
the  eye.  But  the  instructions  contained  in  the  PfaarmacopcBia  to 
select  the  plant  at  the  tame  of  infloresoenoe,  are  founded  on  correct 
principles.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Mitchara,  informs  us,  that  he  never  sells 
the  fint  year's  leaves,  consideriDg  them  worthless. 

The  annual  and  the  biennial  varieties  are  cultivated  at  Mitcham  in 
distinct  plantations.  Formerly  the  biennial  was  chiefly  met  with,  and 
it  was  at  one  lime  a  disputed  point  whether  henbane  was  ever  matured 


extent,  as  it  is  found  more  profitable 

the  return  in  the  shorter  period.     The  seeds  are  sown  early  in  the 

spring;  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable  .the  annual  plants  are 

thinned,  if  necessary,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  about  July  or  August 

The  biennial  plants  are  transputnted  in  the  spring  of  the  s^ond 

Sar,  and  the  gathering  of  the  crop  commences  sometunes  as  eariy  as 
ay,  and  generally  continues  throughout  June,  and  iJie  early  part  of 
July. 

It  is  usual  to  diange  the  ground  every  two  or  three  years ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  optional,  as  the  plant  grows  wild  in  many  plaoes  for  ten 
or  twenty  years  in  snccessiou,  and  some  of  the  finest  biennial  plants 
are  met  with  in  the  wild  state.  Mr.  Bridger  (at  Mr.  Moore's,  Mitcham) 
informs  us  that  he  has  seen  specimens  of  these  plants  weighing  as 
much  as  fourteen  pounds,  whde  the  annual  variety  seldom  exceeds 
three  or  four  pounds,  and  the  average  much  less. 

The  following  report  shows  tiie  variation  in  llie  product  of  extract 
arising  from  various  circumstances.  The  notes  were  taken  merely  for 
private  use,  but  they  are  quoted  from  tiie  orieinal  memoranda,  in- 
cluding the  cas^  of  failure  in  tiie  result.  With  two  exceptions  the 
plant  was  furnished  by  the  herbalist  or  grower,  as  the  biennial  variety 
m  die  second  year  of  its  growth.  The  leaves  were  s^Murated  from 
the  stem,  sprinjded  with  water  and  crushed,  the  stem  being  rejected. 

June  1 3,  1844 — Henbane,  3cwt.  211ba.,  produce  14lbs.  dozs. 

The  herb  was  crushed  in  a  mill,  and  brou^t  to  the  premises  in  the 
state  of  pulp.  This  plan  was  found  not  to  answer :  tiie  delay  occa* 
sioned  by  its  transference  through  die  different  stages  of  the  process 
impaired  the  quality,  and  although  the  produce  was  large  it  was  unfit 
for  use. 

Hie  plan  of  crushing  the  herb  in  a  mill,  althoosfa  the  most  effectual 
in  regard  to  the  auantity  of  extract  produced,  is  liable  to  this  dis- 
advantage, that  wnen  the  herb  is  too  much  crushed,  the  inert  fibres 
are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  may  in  part  pass  through  the  doth  with 
the  juice.  In  the  following  cases  tne  plant  was  bruised  in  a  marble 
or  atone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle : — 


OH  coiiocnnnaiffx.  2S9 

-«.»  ,       ^    cwt.  lb.                                               lb*  01.  perowt. 

1846  June  19,    1    0 ^ ^..  pxodnoe  2  10    2  10 

«     July  12,    1    0  «       3  18    8  18 

*•        "    16,    1    0  «       8  10    8  10 

"        "    28,    1  56 «        4  12     8    If 

184fi  Mar  29,    2    0  ^ «       4  10*  2    H 

"     Judo   8,    1  89  ...^ « „.,..        «*       4  14    8    2 

•*       "     18,    1    0  . "       2  10    2  10 

"       "     17,    1    0  "        2    8    2    8 

•*       •*     80,    1    5  «•        2  16    2  14 

"     Jnly    1,    1    7  (aunua) «        8    4    8    8i 

1847  June  H    1  40  •*        8  12    2    2 

"       "     22,    8    0  •»        6  12    2    4 

•*       ••     28,    1  56  «        4    9    8    0 

"       «     24,    2    0  "       8  14    1  15 

1847  Julj  10,    2    0  (did  and  bad)  product  not  fit  for  use 

1848  Jnnfl   2,    2    0  «        6    1    2    8i 

"       "       8,    2    0  ^ ••       6    8    2  12 

"       "       6,    2    0  ^ "        6  12    3    6 

"       "       7,    2    0  (old)    "        4  14    2    7 

1849  Jane   6,    2  66  «*        6  12    2    4 

"       "      11,    2    0  "        5    0    2    8 

«       "     26,    2    6  «        6    0    8    0 

*'     Aug.   6,    2    0(annwa  plant,  lMTeson]7)<<      10  12    5    6 

1850  June  21,    1  66  "       4    8    8    0 

"       "     25,    1  66  «       8  14    « 2  15* 

[Articles  on  Mints  and  Liquorice  are  readj  for  press,  but  have 
bMi  deferred  for  want  of  space.:— £i>.  Fh.  J.^ 

ON     COLOCYNTHINE. 

BT  MR,  WUiUAM  BASTZCX. 


It  muBi  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  active  principle  of  the 
pnk)  of  the  Cucumia  Colocyntku,  a  drug  in  such  extensive  use  and  so 
nighly  esteemed,  should  not  have  received  from  Chemists  a  more 
complete  examination  to  establish  its  true  character.  The  medical 
prescnber  nught  find  in  it  an  ^gible  agent  when  desirous  of  admi- 
nistering a  powerfid  pureative  in  various  and  concentrated  forms. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  been  never  submitted  to  ultimate 
analysis,  consequently  its  precise  composition  is  unknown.  It  is, 
pobably,  an  oxfhydrO'carbaH  analogous  to  the  resins,  although  differ- 
mg  from  them  m  several  of  its  properties,  so  as  to  induce  the  belief 
tiiat  it  is  a  body  sui  generis, 

Oolocjnthine  is  more  soluble  in  water  tiian  resins ;  it  is,  like  them, 
lu^y  inflammable.  It  is  an  oily  fluid  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  but  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  it  solidifies  into  a  reddish-brown  resinous  bodv.  When 
dissolved  in  weak  acids  and  alkalies,  it  separates  unchanged  upon  the 
enmoration  of  the  solution.  It  is  not  volatile  when  isolated,  as 
mi^ufc  be  supposed  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  preparing  extract  of  OMOcynth,  although  in  any  form  it  is 
intensely  bitter. 

Colocvnthine  possesses  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties,  although 
Vauquelin  and  others  have  assumed  to  the  contrary,  having  obtained 
a  precipitate  in  its  aqueous  solutions  by  some  metallic  salts.  But 
tins  reaction  most  likely  arose  fit>m  the  colyc^tiiine  not  bemg  abso- 
hitdy  pure  on  which  tiiey  experimented,  as  1  do  not  find  that  it  is 
thuf  affected  when  prepared  according  to  a  process  which  I  have 
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devised  and  found  unobjectionable.    Moreover,  this  metbod  of  pre- 
paration is  incompatible  witb  tbe  existence  of  sucb  a  property. 

Tbe  process  I  recommend  is  as  follows : — Exbaust  witb  successive 
portions  of  cold  distilled  water  the  pulp  of  colocjnth  previously  freed 
from  the  seeds,  until  the  pulp  is  deprived  of  its  bitterness ;  filter  the 
solution,  and  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point ;  add,  whibt  hot,  diacetate  of 
lead,  until  no  further  precipitation  ensues ;  when  cold,  filter,  and  to 
the  clear  liquid  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  carefully  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate is  tnrown  down ;  again  boil  to  remove  the  free  acetic  acid, 
and  filter  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lead.  By  this  means  all  the 
organic  matter,  except  the  coiocynthine,  is  removed.  Evaporate  the 
filtrate  cautiously  to  near  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  coiocynthine  out 
of  the  residuum  by  means  of  strong  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  salts 
undissolved  as  sulphates.  By  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  the 
coiocynthine  may  oe  obtained  pure. 

This  process  is  more  complex  than  those  recommended  by  Yau- 
quelin  and  Braconnot ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  easy  of  execution. 
Coiocynthine  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  evidently  is  at 
the  same  time  decomposed.  l%e  solution  is  dark  brown,  and  upon 
being  diluted  with  water  a  precipitate  of  a  carbonaceous  nature  is 
formed.  The  acid  seems  to  deprive  the  coiocynthine  of  the  elements 
of  water. 

^Nitric  acid  produces  a  reaction  with  it  that  is  analogous  to  the 
resins.  It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity 
1.450,  and  afler  a  few  moments  a  vehement  reaction  ensues,  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  great  heat  and  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  which 
shows  that  this  body  is  oxidized  when  thus  treated. 

By  mixing  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  with  the  acid  solution,  a 
voluminous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  redissolved  by  the  addition 
of  more  water.  This  precipitate,  when  separated  by  a  filter  from  the 
ll(^uid  and  washed  with  ice-cold  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  is  found  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a  weak  acid  (colocynthic 
acid?)  It  seems  to  be  the  only  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
coiocynthine  when  thus  conducted,  although  other  bodieis,  doubtless, 
are  formed  by  continuing  the  process  of  oxidation  under  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  This  acid  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  bitter  taste, 
but  infinitely  less  bitter  than  coiocynthine.  It  is  inflammable,  but 
not  explosive.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  sepa* 
rates  by  evaporation  from  its  solutions  in  an  uncrystalline  condition. 
With  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  it  produces  soluble  compounds  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  but  also  uncrystallizable.  It  combines  with 
the  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  insoluble  or  slightly  soluble 
compounds. 

Dr.  Gregory  has  suggested  that  coiocynthine  is  probably  a  mixture 
of  organic  Dodies ;  but  my  investigation  of  its  properties,  as  here  de- 
tailec^  does  not  seem  to  support  this  opinion. 

Brook  Street,  October^  18.50. 


CALIFORNIAN  QUICKSILVER. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  gold  may  be  found  to  constitute  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  wealth  derivable  from  California.  It  has  for  some 
time  past  been  known  that  quicksilver  abounds  in  that  locality  to  an 
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enormous  extent.  About  twelve  months  ago  a  capitalbt  embarked 
with  the  requisite  machinerj  for  working  a  mine,  and  the  result  has 
more  than  realised  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  quest  of  additional  machinery,  we  are  informed  that  he 
found  a  letter  from  the  p«at  Kotbscnild — the  present  mercury 
monopolist — ^requesting  an  interview  with  him  in  London — for  what 
purpose  it  is  easy  to  guess.  We  believe  this  request  was  not  acceded 
to.  The  reports  respecting  the  extent  of  the  supply  in  the  new 
mines  are  almost  incredible.  We  have  been  informed  that  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  operations  by  the  party  alluded 
to,  assisted  by  five  men,  a  quantity  of  mercuir  was  raised  equal  in 
value  to  £100,000  at  the  present  market  price.  Even  allowing  a 
large  discount  for  exaggeration,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
supply  is  almost  unlimited,  and  that  the  metal  can  be  profitably  sold 
at  less  than  half  its  present  price.  The  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  which 
have  for  years  been  unproductive,  on  account  of  the  prohibitory  price 
of  mercury,  may  now  be  supplied  on  reasonable  terms,  and  every 
branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  in  which  mercury  is  used,  will  acquire 
a  similar  stimulus. 


VARIETIES  OF  LINT. 

LiHT,  as  its  name  implies,  is  (or  ought  to  be)  prepared  from  linen. 
The  course  of  preparation  which  it  undergoes  is  intended  to  remove 
the  harshness  of  the  surface,  rendering  it  soft,  and  suitable  for  appli- 
cation to  wounds,  as  well  as  more  absorbent. 

Ordinary,  or  old-fashioned  lint,  of  which  there  are  several  qualities, 
is  usually  made  from  old  shirts,  sheets,  or  other  linen  rags  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  constitute  an  extensive 
branch  of  trade  with  the  **  rag  and  bottle  dealers."  These  rags  are 
washed  several  times  with  sofl  soap  and  water,  sometimes  boiled  with 
soda  or  pearlashes,  and  afterwards  rinsed,  first  in  blue  water  and  lastly 
in  clean  water.  Chloride  of  lime  is,  we  believe,  used  by  some  lint 
makers  to  bleach  the  rags,  but  this  is  injurious  to  the  texture  and 
quality,  and  is  avoided  by  the  best  makers,  who  depend  entirely  on 
soap  and  soda  as  detergents. 

The  ra^,  being  well  cleaned  and  dried,  is  next  prepared  by  means 
of  a  machine  resembling  the  framework  of  a  small  table  without  a  top. 
To  the  back  is  fixed  with  a  hin^e  a  lever,  supported  by  a  spring,  and 
extending  to  the  front,  at  which  extremity  it  is  furnished  with  a 
knife  resembling  a  chopper,  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  lever 
is  alternately  depressed  by  a  string  attached  to  a  pedal,  worked  by  the 
foot,  and  raised  by  the  spring  before-mentioned.  At  each  depression 
the  knife  impinges  on  the  front  of  the  frame,  on  which  a  strip  of  stout 
leather  is  attached.  The  rag  is  wound  round  a  roller,  and  the  edge  of 
it  brought  forward  on  the  leather  under  the  knife.  The  knife  is 
depressed,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  rag  is  pulled  back  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  On  the  rising  of  the  knife  ^  the  rag  is  pushed 
forward  to  receive  the  next  stroke,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until 
^1  the  fibres  in  one  direction  have  been  cut  sufficiently  to  produce 
the  desired  surface.  This  operation,  although  it  appears  simple, 
requires  some  skill  and  experience,  for  unless  all  the  nbres  are  cut 
uniformly  the  surface  will  not  be  smooth,  and  if  the  knife  be  brought 
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dam  with  too  much  force  the  rag  would  be  cut  thnragfa.  At  tiiis 
stage  of  the  process  the  lint  when  well  eut  appears  remarkably  soft 
aaa  fluffy^  but  not  quite  smooth.  The  ragged  edges  are  tiieii 
trimmed,  1^  lint  is  miuigled  or  passed  through  rollers,,  and  carefully 
folded  in  packets  for  sale. 

We  have  been  favoured  with infonnation  on  thesepractieal  details 
by  Mr.  Oyler,  of  No.  2,  York  Street,  Camden  Town,  who  is  aa 
eztensiye  manufacturer  of  lint  of  the  old  kind,  of  erery  degree  of 
fineness,  from  cambric  to  common  sheeting.  Of  the  cambric  unt,  of 
which  Mr.  Oyler  gave  us  a  sample,  thirty-six  yards  (of  eighteen  inches 
wide^  go  to  the  pound,  of  the  ordinary  lint  about  four  and  a  half  yards, 
or  wnen  very  thick  and  coarse,  only  three  or  four  yards.  The  qua- 
litiesmost  desired  in  lint  are  softness,  a  smooth  surface,  and  mode- 
rate thickness.  It  should  tear  readily  in  one  direction,  and  hold 
firmly  in  the  other.  Some  lint  will  tear  also  across  the  grain,  and  this 
kind  is  preferred  by  Surgeons  for  the  pocket  case,  as  it  is  couTenient 
to  be  able  to  dress  small  wounds  without  using  scissors.  For  general 
purposes  it  is  sufficient  that  it  tears  in  one  direction.  When  required 
for  dressing  wounds  and  ordinary  hospital  practice,  rather  thin  lint  is 
preferred,  but  for  the  application  of  lotions  or  for  other  purposes, 
where  absorbing  qualities  are  desirable  a  thicker  lint  is  better. 

We  have  stated  that  lint  is,  or  ought  to  be,  prepared  from  linen.  The 
lint  is  more  absorbent  and  less  irritating  to  an  abraded  surfiace. 
Although  cotton  lint  is  not  unfrequently  sold,  either  mixed  with  linen 
or  substituted  for  it,  a  lint  maker  who  has  a  character  to  lose  would 
run  the  risk  of  injuring  his  business  by  indulging  in  the  practice,  and 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  reminding  his  customers  that  his  lint  ^  has 
not  a  bit  of  cotton  in  it.*'  Cotton  h&ng  much  cheaper  than  linen,  is 
used  chiefly  on  this  account  by  those  who  push  their  trade  by  ^^under- 
selling,'* and  take  adrantage  of  the  inexperience  of  their  customers 
injuq^e  of  the  quality.  The  linen  rags  collected  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lint  yarr  in  texture,  sixe,  shape,  and  other  qualities.  Con- 
sequently, natwithstaDding  the  care  which  is  taken  in  the  selection, 
there  is  searoely  to  be  met  with  a  parcel  of  lint,  eyen  of  the  best 
qualilT,  absolutely  uniform.  When  the  retailer  has  an  order  for  a 
pound  of  lai^e  lint  of  a  particular  description,  he  must  occasionally 
break  open  &ux  or  fiye  pound  packets  to  accommodate  his  customer. 
The  source  whence  the  old  rags  are  deriycd  has  also  been  considered 
objectionable  by  persons  who  are  at  all  fastidious ;  on  which  account 
yarious  attempts  haye  been  made  to  introduce  as  a  substitute  a  fabric 
of  uniform  texture  and  quality  made  on  purpose.  Hence  the  origin 
of  seyeral  yarieties  of  patent  lint  which  have  lately  been  in  cireulation. 
Of  these  we  haye  before  us 

Tosswill's  Patent  Lint  (two  qualities,  one  finer  than  the  oliher.) 

Tipton's  Patent  Lint. 

Wackerbath  and  Boss's  '^  Superior  Golden  Fhix  Lint." 

Taylor's  Patent  Lint  (two  kinds.) 

Patent  Lint,  manufactured  by  the  *'  National  Linen  Company." 

Some  of  these  lints  are  composed  of  linen,  others  of  cotton.  In 
order  to  ^ye  practical  yalue  to  our  description  of  each  yariety,  we 
haye  fumishea  samples  to  two  Metropolitsn  hospitals  for  trial,  and 
hope  to  be  fayoured  with  reports  in  tune  for  our  next  numb^,  when 
we  intend  to  resume  the  subject. 
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It  IB  probable  that  the  aboye  list  may  not  inclvde  all  the  varieties 
which  are  in  the  mariket.  If  thu  be  the  case,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
reoeiYe  snch  infonnation  as  maj  enable  iis  to  complete  the  inyestiga- 
tion,  it  being  our  object  to  gire  a  fab  and  impartial  report  of  every 
kind  of  lint  which  is  mannfactured. 


MODES  OF  DISTINGUISHING  COTTON  AND  IINEN. 

Da.  ELSNsa,  in  a  work  entitled  Die  ehemiteh^ie^maehai  Mitthetlungm 
dtr  Jakrey  1846— 1848»  refers  to  the  following  methods  .— 

The  trial  by  ignitioo,  consists,  according  to  Stockhardt,  in  the  fact,  that 
a  linen  thread,  when  burned  in  a  perpendicalar  directioo,  appears  charred 
after  the  flame  is  extinguished,  in  a  smooth,  connected  ibrm  ;  whereas,  the 
end  of  a  cotton  thread  when  similarly  treated,  presents  a  tufted  aspect. 
This  experiment  always  succeeds,  provided  the  flame  be  blown  out  with 
force,  and  may  be  applied  to  tissues  that  are  dyed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chrome-yellow  patterns. 

The  potash  test  was  introdaoed  several  years  ago,  by  Bottger.  He 
ascertained  that  linen  placed  in  a  boiling  concentrated  potash  lye,  becomes 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  while  cotton 
fabrics  assume  only  a  fiunt  yeUow  tinge,  and  appear  almost  colourless. 
Mixed  fabrics  thus  treated,  exhibit  yellow  and  colourless  stripes.  Stock- 
hardt  and  myself  found,  however,  that  by  longer  maceration  than  the 
above  period,  even  linen  becomes  gradually  paler  and  paler,  and  herein  lies 
the  uncertainty  of  the  method,  ^oeording  to  Bottger,  the  potash  test 
^plies  only  to  white  fabrics ;  it  may  nevertheless  serve  for  Uiose  that  are 
dyed,  if  previously  decoloured  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

The  method  is,  in  a  practical  point,  inconvenient,  and  not  solely  to  be 
relied  on. 

The  microscopic  examination  ought,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  simul- 
taneously employed  along  with  the  chemical  tests.  The  flax  flbres,  of 
which  linen  is  composed,  appear  under  a  magnifying  power  of  300  diameters 
as  long,  almost  solid  cylinders,  with  a  narrow  central  canal ;  whereas, 
cotton  fibres  present  a  flattened  tape-Eke  aspect  with  a  wide  canal,  and, 
not  unfreqnently  from  the  thinness  of  their  walls,  have  a  twisted  appear- 
ance, not  unlike  the  turns  of  a  corkscrew. : 

Kindt  published  in  Poggendorff's  Jama/km  (voL  Ixx.,  p^  167)  a  process  for 
detecting  the  raesence  of  cotton  when  mixed  with  linen,  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  destroys  the  cotton  fibres,  while  the  linen  remains  un- 
damaged. Care  must  be  had  that  the  sulphuric  acid  be  not  aUowed  to  act 
longer  than  from  half  a  minute  to  two  minutes,  and  that,  before  its  employ- 
ment, all  dressing  be  removed  by  boiling  water. 

An  elegant  mode  of  applying  this  test  is  to  place  a  single  thread  of  the 
mixed  fabric  on  a  plate  ot  g^ass,  then  to  let  fiul  upon  it  a  drop  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  On  examinaticm  by  a  common  magnifying  glass,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  solution  of  the  cotton  fibre  has  taken  plao^  while  the 
flax  fibres  retain  their  peculiar  twisted  form. 

Fraakenstein  has  introduced  the  test  by  oiL  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
lineo  textures,  when  thoroughly  imbued  with  olive  oil,  become  transparent 
like  oiled  paper;  those  of  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  white  and 
opaque  ;  mixed  fitbrics  appear  white  with  transparent  stripes.  This  test 
will  not  serve  for  dyed  fabrics,  unless  previously  decoloured  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime. 

My  own  method  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  alcoholic  tinctures 
of  all  vegetable  substances  containing  a  red  colouring  matter,  possess  the 
property  of  tinging  flax  flbres  uniformly  more  deeply  than  those  of 
cotton.    According^,  linen  fabrics  always  receive  a  deeper  dye  from  the 
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tinctures  in  question  than  cotton  ones.  The  best  substances  for  the 
above  purpose,  are  the  alcoholic  extracts  of  cochineal  and  madder ;  one 
part  of  the  dye  stuff  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  twenty  parts 
of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.847 )  during  twenty-four  hours  without  artificial  heat, 
after  which  the  filtered  tincture  will  be  ready  for  use. 

In  the  cochineal  tincture  pure  cotton  wool  receives  a  bright  red,  and 
linen  a  violet  tinge. 

In  the  madder  tincture,  cotton  acquires  a  clear  yellow,  and  linen  a  yellow- 
ish-red, dirty  orange  hue.  These  coloured  phenomena  take  place  after  a  few 
minutes.  If  the  fabric  consist  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  flax,  it  ere  long 
presents  a  variegated  striped  appearance.  This  procedure  answers  well 
when  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton  mixed  with  the  linen,  but 
otherwise,  is  not  so  definite. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  expedient  to  resort  to  several  of  the  above 
methods,  and  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  the  examination  by  the  micro- 
scope, the  oil-test,  the  sulphuric  acid  test,  and  the  test  by  burning. 

The  tincture-test  may  be  employed  when  the  experimenter  does  not 
hesitate  to  institute  some  intermediate  operations.  The  potash-test,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  Stockhardt's  reseuches,  isnot  to  be  depended  on. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  NITRICI. 

BT  Va,,  JAMS8  OBAirr. 

The  preparation  of  Sp.  iBth.  Nit.,  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  a  very  troublesome  process,  and  not  only  does  the  product  vary 
very  materially  with  the  quantities  of  ingredients  acted  on,  but  is  also 
seldom  absolutely  pure.  The  low  sp.  ffr.  given  for  this  preparation, 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  contains  out  verj  little  nitrous  ether. 

The  process  pointed  out  by  Liebig,  consists  m  passing  nitrous  acid 
(NOg)  generated  by  acting  on  starch  with  nitric  acid  in  a  water-bath, 
into  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  from  whence  the  nitrous  ether 
(Ae  O,  NOs)  distils  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  when  freed  from 
alcohol  and  water,  is  absolutely  pure,  but  the  reaction  between  the 
starch  and  nitric  acid  is  frequently  so  violent  as  to  be  quite  unmanage- 
able. By  adopting  the  following  modification  of  this  plan,  I  have 
succeeded  in  preparing  nitrous  ether  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
equally  pure,  and,  by  simply  mixing  it  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit,  it  yields  the  sp.  setheris  nitrici  of  the  Pn.  L. 

R    Acid  Nitrici,  s.  g.  1.36,  f^j- 
Sp.  Vini  Rect.,  i^x. 
Pulv.  Amyli,  5y» 
Mix  the  starch  with  one  ounce  of  the  spirit  in  a  glass  flask,  and  to 
these  add  the  nitric  acid,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  if  necessary,  until  slight 
effervescence  takes  place,  and  pass  the  disengaged  nitrous  ether  first 
into  a  washing  bottle,  to  free  it  from  adhering  acid,  nnd  then  into  the 
remainder  of  the  spirit.      Of  course,  if  nitrous  ether  be  required, 
instead  of  passing  it  into  spirit,  it  must  be  dried  and  condensed  in  a 
well- cooled  receiver.     The    action  sometimes  takes  place  sponta- 
neously in  the  flask,  and  ^oes  on  very  quietly  for  a  long  time,  but 
should  it  become  at  all  violent,  the  flask  should  be  immersed  for  a 
few  minutes  in  cold  water. 

28,  Old  Market  Street,  Bristol 
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BT  MB.  W.  TIZIBB,  APOTHECABT. 

As  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  have 
introduoed  this  valuable  therapeutic  agent  into  their  newly  established 
formulary,  I  would  be  glad  to  record  a  few  practical  points  of  interest 
attached  to  its  preparation,  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  com- 
pleting the  process,  especially  as  they  appear  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  the  detalb  of  every  prescribed  formula  since  its  first  introduction 
into  notice  by  Dupasquier. 

The  new  iJublin  Pharmacopoeia  directs,  "  to  introduce  the  iodine, 
iron,  and  water,  into  a  glass  flask,  and  apply  a  moderate  heat  until  the 
solution  loses  its  red  cmour.**  Now,  as  the  great  success  of  the  first 
part  of  the  process  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  conducted, 
without  any  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  air  (but  what  cannot  be 
avoided)  until  a  neutral  solution  be  effected,  there  is  evidently  con- 
siderable time  lost,  and  danger  of  decomposition  incurred  by  pursuing 
these  directions.  This  circumstance  appears  more  remarkable,  when 
we  are  aware  that  all  extraneous  appkcaUon  of  heat  is  superfluous. 
Iodine  and  iron  exert  so  powerful  an  aflinity  for  each  otner  in  the 
presence  of  water,  as  to  combine  with  the  greatest  facility,  generating 
a  large  amount  of  sensible  heat;  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  necessary 
then  to  bring  their  particles  constantly  in  immediate  contact  toith  eack 
otheTy  to  fulfil  this  ena  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  for  this  purpose^ 
two  practical  points  must  be  attended  to,  first,  to  rotate  the  flask  con- 
taining the  mixed  substances  briskly  and  diligently  for  some  moments 
in  the  nand,  untU  the  deep  red  colour  of  the  solution  disap|)ears,  and 
is  succeeded  by  its  oUve-green  pellucid  and  normal  one,  which,  when 
tested,  should  be  perfectlv  permanent  to  the  action  of  amidine.  And, 
secondly,  to  break  down  tne  iron  turning  as  small  as  possible,  carefully 
fireed  firom  any  adhering  oxide,  by  which  means  a  greater  superficial 
extent  will  be  exposed  to  chemical  action,  and  thus  ensure  rapidity  of 
combination  more  easily. 

By  careful  attention  to  these  apparently  insignificant^  points,  the 
preparation,  in  its  first  stagje,  will  he  divested  of  much  of  its  practical 
difllculty,  and  rendered  easier  of  execution,  while  risk  from  oecompo- 
sition  will  be  entirely  obviated.  Care  should  be  taken  to  filter  the 
solution  (afler  testing  it)  into  the  saccharine  mass,  which  preserves 
the  neutral  iodide  of  iron  so  far  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  change 
from  any  subsequent  heat  that  may  be  employed. 

KingHoum^  near  DvbUtL 


ON  THE  USE  OF  LEAD  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

SUGAR. 

SxNCB  the  publication  of  the  article  on  the  above  subject,  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Journal,  a  letter  has  appeared  in  the  Timee  from 
Mr.  Warington,  which,  although  it  contains  no  new  facts,  we  transfer 
to  our  pages,  so  that  our  account  of  the  discussion  on  the  very  im- 
portant question  at  issue  may  include  the  arguments  adduced  on  both 
sides. 

VOL.  X.  u 
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September  26, 1850. 

Gentlemen,— I  hare  attentireiy  perused  the  printed  report  made  by 
the  professors  of  chemistry  and  medical  jurists  on  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Scofiem's  patent  for  refining  sugar,  and  beg  to  hand  you  the  following 
observations  thereon.  It  appears  that  the  patent  process,  as  directed  in 
the  specification  by  Dr.  Scofi'em,  was  followed  out  Uiree  several  times  by 
Professors  Thomson,  Graham,  and  Hoftnann,  without  any  trace  of  lead 
being  found  in  the  results,  such  results  having  been  submitted  to  rigid 
analysis.  The  process  is  therefore  quite  unobjectionable  in  erery  respect 
on  this  evidence. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  results  of  the  several  examinations,  as  detailed 
in  the  report,  are  all  obtained  from  four  pounds  weight  of  the  sample 
operated  on,  and  in  terms  of  the  equiyalent  of  lead  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
d  leui  In  what  state  of  combination  the  lead  really  existed  in  the 
samples  is  not  specified,  or  whether  it  were  in  a  poisonous  or  innocuous 
form.  This  was  a  most  important  point  to  have  determined,  as  there  la 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  results  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
refining  sugar,  the  lead  exists  in  the  poisonous  form  of  carbonate  and 
oxide ;  whUe,  in  the  new  process,  if  it  existed  at  all  (as  far  as  the  opera- 
tions of  that  process  are  inyolved),  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  sulphite, 
mechanically  suspended  ;  and  this  I  consider  could  only  arise  fhm  imper- 
fection in  the  filtration.  This  sulphite  appears  to  be  perfectly  innocuous 
and  insoluble,  and  the  facts  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst, 
afford  indisputable  evidence  on  this  point,  irrespective  of  the  results  uf 
Dr.  Gregory's  experiments*:  "  For  one  year  and  ten  months,  the  members 
of  a  firm,  consisting  of  four  gentlemen,  employing  Dr.  Scoffem's  process, 
have  used  exclusively  the  sugar  and  treacle  so  made  in  their  families;  that 
their  operatives,  men  and  boys,  not  only  are  permitted  to  eat  an  unlimited 
quantity  on  the  premises,  but  etch  individual  is  allowed  one  pound  weight 
per  week  of  the  bastards  for  his  own  consumption  ;  and  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  no  case  of  indispoution  has  occurred  amongst  the 
consumers  of  any  of  these  products*  although  the  Anatic  cholera  prevailed 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  seyeral  monthiL 

The  mode  of  analysis  adopted  by  liVofessors  Thomson,  Graham,  and 
Hoftnann,  for  the  estimation  of  the  lead,  which  they  state  to  be  yery  easy 
and  complete,  and  the  sufiSciency  of  which  was  tested,  appears  to  me, 
judging  from  the  published  results,  to  be  yery  unsatisfactory.  For 
instance,  we  fiod  it  stated  that  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  treacle, 
made  by  the  old  process,  yielded  in  one  experiment,  0.62,  and  in  a  second 
1.21,  or  yery  nearly  double  the  quantity.  Surely,  a  method  of  analysis 
that  wUl  yield  so  widely  diflering  results  from  the  same  sample^  cannot  be 
receiyed  as  complete  or  satisfiictory. 

Ihe  specimen  first  examined  is  an  anthentieated  sample  of  West 
India  sugar,  which  yielded  lead  equiyalent  to  0.89  grains  of  sulphate  from 
the  four  pounds.  Loaf-sugar,  the  produce  of  the  M,  refining  operations, 
is  next  examined  ;  but  only  one  sample  of  bastards,  or  of  treacle,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  submitted  to  experiment,  and  all  these  samples  the 
produce  of  one  sugar-house.  The  result  on  the  loaves  is  left  doubtful,  on 
the  ground  that  not  so  much  lead  as  is  equivalent  to  0.05  of  sulphate  of 
lead  could  be  present— so  it  is  stated.  The  bastards  yielded  0.25,  and  the 
treacle  1.21.    These  are  the  maximum  results. 

The  products  of  the  process  of  which  the  patent  forms  a  part,  as  ob- 
tained from  parties  who  had  been  working  only  for  a  short  period,  are 
then  experimented  on.  Now,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  process,  howeyer  perfect,  and  howeyer  suitable  to  the  barge 
scale,  will  at  first,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  attended  with  difflculties  in  its 

*  Letter  from  Messrs.  Coode,  Browne,  and  Co.,  Sept  7, 1850. 
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pxactical  wozking  out.  The  eyidenoe  of  Mr.  Goodhart's  letter  proves  this 
to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instaoce.  He  says,  "  We  have  to  remark 
that»  owing  to  the  defectire  nature  of  the  filtering  apparatus,  after  the 
gasing  operation,  the  liquor  was  at  times  turbid  (though  we  ha^e  since 
remedied  that  defect,  and  obtained  constantly  a  brilliant  liquor);  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  of  the  sugars,  as  per  samples  hcorewith  sent,  a 
portion  of  sulphites  may  be  detected  ;  but  we  believe  no  other  traces  of 
lead,  farther  than  may  hare  been  caused  by  contact  with  leaden  pipes  and 
dstems,  which  we,  in  common  with  most  other  sugar^refiners,  make  use 
c£,  as  also  white  lead,  in  painting  the  iron  moulds." 

No  examination  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  syrups  obtained  by 
the  new  process  before  they  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  leaden 
pipes,  dstems,  and  painted  moulds  alluded  to  in  this  letter;  and  all  the 
lead  found  by  Professors  Thomson,  Graham,  and  Hofmann  in  these 
samples  may  really  have  arisen  from  this  source;  and,  if  so,  a  great  in- 
justice may  have  been  done  by  the  report  from  want  of  proper  circum- 
spection. 

In  regarding,  therefore,  the  results  obtained  by  Professors  Thomson, 
Graham,  and  Hofmann  from  the  samples  procured  under  those  drcnm- 
stances,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  much  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  will  be 
attained  by  taking  the  minimum  weights  as  evidence  of  the  working  out 
of  Dr.  Sooffem's  process,  which  process  they  themselves  report  as  p^ect. 
The  results,  then  will  stand  thus  : — In  loaves,  no  lead ;  bastards,  0.48 ;  in 
the  treade,  0.87  ;  or,  by  comparison — 

Old  process.  New  process. 

Loaves 0.05  None. 

Bastards  0.25  0.48 

Treade 1.21  0.87 

The  report  of  the  medical  jurists,  Brs.  Pereira,  A.  Taylor,  and  Car- 
penter, is  of  no  value  whatever,  inasmudi  as  it  is  based  on  fiBdlacious 
grounds;  for  they  state,  ^ Our  investigation  practically  resolves  itsdf  into 
the  inquiry  whether  1.261  grains  of  metallic  lead  contained  in  a  salt  of 
lead,  capable  of  becoming  dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  aUmentary  canal, 
swallowed  weekly  for  probably  many  months,  are  capable  of  producing 
serious  injury  to  health.'* 

Now,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  the  report  to  show  that  the  lead 
stated  to  be  contamed  in  the  samples  examined  was  in  such  a  state  as  that 
required  by  these  gentlemen,  and  on  which  supposition  their  report  is  en- 
tirely founded  ;  nay,  worse,  they  adopt  the  very  extreme  result  obtained 
from  a  sample  of  tr^ide  which  was  stated  in  writing  by  the  manufacturer 
to  be  olgectionable  from  a  defect  in  the  working  of  the  filtering  apparatus, 
and  on  this  assumption  they  ooU  in  question  the  chemical  accuracy  of  the 
patent  process. 

In  condusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  can  see  no  reasonable  grounds  whv 
the  patent  process  should  not  be  as  perfect  upon  laige  as  upon  small 
quantities  ;  the  lead  employed  at  present  having  been  rendered  insolubl 
by  the  sulphurous  add,  the  next  operation  is  tiie  mechanical  one  of 
removing  tlie  innocuous  compound  from  the  syrup— an  operation  in 
which  thero  can  be  but  little  difficulty  with  a  proper  filtering  material. 

The  conduding  paragraph  of  the  roport  is  at  variance  with  what  has 
been  repeatedly  published  and  well-known  before  the  introduction  of  Br. 
Scofiem's  process — ^namdy,  that  the  acetates  of  le^d  were  the  best  defecators 
of  sugar  solutions.  The  problem  was  how  to  useth^n  safely.  I  consider 
that  this  problem  has  been  fuUy  and  satirfactoiily  solved,  and  the  report 
itself  tends  to  confirm  me  in  that  opinion. 

I  remain  yonzs,  respectftilly, 

Meun,  Cootkj  Browne,  wad  Co.  Bobskt  Wabingtoit. 
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We  may  observe,  with  reference  to  this  letter,  that  Mr.  WaringUm 
would  have  contributed  more  to  his  reputation  as  a  Chemist,  if^  in- 
stead of  criticising  the  report  of  the  Chemists  employed  by  the  Goyem- 
ment  without  havmg  sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  his  strictures, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  subject  by  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  observations  of  his  own.  Had  he  done  this,  he  woula  not 
have  fallen  into  the  inconsistency  of  first  representing  the  lead  found 
in  treacle  as  an  insoluble  salt  merely  held  in  suspension;  and  then, 
taking  exception  to  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  two  separate  portions 
of  a  specimen  of  treacle,  because  the  quantity  of  lead  found  in  each 
portion  was  not  the  same.  As  well  misht  he  repudiate  the  accuracy 
of  the  analyses  of  two  specimens  of  sou  taken  from  different  parts  of 
the  same  field,  because  the  quantities  of  lime  or  alumina  contamed  in 
them  were  represented  to  be  different. 

The  admission  that  an  accident,  to  which  the  process  is  daily  liable, 
(namely,  a  slight  flaw  in  the  filter)  is  capable  of  producing  serious 
results,  is  in  itself  an  admission  that  tne  process,  in  such  hands 
would  be  dangerous. 

His  observations  on  the  report  of  the  medical  jurists  are  aqualiy 
subject  to  olnection.  The  opinions  of  Drs.  Fereira,  Alfred  Taylor,  and 
Carpenter,  he  says,  are  or  no  value  whatever,  because  they  have 
assumed  Uie  lead  found  in  the  sugar  to  be  in  a  state  capable  of 
becoming  dissolved  by  the  juices  of  the  alimentary  canal,  while  he, 
Mr.  Warington,  upon  insufficient  data,  assumes  the  contrary.  Had 
he  tried  a  few  simple  experiments,  which  have  subseauently  been 
made  by  Mr.  Bedwood  (see  pa^  220)  he  would  have  found  the  groimds 
irpon  which  the  medical  opimons  were  founded  to  be  fully  substan^ 
tiated.  Were  further  evidence  required  on  this  point,  it  is  afforded 
in  the  subjoined  communication. 

ON  SULPHITE  AND  SULPHATE  OF  LEAD. 

BT  FBOFE880B  BBWABB  SOLLT. 

Thb  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  salts  of  lead  in 
sugar,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  induce 
me"  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  facts  connected  with  the 
subject,  which  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
recently  written  on  the  sulphite  of  lead ;  and  which,  therefore,  may 
perhaps  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal.  * 

It  is  generally  stated,  that  the  sulphite  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  the  conclusion  which  is  drawn  firom  that  fact  is,  that  it  therefore 
cannot  be  poisonous.  Now,  independently  of  the  fact  to  which  you 
have  referred,  that  insoluble  substances  are  sometimes  found  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  system,  it  is  surely  proper,  in  a  chemical  cniestion 
like  this,  not  merely  to  ascertain  that  the  salt  is  insoluble  m  pure 
water,  but  also  to  investigate  the  action  of  saline  solutions  on  it,  and  j 

more  especially  of  those  substances  to  the  action  of  which  it  is  likdy  to 
be  exposed  in  the  human  stomach. 

Sulphite  of  lead,  though  it  may  be  insoluble  in  pure  water,  is,  never- 
theless, very  readily  acted  on  by  various  saline  and  aci<f  solutions. 
Thus,  many  of  the  chlorides  render  it  soluble,  and  it  is  decomposed 
with  ereat  facility  by  muriatic  acid.  I  have  found  water,  whicn  was 
slightly  acidulated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid, 
even  at  common  temperature,  rapidly  decomposes  the  sulphite  of 
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lead,  forming  a  solntion  of  chloride  of  the  metal.  I  should  much  doubt 
Tfhether,  in  the  presence  of  free  muriatic  acid,  the  sulphite  of  lead  is 
much  less  poisonous  than  the  carbonate. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  would  also  mention  another  point, 
which,  I  believe,  is  often  overlooked.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  amongst  other  substances,  contains  a 
notable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  that  when  the  acid  is  diluted, 
it  becomes  slightlj  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of  that  salt.  In 
preparing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  pharmaceutical  use,  therefore, 
Chemists  should  leave  the  acid  some  dajs,  that  the  whole  of  the  lead 
may  precipitate.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  recently  seen 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  the  bottles  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  Chemists*  shops  ;  and,  indeed,  on  two  occasions  saw 
an  assistant  proceed  to  shake  up  the  contents  of  the  bottle  well  before 
pouring  some  out.  It  is  possible  that  sulphate  of  lead  maj  not  be 
poisonous,  but  when  sulphuric  acid  alone  is  prescribed,  there  is  no 
need  to  add  even  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

Tavistock  Square^  October  9,  1850. 
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TO  THX  XDITOB  OF  THE  PHAHBIACEUTICAI.  JOUBNAL. 

Deab  Sib, — ^I  have  your  Journal  for  this  month,  and  perceive  two 
articles  on  the  Poisonous  Qualities  of  the  Oxide  of  Zinc.    The  latter 
^  one,  by  Dr.  Bouvier,  I  am  able  from  personal  experience  to  corroborate. 

When  first  this  article  began  to  excite  public  attention  (for  my  own 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  verify  the  statements  of  various  parties  who 
had  called  upon  me  holding  out  inducements  to  work  a  French  patent) 
I  had  caused  to  be  erected  at  our  works,  Rotherhithe,  a  small  fdrnace, 
which  I  work  personally,  but  which,  from  some  trifling  imperfection 
which  was  afterwards  remedied,  blew  the  flowers  of  zinc  out  at  the 
i  feeding  place  in  my  face,  the  consequences  were  precisely  as  described 

>  by  Dr.  Bouvier,  with  this  difference,  that  not  being  a  workman,  I 

desisted  in  time  to  save  myself  from  the  more  serious  consequences 
that  appear  to  have  attacked  those  who  earned  their  living  bv  work- 

'  in^  it,  and  who  of  course  could  not  so  readily  leave  off  as  I  did. 

I  maj  mention  that  I  was  at  the  time  using  the  metal,  zinc,  cast 
into  thick  plates  or  slabs  as  it  is  usually  sold,  with  I  think  a  sign  of 
a  lamb  and  banner  on  it,  which  may  serve  as  some  guide  as  to  the 
^  purity  of  the  product  I  inhaled. 

►  In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say,  I  do  not  write  this  with  any  view  to 

publication,  as  being  notoriously  a  Ijad  manufacturer,  I  might  be 
accused  of  too  great  partiality  for  my  own  product.  I  believe  the 
manufacturers  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
it  twice  alike,  which  I  did  accomplbh  at  last  in  mv  small  apparatus, 
and  may,  perhaps,  some  day  have  occasion  to  brin^  oefore  the  public. 

•  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  uiithfully, 

Andbbw  B.  ^bandbam. 
17,  Site  Lane^  London^  October  1,  1850. 

[In  compliance  with  our  request  Mr.  Brandram  has  consented  to 
the  publication  of  this  letter.    Ed.] 


EmSTON'S  MECHANICAL  LEECH. 

In  out  nnmbei  for  Unrch,  1S43  (rol.  viir.,  p.  (2R)  ire 
flared  ft  imall  uistrament,  intended  to  anpplj  the  place  of  leecbes,  and 
acting  rai  the  principle  of  a  cupping  mschlne.  This  ioBtrument,  althongh 
ingemooi,  bad  certain  defects,  which  do  not  exiit  in  the  one  befbre  os. 
The  gpring,  by  roeMU  of  which  the  inciaion  was  made  and  the  Tacauin 
produced,  vat  compoeed  of  Tolcanised  Indian  rubber,  a  anbctance,  vhid, 
after  a  time  loaei  its  daiCicity,  and  requirea  reoewil,  and  the  maker 
reuding  abroad,  the  frequent  neceaBity  for  Tepgir,  was  a  toarce  of  incoD- 
venieiice.  Mr.  Kidaku  has  remedied  this  defect,  by  the  use  of  an  iron 
Bpring  attached  to  a  pixtoiL  The  inatrument  is  also  more  neatly  executed, 
and  the  contrivance  for  making  the  incision  is  superior. 

Before  application,  the  piston  rod  A  B  is  raised,  and  it  is  retained  In  ita 

position  by  a  spring  C.    The  piston  rod  D  is  then  depressed,  and  the 

FiQ.  1.  Fid.  2.  Fia.S. 


F^l. 

Fig.  2.  S«ctioii  of  the  portion  contaimng  the  luicet  (tke  loll  u: 
Fig.  8.  Tha  glm,  showing  the  ^ton  pvtiiJlj  depressed. 
t  applied  to  the  part.  By  rdeasbg  the  rod  D,  the  piston  rises, 
prodmdng  a  partial  TacDum.  The  spring  C  is  then  touched,  which  releaaes 
tbe  pUton  connected  with  a  three-bladed  lancet,  and  an  incision  ia  instantly 
made.  Tbe  glass  E  is  next  applied,  and  renewed  until  the  requisite  qnan- 
tityof  blood  has  been  drawn. 

we  are  not  ao  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  this  instrument  win  erer 
supersede  the  use  of  leeches,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  mechanical  iu- 
Tention  would,  under  all  circnniatancea,  supply  the  place  of  that  valuable 
animal ;  but  when  leeches  are  not  st  bond,  or  when  a  patient  bas  a  great 
repugnance  to  leeches,  a  tabatitute  may  be  found  useful.  It  has  also 
economy  to  leoommend  it,  as  the  instrument  may  be  used  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  while  its  value  in  leeches  woold  probably  be  expended 
in  two  or  throe  applications. 
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NIGHT  LIGHTS. 

BV  KB.  ALfBBD  BtBD  (BIBMIMOKAN). 

Thb  cnt  KBTcelj  require*  iny  rerbal  dwcription 
tomakeit  mtelligible.  Tbe  Sotit  vbich  inpporU 
the  wick  is  kept  in  its  place  b;  tha  wire,  the  ends 
of  vhich  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  gUss.  Tbe  ligbt 
ii  ecanomical,  emits  no  smell  or  amoke,  and  is  not 
liable  to  accident.  The  kind  of  oil  uied  is  otire  or 
Genoa  oil,  of  the  second  qaality.  Tbeie  lights,  U 
well  as  the  oil,  are  exteoiiTely  sold  by  Drnggiatf 
IB  the  conntry. 

Dirtetiotai  [Half  All  tbe  glass  with  (nl,  pst  a#'^ 
Oennan  wick  on  the  floater,  and  drop  it  into  its  ^ 

COBK  HOLDER.    iStm-BonehBa). 
Sold  bjr  H.  FAne,  Bus  St.  Haoori,  Paiii. 


THE  FIRE  ANNIHILATOB. 
TaskBown  effect  of  carboaic  acid,  and  acme  other  gasea,  in  aneatiDgoom- 
bostioQ  led  to  the  inTcntion  of  a  machine,  the  object  of  which  waa  to  assist 
or  supersede  tire-engines.  This  macbine,  which  was  patented  by  Mr. 
Ffaillips,  consists  of  a  strong  iron  ressel  containing  nitrate  of  potash,  saw- 
dnit,  powdered  coke  and  coal,  alio  chlorate  of  potash  and  oil  at  Titriol,  tbe 
latter  contained  in  a  small  gUis  vessel  to  be  broken  at  the  time  of  uttngr  tbe 
inatrament.  The  prodncts  of  canbaslioii  are  carbonic  acid,  earboatc  oxidei 
and  nitrogen,  vhich,  withtheTaponr  of  water,  issoe  with  cooiiderable  force 
Iran  tbe  machine,  and  are  theoretically  incompatible  with  combnstioa. 
Expoimtnta  on  a  small  acale  in  the  leetnre-room  had  led  to  a  bdief  that 
thia  diacharge  would  eObctnally  arrest  the  pn^reas  at  flame  nnder  other 
circnnutaacea,  and  a  fire  annihitator  company  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 

Ob  tiie  Slh  of  June  of  the  present  year  an  experioMnt  was  tried  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  testing  tbe  ^cacy  of  ttie  apparataa.  A  brick  houae  was 
erected  on  the  marshes  of  Woolwidi,  baring  three  floors,  wood  partilhNU 
and  ataircase,  and  (Heces  of  timber  nailed  together  to  represent  furBitare. 
Sharings  were  also  sprinkted  on  the  gioond-floor.  One  fbni^whaeled  two 
ho»aeannihila»or,twoliai>dannihilatorsBo  two  whcolB,andigTeralanialler 
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ones,  were  in  readinesB,  and  the  shavings  on  the  ground-floor  irere  ignited 
at  24)  m.  past  12. 

At  30^  m.  past  12,  one  of  the  two  wheel  annihilators  was  mn  close  to 
one  side  of  the  building,  and  two  minutes  afterwards  a  similar  engine  was 
brought  to  the  other  side.  One  of  these  not  being  close  to  the  building 
was  furnished  with  a  hose,  which  was  almost  immediately  blown  off,  and 
no  effect  was  produced  by  either  machine.  At  S5  m.  past  12,  the  large 
annihilator  was  brought  up,  but  the  hose  was  also  blown  off :  the  machine 
was  mn  within  about  two  feet  of  the  front,  but  the  wind  carried  the 
Tapour  round  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  it  was  expended  to  no  purpose. 

At  54  m.  past  12  the  house  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  two  of  the  hand 
annihilators  were  directed  to  the  ruins  on  the  ground  floor,  but  failed  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  At  10  m.  past  1  all  the  joists,  except  one,  had  fallen 
in  :  about  this  time  a  large-sized  annihilator  was  observed  among  the 
ruins,  which  could  not  have  been  placed  there  during  the  fire,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  previously. 
.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  spectators  on  the  occasion  that  the  machines 
were  not  well  managed,  but  that  even  with  the  best  management  they 
could  not  have  extinguished  the  fire. 

Another  experiment  was  tried  on  the  8th  of  October  (last  month)  at 
Battersea  Fields.  The  experiment  was  conducted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Fire  Annihilator  Company,  and  several  persons  desirous  of  witness- 
ing the  result  attended.  A  house,  constructed  as  in  the  previous  expe- 
riment, was  ignited  in  three  places  between  11. 13,  and  11. 14  a.m.  At 
11.  17  two  four-wheeled  annihilators  were  set  to  work,  one  at  a  second- 
fioor  window  in  front,  by  means  of  a  short  canvass  hose  and  long  iron 
tube;  the  other,  having  two  deliveries  each,  furnished  with  an  iron  tube, 
was  directed  into  two  back  windows  on  the  gi'ound  and  first-floors. 

At  11. 21  a  large  hand-annihilator  was  discharged  at  the  side  window. 
The  four-wheeled  machines  wero  repeatedly  charged;  the  hose  of  the  one 
with  two  deliveries  took  fire,  and  was  burned  off.  By  the  aid  of  many 
buckets  of  water,  the  fire  on  the  ground-floor  was  nearly  extinguished  by 
1 1.  37^,  and  the  supply  of  water  on  all  the  floors  was  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  to  extinguish  the  red  flre. 

It  subsequently  transpired  that  men  wero  stationed  on  both  the  upper 
floors,  with  ten  or  twelve  hand-annihilators,  to  extinguish  the  flro  in  each 
room  before  it  had  gained  the  ascendancy;  and  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained on  the  subject,  from  the  number  of  machines  observed  afterwards 
undergoing  the  process  of  cooling,  which  machines  wero  not  used  outside 
the  house. 

On  examining  the  house  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  the  flres  in  the 
first  and  second  floors  had  been  extinguishcKi  almost  beforo  any  mischief 
had  been  done  ;  several  parcels  of  shavings  were  untouched  by  the  fire, 
the  greater  part  of  the  timber  scarcely  charred,  the  staircase  uninjured, 
and  a  piece  of  calico  which  hung  against  the  staircase  window  was  very 
little  discoloured. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  experiment  occupied  only  23^  minutes, 
that  about  fifteen  annihilators  previously  prepared  were  in  operation  at 
different  parts  of  the  house,  inside  and  outside,  and  that  copious  libations 
of  water  were  called  into  requisition,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  result  of 
the  second  experiment  was  much  more  fkvourable  than  that  of  the  first, 
to  the  character  of  the  annihilator. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  is  in  accordance 
with  that  which  might  have  been  predicated  frmn  a  theoretical  consider- 
ation of  the  subject.  The  fire  annihilator  may  be  valuable  to  the  lecturer 
as  a  popular  illustration  of  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  on  combustion. 
It  might  be  usefhl  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  or  other  confined  space,  when 
applied  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  flame,  in  the  absence  of  a 
strong  current  of  air,  and  before  the  heat  has  become  intense ;  In  short. 
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in  cases  in  which  a  few  pails  of  water  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
fiat  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  fire  in  a  dwelling-house  or 
warehouse,  when  the  flames  hare  heen  raging  for  twenty  minutes  or  haU- 
an-hoor,  when  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  neither  annihilator  nor  fireman 
could  approach  within  seyeral  yards,  the  machine  would  be  utterly  useless. 
The  gas  could  neyer  come  in  contact  with  tlie  burning  materials,  it  would 
be  either  blown  away  by  the  surrounding  currents,  or  instantly  rarified 
and  driren  off  by  the  heat  of  the  conflagration. 

NOTE  ON  DB.  GBEGOBY'S  PROCESS  FOB  FBEPABING  FUBE 

CHLOBOEOBM. 

BT  PROFESSOR  CHBISTISOir. 

The  process  proposed  hj  Dr.  Gregory  for  preparing  a  perfectly  pure 
chloroform,  has  given  occasion  to  various  notices  in  contemporary  journals, 
some  of  them  laudatory,  and  others  the  reverse.  Among  the  latter  mav 
be  mentioned  the  statement  of  a  late  writer  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
that  chloroform  prepared  in  Edinburgh,  avowedly  by  the  process  in  ques- 
tion, was  found,  in  Liverpool,  to  have  undergone  decomposition,  to  have 
become  loaded  with  chlorine,  and  to  be  quite  unfit  for  use.  In  Dr. 
Gregory's  absence  on  the  continent,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  this  statement  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  no  less 
than  three  manufacturers  in  Edinburgh  have  tried  the  process  on  a  consi- 
derable scale,  and  that  all  have  failed  to  obtain  a  permanent  article.  A 
chloroform  of  floe  quality  is  obtained  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  does 
not  keep  many  days ;  and  ere  long  it  becomes  so  loaded  with  chlorine  that 
its  vapour  cannot  be  inhaled. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  fully  the  cause  of  this  unexpected 
phenomenon,  or  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  an  inherent  fault  in  the  process, 
or  depends  rather  on  some  manipulation  having  been  practised  or  left  out, 
whidi  Dr.  Gregory  may  have  neglected  to  particularise.  But  this  much 
seems  certain,  1.  That  chloroform  purified  by  one  treatment,  with  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  free  of  nitrous  acid,  keeps  perfectly ;  2.  That  sudi  chloro- 
form, if  left  in  contact  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  containing,  as  it  gene- 
rally does,  an  impregnation  of  nitrous  acid,  will,  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  undergo  decomposition,  and  afterwards  rapidfy  evolve  chlorine ; 
3.  That  if  a  drop  or  two  of  nitrous  or  common  nitric  acid  be  added  to  an 
ounce  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  the  decomposition  goes  on  with  far  greater 
speed  ;  4.  That  if  the  sulphuric  acid  be  carefully  freed  of  nitrous  acid,  so 
as  not  to  a&ct  solution  of  green  vitriol,  no  change  may  occur  in  the 
dtloroform  for  an  entire  week ;  5.  But  that,  nevertheless,  even  with  pure 
acid,  decomposition  begins  at  last,  so  that  in  four  weeks  the  odour  of 
chlorine  is  intolerable.  It  therefore  seems  probable,  that  the  best  chloro- 
form cannot  resist  the  protracted  contact  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  that  even 
the  repeat^  action  of  that  acid— for  example,  when  used  to  effect  thorough 
purification,  according  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Gregory,  produces  some 
change,  which,  though  unappredable  at  first,  gradually  leads  to  decom- 
position in  the  end.  Why  this  happens,  whether  it  always  happens,  or 
in  what  circumstances,  are  questions  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Dr.  Gregory  will  be  able,  ere  long,  to  do  so 
satismctorily;  for  there  is  a  specimen  of  chloroform  in  his  laboratory, 
which  was  prepared  six  months  ago  by  his  process,  and  which  is  still 
quite  unaltered.  Meanwhile,  it  is  obvious  that  manufacturers  ought  not 
to  adopt  that  process  until  farther  explanations  shall  have  been  given. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  Edinburgh  manufacturers  have  recalled  from 
their  customers  the  chloroform  which  had  been  manufactured  by  the 
repeated  use  of  sulphuric  add;  and  that  the  spurious  article  is  very 
easily  known  by  the  pungency  which  is  added  to  Uie  purely  etherial  odour 
of  the  unoontaminated  preparation. — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
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BELATION  BETWEEN  THE  OBADUATIOKS  OF 
THE  CENTIGBADE  AKD  FAHBENHEIT  THEBMOMEIXBS. 

BT  X.  P'ABJtAWnt. 

It  has  been  ciurtoniary  to  redace  the  indicatiofot  of  VtirreabaS^B  tlier- 
mometer  to  those  of  the  Cratigrade  by  the  followmg  foRnula : — 

C  --CE'-— ^^°)  X 100 
180 

Bi  which  C.  and  F.  indicate  respectively  the  degrees  Centigrade  and 
Fahrenheit 

This  formula  is  fonnded  on  the  supposition  that  212*^  Fah.  is  equivalent 
to  100°  Cent.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  the  case,  for  in  France  the 
definition  of  the  point  100%  is  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  stands  in 
the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  while  Uie  barometer,  at  zero  of  temperature, 
stands  at  760  millimetres  (29.922  inches).  In  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  boiling  point  of  water,  or  212°  Fahr.,  is  determined  under  a 
barometrical  pressure  of  761.9862  millimetres,  or  3D  inches.  This 
diflference  produces  one,  small  it  is  true,  but  which  is  quite  appreciable  in 
a  good  standard  thermometer,  the  boiling  point  of  water  on  the  centigrade 
scale,  if  determined  at  761.9862  miUimetrea  (30  inches)  being  100.0727'' 
at  760  millimetres  (29.922  inches). 

To  this  correction  must  be  added  another,  which  amounts  to  -^  of  fhe 
preceding,  and  which  depends  on  the  difference  In  the  force  of  gravity  at 
London  and  at  Paris,  these  being  the  towns  at  which  the  English  and 
F^nch  standard  thermometers  are  respectively  graduated.  If  the  force 
of  gravity  at  Paris  be  represented  by  G,  and  that  at  London  by  ^, 
estimating  G  and  g  from  the  observeid  length  of  the  pendulum,  there 
will  be, 

Logarithm— =sr.9998797. 
9 

We  should,  therefbre,  have  759.785  millimetres  as  the  height  of  the 
barometer  at  zero  of  temperature  at  London,  when  a  standard  thermometer 
graduated  at  Paris  shall  indicate  100°  Cent  m  boiling  water  at  the  former 
place.  The  difference  is  equal  to  0.215  millimetres,  whidi  corresponds  to 
a0079°  Cent 

These  two  oonrections  being  in  the  same  direction,  the  standard  ibet- 
mometer  graduated  at  Paris  should  indicate  10a08066°Cent,  to  oorrespond 
with  the  point  marked  212°  Fahr.  of  an  English  standard  instmnient 
graduated  at  London.  The  formula  for  reducing  the  indications  of  the 
Centigrade  to  those  of  Fahrenhdf  s  thermometer  should  be  modified  to  the 
following : 

i-^.  _(F.-32°)X  100.06066 
180 

This  correction  is  certainly  small;  but  in  observations,  where  accuracy 
is  necessary,  it  is  important  that  even  a  slight  error  of  theory  should  not 
be  added  to  errors  of  observatkn. — Compie§  Bendm. 
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Jx  all  the  large  towns  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  especially  at  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  Thessalonica,  and  Prussa,  there  are  very  distinguished 
physicians.  These  practitioners  are  chiefly  Greeks,  Grermans,  Italians, 
and  French,  who*  having  studied  abroad,  have  come  to  follow  their  pro- 
fessioii  in  the  East,  where,  twdve  or  fifteen  years  ago^  the  want  of 
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qualified  physiciaiu  was  nmeh  ftlt  It  may  be  saftly  stated,  without 
depredating  other  medical  men,  that  German  doctors  and  those  who  have 
studied  in  Germany,  ei^oy  thronghont  the  East  the  greatest  reputation, 
and  obtain  a  preference  orer  all  others.  In  the  provinces  and  in  the 
anny,  physldaos  of  scientific  education  axe  rarely  found,  and  the  practice 
is  confined  to  empirics,  who  have  prerioosly  been  Pharmaciens.  Many  of 
them  hare  originally  been  employed  by  scientific  physicians,  and  have 
become  suddenly  hekins  (the  name  of  Turkish  physicians).  Although 
most  of  them  do  more  harm  than  good,  yet  there  are  some  who,  in  the 
course  of  years,  hare  acquired  practical  knowledge,  and  perform  xeal 
service  to  sufferers.  These  hekins  are  also  Pharmaciens,  and  furnish  the 
medicines  themselves,  always,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  patients 
and  their  relations,  in  proportion  as  the  disorder  appears  likely  to  require 
more  or  less  treatment,  they  require  for  a  complete  cure  one,  two,  or  as 
much  as  ten  thousand  jMastres.*  As  soon  as  the  contract  is  made  a  third 
of  the  amount  is  paid  in  advance  ;  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
valescence the  second  third,  and  the  remainder  when  the  cure  is  effected. 
If  the  patient  happen  to  die  during  the  treatment,  the  doctor  receives 
nothing  beyond  the  amount  which  haid  been  paid  in  advance.  Besides  the 
above  fees,  which  are  considerable,  the  hekhu  receire  from  persons  of  high 
rank  remarkable  presents,  consisting  of  horses,  pipes  ornamented  with 
amber,  worth  sometimes  from  6000  to  10,000  piastres,  diamond  rings, 
precious  stones,  &c.  At  the  same  time  the  persons  attached  to  the 
Physician,  whether  as  Surgeon  or  Fharmaden,  obtain  presents  of  less 
value,  although  not  unimportant.  If  a  hekin  has  succeeded  in  curing  a 
distinguished  personage  his  fortune  is  made^  and  he  acquires  the  name  of 
hekm  padiaeha  (first  physidan). 

Another  dass  of  doctors  are  the  Surgeons  (^erroA*),  and  also  the 
barbers  (6er5«r),  who,  in  the  absence  of  physidans,  perform  the  functions 
of  hdtina.  They  are  found  in  their  shops,  where  they  attend  patients, 
who  receive  the  medidne  on  the  spot.  They  also  perform  the  minor 
surgical  operations,  sometimes  in  sight,  to  attract  the  notice  of  passers  by, 
and  the  most  ordinary  operation  is  then  vaunted  ^fj  the  friends  of  the 
gerahaj  and  by  persons  hired  for  the  purpose,  as  an  operation  full  of 
danger.  In  these  shops  or  magazines  are  kept,  in  old  boxes  not  labelled, 
the  medicinal  substances  most  in  use,  such  as  sulphur,  amber,  sarsaparilla, 
corrosiTe  sublimate,  jalap,  and  tartar  emetic  Serpents  are  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  the  shop,  or  placed  near  the  windows  in  glass  jars.  Patients 
can  dther  purduwe  or  borrow  leeches  and  syringes. 

As  a  third  dass  of  docUnrs  we  may  mention  the  kombeianiiet,  diarlatans 
of  the  first  order.  They  are  met  with  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  Elbrus, 
Macedonia,  and  ThessaJia.  They  are  criers  at  fkirs,  selling  at  stalls  a 
number  of  remedies  for  divers  diseases,  and  inventing  all  kinds  of  expe- 
dients to  convince  the  credulous  public  of  the  efficacy  of  their  specifics. 

In  Turkey,  up  to  the  present  day,  no  law  exists  prohibiting  foreign 
doctors  from  establishing  themselves  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  without 
the  authority  of  the  Government.  Any  person  may  practice  medicine  as 
he  thinks  proper. 

As  for  Pharmacy,  this  profession  is  in  Turkey  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition.  It  is  only  in  the  first  towns  in  the  empire,  and  prindpally  in 
Ck>nstantinople  and  Smyrna,  that  there  are  among  a  crowd  of  wretchedly 
bad  Pharmaceutical  estaWshments,  a  few  which  may  be  compaied  to  those 
of  Italy  and  France.  Moreover,  those  who  keep  shops  are  many  of 
them  ^ench,  but  the  majority  are  Italians  and  Greeks.  The  shops  of 
the  latter  are  in  much  better  condition  than  those  of  the  Italians.  The 
most  detestable  of  sUI,  and  which  scarcdy  deserve  the  name  of  **  Phar- 

*  A  piastre  is  about  Is.  Sd, 
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macies/'  are  those  kept  by  ArmeniaDS,  Jews,  and  the  Turks  themselves.  In 
the  town  of  Constantinople,  properly  so-called,  or  the  town  of  Byzance,  the 
number  of  these  small  shops,  where  five  or  six  persons  can  scarcely  move, 
amounts  to  several  hundreds.  All  their  supply  of  medicines  consists  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  different  kinds,  enclosed  in  boxes,  in  large  glass  jars 
of  different  sizes,  and  in  small  drawers.  Most  of  these  substances  have 
no  labels,  fjrom  which  circumst^ce  the  most  unpardonable  mistakes  con- 
tinually occur.  In  other  shops,  whicli  are  not  much  better  furnished,  are 
found  an  innumerable  quantity  of  jars  and  boxes,  either  empty  or  in 
which  the  same  article  is  repeated  five  times  or  more  under  different 
names.  Thus,  in  Constantinople,  I  have  seen  in  the  shop  of  a  Jew  or 
Salonica,  vUriolated  tartar  contained  in  seven  vases,  and  under  seven 
different  but  synonymous  terms;  and  on  my  inquiry  whether  these  were 
not  the  same  substance,  I  was  told  that  each  salt  possessed  a  particular 
curative  virtue,  and  required  a  distinct  mode  of  preparation. 

There  are  at  Constantinople  nearly  1200  Pharmacieti  of  this  description. 
About  800,  resembling  more  or  less  those  of  Europe,  are  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  latter  are  in  the  districts  of  Galata,  of  Slavodronia,  and  in 
general  in  those  parts  of  the  town  inhabited  by  Europeans.  Even  these 
establishments  have  their  faults,  and  quackery  triumphs.  Few  of  these 
shops  have  what  may  be  termed  a  laboratory  ;  as  rarely  have  they  ware- 
houses or  cellars.  It  is  in  the  shop  itself  that  all  the  medicinal  substances 
are  accumulated  and  prepared.  1'he  best  arrangement  observable  in  the 
Turkish  shops  is  that  the  medicines  are  enclosed  in  glass  cases ; 
by  this  means  they  are  protected  from  the  terrible  dust  which,  in 
the  summer  months,  pervades  all  the  towns  in  the  east  In  addition,  how- 
ever, there  are  on  stands  or  on  the  counter,  large  jars,  containing  coloured 
liquors  of  all  tints,  vessels  in  which  serpents  and  other  reptiles  are  pre- 
served, and  near  the  shop,  jars  of  oil,  retorts,  Wolf's  bottles,  and  other 
apparatus  exposed  to  public  view.  Near  the  windows  are  placed  large 
glass  cylinders  filled  with  blue  vitriol,  cut  sarsaparilla,  symlax,  cinchona 
bark,  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  vases  and  stands  on  which  are  small 
caustic  balls  strung  together  like  beads,  bougies,  syringes,  &c. 

All  the  chemical  products  are  obtained  from  the  great  towns  of  Europe, 
and  the  compounds  prepared  are  chiefly  plasters  and  the  most  ordinary 
ointments.  As  neither  a  Pliarmaoopoeia  nor  price  lists  exist  in  Turkey, 
each  pharmacien  prepares  and  sells  his  medicines  as  he  thinks  fit,  and 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  percentage  which  he  gives  to  the  doctor 
who  sends  him  prescriptions.  This  percentage  ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty. 
From  this,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  precarious  position  of  a  Phar- 
macien who  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  a  physician,  and 
who  depends  upon  the  small  profit  he  derives  A*om  retail  business,  or  the 
preparation  of  a  few  prescriptions  which  are  brought  to  him  eiUier  by 
mistake,  or  by  the  particular  favour  of  the  patients.  This  abuse  exists 
chiefly  in  Smyrna.  There  the  Pharmacien  would  not  venture  to  prepare 
any  prescriptions  but  those  emanating  from  the  physician  attached  to  his 
establishment,  without  exposing  himself  to  great  annoyance. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  qualtflcations  of  the  Phurmacien,  he  is 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  scientific  education.  This  glaring  defect  arises 
from  the  indifference  of  the  Government,  which  does  not  oblige  the  phar- 
macien to  obtain  a  diploma  as  an  evidence  of  his  qualification.  Hence  it 
is  a  conunon  occurrence,  that  the  assistants  or  employes  of  the  physicians 
finish  by  establishing  themselves  as  Pharmaciens.  Among  the  numerous 
pharmaciens  at  Constantinople,  scarcely  ten  or  twelve  can  be  found  who 
Lave  gone  through  any  scientific  study  in  a  university. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Government  established  at  Constantinople  a  school 
of  medicine,  where  young  Turks  received  instruction  from  distinguished 
Physicians  educated  in  France,  Italy,  or  Germany.    However,  up  to  the 
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£  resent  time,  the  Tesults  of  this  iDstitution  are  no  subject  for  congrata- 
ition,  notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  its  maintenance. 

An  abuse  tolerated  by  authority,  and  which  seriously  ix^ures  the  Phar- 
maciens,  is  the  sale  by  merchants  of  every  description  of  medicine,  not 
only  by  wholesale,  but  even  in  single  doses,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  from 
which  it  follows  that  most  of  the  Turks  and  Armenians  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  never  apply  to  a  Physician,  but  always  go  to  these  Druggists 
for  some  simple  remedy,  such  as  senna,  cassia,  tamarinds,  &c.,  of  which 
the  vendor  himself  makes  a  decoction  if  the  patient  desire  it. 

Among  the  medicinal  substances  also  found  in  these  bazaars,  I  may 
mention  different  conserves  of  roses,  of  cedar,  of  orange  flowers  mixed 
with  strong  aromatics,  such  as  cloves,  ginger,  amber,  and  musk,  which 
electuaries  are  considered  by  the  Turks  as  uniTersal  panaceas  ;  syrup  of 
alkermes,  Leroy's  mixture,  antisyphilitic  syrup,  sarsapariUa,  sassaflras, 
pistachios,  almonds  of  the  pinus  cembra,  nuts,  opium,  many  narcotic  tinc- 
tures, bad  preparations  of  cannabis,  &c.,  &c 

The  weights  used  by  the  Turks  are  okas  (2^lbs.)  and  drachms:  for  mea- 
sunng  liquors  in  drops,  grains  of  com  are  used.  The  inaccuracy  of  this 
measurement  is  obvious,  as  some  Pharmaciens  for  the  sake  of  gain,  pur- 
posely select  the  smallest  grains  possible.  As  Pharmadens  are  not  obliged 
to  prepare  their  medicines  by  any  dispensatory  published  by  authority, 
each  has  his  own  process.  It  follows  that  the  same  medickie  obtained  at 
different  shops,  is  entirely  different  in  its  medicinal  properties. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  state  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Turkey,  and  the  further  you  advance  into  Asia  Minor,  the 
moi«  does  this  merge  into  empiricism,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
found  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  grasping  quacks,  whose  only  desire  is 
to  obtain  money  and  to  sell  for  200  or  300  piastres  the  most  insignificant 
remedy,  by  making  the  CTcdulous  consumers  believe  that  it  is  prepared 
with  gold  or  precious  stones.  Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the  pur- 
chasers, to  induce  a  belief  in  their  statements,  they  throw  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  into  a  coloured  and  acidulated  liquid,  which  is  to  form  the 
desired  remedy.  A  ftiend  of  mine  quite  worthy  of  belief,  who  resided 
several  years  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  a 
Kombojanite  physician,  who  was  instructed  to  prepare  for  a  pacha  a 
remedy  for  the  jaundice,  throw  thirty  ducats,  a  quantity  of  pearls  and 
jewellery,  in  a  red  liquor  to  dissolve  them.  The  liquor  was  evaporated,  and 
a  medicine  was  thus  formed  having  an  acid  and  bitter  flavour,  for  which 
the  pacha  pwd  500  piastres.— ilrcAio  der  Pharmacie^  and  Journal  de  P/iot' 
made  (tAnvert.  

TffTC  ANONYMOUS  CIRCULAR. 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACBXJTICAL  JOUBNAI.. 

Sib, — Seeing  in  your  last  Journal  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Beaton, 
giving  his  opimonupon  an  anonymous  circular  received  by  him,  I  beg 
to  clwm  the  same  courtesy  at  your  hands,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  inserting  the  foUowmff  observations  in  your  next  number. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

16,  Cambridge  Street,  Oct.  19, 1860.  Wm.  Dickinson. 

With  reference  to  the  five  questions  asked  in  the  circular,  every 
Chemist  and  Druggist  can  say  something  in  reply  to  them ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  expediency  of*^  discussing  the  Questions  at  the  present 
time,  I  thii^  it  the  best  possible  opportunity,  knowing  that  the  Council 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  society  nnt  undertook  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  That  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
Pharmacy  is  a  far  more  important  subject  I  freely  admit ;  and  I  am 
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assured  by  a  professional  genileiiiaQ,  who  takes  a  yerj  actiye  interest 
in  medical  rerorm,  that  if  the  Chemists  and  DraggisU  had  long  since 
applied  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  define  and  r^ulate  theur  own 
body,  that  they  would  not  haye  met  with  anj  opposition  from  the 
memcal  profession ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  haye  receiyed 
their  cordial  assistance  to  remoye  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks 
to  medical  reform. 

The  Chemists  and  Druggists  are  indebted  to  any  gentleman  who 
render  seryices  gratuitously  for  their  adyancement  and  welfare,  and 
more  especially  when  of  an  efficient  nature ;  but  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Pharmaoeutical  Society  haye  taken  eyery  ayailable  means  to  bring 
the  claims  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  oefore  Parliament  I  must 
most  decidedly  dissent  from,  whateyer  Mr.  Beaton's  belief  to  the 
contrary  may  be. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 


TO  TBB  KDITOB  OF  TBS  PHaUIACSUTIOAI.  JOUHKALi. 

Dear  8ib, — In  addressing  you  on  the  subject  oF  the  Beneyolent  Fund, 
I  feel  assured  of  your  attention,  and,  I  hope,  more  than  the  approval  of 
our  brethren  who  are  connected  with  the  Society.  Such  a  ^ind,  when 
fairly  and  deliberately  considered,  will  be  held  as  highly  important,  and 
its  magnitude  will  not  so  much  show  the  respectability  of  its  supporters, 
as  the  amount  of  kindly  and  moral  feeling  which  peryades  the  minds  of 
the  contributors.  A  large  proportion  of  this  sympathy  must  exist  and 
be  assiduously  cultivated  by  us  in  order  that  we  may  assume  and  main- 
tiun  a  high  stand  among  those  sections  of  our  countrymen  which  are 
distinguished  for  philanthropy  and  virtue.  The  question  of  why  we 
should  be  in  the  rear  of  most  other  iostitutions,  in  this  particular  point, 
cannot  be  satis&ctorily  met  Among  our  brethren  there  is  wealth,  much 
intelligence,  and  fraternal  feeling.  It  requires  but  the  determination  to 
do  good  and  it  Is  done.  To  support  our  argument  we  may  suppose  that 
the  time  of  trial  for  the  Benevolent  Fund  is  not  yet — many  circumstances 
concur  to  prevent  it,  as  the  recent  formation  of  the  Society — ^the  dis- 
inclination at  so  early  a  period  of  its  history  to  present  appeals— and 
especially  the  removal  by  death  of  so  few  of  those  who  were  with  us  when 
our  exodlent  Institute  was  proposed  and  established.  But  a  change 
must  ensue,  and  the  inquiry  of  ^Ihe  founders— where  are  they?"  will 
frequently  be  made.  Widows  of  our  brethren — children,  perhaps  orphans 
— will,  in  all  probability,  need  that  help  which  the  present  state  of  the 
ftind  could  not  allow,  though  cases  the  most  necessitous  were  presented. 
It  is,  then,  respectfiilly  proposed  that  an  effort  be  made  to  increase  this 
prudent  and  essential  portion  of  our  finances,  so  that  a  confidence  may  be 
created  in  our  body,  mingled  with  much  that  is  pleasant  to  our  feelings, 
that  no  case  of  destitution  would  be  unnoticed  or  unrelieved.  We  have, 
as  fkr  as  I  can  ascertain,  confidence  in  each  oth^  that  a  right  application 
of  our  subscriptions  will  be  made.  How  soon  may  the  oscillations  of 
trade,  and  of  circumstances  of  a  more  serious  character,  place  even  mnny 
of  us  in  that  position  in  which  a  gratuity  might  avert  a  fearful  conse- 
quence. A  small  annual  donation  on  the  part  of  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates would  soon  realise  enough  to  place  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
the  Amds,  as  the  fund  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  would  elicit  the 
most  entire  approval. 

Bemaining,  dear  Sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

CoUumpttm,  Oct  17, 1850.  Joseph  Fosher. 

I  beg  to  enclose  a  Poat-offioe  order  for  a  small  amount,  payable  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Smith. 
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Thb  Conncil  of  this  Society  met  at  the  htnue  of  the  FKrident,  on  Friday, 
October  25.  The  draft  of  the  biwB  was  revised,  approTed,  and  oidered  to 
be  printed.  It  was  decided  tliat  sereral  special  Committees  should  be 
iq[)pointed,  as  well  aa  a  Committee  for  general  purposes.  A  general  meeting 
of  the  Members  will  shortly  be  held,  at  which  the  President  will  deliver  aa 
address,  comprising  an  outline  of  the  objects,  importance,  and  intended 
proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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iMTRODirCTTOH    TO    ChSMICAL    AkALTSIS    (QUALITATiyE).       By  Dr.  C. 
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pp.118.    John  CfaurchilL 

EmxBMics  EXAMINED  AND  BXFLAINBD  ;  orLivmg  Otmuprotfed  Iff  Anaiogjf 
to  be  a  Source  of  Dtaeaee.  By  John  Gbotb,  M.R.C.S.E.  London  : 
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taming  a  eompfde  Account  of  the  Bonee,  Jjgamentef  MukUs^  jfc.  j(V. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  ADTERTISING  SHEET.— In  consequence  of  certam  objections 
which  had  been  raised  against  some  of  the  Adyertisements  on  the  coyer  of 
this  Journal,  we  hare  made  strict  inquiry  of  the  Publisher  (who  manages 
that  department)  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  are  enforced. 
It  has  always  been  the  rule  to  exclude  quack  medicmes  and  secret  nostrums. 
We  find  this  rule  has  been  generally  obseryed,  with  the  exception  of  James's 
Powder,  which,  being  recognised  by  the  profession,  appeared  to  stand  on 
rather  different  ground.  There  may  have  been  a  few  Adyertisements  of  a 
questionable  character,  although  not  exactly  coming  xmder  the  definition  of 
quack  nostrums ;  but  in  numerous  cases  msertion  has  been  refused,  and 
instructions  haye  been  giyen  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  regulation, 
by  refusing  all  Adyertisements  at  all  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
profession. 

Ejos. — (1.)  There  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  the  stringency  of 
fining  a  person  for  merely  selling  an  article,  and  fining  him  for  assuming  a 
name  or  title  to  which  he' has  no  right — (2.)  We  haye  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  party  alluded  to  or  his  history.  Our  coirespondent  does  not 
state  in  what  manner  the  oil  is  to  be  applied. 

B,  S,  (Bristol) — ^The  circumstance  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  we  feel 
some  delicacy  in  commenting  upon  it  in  the  manner  suggested. 

T.  M,  O.  wants  a  composition  for  effectually  preyenting  **  damp  striking 
through  walls."  This  term  is  frequently  applied  to  damp  which  rises  from 
the  groimd,  or  which  is  deposited  on  cold  walls  by  condensation  from  a  moist 
atmosphere.  The  mode  of  preyenting  ihe  former  eyil  consists  in  a  layer  of 
slate,  set  in  cement  on  the  foundation,  just  aboye  the  ground,  the  wall  being 
built  upon  the  slate,  which  forms  a  barrier  between  it  and  the  damp  ground. 
The  latter  eyil  (condensation)  can  only  be  preyented  by  keeping  the  wall  as 
as  possible  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere. 
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T.  P,  (M.P.S^  Bexley)  wishes  to  know  wliat  will  remoye  the  stains  of 
walnuts  from  the  hands.  We  are  unable  to  g^re  a  satis&ctory  answer  to 
'the  question. 

ZeUu — ^The  label  does  not  require  a  stamp. 

M,  P,  S,  (Knightsbridge).— A  licence  is  required  for  retailing  any  kind 


of  pepper. 
U.  Z.—\ 


-Uric  acid  is  obtainable  from  human  urine  only  in  small  quantity. 
It  is  deposited,  aAer  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  from  the  urine,  either 
in  its  natural  state  or  after  concentration,  according  to  the  quantity  originally 
present.  This  method  is  nerer  practically  adopted  for  obtaining  uric  acio, 
as  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  excrement  of  serpents. 

C.J.  R;  M.P.S.—(l).  Litmus  paper  is  prepared  by  dipping  slips  of  paper 
into  an  infusion  or  tincture  of  litmus  and  drying  them.  The  blue  paper  is 
sometimes  made  more  delicate  by  partly  neutralizing  the  alkali  of  this  litmus 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  acid  to  it— (2).  The  Thermometers  may  be  had  of 
^astorelli.  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  , 

Semper  JFtdeHs, — Camphine  is  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 

J,  H.  (Plymouth). — (1).  Prepared  cochineal,  which  is  used  for  imparting  a 
pink  colour,  is  made  by  boiling  ^  each — cochineal,  salt  of  tartar,  cream  of 
tartar,  and  alum,  in  ^viij  of  water,  and  then  straining. — (.2).  Apply  a  little 
heat  to  promote  combination. 

G.  (Clifton)— i>r.  Flemings  T^tncture  of  Aconite  is  made  as  follows : 
Macerate  Jxvj  of  dried  and  powdered  aconite  root  in  f  ^zyj  of  rectified 
spirit  for  foilr  days,  strain,  then  treat  the  mark  by  displacement,  with  as  much 
more  spirit  as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  of  tincture  f  ^xxiy. 

Fidm,  Blue  Ink, — ^Add  a  solution  of  a  per-salt  of  iron  to  solution  of 
ferrocyanido  of  potassium,  keeping  the  latter  always  in  excess.  Collect  the 
blue  precipitate  thus  formed  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  water  until  it  begins 
to  dissolye  in  the  water,  which  it  will  do  when  purified  from  the  salts  con- 
tained in  the  original  mother-liquor.  Rub  it  now  in  a  mortar  with  distilled 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  solution  of  the  required  intensity  of  colour. 

Hg  CL — In  examining  compound  extract  of  colocynth  suspected  to  contain 
calomel,  proceed  as  follows  : — Treat  it  with  water,  which  will  dissolve  the 
greater  part  of  the  extract,  leaving  the  calomel,  if  present  Treat  the  inso* 
luble  residue  with  hot  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  which  will  convert  the 
calomel  into  a  soluble  per-salt  of  mercury,  with  which  the  charicteristic 
reactions  may  be  obtained  on  adding  caustic  potash,  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  iodide  of  potassium,  &c. 

Patent  Tin-Foil. — Chancei^  proceedings  are  in  progress  between  Messrs. 
Betts  and  Co.,  patentees,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  who  states  that  he  is  the  sole 
licensee  under  the  patent  Each  party  cautions  the  public  to  beware  of  the 
other.  Tin-foil  bemg  much  used  by  Chemists,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
the  result,  which  we  intend  to  report 

HoM(£OPATHT. — We  have  received  several  communications  on  this  subject, 
and  a  pamphlet  by  Socius,  which  we  are  unable  to  notice  this  month  on 
account  of  pressure  of  other  matter. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  numerous  letters  on  a  subject 
which,  we  think,  it  better  not  to  enlarge  upon  at  present 


Instracuons  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17»  JBloomsbory 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month* 

Adyertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Prmces  Street,  Soho. 
ether  Communications  to  the  Edetgb  (to  the  care  of  Mr.  Chuxcbi^  ' 
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SELF-SUPPORTING  DISPENSARIES. 

The  poor  in  this  country  obtain  medical  relief  from  a  variety  of 
Bources. 

All  persons  coming  under  the  denomination  of  paupers  are  entitled 
by  law  to  attendance  and  medicine  from  the  parish  medical  officer. 

Hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  established  by  private  liberaUty  for 
those,  who,  although  not  paupers,  are  suitable  objects  for  tiiis  kind  of 
charity. 

Ascending  in  the  scale,  we  have  clubs  and  benefit  societies,  to  which 
the  recipients  of  medical  relief  contribute  a  portion  of  the  funds,  and 
receive,  in  case  of  illness,  attendance,  medicme,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
weekly  allowance  of  money. 

Many  physicians  and  surgeons  prescribe  gratuitously  at  stated  times 
for  poor  patients,  and  the  services  of  medical  men  are  frequently 
called  into  requisition,  and  cheerfully  ffiven  without  fee  or  reward  ta 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  no  claim  on  any  charity  and  have 
not  the  means  of  paying  for  advice.  The  liberality  of  the  profession, 
in  this  respect,  is  exemplary  and  proverbial. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  series  of  provisions  for  the  medical  treatment 
gratuitously,  or  nearly  so,  of  persons  of  all  grades,  from  the  pauper 
upwards,  whose  circumstances  do  not  enable  them  to  obtain  the  sama 
by  purchase.  All  these  privileges  are  in  some  instances  abused,  which 
is  the  case  more  or  less  with  charities  generally.  We  have  even  heard 
of  patients  leaving  their  carriages  round  the  corner  of  the  street* 
while  they  apply  in  forma  pauperis  for  advice  gratis.  In  every  class 
of  society  there  are  some  persons  who  put  their  pride  in  their  pockets, 
and  usurp  advantages  designed  for  those  of  an  inferior  grade.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  independence  which 
recoils  at  the  iaea  of  receiving  charity  in  any  form,  and  who  suffer 
great  privations  on  this  account. 

A  system  of  self-supporting  dispensaries  has  been  tried  in  some* 
provincial  towns,  and  is  now  under  discussion  in  the  metropolis,  having 
for  its  avowed  object  the  removal  of  the  objections  and  liability  to 
abuse  which  belong  more  or  less  to  existing  medical  charities. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed,  these  &pensaries  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  two  funds.  The  Honorary  Fund,  consisting  of  the  siw^ 
KriptUma  or  benefactions  of  the  benevolent,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Institution ;  and  liie  Ordinary  Fund,  consisting 
of  theyree  members^  subscriptions  of  one  penny  cmd  upwards  ufeekly  for 
each  aduU^  and  a  halfpenny  weekly  for  each  child;  or^  where  there  are 
more  than  two  children  in  a  family,  a  stated  sum^  which  compounds  for 
aU  the  children.  The  cost  of  the  drugs  and  the  remuneration  of  the 
medical  officers  are  the  only  charges  upon  this  fund,  all  other  expenses  being' 
defrayed  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  its  patrons  and  friends.^^ 

The  number  of  medical  officers  is  unlimited — all  medical  men  being- 
invited  to  participate,  and  each  patient  is  at  liberty  to  select  any  medicu 
adviser  on  the  list. 

The  advantages  said  to  be  derivable  from  this  plan  are  as  follows : — 
It  will  encourage  a  feeling  of  independence  in  tne  poor  who  will  pay 
for  medical  rdief  instead  of  receiving  it  for  nothing :  even  pauper» 
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who  now  attend  Uie  parish  doctor,  might  possibly  be  induced  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  dispensaries,  which  womd  relieve  the  parish  rates ; 
existing  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  by  adopting  the  system,  mi^ht 
^  extend  four-fold  their  field  of  usefulness ;  the  medical  officers,  in- 
stead of  performing  their  duties  gratuitously,  would  receive  remunera- 
tion ;  and  the  amount  of  remuneration  would  be  increased  by  the 
mode  of  payment,  which  resembles  that  of  a  club  or  assurance  associft* 
tion. 

The  plan  is  brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of  a  8ociet)r  called 
the  "  Jjovdov  Socibtt  for  promoting  ike  estabUdiment  and  faciUiating 
ike  objects  of  self-supporting  dispensaries  ikrougkout  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,''^  having  a  president,  ten  vice-presidents,  and  a  council 
consisting  of  ninety*four  medical  men.    The  prospectus  contains  in  ^ 

addition,  the  names  of  four  others,  ^  who  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  principle  of  the  society,'*  and  eight  who  nave  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  projector,  Mr.  Smith.  The  prospectus  is  authenticated 
by  the  name  of  T.  D.  Hawker,  secretary. 

From  Uie  formidable  array  of  medical  names,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  plan  has  already  under^ne  the  scrutiny  and  received  the 
approval  of  the  profession.  This  is  not  the  case,  it  has  been  brought 
forward  by  two  or  three  individuals,  who,  by  their  plausible  state- 
ments, have  induced  many  medical  men  to  entertain  the  question  as 
one  deserving  of  further  mquir^.  ^  | 

It  win  be  observed  that  uiis  is  not  merely  a  proposition  to  establish 
a  new  charity  on  an  improved  plan.  It  is  a  chimerical  project  which, 
if  carried  out  as  proposed  throughout  the  kingdom  in  every  town, 
parish,  and  district,  would  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  in  medical 
practice.  It  would,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  prospectus,  increase 
^  fourfold'*  the  number  of  hospital  and  dispensary  patients.  It  would 
also  place  the  medical  profession  in  the  character  of  a  joint-stock 
company  of  Apothecaries,  trading  on  capital  derived  from  ^  subscrip- 
tions and  benefactions  of  the  benevolent." 

The  project  is  in  itself  equivocal  and  contradictory.  A  self-sup- 
porting dispensary  is  not  a  cnarity.  A  dispensary,  the  ^  general  pur- 
poses" of  which  are  defrayed  by  "  snbscnptions  and  benefactions  of 
the  benevolent,**  is  not  self-supporting.  Tm  undertaking  is  in  plain 
terms  a  speculation  for  the  transmutation  of  metals.  A  copper  cur- 
rency not  being  professional,  the  dispensary  is  the  crucible  m  which 
the  copper  is  to  be  transmuted  into  gold. 

In  most  speculations  the  recipients  of  l&e  dividend  stake  their  money 
in  the  venture.  In  this  instance  the  benevolent  pay  the  expenses,  the 
medical  officers  take  the  receipts.  The  patients  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  independent,  while  they  are  paying  penny  fees  to  the 
doctors  and  receiving  medicine  at  less  than  prime  cost,  the  en>enses 
of  rent,  rates,  secretary,  dispenser,  &c.  &o.,  being  defTa3red  m>m  a 
charitable  fund.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  &e  extent  to  which 
tiiis  description  of  charity  might  be  abused.  We  are  told  that  no 
abuse  could  take  place,  because  no  patient  whose  income  exceeds  a 
certain  amount  would  be  admitted.  But  the  terms  of  subscription 
are  '*  one  penny  and  tfwards,''^  from  which  it  i^pears  that  there  is  to 
be  a  sliding  scale,  openmg  the  door  to  patients  of  nigher  grade. 

That  medical  men  ought  to  receive  remuneration  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  poor  is  a  proposition  which  no  reasonable  man  will  dis- 
pute.  Tha  parish  lawyer,  the  parish  parson,  the  surveyor,  the  builder. 
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md  all  tradesmen  wfao  fonish  labour  or  goods  for  paupers,  reedve  a 
substantial  return.  Why  sliould  the  mecucal  man  alone  perform  his 
aerrices  grfltnitousfy?  The  question  is  eai^y  answered.  Let  us 
take  an  example.  The  late  Dr.  Hooper  was  pajsician  to  the  MJaxy- 
lebone  Ihfirmanr  at  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.  Hie  directors  and 
guardians  of  tne  poor  were  perfectly  satisfied;  the  public  made  no 
complaint.  But  when  the  doctor  retired,  a  competidon  arose,  and  two 
^the  candidates,  eager  to  outrun  their  riyals,  betrayed  tJie  profession, 
and  offered  their  services  for  nothing.*  The  Board  of  Guardians 
oanght  the  idea,  and  issued  a  new  fldvertisemfint  for  two  honorary 
physicians,  by  which  the  paririi  saved  the  salary  of  £200  per  anuum. 

in  the  MEurylebone  Dispensary,  the  Westminster  General  Dis- 
pensary, and  o&er  similar  institutioiis,  the  medical  officers  formerly 
received  salaries  which  have  been  suspended  under  dreumstances 
similar  to  the  above.  When  the  candidates  for  these  offices  evince  so 
much  anxiety  to  work  **  for  love,'*  the  committees  of  management 
could  not  in  courtesy-  offer  them  money.  This  spontaneous  liberality, 
on  the  part  of  candidates  for  medical  appointments,  has  been  the  sole 
cause  or  the  removal  of  1^  salaries,  a  step  which  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  contemplated.  Even  without  a  salary,  on  advantage 
is  derived  from  temporary  coonezion  with  a  hospital  or  dispensary. 
The  accumulation  of  eases  affords  an  opportunity  for  improvement, 
and  the  position  sorves  as  an  introductitm  toprivate  practice.  When 
the  desired  object  has  been  attained  the  office  is  vacated,  and  fresh 
aspirants  appear  in  the  field,  all  eager  to  work  for  nothing ! 

If  die  proposed  srifHiupportiug  dispensary  system  were  to  become 
universal,  this  avenue  to  distinction  would  be  to  a  great  extent  lost. 
The  practice  being  distributed  among  an  unlimited  number,  each  indi- 
▼idu^  instead  of  working  a  few  years  fbr  fame  and  aftearwards  re- 
ceiving gold,  would  continue  to  labour  year  after  year  for  copper  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  expense  of  establishing  a  number  of  new  dispensaries  appears 
to  be  unnecessary,  as  the  object  might  be  more  effectually  and  econo- 
mically attained  by  each  medical  man  having  the  following  notice 
inscribed  on  his  door: — **  Patients  attended  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
"  or  upwards  weekly  for  adults,  one  halfpenny  or  less  for  children ; 
"  medicine  included. — N,B,  Bene&ctions  will  be  thankfullv  received 
^  from  the  benevolent  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  shop. 
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Thb  apprehennon  which  at  one  time  prevailed  that  the  demands  for 
space  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  buildbg,  has  now  given  place 
to  an  opposite  antieipation.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  period  pre- 
scribed, the  applioations  for  space  became  overwhelming,  and  the  total 
demand  amounts  to  nearly  double  the  area  at  disposal.  A  meeting  of 
delegates  of  the  local  commissioners  of  the  metropolitan  districts  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  November,  when  the  foDowing  Reso- 
lutions were  passed : — 

*  The  late  Dr.  Sims,  who  was  afterwarda  elected,  waa  not  one  of  those  who  made 
tluspropoeaL 
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L  That  the  local  commissioneTs  of  the  metropolis  be  dirided  ioiQ 
**  Sectional  committer,"  or  committees  of  specialities. 

IL  That  each  sectioiial  committee  appoint  a  chairman  and  a  deputy- 
chairman. 

m.  That  to  the  said  sectional  committees  he  delegated  the  power  of 
selection  and  rejection  of  articles,  and  the  assignment  of  space  to  the 
several  e^bitors  in  their  specialty; — ^with  an  appeal,  in  case  of  dispute,  to 
the  whole  of  the  chairmen  of  the  sectional  committees,  assisted  by  the 
secretaries;  any  chairman  m  his  absence  being  represented  by  the  deputy- 
chairman  of  his  sectional  committee. 

IV.  That  the  proposal  of  the  royal  commissioners,  to  consider  the 
metropolis  as  a  **  Unity,"  so  far  as  regards  the  allotment  of  space  to 
exhibitors,  be  approved ;  and  that  the  distribution  to  the  sectional  com- 
mittees of  the  space  so  allotted  be  assigned  to  the  council  of  chairmen  of 
appeaJ,  to  be  elected  by  the  sectional  committees. 

V.  That  power  be  given  to  the  sectional  committees  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  any  of  the  local  commissioners  of  the  kingdom. 

VI.  That  the  list  of  specialties  be  approved,  subject  to  such  changes  as 
may  appear  to  be  expedient  to  a  special  sub-committee,  to  consist  of 
Messrs.  Liddiard,  Grace,  Betteridge,  Sandlands,  Olaisher,  Morris,  Graham, 
Bitchbum,  James,  Tite,  Casey,  Owens,  and  Bird,  and  that  Professor 
Playfair  be  requested  kindly  to  give  his  assistance. 

YIL  That  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cattl^  and  Mr.  Wire  be  appointed  to  receive 
the  returns  of  space  for  the  metropolis,  from  the  royal  commissioners, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  convening  meetings  of  the 
local  commissioners  representing  specialties,  and  for  organizing  the 
council  of  chairmen* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  special  committees  as  finally  settled : — 

Raw  Materials.— 1.  Metallurgy  and  mineral  products  ;  2.  Chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  processes  and  products  generally ;  3.  Vegetable  and 
animal  substances  used  for  food,  in  manufactures,  implonents,  or  for 
ornament. 

Machikebt.— 4.  Machines  for  direct  use  ;  6.  Manufacturing  machines 
and  tools ;  6.  Mechanical,  civil  engineering,  architectural,  and  building 
contrivances  ;  7.  Military  and  navsd  engineering,  structure,  &c.,  armour, 
and  accoutrements ;  8.  Agricultural  and  horticultural  machines  and 
implements  ;  9.  MuEical  instruments  ;  10.  Philosophical  instruments  and 
miscellaneous  contrivances,  including  processes  depending  upon  iheir  use. 

Manttvactures. — 11.  Cotton ;  12.  Woollen  and  worsted  ;  13.  Silk  and 
velvet ;  14.  Linen ;  15.  Mixed  fabrics ;  16.  Leather,  including  saddlery 
and  harness,  skins,  fhr,  and  hair ;  17.  Paper,  printing,  and  bookbinding; 

18.  Printing   and   dyeing  of   woven,    spun,   felted,  and  laid  fabrics; 

19.  Tapestry,  including  carpets  and  floor-cloths,  lace  and  embroidery, 
fancy  and  industrial  works ;  20.  Articles  of  clothing  for  immediate, 
personal,  or  domestic  use ;  21.  Carriages  and  their  appurtenances; 
22.  Cutlery,  edge-tools,  and  surgical  instruments;  23.  Wrought  and 
hammered  iron,  cast  iron,  and  iron  castings;  24.  General  hardware; 
25.  Working  in  precious  metals,  jewelleiy,  and  all  articles  of  luxuxy  not 
included  in  the  other  juries  ;  26.  Glass;  27.  Ceramic  manufacture,  diina, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  &c. ;  28.  Decoration  furniture  and  upholstery^ 
including  paper  hangings  and  papier  mach^;  29.  Manufactures  in  mineral 
substances,  used  for  buuding  or  decorations,  as  in  marUe,  slate,  porphyries^ 
cements,  artificial  stones,  &&;  SO.  Miscellaneous  manufactures,  including 
manufactures  f^m  animal  and  vegetable  substances^  not  being  woven* 
felted,  or  laid,  and  small  waxes. 

ScvLTTUBE.— 31.  Models  and  plastic  art. 
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FHABMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WeineMday,  Nooemher  13, 1850. 

MB.  nrcs,  pmBsmBNT,  in  thb  chaib. 

Thb  Meeiiiu^  was  verj  numerooslj  attended  by  Members  and 
Vuitors,  Inclttduig  among  the  latter  manj  medical  men  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Society. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRAEY  AND  MUSEUM. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Society 
were  announced : — 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Yol.  zzziiL,  from  the  Boyal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Socie^. 

Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  rol.  ii,  part  1,  by  Dr.  Pereira,  F.B.S.— 
From  the  Author. 

Proteus ;  or  the  Law  of  Nature,  by  Dr.  BadcUflfe.    From  the  Author. 

Chuno  Arrowroot,  produce  of  Alstroemelia  lictu,  from  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Conception,  Chili,  through  Mr.  Thomas  Walford,  Great  Coram  Street, 
Bussell  Square. 

An  original  packet  of  Dr.  Jameses  powders,  authenticated  by  the  signa- 
ture of  Dr.  James,  from  Mr.  Hooper,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Gaiden. 

The  Souari,  or  Butter  Nuts,  in  an  original  package,  from  Mr.  Daniel 
Hanbuiy,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street  These  nuts  are  the  produce  of 
Caiyocar  nuciferum,  a  magnificent  lofty  tree,  native  of  tropical  South 
America.  The  nuts,  usually  three  in  number,  are  contained  in  a  large 
drupaceous  fruit,  sometimes  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  figured 
in  Curtis*8  Botanical  Magazine,  Tab.  2727,  2728. 


POISONOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  SULPHTTE  OF  LEAD. 

Mb.  Gbbatbs  communicated  the  result  of  some  experiments  he  had 
made  by  administering  stdphite  of  lead  to  dogs.  At  a  previous 
Meeting  of  the  Society  Mr.  Redwood  had  shown  tnat  sulphite  of  lead 
is  readuy  decomposed,  and  the  lead  rendered  soluble,  wnen  exposed 
to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  agents,  which  it  would  be 
likely  to  encounter  in  passing  through  the  intestinal  canal;  from 
which  it  was  inferred,  that  this  salt  of  lead,  Uie  presence  of  which  had 
been  proved  in  sugar  made  by  Dr.  Scoffem^s  process,  could  not,  as 
represented,  be  perfectly  innocuous.  It  still  remained,  however, 
to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  action  of  sulphite  of  lead  on  the 
animal  system,  and  this  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Greaves's  experiments. 

ExPBBiMBNT  No.  1. — Effect  of  Internal  Administration  of  Sulphite  of 
Lead. — ^To  a  young  healthy  dog  was  administered  daily  twenty  grains 
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of  carefully  prepared  sulphite  of  lead  in  animal  food,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  October  28rd.  ISlo  apparent  effect  was  produced  until 
the  seventh  day,  October  3Qth,  when  from  all  appearances  he  was 
labouring  imder  a  severe  attack  of  colic,  which  continued  for  nearly 
two  hours.  No  further  symptoms  were  manifested  until  the  tentn 
day,  November  2nd,  when  another  violent  attack  of  colic  came  on, 
wmch  continued  for  several  hours.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  the  appetite,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  good,  began  to 
fsdl,  the  food  bemg  taken  with  apparent  suspicion. 

On  the  fourteenth  day,  Nov.  6th,  the  animal  took  with  great  reluct- 
ance his  last  dose ;  at  ten  a.m.  another  fit  came  on,  accompanied  with 
great  prostration  of  strex^^,  and  at  intervals  there  was  great  stiffness 
of  the  limbs.  The  dog  would  not  allow  any  one  to  approach  him, 
apparently  sufi^ng  from  excruciating  pain,  and  manifesting  the 
symptoms  of  poisonmg  by  lead,  which  contmued  until  death  termmated 
ms  sufferinffs  at  half  past  two,  p.m. 

The  total  quantity  of  sulphite  of  lead  taken  was  280  grains.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the  dog  weighed  161bs.  12oz. ; 
at  the  conclusion,  Idlbs.  8oz. :  thus  having  lost  S^lbs. 

Upon  examining  the  liver  a  considerable  portion  was  found  to  be  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  upon  treating  it  in  the  usual  method  for  the  detec- 
tion of  lead,  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  presence  was  obtained. 
The  brain  also  gave  similar  indications,  though  in  a  less  marked  de- 
gree. 

ExPBBiMEKT  No.  2. — Effect  of  internal  and  external  action  combined, 
— ^To  an  old  dog  was  administered  daily  twenty  grains  of  carefuUy- 
prepared  sulphite  of  lead  in  animal  food ;  in  addition  to  which  there 
was  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  (the  hair  having  been  shaved 
off*)  daily  one  drachm  of  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phite of  lead  and  lard.  No  evident  symptoms  appeared  until  the 
fifteenth  day,  when  the  dog  refused  to  take  any  food ;  as  also  on  the 
sixteenth  dav,  when  he  appeared  extremely  sleepy  and  inactive :  he 
would  not  take  his  usual  dose.  On  the  seventeenth  day  he  took  a 
little  milk  only,  revising  to  take  the  sulphite  disguised  in  various  ways : 
he  was  evidently  ill.  On  the  eighteenth  day  ne  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  food  containing  the  sulphite.  On 
the  nineteenth  he  reluctantly  took  a  small  quantity  of  food  with  the 
usual  dose  of  sulphite :  from  four  to  seven  o  clock,  p.m.,  on  the  same 
day  he  barked  considerably,  appeared  more  restless  and  lively  than  he 
had  previously  been  for  several  days :  at  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  he  wsb 
prostrate  upon  the  floor  in  a  senseless  state,  and  foaming  at  tiie  month; 
at  intervals  he  with  difficulty  raised  himself  upright,  but  failed  in  a^ 
tempting  to  walk.  In  this  state  he  continued,  alternately  attempting 
to  move  about,  and  relapsing  into  a  lethargic  state,  untd  his  deatJi, 
which  occurred  about  five  o^clock,  a.m.,  on  the  twentieth  day, 
November  1 1th. 

On  analysing  the  liver,  indications  of  the  presence  of  lead  preaented 
themselves. 

This  animal  weighed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
28lbs.  12o£. ;  at  the  conclusion,  211b8.,  having  lost  7flb8. 

Dr.  Alfke3>  S.  Tattos  said,  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  him  to  find 
that  the  conclusions  which  had  been  come  to  by  himself  and  the  other 
medical  jurists  appointed  by  the  Government,  were  substantiated  bj 
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the  results  irhkh  hadjustbeea  communicated  to  the  Meeting.  He 
and  his  coadjutors  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  lead  in  all  its 
fonns  was  injurious  to  health  when  administered  continuously,  and ' 
they  thought  it  a  great  fallacy  to  assume  that  those  compounds  which 
are  insoluble  in  water  are  therefore  innocuous.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  salts  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  would 
sh<»rtly  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  case 
he  should  feel  justified  in  urging  upon  their  notice  the  importance  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Greayes^s  experiments.  It  could  not  be  doubted, 
after  the  experiments  which  had  been  made,  that  had  Dr.  Scoffem's 
process  been  allowed  to  be  practised  without  interference,  there 
would,  ere  long,  have  been  hunoreds  of  cases  of  lead  colic  throughout 
the  country,  restdting  from  the  use  of  sugar  containing  sulphite  of 
lead.  He  might  state,  with  reference  to  ue  report  of  the  medical 
jurists,  that  the  opinions  they  had  expressed  were  perfectly  unbiassed, 
neither  they  nor  tbe  Grovemment  by  whom  they  were  engi^ed,  having 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  protecting  the  public. 

Mr.  BsLL  stated,  that  he  haa  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brande,  in 
reference  to  an  observation  made  at  the  preceding  Meeting,  in  which 
he  was  represented  as  having  concurred  with  Dr.  Gregoiy  in  desig- 
nating sulphite  of  lead  as  perfectly  innocuotts.  Mr.  Brande  said  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  convey  such  an  impression  by  what  he  had 
stated  in  the  communication  referred  to.  —  (See  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  for  October,  page  188.) 


ON  EXTRACT  OP  HEMLOCK. 


In  the  following  experiments  upon  the  expressed  juice  and  dried 
leaves  of  the  hemlock  plant  {Conium  maculatum)  made  m  the  laboratoiy 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  results  soiight  were, 

1st,  The  means  by  which  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  could  be 
inspissated,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  most  nearly  resemblii^,  in  chemical 
ana  medicinal  properties,  the  fireshly  expressed  juice. 

2nd,  Whether,  oy  the  separation  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the 
recently  expressed  juice,  a  more  efficient  extract  than  that  usually 
met  with  could  be  obtained. 

3d,  Whether  proof  spirit,  or  rectified  spirit,  was  the  best  menstruum 
for  hemlock  leaves. 

The  evaporating  processes,  whose  comparative  merits  were  tested, 
were,  1st,  Exposure  in  shallow  vessels  to  the  open  air  in  warm  dry 
weather. 

.  2nd,  Exposure  in  shallow  vessels  to  the  influence  of  a  continuous 
current  of  warm  dry  air.  (In  this  instance  an  apparatus  was  employed 
precisely  similar  to  that  recommended  in  mohr  and  Bedwood^s 
Practical  Pharmacy,  p.  78,  fig.  72.) 

3d,  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  water-bath. 

The  result  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  very  satisfactory,  so  far  as 
regards  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  extract  obtained ;  but  there 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  aaoption  of  this  process,  especially  on  a  large 
scale,  viz.,  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather.    It  appears  probable  tlutt 
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DO  more  efficient  and  generally  applicable  means  of  effectinff  the  in- 
flpissation  of  hemlock  juice,  and  other  analogous  fluids,  will  be  met 
with  than  is  afforded  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  hot-air 
closet  before  mentioned. 
In  the  use  of  such  an  appaaratus  we  have  the  following  advantages :— > 
The  evaporating  liquid  requires  no  stirring  or  other  attention  from 
the  commencement  until  the  conclusion  of  the  process. 

The  temperature  of  the  closet  is  perfectly  at  command,  within  a 
certain  ranse;  the  evaporating  liquid  maintaining  a  temperature 
about  40°  F.  below  the  temperature  of  the  air  passing  over  it.  For 
instance,  we  can  easily  obtain  a  current  of  air  at  140°  F.  in  the  upper 

Sart  of  the  apparatus,  while  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  placed  tnere 
oes  not  exceed  100°  F.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is  <][uicker  than 
might  have  been  expected,  though  perhaps  not  so  expeditious  as  many 
would  deem  desurable ;  still  it  was  founa  that  the  eviration  might 
be  greatly  accelerated  if  means  were  provided  for  forcmc  the  current 
of  heated  air  more  quickly  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  the  use  of 
a  blowing  apparatus,  similar  in  construction  to  those  employed  at  iron- 
foundries  ana  smelting  houses. 

Evaporation  by  means  of  a  water-bath  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  remark. 

It  was  thought  likely  that  the  chlorophyle  and  albumen  contained 
in  the  juice  of  hemlock  might  be  removed  with  advantage,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  extract,  as  these  substances  are  generally  believed 
to  be  inert. 

When  the  expressed  juice  was  heated  to  110°  Fahr.,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  the  whole  of  the  chlorophyle  subsided,  while  the  albumen 
remained  in  the  supernatant  liquid  in  an  uncoagulated  state ;  for  the 
purpose  of  obtainmg  these  two  apart  from  each  other,  the  liquid 
containing  the  albumen  was  filtered  from  the  chlorophyle,  heated  to 
212  F.  in  order  to  separate  the  latter,  and  agun  filtered.  This  second 
filtrate  was  evaporated  in  tbe  hot  air  apparatus  before  mentioned,  the 
product  was  an  extract  of  a  brown  colour,  perfectly  soluble  in  cold 
water ;  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  extract,  alcohol  precipitated 
a  large  amount  of  mucilaginous  matter. 

By  washing  with  cold  water,  the  peculiar  odour  of  hemlock-juice 
could  be  entirely  removed  from  both  the  chlorophyle  and  albumen, 
and  as  no  smell  of  conia  was  evident  on  rubbing  either  of  them  with 
solution  of  potash,  it  would  appear  that  the  general  opinion  regarding 
(the  inertness  of  these  two  substances  is  correct.  Caustic  potash  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  delicate  test  for  conia ;  if  any  substance  containing 
jnerely  a  trace  of  this  alkaloid^  be  rubbed  with  liquor  potassie  P.L., 
its  presence  is  at  once  manifested  by  the  development  of  its  peculiar 
todour. 

Some  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how 
far  the  ofiicinal  tinctures  of  hemlock  might  be  regarded  as  uniform 
«nd  efiicient  preparations. 

Different  specimens  of  hemlock  leaves  lost  by  drying  from  six^-five 
to  eighty  p^  cent ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  equal  weights  of  fresh 
leaves,  obtained  under  different  circumstances,  will  give  very  unequal 
results  in  the  strength  of  preparations  made  according  to  formulse  in 
which  a  given  weight  of  fresh  leaves  is  ordered.  Neither  can  the 
expressed  juice  be  used  with  advantage  where  a  given  quantity  is 
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orderedt  as  its  denntj  varies  condderabl j,  depending  in  great  IkJobelift 
on  the  state  of  dryziess  of  the  plant.  >n 

It  wonld  appear  then,  that  bj  the  use  of  dried  leaves  this  source^ 
error  may  be  avoided,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  preparation  suffici^ 
ently  secured,  especially  as  these  can  be  obtained  in  a  pretty  equable 
state  of  dryness,  and  with  a  very  slight  deterioration  of  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties  by  the  use  of  the  hot-air  apparatus  before 
alluded  to. 

The  experiments  made  seem  to  indicate  that  rectified  spirit  (sp.  gr. 
838  at  62**  Fah.)  is  a  more  eligible  menstruum  for  hemlodc  leaves  than 
proof  spirit  (sp.  gr.  .920  at  62°  Fah.),  inasmuch  as  the  mucilt^ous 
and  albuminous  constituents  of  the  leaves  are  quite  insoluble  m  the 
stronger  spirit,  while  conia,  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  dried 
leaves  is  perfectlv  soluble  in  it. 

A  portion  of  hemlock  leaves,  dried  'in  the  manner  mentioned,  was 
percolated  with  spirit  (sp.  gr.  .838  at  62°  Fah.)  until  the  liquid  passed 
colourless.  On  treating  the  residue  with  water,  and  evaporating  the 
liquid,  an  extract  was  obtained,  which  gave  no  smell  of  conia  when 
rubbed  with  potash,  and  had  the  characteristics  of  an  inert  mucilage. 
A  portion  of  the  tincture  obtained  as  above  was  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  the  residue  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  llie  quan- 
tity of  the  tincture  employed,  and  could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess 
the  characters  of  an  extract,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  a  yellow  oily- 
looking  semi-fluid  substance  of  very  disagreeable  odour,  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  chlorophyle.  Another  portion  of  the  same  tinc- 
ture was  distilled  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  potash ;  the  dis- 
tillate, which  evolved  the  odour  of  conia  strongly,  was  mixed  with  a 
little  water  and  left  at  rest ;  after  a  few  hours,  a  thin  oily-looking  film, 
having  an  alkaline  reaction,  appeared  on  the  surface. 

It  has  been  before  mentionea  that  the  object  of  these  experiments 
was  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  preparing  the  Pharmacopoeia 
extract  of  hemlock,  the  means  bv  which  the  most  efficient  extract  could 
be  obtained,  and  whether  proof  spirit  or  rectified  spirit  was  the  best 
menstruum  for  hemlock  leaves. 

It  is  thought  that  the  following  answers  may  be  deduced  from  the 
account  of  the  experiments  made : — 

1st,  That  the  best  means  of  inspissating  hemlock  juice  is  to  subject 
it,  placed  in  shallow  vessels,  to  the  influence  of  a  continuous  current 
of  warm  dry  air. 

2nd,  That  an  extract,  possessing  greater  activity  in  equal  doses 
than  that  generally  met  with  in  commerce,  may  be  obtained  by 
removing  t£e  albumen  and  chlorophyle  from  the  expressed  juice 
before  evaporating  it.  Were  this  mode  adopted  there  would  not  be 
the  same  inducement  as  there  now  is  to  give  a  factitious  green  colour 
to  extract  of  hemlock. 

3rd,  That  as  dried  hemlock  leaves  were,  to  all  appearance,  deprived 
of  their  activity  by  rectified  spirit,  and  that  as  the  resulting  tincture 
held  few  of  the  constituents  of  the  dried  leaves  in  solution,  besides 
conia,  and  a  little  chlorophyle,  a  strong  spirit  of  specific  gravity  .838, 
or  thereabout,  is  better  adapted  for  making  an  ^ective  tincture  of 
hemlock  than  a  weaker  spirit  is. 

As  regards  the  part  of  the  plant  to  be  used,  it  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
found  more  advantageous  to  use  the  leaves  alone  than  any  other  part. 
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that  it  was  very  desirable  to  ooUectas 
g  to  the  preparation  of  different  extracts, 
[greater  uniK>rmitj  in  these  preparations^ 
for  at  presem  vna^  « _  Ject  to  considerable  variaticMi. 

Mr.  Wauoh  coincided  with  the  Chairman,  and  thought  the  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  adc^ted  by  the  author  was  worthy  of  imitation. 

Mr.  Davenport  referred  to  the  separation  o£  the  cmorophyle  and 
albumen  in  the  preparation  of  extract  of  hemlock.  He  said  he  could 
folly  confirm  the  statement  of  the  author  that  the  extract  thus  made 
was  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  It  must,  also,  be  much  stronger  than 
that  m  which  those  constituents  were  retained,  as  he  had  sometimes 
found  them  to  amount  to  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
There  was,  however,  one  objection  to  this  kmd  of  extract,  that  it  was 
very  deliquescent,  so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  it  oould  be 
used  for  maJdng  pills. 

Mr.  Squire  observed,  that  the  process  given  in  the  new  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  preparation  of  extract  of  hemloc^  was  some- 
what similar  to  that  inferred  to  by  Mr.  Archer  in  his  paper,  the 
dilorophyle  and  albumen,  which  separated  on  coagulation,  being 
reject^  from  the  extract.  In  the  Dublin  process,  however,  the 
cmorophyle  which  subsided  on  allowing  the  expressed  juice  to  stand 
before  heating  it,  is  mixed  in  during  the  process  of  evaporation.  He 
paid  that  when  the  season  is  fiivourable,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
proximate  principles  normal,  the  juioe  evaporated  qxmtaneously,  or 
py  a  water-bath,  keeps  perfectly  f^x>d  iar  years,  but  when  the  extract 
is  made  in  bad  seasons,  it  is  liable  to  become  mouldy.  He  had  recenUy 
tried  an  experiment,  which  consisted  in  adding  a  little  gum  to  the 
extract  last  alluded  to,  which  prevented  its  moulding. 

LOBELINA,  A  VOLATILE  ORGANIC  BASE,  FROM 

LOBELIA  mFLATA. 

BT  MR.  WILLIAM  BA8TICK. 

InsiAv  tobacco  has  been  examined  by  several  dEstin^aished  autko- 
iities  on  Materia  Medica,  evidently  with  a  view  to  elixnmate  its  active 
principle.  Dr.  Pereira  mentions  m  his  work,  that  Dr.  Calhoun  has 
announced  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  princiide  of  this  plant,  but  on 
referring  to  the  original  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  As  PhUa" 
del^hia  CoOe^  ofPkamMcy^*  it  will  be  at  onoe  seen  tiiat  Dr.  Calhoun 
wereLj  obtamed  an  acidified  extract  of  the  plant,  which  was  clearly  a 
mixture  of  several  bodies. 

Dr.  Pereira*8  own  experiments  so  far  to  render  the  existence  of  suc^ 
a  principle  probable^  altiiough  he  does  not  appear  to  have  pursued  his 
research  far  enough  to  have  separated  it. 
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The  most  recent  and  complete  chemical  examination  of  lobelia 
inflata,  is  that  by  Reinsch,*  published  in  1843.  He  found  a  peculiar 
substance,  which  he  termed  Lobelin,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
actiye  prin<uple.  He  admits  it  was  not  obtained  in  a  state  of  pnritj. 
It  had  an  acid  reaction,  and  was  not  soluble  in  ether.  Its  Yaiious 
behayiour  with  tests  shows  that  it  was  a  con^und  of  organic  acids, 
probably  with  a  base* 

I  undertook  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  lobelia  plant,  with  the 
object  of  endeavourinj^  to  clear  up  these  discrepancies,  and  if  possible, 
to  isolate  ito  active  prmciple.  What  the  result  has  been  the  mUowing 
details  will  explain : — 

After  several  preliminary  experiments  to  asceliain  the  nature  of  the 
active  principle,  I  came  to  the  conduuon  that  it  was  a  voUdle  organic 
base.    I  adopted  with  perfect  success  this  process  for  its  extraction : 

Macerate  two  pounds  of  the  herb  in  a  gallon  of  alcohol,  to  which 
previou&ly  has  been  added  three  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Drain  the  alcoholic  solution  from  the  herb,  and  filter, 
lux  with  it  powdered  caustic  lime  with  continued  agitation,  imtil  the 
fluid  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Again  filter,  and  saturate  tiie  filtrate 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess.  After  having  filtered  this  acid 
•oluti(Mi,  evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat  until  it  is  reduced  to  about  one- 
fourth.  To  the  residue  add  a  little  water,  and  again  evaporate  until 
all  traces  of  the  alcohol  have  disappeared.  Filter  to  remove  the  resin 
which  has  been  precipitated  by  tne  water.  Then  carefully  saturate 
the  filtrate  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  if  - 
a  precipitate  ensues,  the  liquid  must  be  again  filtered.  Mix  the  filtrate 
with  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Treat  the  .liquid 
with  successive  portions  of  ether  by  constant  agitation,  until  it  no  longer 
dissolves  anything  thereout.  By  evaporating  the  ^  ethereal  solution 
spontaneously,  the  organic  base,  Lobeuna,  remains.  It  is  now  nearly 
pure,  except  contuning  colouring  matter,  of  which  it  may  be  deprived 
by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  agitating  the  solution  with  purified 
animal  charcoal  imtil  decolourized,  again  filtering  and  evaporating 
imtil  it  no  longer  loses  weight.  This  last  operation  is  best  conducted 
in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  above  pro- 
cess is  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Liebig  for  obtaining  hyos- 
cyamine. 

Lobelina,  as  miffht  be  inferred,  resembles  hyoscyamine  in  many  of 
its  properties,  with  iJiis  marked  difference,  that  it  is  crystallizable,  and 
lobelina  is  not.  It  is  only  an  oily  viscid  transparent  fluid,  with  a 
stronff  alkaline  reaction,  especially  in  a  state  of  s(dution.  It  smells 
sligfaUy  of  tiie  plant  in  a  pure  state,  but  mixed  with  ammonia  it  gives 
out  strongly  the  odour  or  the  herb.  It  tastes  pungent  and  tobacco- 
like, and  when  taken  internally  in  minute  doses  it  exercises  on  the 
human  finme  all  the  marked  and  disagreeable  consequences  of  a  large 
dose  of  the  plant.    It  is,  therefore,  doubtless,  a  virulent  poison. 

Lobelina  is  volatile,  but  it  does  not  evaporate  entirely  unchanged. 
It  dissolves  in  water,  and  with  facility  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Caustic 
alkalies  decompose  it  readily.  For  these  reasons  it  cannot  be  procured 
finom  the  plant  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  obtaining  the  non-volatile 
alkaloids.    By  reason  of  its  destructibility  by  caustic  alkalies,  it 

*  Vide  Pharmacentical  Jonnul,  voL  liL,  p.  128. 
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cannot  be  fleparated  by  distillation  as  conia  or  nicotina.  It  is 
evidently  the  only  active  ingredient  of  the  lobelia  inflata ;  for  when 
that  substance  is  treated  witii  causdc  potash  and  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, nothinj^  passes  into  the  receiver  but  a  resin-like  bodv,  and 
ammonia,  resultmg,  doubtless,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  lobelina, 
and  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  without  any  marked  characteristics. 
With  acids  lobelina  thoroughly  performs  the  part  of  a  strong  base, 
bv  neutralimng  them.  It  is  Drecipitated  from  its  solution  by  infusion 
of  nutgalls  in  the  form  of  wnite  nocks.  It  is  also  thrown  down  by 
ammonia,  but  not  permanently  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  its  salts.  All  its  combinations  with  mineral  acids  are  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  When  its  salts  are  thoroughly  decolourized  by 
animal  charcoal  they  are  crystallizable.  The  hydrochlorate  of  lobelina 
forms  colourless,  transparent,  acicular,  well-defined  crystals.  In  this 
respect  lobelina  differs  from  nicotina  and  also  frx)m  conia. 


Ma.  Wauoh  inquired  whether  Mr.  Bastick  considered  that  the 
alkaloid  he  had  described  was  uncrystallLzable,  or  that  he  had  not  yet 
obtained  it  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  for  it  to  assume  that  state. 

Mb.  Bastick  said  he  considered  lobelina  to  be  uncrystallizable, 
like  conia  and  nicotina. 


PLANT  YIELDING  THE  AFRICAN  ARROW-ROOT. 

Mb.  Bemtlet  exhibited  a  plant  which  had  been  grown  from  one  of 
the  rhizomes  sent  over  with  the  African  arrow-root,  a  specimen  of 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  preceding  Meeting^ of  the  Society.  It  had 
been  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society,  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  proved  to  be  Maranta  arundinacea.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  invitmg  the  Members  and  others  who  might  receive, 
with  forei^  specimens  of  drugs,  any  seeds  or  roots  that  would  admit 
of  vegetation,  to  send  them  to  the  Society,  and  he  would  superintend 
their  cultivation  in  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Much  useful  information 
might  thus  be  obtained. 


ON  THE  NEW  DUBLIN  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

BT  MR.  SQUIBB. 

Five  years  ago,  when  addressing  this  Society  on  the  subject  of  a 
National  Pharmacopoeia,  I  expressed  a  hope  that,  by  the  year  1851, 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  would  have  adopted  one  uniform  set  of 
formulsB  for  the  preparation  of  medicines,  to  be  used  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  favourably  responded  to  by 
many,  but,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  new  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  London  Collie  is,  I  believe,  prepared,  but  is  not  yet 
published,  and  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College  still  bears  the  date  of 
1841.  The  Dublin  PharmacopGeia  is  that  alone  of  which  the  new 
edition  has  appeared,  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  its  predecessor.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  however, 
that  this  work  does  not  contribute  much  towards  the  realization  of 
the  object  I  have  already  alluded  to,  namely,  the  establishment  of 
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uniformity  in  the  formnls  of  the  three  FharmaoopoeiaSy  preparatory  to 
the  adoption  of  a  National  Fharmacopcna. 

Some  of  our  Members  having  thought  it  denrable  that  the  principal 
features  of  noyeltj  in  the  newly-published  work  should  be  brought 
under  discussion  at  these  meetings,  I  haye  undertaken  to  introduce 
the  subject  bj  a  few  general  obs^ations,  in  which  I  will  endeaTOur 
to  show, 

Ist,  That  the  changes  made  by  the  Irish  College  tend,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  promote  umformity  in  the  three  Fhannacopceias ; 

2dly,  That  in  several  instances  the  discrepancies  previously  existing 
have  been  increased  by  the  alterations  made ;  and 

Sdly,  That  some  of  the  formulse,  although  not  agreeing  with  those 
of  either  of  the  other  Pharmacopoeias,  appear  to  nave  strong  claims 
for  adoption. 

The  Irish  GoUeee  have  followed  the  example  of  that  of  Edinburgh, 
in  discarding  tiie  Latin  language  and  substituting  English  throughout 
the  entire  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  preparations 
and  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Indeed,  I  may  observe 
here,  that  in  the  changes  they  have  made,  they  have  more  frequently 
assimilated  the  work  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  tlum  of  the  jLondon 
College.  Thus  we  find,  in  reference  to  weights,  the  Edinburgh 
College  has  stated*  in  the  two  last  editions  of  its  Pharmacopoeia,  that 
it  ^  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  force  of  those  objections  which 
prevented  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  system  of  weights  into  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  reform 
m  the  national  weights  and  measures."  The  Edinburgh  College, 
however,  although  appearing  to  lean  in  that  direction,  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  imperial  or  avoirdupois  weights.  The  Irish  College,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  not  only  advocated  a  change,  but  adopted  it. 
Nay,  they  have  done  more,  they  have  given  a  new  value  to  the  avoir- 
dupois drachm,  and  have  created  a  scruple,  which  did  not  previously 
exist  in  this  denomination  of  weights.  This  innovation  appears  to  me 
to  be  objectionable  and  quite  unnecessary,  for  I  think  it  would  have 
been  more  convenient  and  less  likely  to  lead  to  error,  had  all  quanti- 
ties under  an  ounce  been  expressed  in  grains.  At  present,  we  have 
no  means,  in  this  country,  or  correctly  representing  the  Irish  drachms 
and  scruples,  in  di^)ensing,  without  having  new  weights  made,  which 
would  be  objectionable  on  account  of  the  additioniu  complication  it 
would  introduce  into  our  systems  of  weights.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  one  uniform  system  of  weights  has  not  been  agreed 
upon  by  all  Europe,  an  object  which  Earl  fitzwilliam  appears  to  have 
contemplated  in  suggesting  that  a  prize  should  be  given  for  the  best 
essay  on  this  subject  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1 .      ^ 

The  following  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  either  tiew  formulse 
have  been  introduced,  or  alterations  have  been  made  in  those  pre- 
viously inserted,  obviously  with  the  view  of  promoting  uniformity 
with  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
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I  have  now  in  condnsion  to  adduce  a  few  instances  to  show  Uiat 
some  of  the  changes,  although  not  producing  uniformity  with  either  of 
the  other  Pharmacopoeias,  appear  to  have  strong  claims  for  adoption. 
This,  I.tiiink,  is  the  case  with  the  diluted  mineral  adds,  whioi  aU 
contain,  in  a  given  vohmie,  the  same  equivalent  qnantilr  of  each 
absolute  acid.  This  was  one  of  the  changes  I  recommended  fiye  years 
ago.  A  similar  uniformity  has  also  been  established  in  the  liquid  pre- 
parations of  opium,  all  of  which  now  have  the  same  strength  in  equal 
measures.  It  is  mudi  to  be  desired  that  this  method  of  equalizing  the 
strength  of  preparations  <^  the  aame  class  was  introduced  more 
generally,  as  it  would  greatly  aid  the  medical  man  in  apportioning  the 
doses.  I  may  also  mention  the  simplification  of  the  formulae  for  the 
ointments,  in  most  of  which  ointment  of  wax  is  now  made  the 
menstruum  or  adjuvant,  as  a  change  in  the  right  direction,  although 
this  cannot  probably  be  said  of  some  of  the  attempts  at  simplification, 
of  which  there  is  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

277,  Oxford  Street 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Boycd  InMutUm,  October  80^  1850. 

MR.  SHAW,  VZCE-PRE8n>SNT,  IN  THE  OHAIB. 

The  Council  met  the  Students  in  the  laboratory,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton conducted  an  examination  of  his  pupils  in  that  portion  of  the 
course  they  had  gone  throOgh  during  the  session.  No  previous  in- 
timation of  the  examination  had  been  given  to  the  students,  and  their 
answers  were  deserving  of  much  credit.  lie  Council  expressed  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  the  progress  the^  had  made,  and  tne  number 
and  neatness  of  the  specimens  fnrepared  by  them ;  and  intimated  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  session,  prizes  would  be  presented  to  the 
most  meritorious  students. 

The  monthly  Pharmaceutical  Meeting  was  hdd  on  the  15th  Nov. 
The  President  in  the  diair. 

Mr.  Hamixton  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  plan  pursued  by  him  in 
the  laboratorv  for  carrying  out  the  course  laid  down  by  the  Council, 
and  exhibited  the  specimens  prepared  bv  several  of  the  pupils,  and 
also  a  numerous  collection  of  the  ores  of  tne  metals. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ebwakds  resumed  his  notice  of  the  new  Dublin  Phai^ 
macopoeia,  pointing  out  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
various  formulse,  and  exhibiting  samples  of  many  of  the  new  and 
imj^roved  preparations.  He  r^retted  the  firequency  of  chanjges, 
which  appear^  to  be  attended  with  no  adequate  objects,  and  noticed 
many  of  an  impK)rtant  nature  that  were  dangerous,  m  Uie  absence  of 
any  definite  notice  of  the  strength  of  the  preparation,  and  strcmgly 
urged  the  importance  of  the  union  of  the  three  formularies  in  one, 
and  the  propriety  of  a  representation,  on  the  part  of  the  CSbemists  and 
Druggists,  to  the  legislature,  callmg  its  attention  to  the  inxportance  of 
the  subject. 
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BIRKENHEAD  CHEMICAL  &  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

[This  institution  originated  with  the  Chemists  and  Drugmsts  of 
Birkenhead,  and  is  designed  to  promote  the  same  objects  wnich  are 
contemplated  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Associations  at  Liyerpool  and 
other  places.  The  constitution  and  arrangements  of  these  provincial 
societies  are  regulated  to  suit  the  capabilities  and  requirements  of 
each  localttj.  Li  the  present  instance  it  has  been  considered  advis- 
able to  extend  the  society  to  those  who  are  not  Chemists  and  Dms- 
gists,  giving  it  rather  a  popular  character;  and,  although  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  associations  previously  formed,  we  trust  the 
experiment  will  be  found  successful  and  conducive  to  the  promotion 
of  science. — Ed.] 

The  first  conversazioni  of  the  Members  of  this  Society  and  their 
fiiends  took  place  on  the  29th  of  October  last,  T.  B.  Blackbume,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.  The  attendance  was  most  excellent,  comprising  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  savaTu  of  liverpool,  in  addition  to  the  respectable  profes- 
sional talent  of  the  town.  A  large  number  of  ladies  further  graced  the 
meeting  with  their  presence,  and  took  the  wannest  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  short,  never  since  the  formation  of  the  town  has  any  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  been  so  highly  and  numerously  attended  ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments gave  the  most  complete  satisfaction  to  all.  Mr.  Warry,  the 
president,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  and  objects  of  the  Society, 
which  had  now  for  nine  months  been  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  in 
the  means  for  intellectual  eigoyment,  and  being  actuated  by  feelings  of 
liberality,  the  society  was  desirous  of  sharing  its  advantages  with  its  friends, 
and  therefore  had  determined  to  hold  conversaziones  from  time  to  time. 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  short  iUnstrated  lectures  on  various 
branches  of  science  and  philosophy,  relieved  during  the  intervals  by  music, 
under  the  management  of  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  the 
town.  During  the  evening  an  hour  was  allotted  for  refreshments,  and  the 
inspection  of  a  very  unique  collection  of  specimens.  A  splendid  set  of 
five  microscopes,  provided  by  Drs.  Inman  and  Higgins,  may  be  especially 
mentioned,  and  a  magnificent  set  of  diagrams  of  fossil  animals,  supplied 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Ansted. 

The  lectures  were  as  follows,  viz.,  on  Botany  (T.  C.  Archer,  Esq.) 
Electricity  and  Galvanism  (J.  B.  Edwardes,  F.C.S.)  Fossil  Animals 
(T.  C.  Archer,  Esq.,  in  the  place  of  J.  Price,  M.A.,  absent  from  illness^ 
On  the  Sense  of  Smelling  and  the  various  uses  of  the  Nose  (Dr.  Higgins). 
Chemistry  (W".  Johnson)  ;  and  Philosophy  of  Science  (Rev.  S.  H- 
Booth,  M.A.) 
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ORIGINAL  AND  SXTRAOTBD  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  MYKOSPERMUM  OP  SONSONATE, 

FBOM  WHICH  BALSAM  OF  PERU,  WHITE  BALSAM,  AND  BALSAMITO 

ABE  OBTAINED. 

BT  JOHATHAK  PESEIBA,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 

In  the  last  number  of  ihe  Pharmaceutical  Journal  I  stated,  that  I 
had  received  from  Sonsonate  a  species  of  M^rrospermum,  from  which 
Babam  of  Peru,  White  Balsam,  and  Balsamito  are  obtained.  I  then 
believed  the  plant  to  be  identical  with  that  fisured  by  Lambert,  and 
which  accordmg  to  both  Kunth  and  De  GandoUe  is  m,  pubescens.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
which  Lambert's  figures  were  drawn,  has  led  me  to  doubt  the  identitj 
of  his  plant  either  with  the  Sonsonate  species  or  with  the  pubescens  of 
Kunth  and  De  Candolle.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  shall  designate 
theplant  which  I  have  received  the  ^^  Myroapermum  of  Sonsonate?* 

Tne  specimens  of  the  Myrospermum  of  Sonsonate,  which  I  have 
received,  consist  of  branches,  leaves,  and  fruits.  The  flowers  I  have 
not  met  with. 

The  branches  are  terete,  warty,  but  otherwise  smooth,  asb-coloured, 
or  ash-brown. 

The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  impari-pinnate.  The  com- 
mon petioles  appear  to  the  naked  eye  devoid  of  hairs,  but  when  exa- 
mined hy  the  microscope  are  found  to  be  covered  with  a  few  short 
hairs. 

The  leaflets  ?ixfi  from  5  to  11,  alternate, 
with  short  petioles.  Exclusive  of  foot- 
stalk, their  length  varies  horn  about  2  to 
dj  inches ;  and  their  width,  at  their 
widest  part,  from  1  to  IJ  inch.  The 
most  usual  size  is  3  inches  in  length,  and 
^i  ^  l-x^  inches  wide.  Their  general 
shape  is  oblong  or  oval-oblong,  in  some 
cases  ovate.  They  are  rounded  or  very 
slightly  tapering,  not  cordiform,  at  the 
base.  Superiorly  they  contract  abruptly 
into  an  cmarginate  pomt.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  partial  petioles  and  midribs  ap- 

Eear  devoid  of  hairs;  but  when  examined 
y  the  microscope  short  Ijrmphatic  hairs, 
having  a  glossy  or  resinous  appearance 
are  distinctly  visible  on  them ;  and  the 

Eartial  petioles  appear  somewhat  rough 
'om  transverse  ruge.  The  leaflets  are 
elegantly  marked  by  rounded  and  linear 
pellucid  spots;  the  lines  being  usually 
parallel  with,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the 
primary  veins.  To  see  the  spots  the 
leaflet  must  be  held  up  against  a  strong 
light  and  examined  by  a  magnifier. 

The  fndt  is  a  one-celled,  one-seeded, 
winged,  indehiscent  pod  (called  by  some 
a  samara,  by  others  a  samaroid  legume). 
The  fruit-stalk  is  naked  at  die  base,  but 
is  amply  winged  superiorly.    The  fruit, 


Oirf&M  of  a  leaflet  oftheAfpra- 
tpermum  of  Sontonate, 
(Natural  size.) 
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inctading  the  winsed  foot-stalk,  varie*  la  lenKtb  from  about  2  to  4 
inches ;  the  miiii  lengtli  ia  3^  or  3^  inches.  At  the  peduncular  ex- 
tremity the  fruit  (or  rather  its  winged  footstalk)  iB  rounded,  oi 
slightly  tapering,  unequal-sided;  at  the  aummj' 
and  rounded,  with  a  small  point  (the  remains 
of  the  style)  at  the  side.  The  mesocarp  is 
fibrous  i  but  imniediatelj  exterior  to  the 
endocarp  it  contains  in  receptacles  a  yellow 
oleo-resmoua  or  balsamic  juice,  which,  byage, 
hardetu  and  reainiSea.  Kuiz,  Kuntb,  £nd- 
Ucher,  and  DeCandolle,  describe  this  juice  as 
immediately  surrounding  the  seed,  and  being 
between  the  seed  and  the  lining  (endocarp) 
of  the  shell :  hot  this  is  a  mistake,  it  is  ex-  /i,-.-, 
terior  to  the  endocarp.  The  principal  part  "  ^fCfi'l 
of  the  balsam  resides  in  two  receptacles  or  ' 

vittie,  one  placed  on  either  side  ;  but  if  a 
transverse  section  of  the  fruit  be  examined 
by  the  microscope,  numerous  receptacles  of 
the  more  or  less  dried  balsam  ore  perceived 
in  all  parta  of  the  mesocarp.  In  the  two 
larger  reeeptaclcs  the  balsam  is  usually  found 
in  the  liquid  state ;  but  sometimes  the  walls 
of  the  receptacles  are  lined  with  tlie  crys- 
tallised balsam  (Myroxocarpine).  That  the 
balaom  resides  in  tha  mesocarp  and  not  in 
the  cavity  of  the  fruit  is  proved  by  the  cross 
section,  which  shows  that  the  paries  of  the 
cavity  of  the  fruit  is  continuous  with  the  two 
autures.  The  seed  lies  loose  and  dry  in  the 
cell  of  the  pericarp;  and  ia  covered  by  a  thin,  .  . 

(testa  ?)  The  cotyledons  are  yollowah  and  oily,  and  have  an  agree- 
able odour  like  that  of  the  tonka-bean  or  melilot,  and  a  bitter  taste 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  bitter  almond.  By  digesting  the 
seeds  in  ether  a  tincture  is  obtained,  which  yields  on  evaporation  a 
very  agreeable  smelling  amber- coloured  soft  extract,  whose  odour 
resembles  that  of  the  tonka-bean  or  melilot. 

Some  of  the  fruits  which  I  ffave  to  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  were  sown  by 
him  in  a  pot,  and  placed  in  his  hot-bouse.  Several  of  them  have 
produced  thriving  plants.  A  leaf  of  one  of  the  plants  thus  rused 
consists  of  5  alternate  leaftets  marked  with  pellucid  dots  and  lines. 
To  the  naked  eye  all  parts  of  the  leaves  appear  quite  smooth ;  but 
when  examined  by  the  microscope  the  general  and  pBrti:il  petioles, 
the  mid-ribs,  and  the  ed?ea  of  the  IcaflcU,  are  seen  to  be  covered  with 
small,  reddish,  appresaed,  lymphatic  hairs.  The  lamina  of  the  leaflet 
ii  emarginate,  but  the  summit  of  the  mid-rib,  crowned  by  a  smaU 
bush  of  hairs,  projects,  on  the  dorsal  surface,  beyond  the  Lunina,  and 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  minute  pointlet  or  mucro.  As  the  leaflets 
dry  this  pomtlet  appears  to  be  shnnking  and  becoming  brown.  As 
Ae  leaf  grows  it  probably  falls  oS*. 


Crou  uetion  of  lit  frvU- 
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membranous  coat 
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T%t  Mgro^ervam  qf  SmimaU.    (About  oiM-Uiird  the  natonl  mie.) 
A  Leaf-bekriDg  bmuih. 
B  Fnut-beariug  bruicL 
C  VarticMl  Kctirai  of  the  fruit 
D.  Latunl  (ectioii  of  tha  frmt,  lliowing  tha  seed  in  riCu. 

~  n,  noeiicd  from  the  Balum  Gout  by  Mr,  SkimMi. 


1.  The  Myrospermum  of  Sonsonate  IB  pro- 
bablj  iden^cal  uitb  the  ffoiuUoxUl,  or 
Indian  balsam  tree  of  Heroandez ;  and  the 
baliam  tree  mentioned  bj  Don  Juarroa  and 
Lieut.  Boil  J. 

2.  From  both  lUyra^ermum  Jrulacens, 
and  M.  ptdieeUatuvt,  the  mjroniermam  of 
Sonsonate,  is  disUoguished  bj  the  siie  and 
oliape  of  the  leaflets,  as  well  aa  bj  ths  fruit. 
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Leaflet  of  M, 


3.  The  leaflets  of  M^permfentm  (Lmn.), 
sent  b^  Mutis  to  the  younger  Linnaswa,  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  pumt  which  I  have 
received  from  Sonsonate.  In  shape  thej 
are  not  very  essentially  different,  out  are 
rather  more  oval-laneeolttte  than  oblonff. 
The  general  and  partial  petioles,  the  mid- 
ribs, and  the  edges  of  the  leaflets,  are  covered 
by  a  pubescence.  In  this  respect  they 
agree  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
young  plants  of  the  Sonsonate  myroffipermnm 
raised  by  Mr.  Smee.  The  leaflets  are 
also  marked  by  pellucid  rounded  and  linear  r    n^  ^Jt       '^        r  • 

■?*''*•  (Nat.  size).  From  the  specimen 

m  the  Herbuinm  of  the  LinTHWin 

The  leaflets  of  M,  peruijermn  m  Kunth^s  Herbarium 
are  rather  larger,  and  more  ovate  than  those  in  the 
Linnsan  Herbarium ;  and  they  are  often  a  little  cordate 
at  the  base. 

The  Myrospermum  No.  4787,  collected  by  Mr.  Weddell 
in  Bolivia,  is  considered  by  M.  Guibourt  to  be  identical 
with  the  M,  peruiferum  of  Kunth,  though  the  leaflets  are 
generally  smaller. 

The  Myrospermum  No.  3613,  also  collected  by  Mr.    .      v        ' 
Weddell  in  Bolivia,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  he  found  ^^t^^*^™' 
a  balsamic  substance  having  the  odour  of  balsam  of  Tolu,      tnTalsbe)"^ 
and  called  by  M.  Guibourt  dry  baUam  of  Peruj  is  pro- 
bably onl^  a  variety  of  Kunth's  M,  permfenmu     Its  leaflets  are 
marked  with  numerous  pellucid  dots  and  lines. 

4.  The  M,  ptibeseens  of  Kunth  and  De 
Candolle  has  the  branches  and  petioles  hairy. 
It  differs  from  M.  peruiferum^  Kunth,  in  ita 
leaflets  bein^  narrower,  more  oblong,  and  more 
rarely  cordiform  at  the  base,  and  by  tiie 
nerves  and  petioles  being  all  closely  covered 
with  red  hair. 

Kunth  and  De  Candolle  regard  this  species 
(M.  pubescem)  as  identical  with  the  plant 
Wed  by  LBj^f^Myroxylonp^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
of  Lmnaus.  But  the  branches,  petioles,  and  ftewww,  KunthT  (One-tfihd 
leaflets  of  the  latter  are  quite  smooth,  and  the  natural  size.)  This  and 
by  this  character,  as  well  as  by  the  larger  size  the  preceding  figure  are 
of  the  fruit,  they  are  distinguished  from  Myro-  from  sketches  sent  to  me  by 
spermum  pubescens  of  KunSi  fmd  De  Candolle.  ^  Guibourt. 

The  plant  which  Ruiz  {Quinologid)  has  described  under  the  name 
of  Quinquino,  and  which  he  says  is  the  Myroxylm  peruiferum  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana^  as  well  as  of  the  youncer  Linnsus,  is  probably  M, 
pubescens  of  Kunth ;  for  he  describes  the  commoa  petioles,  and  ^ 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  being  hairy. 
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ther  mddenlj 
ftni  elongated 


.  .    .  intrar^,  i 
tapering.     Towards  their  Bumnut  thej 
contract  and  termiiiate  bj  a  narrow  ai 
point,  which  Bcarcel;  presents  tay  indicatioiu  of 
enkargination,  and  indeed  sometimes  presents  not 
an  indication  of  it. 

6.  Hie  plant  to  which  nndoubtcdljr  the  JfynMp«r- 
mum  of  SoDsonale  meet  closelj  approximates  is  that 
which  has  been  figured  hy  Lambrat  as  the  Myroxyha 
pena/erum  of  LinnROS. 

On  referring  to  Favon's  specimens  (now  in  the 
British  Museum),  from  which  Lambert's  drawing  Leaflrt  of  M.  lohd- 
was  made,  I  find  that  they  are  marked  in  PaTon^>™,  Knnth,  col- 
own  handwriting  "  Myroxyion  halxamifenm."  1*='"  ■»  ■''™  ^  ™*: 

The  plant  which  Ruiz  described  in  his  memoir  ^^^'^"^ 
(contained  in  bis  Qmnohgia)  under  the  name  My-  jjgax  a  sketch  sent 
roxyion  peru^fenaiiy  appears  to  be  a  distinct  plant  b;  M.  Gmbonrt. 
from  FsTon  s  M.  haUamifentm.  Lambert  has, 
therefore,  translated  Ruiz's  memoir,  describing  one  species  of  ilfyr*- 
tpermjtm,  and  has  added  to  it  4  plate  representing  another  species! 
Ihat  the  description  and  plate  do  not  apply  to  the  same  species  seems 
evident  from  the  following  facta  ; — 

o.  Ruiz  SBjB  that  the  plant  which  he  describes  is  called,  in  the  on- 
published  portion  of  the  Fhra  Perwiana  (the  joint  work  of  himself 
and  Pavon;  Myroxyhn  peniferam:  while  the  plant  from  which  Lam- 
bert's figure  IB  taken  is  named,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Favon  (one  of 
the  sutEors  of  the  Fl.  Peruv.)  M.  haltamx/erKm. 

ff.  Ruiz  states  that  the  common  petioles  and  under  sarAce  of  Ae 
leafiets,  are  hair^ ;  but  those  of  Jlf,  baUami/emm  are  quite  smooth. 

7.  Ruiz  describes  the  leaflets  as  being  ovsto-lanceolate;  whereas 
those  figured  bj  Lambert  are  oval'lsnceolate. 

B.  Ruiz  describes  the  pericarp  as  being  nearlj  two  inches  in  lengtk; 

whereas  Lambert  has  figured  pericarps,  which  a"  "  ' '" 

half  to  nearly  six  inches  long. 

The  Myro^termwtt  of  SofaonaU  so 
closely  agrees  in  general  with  Favon's 
M.  haUamiferam,  Uiat  I  was  at  first  led 
to  beliere  the  two  plants  to  be  identical ; 
and  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this 
opinion  from  the  circumstance  that,  in 
one  of  the  communications  which  I  iiave 
received  from  Sonsonate,  the  Myrospei^  Q 
mum  from  that  place  was  called  "  My- 
roxyhn  haUamiftrwm.'" 

Lambert's  figure  appears  to  have  been 
made  up  from  different  specimens  in 
Favon's  collection,  and  not  from  any  one 
exclusively.  Unfortunately  there  is  rea>- 
son  to  suspect  that  the  leaves  of  at  least 
two  species  are  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion under  the  same  name,  for  in  some  if yrt    .^..-.  .  _ 

of  them  the  pellucid  spots  are  exclusively  (flgnrm  by  Lambert  aa  Jf.  p 
round,  in  others  round  and  linear.  "^('"iv^'   lEnified 

The  principal  points  in  which  M.  y^  ^hs  c^fdar;™.  ser^ 
miCmini/ertiin  diners  from  the  Myro-  raaaiai  li  tLs  bus  bf  tlie  calyx. 
spemunt  o/S<mtonale,axe  thefollowing: — 


e  fr«m  four-and-ar 


:  if  yraiybii  batiamifirum,  Pmn 
'  (flgnnd  by  Lambert  aa  Jf.  pend- 
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1.  The  nze  and  shape  of  the  leaves. — ^Many  of  the  leaves  of  Favon^s 
specimens,  those  which  agree  best  with  Lambert's  figure,  are  la^er 
tnan  those  of  the  Sonsonate  plant. 

The  shape  also  is  different.  While,  in  the  Sonsonate  plant  the  pre- 
vailing shape  is  the  oblong,  that  of  Favon's  plant  is  more  oval.  Again, 
the  leaves  of  the  Sonsonate  plant  are  more  generallv  rounded  at  the 
base  and  less  taperine  at  the  summit  than  those  of  Favours  specimen. 

When  specimens  of  the  two  plants  are  placed  side  bj  side,  the  pre- 
vailing difference  observed,  is  the  larger  size,  and  more  tapering 
summits  of  the  M.  balsamiferum, 

2.  The  size  and  shape  of  thefndL — The  pods  of  Favon's  plant  are 
longer  than  those  of  the  Sonsonate  plant.  The  average  lenffth  of  the 
latter  rarelj  exceeds  three  inches  or  three-and-a-quarter  inches,  whil& 
those  of  Favon's  plant  varj  from  four  to  six  inches. 

In  the  shape  of  the  fruits  there  is  also  a  difference.  In  Favon's 
plant  the  fruit  is  nearlj  of  equal  width  throughout,  the  two  margina 
of  the  wings  being  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  length  of  the  pod.  Thus  many  of  the  pods  are  of  the  same 
width  (alMut  li-inch)  for  more  than  four  inches  of  their  length. 
In  the  Sonsonate  specimens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  margins  of  the 
fruit  diverge  from  each  other  in  the  direction  from  the  peduncle 
towards  the  summit,  and  in  no  two  parts  has  the  pod  the  same  width. 

Central  America  is  the  country  of  the  Myrospermnm  of  Sonsonate^ 
It  grows  on  the  Balsam  Coast  (between  13°  and  14°  N.  lat.,  and  89°  and 
90^  W.  long.)  in  the  State  of  Salvador,  where  the  black  and  white 
balsam  are  exclusively  obtained  from  it.  Hernandez  mentions  Fanuco 
as  one  of  the  places  where  it  grows ;  and  Clavigero  *  states  that  it 
"  is  common  in  the  provinces  of  Fanuco  and  Chiapan." 

Various  medicinal  products  are  obtained  from  this  tree.  "  By 
making  an  incision  in  the  trunk  of  it,  a  liquor  eludes  called  the  "black 
'balsam^  an  admirable  remedy  for  effecting  the  s|>eedy  cure  of  wounds 
of  every  description :  from  the  flowers  the  spirtt  of  balsam  is  made: 
the  seeds  or  nut  produce  the  oU  of  balsam^  an  excellent  anodvne;  and 
the  capsules  yield  the  white  balsam.  From  these  simple  kinds  the 
Hncture  or  essence  of  balsam  is  extracted :  it  is  j^enerally  termed 
balsamiiOy  and  was  a  discovery  of  Don  Jose  Enstaquio  de  Leon,  direc- 
tor of  the  mint  in  Guatemala,  who  published  a  description  of  the 
mwr  virtues  of  this  peculiar  medicine  f*" 

Tne  only  medicinal  products  of  the  tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are,  black  baUam  (commonly  called  balsam  of  Feru),  wMte  balsam, 
Bndhalsamito. 

1.  THX  SONSONATE  OB  ST.  8AI.VAD0B  BLACK  BAIAAM. 

Tms  is  the  Balsam  of  Peru  (JBakamum  Perwianum^  Fh.  Lond.)  of 
commerce.  At  Sonsonate  it  is  termed  Black  Balsam  (Balsamo 
negroy  It  is  sometimes  denominated  the  Black  or  Liquid  Balsam 
of  Peru. 

Sonsonate  or  St.  Salvador  black  balsam  of  commerce  (balsam  of 
Feru  of  the  shops)  is  exclusively  the  produce  of  the  Balsam  Coast, 
which  extends  from  the  Acajutla  to  the  Fort  Libertad,  on  the  Facific 
side  of  Central  America. 

*  Storio  AnHoa  dd  MettioOy  tomo  i.,  p^  63.  1780.  (Also  the  English  truiala. 
tkn  by  Collen,  toL  i,  p.  32.    1787.) 

t  A  StaHitkal  and  Commercial  Sittmy  of  the  Kwffdom  qf  GuaUmala  m  Spamth 
Ameriea.  By  Don  Domingo  Juarros.  jTranskted  by  J.  Baily,  Lient  BJL  Lond. 
1828,  p.  261. 
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It  ii  obtained  bj  tlie  nstiTe  Indiau,  wlio  make  inoiiioiii  into  fha 
biAof  tiieb««B,biuii  the  oatude  sli^tlj,  sad  iiuert  woollen^ar  cotton 
lagB  into  the  apertores  to  abwrb  the  juice  which  exudes.  Whoi 
thaae  are  Mturaled  the^  bi«  lemored,  and  other*  introduced  in  dteir 
nlaoe.  The  rass  are  then  boiled  in  wmtat  in  large  jon,  bj  iriiich  tba 
DolBam  is  deta^ed,  and,  rising  to  the  inriace,  ia-akinimed  off  and  pnt 
into  ealabaahea  or  bladders  for  sale.  In  this  state  the  Indiana  bm^ 
it  into  Scauonate.  The  merohants  who  pnrchase  let  tt  eland  in  bar- 
itit  tbat  ibe  dirty  water  ma;  Bsparate,  and  afterwards  strvn  it 
through  a  sieYe  to  separate  an j  pieces  of  raga,  or  other  fbrdsn  bodioi^ 
which  maj  be  present.  Usoall;  a  little  pure  water  is  a&ed,  and 
Idle  balsam  is  put  into  jars  for  exportation  at  Ac^ntla.  Sometimes  it 
tanum  direct  to  Europe,  at  other  times  indirectly  bj  Lima,  TaU 
paraiM  or  otherrartsof  the  Pacific,  or  by  Belize  or  Hmiduras  on  the 
Atlantic  aide  of  Central  America.  The  average  production  is  about 
S5,000lb*.  per  Banum. 

Mr.  Wazsewiea  tells  me  that  the  uatiTea  obtun  this  balsam  from 
three  speciea  of  Myrotptrnmm,  which  he  calls  M.  ptmctatani,  M. 
pvbacem,  and  M.  mj/rti/olium,  all  of  which  he  says  grow  on  that  coast, 
and  are  not  distinguished  by  die  natiTes. 

2.    TEB  SONSOHATE  OB  ST.  SAIiTjUlOB  WHITB  BALSAK. 

This  sabstanoe  is  called,  at  Sonsonate,  White  Baitam  (Baltamo 
bianco).  It  is,  I  suspect,  often  confounded  with  the  balsam  of  Tola, 
for  Mr.  El^  of  Qoatemala,  by  whom  my  sample  was  sent,  says  that 
he  sends  the  white  balsam  as  a  sample  <i  balsam  of  Tolu.  Ita  pro- 
pertjea,  howerer,  are  entirely  different  to  those  of  balsam  of  Tolllt 
which  Roiz  calls  white  balsam. 

White  balsam  is  obtained  at  Sonsonate  by  pressure,  without  heat, 
ftvm  the  intcaior  of  iJie  &uit  and  seed.  Mr.  Wazsewiez,  who,  when 
m  Central  America,  bad  assisted  in  procuring  whit«  balsam,  described 
and  showed  me  the  method  of  preparing  the  frutt  for  Ibe  expressioa 
of  the  balsam.  It  consists  in  removing  the  wings,  Ibe  epicarp,  and 
tlie  fibrous  or  woody  portioD  of  the  mesocarp.  All  these  parts  are 
VMdily  separated  by  the  fingers.  The  nncleus  of  the  fruit,  called  at 
Sonacoiate  the  pepiia  or  seed,  consistiii^  of  the  internal  portion  of  the 
meaocarp,  the  endocarp,  and  tlie  seed,  ts  then  submitted  to  pressure. 

The  expressed  product,  which  is  called  white  b^am,  prob^y 
OOnsistB  of  two  distinct  classes  of  substances,  viz.,  the  rJeo-reaMMt 
flutter  contained  in  the  pericarp,  and  the/a%  and  other  constituenti 
of  the  seed. 

White  balsam,  as  I  received  it,  was 
imported  in  globular  earthen  jars,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Idnd  of  vrove  or  plaited 
matting,  and  closed  by  an  earUieuware 
Stopper.  ThejarencIoBediuthematting, 
is  about  a  foot  high  Cto  the  top  of  the 
■topper)  and  ten-and-a-half  inches  in 
diuneter,  and  it  contains  about  twenty 
pounds  of  balsam,  which  has  partially 
concreted  or  crystallized  on  tlie  sides  . 
of  the  jar. 

When  removed  from  the  jar  and  put  Jar'tnci>t«lbvimtting,  aoi\tvn\l\f 
into  airtiite  glaaa  bottle,  it  closely  se-  AevAiubaltam. 
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flambles  in  appearance  strained  American  or  Bordeoox  turpentine. 
It  18  semiflmd,  or  a  soft  solid;  and  by  exposure  becomes  firmer. 
It  is  somewhat  granular,  apparently  from  mtermixed  resinons  crystals. 
By  standing,  it  partially  separates  into  a  white  and  more  opaque 
crystalline  resinous  deposit,  and  a  superior,  more  translucent,  thumeri 
and  more  fluid  portion.  It  is  quite  devoid  of  the  fragrant  cinnanuc 
or  vanilla  odour  of  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu.  Its  odour  is  not 
disagreeable,  and  ia  compounded  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  balsamic 
matter  of  the  pericarp,  and  of  the  melilot-like  odour  of  the  seed.  One 
person  who  amelled  it  declared  that  it  resembled  the  odour  of  cubdba. 
It  is  only  jMUtially  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  more  so  in  ether.  B7 
digesting  it  m  rectified  spirit,  three  products  are  obtained :  1.  A  white» 
tough,  soft  solid,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  2.  An 
I  oleaginous  yellow  liquid  which  rests  on  the  preceding ;  and  3,  the 

spirituous  solution  which  floats  on  No.  2.  By  digestion  in  ether,  a 
portion  of  the  balsam  remains  undissolved.  Ijie  ethereal  tincturei  by 
evaporation,  yields  a  kind  of  fatty  or  resinous  product. 

8.  BAX8AKIT0. 

> 

Eaenda  JhUurado  del  Babcano  Vtraen;  Essence  or  Unciure  oj 
Virgin  Balsam^ — ^This  is  a  tincture  of  the  fruit,  and  is  made  by 
diffestinff  the  fruit  ^deprived  of  its  wings)  in  rum.     The  sample 

^  wmch  Mr.  I%]nner  kmdly  gave  me,  is  a  dear  liquid,  having  the  colour 

of  sherry  wine,  and  the  odour  like  that  of  the  melilot  {MeUloiw 
officinaUs)  or  of  the  tonka-bean,  and  a  very  bitter  taste.      When 

I  mixed  with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  liquid. 

This  preparation,  which  is  in  high  repute  in  Central  America,  was 
invented  by  Don  Jos^  de  Leon,  Domiciliary  Presbyter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  and  the  director  and  founder  of  the  Boyal  Mint  of 
Guatemala.  Its  virtues  (real  or  imaginary)  are  set  forth  at  great 
length  in  a  Spanish  handbill  (now  TOfi>re  me)  printed  in  Central 

I  America.    An  abstract  of  these  is  given  in  Lieut.  Baily's  translation 

^  cf  JjiBxroB^n  History  of  OufUemaki^  before  referred  to.    According  to 

these  authortties,  bauamito  is  a  stimulant,  cordial,  corroborant,  an* 

I  thehnintic,  and  diuretic.    It  is  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm 

I  in  fainting  fits,  dvspepsia,  flatulent  colic,  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 

hysteria,  worms,  &c.  It  is  employed  also  to  fecUitate  labour  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta,  to  check  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  to  relieve 
spasm,  &c.  In  surgery  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  vulnerary,  as  an 
application  to  sloughing  sores,  and  to  relieve  the  itching,  heat,  and 
pain  which  remain  after  the  removal  of  a  chigoe  (^Pulex  penetrans')* 
mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  milky  fluid,  which  is  used  as  a  fiice-waui 
to  remove  fioeckles,  and  as  a  lotion  for  ulcers. 

Mr.  Skinner  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  beneficial  resute 
which  he  has  himself  witnessed  fitmi  the  application  of  halsanUto  to 
sloughing  and  other  wounds,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  in  high  repute  in 
Central  America  as  a  vulnerarv ;  a  portion  of  this,  which  he  kindly 

Sve  to  me,  I  have  placed  in  tne  hands  of  my  friend  and  coUeagudi 
r.  Luke,  for  trial  m  sloughing  wounds.    Mr.  Luke  tells  me  that  he 
has  applied  it  in  one  case  only,  to  a  sloughing  wound.    It  caused  so 
much  pain,  that  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  its  application.    The 
slough,  however,  speedily  separated. 
I  subjoin  two  extracts,  one  frtim  a  pzivste  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner 
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from  his  partner,  Mr.  Kl^e—the  other  from  Lieut.  Bailj*8  work  on 
Central  America^  jiut  published  They  are  in  part  mj  authorities  for 
some  of  the  preceding  statements. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Extract  of  a  letter  to  G.  U.  Skmner,  Esq^fiom  Charles  Rvdoiph  KUe^ 
Eeq,^  Prussian  Consul' General  for  Centrid  America. 

"  The  tree  which  produces  the  BaUamo  negro,  or  Balsamo  de  Peru,  in 
this  counny,  grows  only  in  a  small  district  in  the  state  of  San  Salvador, 
near  the  town  of  Sonsonate,  called  ^  the  Balsam  Coast;"  and  although  a 
▼ery  hot  climate  it  is  a  hiUy  country,  but  a  very  rich  soil.  It  is  only 
populated  by  pure  Indians,  who  possess  the  secret  of  extracting  the  said 
balsamo  de  Peru,  which  they  bring  for  sale  to  Sonsonate,  put  in  gourds 
or  bladders.  In  this  way  they  used  to  ship  it  formerly,  but  the  Indians 
bring  it  often  mixed  with  rags  and  water;  and  now  the  merchants  in 
Sonsonate  let  it  stand  some  time  in  barrels  and  dean  it,  and  then  pack  it 
in  jars,  in  which  package  it  is  generally  shipped  now.  Any  other  sort 
of  oily  matter  does  not  mix  with  the  balsam,  and  the  dirty  water  gets  soon 
to  the  bottom,  after  which  it  is  strained ;  al^ough  it  appears  very  thick 
it  passes  through  a  very  thin  sieve.  Generally  a  little  pure  water  is  put 
into  the  jars ;  they  say  it  prevents  fermentation.  From  all  the  accounts  that 
I  could  learn  from  the  people  in  Sonsonate,  and  from  the  very  Indians  who 
sold  the  balsam,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  it  appears,  that  in  certain 
seasons,  they  make  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  burn  the  outside  sli^^tly, 
and  then  bind  woollen  or  cotton  rags  round  it,  in  which  the  balsam  is  caught 
up;  the  rags  are  afterwards  boiled  in  large  jars  with  water,  and  the  rags 
fall  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  other  place  on  the  whole  Pacific  side 
where  this  balsam  is  made  but  on  this  Balsam  Coast.  All  the  balsamo 
negro  which  comes  to  the  European  markets,  by  way  of  Lima,  Guayaquil, 
Valparaiso  and  Belize,  Honduras,  or  Sto.  Tomas  de  Guatemala,  is  the 
produce  of  our  balsam  coast.  The  whole  production  of  it  does  not  amount  * 
to  more  than  20,000  lbs.  or  30,000  lbs.  per  year^the  average  may  be 
25,000  lbs.  The  merchants  in  Lima  and  Valparaiso  buy  it  with  much 
pleasure,  and  pay  good  prices  to  the  Sonsonate  merchants. 

"  The  Canonigo  Dhiguero,  when  he  was  proprietor  of  Ispanguasate, 
planted  the  balsam  tree  there,  and  I  found  about  fifty  fine  large  trees.  The 
tree  itself  is  a  very  fine  tall  and  handsome  one,  with  a  straight,  round,  and 
high  stem;  the  bark  smooth,  ashy  coloured,  and  not  very  tliick.  The 
brandies  extend  at  the  top,  and  the  leaf  is  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  rather  a 
little  curled.  On  a  tree  which  was  near  the  Campana,  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment to  get  the  balsam  out,  but  did  not  succeed;  and  one  of  the  mozos 
told  me  that  it  was  not  the  right  time.  The  tree  grows  as  high  as  any  of 
your  oak-trees,  and  as  thick.  In  April,  1846, 1  purchased  two  jars  of  Bal' 
samo  lianco  of  a  gentlemau  from  Sonsonate,  as  a  sample  of  Betlsamo  de 
Toht;  these  I  send  you  as  well  as  the  kernels  of  which  it  is  made. 
By  the  mode  they  manufacture  it,  it  can  never  be  made  an  artide  of 
trade;  and,  unless  you  send  us  an  apparatus  and  instruction  how  to 
extract  it,  which  I  think  might  be  done  in  the  way  that  heavy  oils  are 
extracted,  such  as  oil  of  doves,  kc^  provided  it  is  worth  while,  no  use  can 
be  made  of  it. 

'*  The  Esencia  tmturada  del  Balsamo  Virgen,  is  what  we  call  here  Balsamito. 
Finding  by  experience,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  drug,  curing  old  wounds, 
perfbming,  washing,  &c.,  &c.,  I  got  from  Don  Jos§  Soto  the  way  to  pre- 
pare it,  and  the  sample  which  I  remit  to  you  by  the  Honduras  and  Padfic 
side  is  pretty  large,  and  of  fine  quality.* 

*  It  is  now  in  the  West  India  Docks.— J.  P. 
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"  As  I  haye  told  you  already,  this  balsamito  is  made  by  infusing  the  nut 
of  the  balsam  tree,  macerating  the  shell  and  kernel  in  brandy*  of  thirty 
degrees.  Its  inventor  was  Jose  de  Leon,  Esq.,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
printed  paper  enclosed.  However,  the  shell  of  the  nnt,  which  is  like  that 
of  an  almond,  contains  in  its  concavities  a  most  aromatic  oil,  and  more  so 
than  that  of  the  kernel  itself.  Brandy  can  never  extract  all  this  oil* 
Perhaps  Dr.  Fereira  would  be  kind  enough  to  put  you  in  the  way  to  learn 
the  mode  how  to  extract  the  balsam,  after  he  has  seen  the  nut,  &c. 

'<  In  answer  to  Dr.  Pereira's  questions  : 

"  1st,  I  remit  you  a  box  with  ten  bottles  of  balsamo  negro,  or  balsamo  de 
Peru,  made  at  the  balsam  coast,  and  remitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Victor 
Lenouvel,  of  Sonsonate,  and  which  is  the  produce  of  the  bark  of  the  balsam 
tree,  called  by  M.  de  Wazsewiez,  Myroxyhn  peruifervm^  as  he  told  me. 
He  has  seen  it  at  Ispangnasate,  and  at  the  Balsam  Coast.  This  balBam  is 
extracted  as  first  docribed. 

*'  By  looking  at  it  you  will  soon  find  that  it  is  the  identical  balsam  of 
commerce,  of  which  we  have  remitted  some  large  lots  in  former  times, 
and  of  wMch  you  will  get  a  considerable  lot  next  year. 

'^  No.  1.  A  piece  of  stem  and  bark,  will  be  remitted  shortly. 

**  No.  2.  The  way  to  extract  the  balsam  I  have  mentioned,  but  all  I  may 
farther  learn  about  it  will  be  reported. 

**•  Nos.  8  and  4.  Branches  with  fhiit  and  flowers  will  be  remitted. 

'*  I  shall  order  Saravia  to  send  a  few  Arobas  of  seed,  &c.  &c.  fh:m  Son- 
sonate,  and  another  similar  parcel  I  shall  send  Jos6  M.  Tun  for  to  Ispan- 
gnasate. It  strikes  me  that  the  tree  is  just  now  in  fruit.  The  small 
parcel  which  I  remit  now  of  pepitas  is  the  same  which  I  bought  in  1846, 
the  almond  without  the  shell,  of  which  the  white  balsam  is  made.  It  is 
a  scarce  article  of  trade.  I  had  never  seen  it  before,  nor  does  any  of 
it  appear  in  trade,  here  or  in  Sonsonate. 

'*  The  balsam  tree  grows  on  sundry  other  places  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
Central  America;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  nor  is  any  balsam  produced. 
Near  Chiquimidilla  and  on  the  Coast  of  Suchiltepeques  there  are  trees 
of  it. 

*'  The  first  essay  of  making  balsamito  you  will  find  in  the  box  with  the 
balsamo :  one  bottle  with  balsamito  distilled  in  bain  marie ;  one  bottle 
with  balsamito  made  in  the  common  way  by  infusion;  one  bag  with  the 
almond  goes  alone.^ 

2.  Extract  from  Mr.  Baibf*s  Wcrk^  eiUitied  **  Centrai  America ;  deacribing 
each  of  the  Stales  of  GucUemala^  Hondvraa,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
JRiea ;  their  Natural  Features,  Products,  Population,  and  reasonable  capacity 
for  Colonization/*    8vo,  1850.    Saunders,  6,  Charing  Cross. 

'*That  part  of  the  coast  extending  from  Aci^utla  toLibertad,  is  empha- 
tically termed  the  "  Balsam  Coast,"  because  there  only  is  collected  tho 
article  known  in  commerce  as  the  Balsam  of  Peru ;  the  particular  district 
is  intermediate  to  tiie  two  ports,  and  is  not  large,  as  it  does  not  reach 
either  of  them  within  three  or  four  leagues.  Lying  to  the  seaward  of  a 
low  lateral  ridge  of  mountains,  the  whole  tract,  excepting  a  few  parts  on 
the  borders  of  the  ocean,  is  so  much  broken  up  by  spurs  and  branches 
thrown  off  from  the  mam  eminence,  and  so  thickly  covered  by  forest  as  to 
be  nearly  impassable  to  a  traveller  on  horseback ;  fh>m  this  cause,  it  la 
so  rarely  visited,  that  very  few  residents,  either  of  Sonsonate  or  Sal- 
vador, have  ever  entered  it.  Within  this  space  are  situated  some  five 
or  six  viUages,  inJialMted  solely  by  Indians,  who  are  so  jealous  of  their  pos- 
sessions, that  they  will  not  suffer  any  of  a  different  race  to  live  amonff 
them.    They  cultivate  so  little  ground  for  maize,  frixoles,  plantains,  and 

*  Th«  liquid  here  and  in  other  places  called  **  brandyi"  is  in  fact,  **  ram,"  being 
obtained  bj  fermentation  fixjm  sngar.^^.  P. 
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oHhar  neceMarieB  for  aabriBtenoe,  besides  a  very  small  q^oantity  of  cocoa, 
that  they  aie  not  imfteqnently  forced  to  purchase  these  articles  from 
adjoining  parts.  They  have  their  own  municipalities  and  chief  men, 
goreming  themselves  pretty  much  as  they  please,  being,  in  fact,  almost 
independent  of  eyery  other  authority.  In  some  of  the  Tillages  there  ii  a 
church,  but  in  no  one  a  resident  curate,  who,  when  his  ministry  is  deemed 
indispensable  on  fesfeiyals  or  other  occasions,  is  attentively  conveyed  by 
them  to  and  from  Guayacoma  or  Ateas,  to  which  curacies  they  nominal^ 
are  dependent  Strictly  speaking,  they  hold  no  other  intercourse  wil£ 
other  towns  than  what  is  necessary  for  car^^g  on  their  peculiar  traffic 

^They  support  themselves  by  the  produce  of  the  balsam  trees 
and  cutting  cedar  timber,  of  which  they  furnish  huge  quantities 
in  plank  and  scantling  to  Sonsonate  and  San  Salvador  for  buildiDg 
purposes  and  carpentering,  with  occasionally  some  pieces  of  more  valuable 
wood,  fit  for  cabinet  work.  Their  chief  wealth  is  the  balsam,  of  whidi 
they  take  to  market  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  lbs.  weight  annually, 
yielding  from  four  thousand  seven  hundred,  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  sold  in  small  portions  at  a  time  in  the  before-mentioned 
towns  to  persons  who  purchase  for  exportation.  The  trees  yielding  this 
commodity  are  very  numerous  on  this  privileged  spot,  and  apparenti^ 
limited  to  it,  for  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  apparentiy  identical  m  soil 
and  climate,  rarely  an  individual  of  the  same  species  is  here  and  there  met 
with. 

*'  The  balsam  is  extracted  by  making  an  incision  in  the  tree,  whence  it 
gradually  exudes  and  is  absorbed  by  pieces  of  cotton  rags,  inserted  for  the 
purpose.  These,  when  thoroughly  saturated,  are  replaced  by  otiiers,  which, 
as  they  are  removed,  are  thrown  into  boiling  water.  The  heat  detaches  it 
from  the  cotton,  and  the  valuable  liquor  being  of  less  gravity  than  the 
water,  floats  on  the  top,  is  skimmed  of^  and  put  in  calabashes  for  sale.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  of  dose  grain,  handsomely  veioed,  nearly  of  a  maho- 
gany colour,  but  redder;  it  retains  for  a  long  time  an  agreeable  fragrant 
odour,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  would  be  excellent  for  cabinet  m&ers, 
but  is  seldom  to  be  obtained,  as  the  trees  are  never  felled,  until  by  age  or 
accidental  decay  all  their  precious  sap  is  exhausted.  This  balsam  was  long 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  production  of  Southern  America,  for,  in  the 
early  period  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  by  the  commercial  regulations  then 
existing  relative  to  the  fruits  of  this  coast,  it  was  usually  sent  by  the 
merchants  here  to  Callao,  and  being  then  transmitted  to  Spaia,  it  there  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Balsam  of  Peru,  being  deemed  indigenous  to  that 
region.  The  real  place  of  its  origin  was  known  only  to  a  few  mercantile 
men."— (Pp.  93,  94.) 

ON  MYROXOCARPINE. 

A  NEW  CST8TALLINE  SUBSTANCE  FROM  WHITE  BAIAIM. 
BT  JOHN  8TBNHOT78E}  LLJ).)  P.B.8. 

A  TEW  montiis  ago  I  received  a  quantity  of  a  fragrant  semifluid 
balsam  from  my  friend  Dr.  Fereira,  wnich  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
Guatemala,  under  the  name  of  white  bcUaam. 

This  bakam  is  said  to  be  obtuned  from  the  fruits  of  the  same  tree 
which  yields  the  ordinary  balsam  of  Peru. 

The  white  balsam  is  quite  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  has  a  peculiar 
asrr^eable  smell,  pretty  closely  resembling  that  of  melilot.  On 
digesting  the  balsam  in  spirit  of  wine  of  ordinary  strenj^,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  readily  dissolved,  and  on  the  clear  bquid  remaining 
at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  a  quantity  of  large  white  crystals  were 
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gradaaH/  d^Mwiled.  Theie  cryttiJa^  which  retained  a  good  deal  of 
adhering  resinous  matter,  were  obtained  perfectlj  pnre  when  they  had 
been  digested  with  a  Irttle  animal  charooal,  and  repeatedly  cxyBtallized 
onfc  of  hot  spirite.  When  pure  the  erfstals  hare  no  smell,  and  form 
broad  thin  prisms  raiher  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  They  are 
colourless,  and  possess  considerable  lustre,  approaching  that  of  mtrate 
of  silver.  Thejr  are  hard  and  brittle ;  insoluble  in  both  hot  and  cold 
water,  but  readdy  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  They  are  also 
soluble  to  some  extent  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  When  chewed  they 
have  no  taste.    Their  solution  is  quite  neutral  to  test  paper.    I  have 

g*ven  this  cr^taUine  substance  the  name  of  myroxocarpine^  in  the 
dief  that  it  is  derived  from  the  fruits  of  the  Myrospermum  as  pre- 
viously mentioned.  It  was  subjected  to  analysis  with  oxide  of  copper 
in  the  usual  way. 

I.  0.2907  substance  dried  in  vacuo  gave  0.821  carbonic  acid  and  0.247  H  0 
n.  0.215    ditto  gave  0.6085  carbonic  acid  and  0.185  water. 
Calculated  numbers :  L  IL 

48  C  ...  3600      ...  77.63  ...  77.02  ...  77.18 
35  H  ...     437.5  ...     9.43  ...     9.46  ...     9.55 
6  0  ...     600.0  ...  12.94  ...  13.52  ...  13.27 


4637.6       100.00       100.00      100.00 
The  empirical  formula  for  myrozocarpine  is  therefore 

48C    35H    60. 

Myroxocarpine,  when  dried  in  vcumo,  and  then  heated  to  100°  C, 
loses  no  weight.  It  melts  at  115*^  C,  and  forms  a  transparent  glass, 
which  does  not  crystallize  on  cooling.  It  re-crystallizes,  however, 
when  it  has  been  dissolved  in  hot  spirit  of  wine.  When  myroxo- 
carpine is  heated  considerably  above  its  melting  point,  a  very  small 
portion  of  it  sublimes,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  undergoes 
decomposition,  being  changed  into  an  uncrystaluzable  resin,  with  the 
fbrmation  of  much  acetic  add. 

Myroxocarpine  is  characterized  by  extreme  chemical  indifference. 
It  displays  no  affinity  for  either  adcfs  or  alkalies,  none  of  which  at  all 
increase  its  solubility.  A  quantity  of  it  remained  unchanged  after 
faavinff  been  boiled  ror  seveitd  hours  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash. 
It  is  fuso  but  difficuHly  attacked  by  acids.  Strong  nitric  acid,  when 
assisted  by  heat,  slowly  converted  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  an  uncrys- 
tallizable  resin,  but  without  the  formation  of  carbazotic,  or  any  similar 
acid.  Chlorine  also  acts  upon  it  very  slowly.  A  current  of  chlorine 
«8  sent  for  oerenl  d^ys  through  a  quantfty  of  myroxocarpine  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  and  difiused  through  water,  slowly  converted  it 
into  an  uncrystallizable  resin,  which  contained  variable  quantities  of 
chlorine.  The  chlorine,  however,  was  retained  by  a  very  feeble 
affinity,  for  when  the  resin,  which  had  been  washed  witii  water  till  it 
was  quite  natural,  was  dissolved  in  hot  spirits,  its  solution,  on  standing 
for  a  short  time,  became  strongly  acid.  Bromine  produced  a  very 
Kmilar  result. 

I  regard  myroxocarpine,  therefore,  as  a  very  indifferent  crystalliz- 
able  resin,  whidi  in  some  respects,  especially  in  the  readiness  with 
which  it  crystallizes,  closely  resembles  santonine,  but  exhibiting  mudi 
feebler  diemioal  affinities  thaa  even  tiiat  compound.    The  white 
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baltam  is  very  ricli  in  myroxocarpine,  a  pound  of  the  balsam  yielding 
about  one  ounce  of  the  principle. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  to 
whom  I  haye  been  often  indebted  for  similar  favours,  I  am  enabled 
to  subjoin  the  accompanying  figure  and  measurements  of  the  angles 
of  myroxocarpine. 

Prismatic.    Symbols  of  the  simple  forms  : 
e  001,  r  Oil,  «  012,  «  101,  v  201,  m  110. 
Angles  between  normals  to  the  fiacetf : 

me       go""    0 

mm'      77    48 

re         52    56 

ae         69    19 

ue        46    53 

ve         64    55 

No  cleavage  observable. 

ON  THE  VARIETIES  OF  LINT. 

(^Continued  Jrom  pcige  243.) 

As  stated  in  our  last  number,  several  specimens  of  lint  have  been 
submitted  for  trial,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  report  to 

JAMES  LUKX,  ESQ.  ^ 

Senior  Suigeon  of  the  London  HospitaL 

I  HAVB  examined  and  tested  the  various  specimens  of  lint  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  send  to  me,  and,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  to  state  my  opinion  of  their  comparative  excellence,  I  beg  to 
say  that,  considering  the  qualities  which  sood  lint  should  possess,  of  a 
smooth  and  soft  surface,  tne  flue  not  easUy  separable  from  the  fabric, 
the  fabric  itself  having  closeness  of  texture  and  substance,  with  a 
capabilitj  of  beins  torn  without  fraying  the  adjoining  part,  I  think 
the  specimen  marked  **  best  Lint,  old  kind,"*  nas  these  qiialities  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  is  that  to  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  give  ««, 

the  preference.  Some  of  the  pieces,  however,  are  irregular  on  the 
edge,  which  will  induce  some  waste  in  use.  IVom  its  possessing  the 
above-mentioned  qualities,  it  appears  to  me  best  suited  ior  the  spread- 
ing of  ointment,  tne  application  of  lotions,  and  the  formation  of  com- 
presses, these  being  the  more  common  purposes  to  which  lint  is 
applied. 

The  specimen  marked  *'  Taylor's  patent  Lint,**  I  think  is  next  to 
be  preferred,  and  its  qualities  approach  very  closely  to  those  of  the 
^  old  kind.**  It  has  a  good  surface  and  fabric,  and  tears  well.  The 
edges  are  even,  and  its  width  convenient,  and  probably  there  would  be 
less  waste  in  use. 

"  Taylor's  superior  Flax  Lint*'  is  also  a  good  lint,  and  possesses 
sufficiency  of  substance  and  regularitv  of  fracture.  It,  however,  pos- 
sesses the  defect,  in  a  slight  degree,  of  the  flue  being  too  readily  detach- 
able from  the  fabric,  and  on  that  account  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
the  spreading  of  ointment  as  the  specimens  before-mentioned. 

"  W ACKSRBATH  AND  RoSS's  SUPERIOR  GOLDEN   FlAX   LiNT'*  hsS  the 

same  defect  of  flue  being  too  readily  detachable  from  the  fabric,  but 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  preceding.    It  is  frayed  also  by  tearing. 

•  Hann&ctared  by  Mr.  Oyler,  2,  York  Street,  Camden  Town. 
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"^  TiPTON^s  PATENT  Liht"  has  the  flue  still  more  loosely  connected 
with  the  fabric,  so  that  it  is  easily  raised  when  ointment  of  any  con- 
sistence is  spread  upon  it.  It  is  only  four  and  a  half  inches  in  width ; 
and  although  it  tears  more  readily  than  any  of  the  above  specimens,  it 
does  so  in  uie  direction  of  its  length,  which  appears  to  me  to  beincon- 
Tenient. 

"  To8wiLL*8  PATSHT  Lutt''*  is  a  thready  material — the  threads  run- 
ning longitudinally,  but  are  connected  by  a  very  few  transverse  fila- 
ments. It  is  very  easily  torn  in  the  long  direction,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  frayed.  The  flue  is  very*  readily  detachable  from  the  threads, 
and  the  fabric  is  thin  and  without  sufficiency  of  substance. 

Not  knowing  the  comparative  cost  of  the  above  kinds  of  lint,  I  have 
of  course  not  made  cost  a  matter  of  consideration,  but  have  en- 
deavoured to  place  them  tJie  position  in  which  they  should  occupy, 
according  to  their  respective  merits  as  regards  quality. 

39,  Brvad  Street  Buudings,  Nov.  12,  1850. 

We  subjoin  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tustin,  on  the  same  subject,  which 
was  deferred  in  anticipation  of  the  above,  that  both  communications 
might  appear  together. 

London  Hotpitalj  Oct.  17 . 

Sib, — Owing  to  the  great  consumption  of  lint  and  rags  at  this  hospital, 
it  was  some  time  ago  proposed  to  make  a  trial  of  the  patent  lint  manu- 
factured by  *'  The  National  Linen  Company,"  to  see  if  any  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  saving  in  the  cost  could  be  effected  in  that  article.  On 
examination  it  was  found  that  a  pound  of  the  A  2  lint,  at  2^.,  certainly  had 
a  greater  extent  of  surface  than  theyame  weight  of  the  ordinary  rag  lint 
supplied  to  the  hospital  at  2s,  Id.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  gain 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  some  objections  which  the  surgeons 
and  assistant-surgeons  made  to  its  use.  Passing  over  several  of  the 
minor  objections,  such  as  its  being  too  fluffy,  and  its  not  giving  sufficient 
support,  they  pronounced  it  inconvenient  of  use,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not 
tear  in  any  direction.  The  use  of  the  old-fashion  rag  lint  is,  therefore, 
preferred  here,  which  has  the  advantage  of  tearing  readily  in  one  direction, 
and  of  being  strong,  and  giving  great  support  in  the  other. 

The  quantity  of  Unt  and  rags  used  here  in  1849,  was  as  follows: — 

lbs.  Surface  CosL 

Lint  .  .  1140  ....  2596  square  yards  ....  £118  15    0 
Bags .  .    720 ...  .  4040  *'  61    0    0 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
T.  H.  TusTW. 

ANALYSES  OF  ASTROP  WELLS  AND  SUTTON  BOG 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

BY  BfB.  THOMAS  BBESI.KT, 

Member  of  the  British  Archnological  Assodation. 

EliNQ^s  SuTTOir,  to  which  parish  that  part  of  Astrop  once  so^  well 
known  as  Astrop  Wells  belongs,  is  situate  at  the  S. W.  extremity  of 
the  county  of  Northampton,  aoout  four  miles  S.E.  from  the  town  of 
Banbury.  It  derives  its  name  of  Sutton  (A.  S.  Sud-ton)  from  its 
position  sotUh  of  the  ancient  Romano-British  settlement  at  Blackland, 

*  On  inaniry  we  find  that  this  variety  of  lint  is  not  now  mannfactmed.    The 
sample  haa  been  some  years  in  onr  possession. 
vol..  z.  z 
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in  the  same  paansh,  of  whidk  numerous  Testiffes  in  the  shape  of  eoins, 
potterj,  &c.,  are  still  remaining;  as  does  Astrop  (A.  8.  JBast-porp) 
from  being  6a«t  of  the  same  place. 

Astrop  Welb  has  long  been  famous.    It  is  not  improbable,  from  its 
Ticinity  to  a  Romano-Bntish  town,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Romans 
during  their  occupation  of  this  country.    Be  this  as  it  maj,  the  name 
bj  which  it  is  still  known — St.  Btmibald's  Well,  from  Hs  dedication  to 
a  Saxon  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  King^s  Sutton* — 
would  strongly  incline  us  to  believe  that  it  was,  even  in  the  time  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  one  of  those  holy  weliSjf  the  superstitious  obserr- 
ances  connected  with  which  more  than  once  drew  down  the  censures 
of  the  diurch.    It  was  not,  howeTer,  until  the  serenteenth  century 
that  it  acquired  any  celebrity  as  a  medicinal  water,  unless  the  fol- 
lowing entry  of  j^ovember,  1579,  in  the  Banbury  church  roister  refcfs 
to  it : — ^^  Richard  Halse,  of  Sard,  in  the  cowntie  of  Wiltshdre,  was 
burled  the  24  day,  in  comming  from  the  newe  Well."    It  is  said  to 
owe  its  first  introduction  to  notice  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Willis,  who, 
haying  obseryed  on  one  of  his  journeys  the  bright  red  deposit  indicatiye 
of  iron,  conceiyed  the  project  of  sending  his  patients  hither  instead  of 
to  Tunbridge  Wells.    "Soon  after,"  says  Anthony  a  Wood,  "the 
water  was  enclosed  in  a  well,  and  upon  tne  said  commendations  'twas 
yearly,  as  to  this  time  it  is,  frequented  by  all  sorts  of  people.**     I  haye 
a  scarce  tract  published  in  1668,  entitled  "  A  Brief  Account  of  the 
Virtues  of  the  Famous  Wdl  of  Astrop,  not  far  from  Oxford,  of  late 
so  much  frequented  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry.    By  a  learned  Phy- 
sician.   London.*'    According  to  this  "  learned  Fhysician,**  the  water 
I'  openeth,  astringeth,  and  consolidkteth  egregiousfy ;  it  kills  Worms 
in  young  and  old,  and  expds  them ;  it  fastens  the  Teeth,  though  ready 
to  drop  out ;  it  cures  Aches  and  Cramps  in  any  part  of  the  Body  whai- 
soeyer,  and  giyeth  great  ease  therein  suddenly."    About  the  end  of 
the  seyenteenth  century  many  persons  of  note  are  mentioned  as  uaiog 
the  water :  amongst  others,  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  Lord  and  Lady 
Gainsborough,  and  Anthony  k  Wood,  the  Oxford  Antiquary.   Morton, 
in  his  Natural  Huiory  of  iforikamptoTuihirey  says,  "Upon  the  successes 
it  had,  particidarly  upon  the  scuryy,  asthma,  chlorosis,  and  other  like 
diseases,  its  fame  m  a  short  time  extended  itself  oyer  the  kingdom.** 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Radclifie  at  one  time  patronized  it  warmly ;  but 
subsequently,  on  some  disgust,  declared  he  would  "  put  a  toad  in  the 
well,**  and  decried  the  water  accordingly.    Astrop  seems  to  haye  been 
in  the  height  of  its  OTOsperity  during  the  first  half  of  the  eiffhteenth 
century.    In  1777,  Bray  says,  "  The  place  has  been  formerfy  much 
Orequented,  but  is  now  out  of  fisishion.      It  has  long  been  completely 
deserted  as  a  place  of  fashionable  resort ;  and  eyen  the  inhabitants  of 
theplace  haye  almost  oeaaed  to  use  the  water. 

Tne  well  is  by  the  side  of  the  puUie  road,  not  &r  from  Astrop 


*  St.  Rnmbald,  aocoidias  to  the  liadologvta,  nas  of  Tayal  cctnetioiL    He 
born  at  Satton  in  662;  ana  altheagfa  la  Med  but  three  dt^  foond  time  to  freaek 
at  BncUey  I  whither  Us  body  waa  transkted  nejct  year ;  aa  in  tiie  year  fiiOowiog  to 
Bockmigiiam,  where  his  ahrine  was  nmch  resorted  to  by  pQgrims. 

t  noiy  welU  an  remarkable  either  for  the  abundant  snpj^ly,  pecofiar  appearaoee, 
or  snTOQsed  medidttal  virtnes  of  their  waters.  Theb  adocstian  was  probaoiy  a  ran- 
mnt  Of  paganisBL  AS  Chat  I  know  of  in  this  ne^ghbonhood  gire  the  oonspiciioiis 
nd  deposit  of  penodde  of  inm. 
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House,  ibe  rendenoe  of  WiUian  WiUea,  Esq.,  m  a  little  Talky 
Tftted  in  tlie  FermgiiMMu  Sttnds  and  underljin^  Marls.  On  the  east 
rises  a  bold  escarpment  of  the  Ferruginons  Sands,  orowned  bj  the 
Fnller^s  Earth  and  lower  beds  of  the  Great  Oolite,  llie  snrronndbig 
scenery,  although  it  has  but  litUe  claim  to  the  exaggerated  praise  of 
Dr.  Short,  possesses  something  of  the  rich  and  quiet  Mautj  so  chaiBO- 
teristic  of  the  rural  districts  of  England.  The  supply  of  water  is 
larffe,  periuqis  twenty  gallons  in  a  nunute.  Its  temperature  on  the 
1  ]&  of  June,  1850,  was  50°  F. ;  and  from  the  abundant  flow  during  all 
seasons,  indicating  an  origin  at  some  depth,  it  probably  varies  iStk, 
if  it  all,  from  this. 

Its  taste  is  fiiintly  dial^beate ;  and  it  gives  decided  evidence  of  iron 
with  galls  and  the  pmssiates.  On  standing  fer  some  hours,  even  in 
a  filled,  well-closed  bottle,  it  lets  fall  a  light  brown  deposit. 

1 134.6  grammes  gave  .0963  Ag  CI  s  .2099  CI  in  10^600 

567.8        ••  •*    .272   Ba  O,  SO,      =  1.6478  SO,  "  10,000 

1 134.6  grammes  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with  boiling  water, 

the  solution  gave  .051    CaO,  CO,     =s  .2511  CaO  "10,000 

.1057  2  Mg  O,  POft  =   .3413  Mg  O  "  10,000 

the  sediment  gave  ^25   Ca  0,  CO,      ==  3.7458  Ca  O,  CO,       <*  10,000 

J007    2  Mg  O,  FO*  8SS  .0467  Mg  O,  CO,       '*  10,000 
1701.9  grammes  gave  .096    Si  O,  ss  .1528  81  O,  *'  10,000 

.0057  Fe,0,  SB  .0486FeO,  CO,        *«  10,000 

.002    Alt  Oa  «   .0117  A1,0,  *M  0,000 

.7015CaO,  CO,      •.c:4.L22    Ca  O,  CO,       •'10,000 

The  Ca  0  CO,  of  the  separate  determinations  =  4.195  ''  10,000 

49.2  grammes  gave  .035  residue    si  7.114  *'  10,000 

487.8  ''  "    .017Pta,,KCl      ss   .1064  K  a  ••10,000 

616.9  **  *<    .064  Ka+Na 01  ss  1.3616  Ka  +  KaCl  ••10,000 

In  10,000  parte  qf  the  AMtnp  WilU  Water. 

Sulphate  Potash 1243 

••      Soda 1.5247 

•«     lime 6122 

**      Magnesia ^ 5636 

Chloride  Magnesium 2846 

Carbonate  lime 3.7458 

*<        Magnesia 1037 

•«        Iron  .- ,0486 

Alumina 0117 

Silica   1528 


7.1720 

Tliere  is  a  slight  excess  of  magnena,  as  is  always  the  case  in  analyses 
of  such  waters,  which  is  reckoned  as  MgO  CO,,  although  a  portioi  of 
it  may  probably  exist  in  other  forms. 

The  above  table  wiH  sufficiently  account  lor  the  vanished  fivne  of 
Astrop  Wells. 

SuTTOK  Boa. 

Tliis  spring  is  in  the  flat,  marshy  field  immediately  adjoining  the 
western  end  of  the  vittage  of  King's  Sutton.  It  was  opened  in  the 
year  1749,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  then  celebrated  spring  of  Astrop ;  on 
which  occasion  a  breakfast  was  given  with  great  ceremony  hj  Anthony 
Keck,  Esq.,  of  Leicestershire,  in  gratitude  for  benefits  received  at  the 

z2 
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latter  place.  It  probably  never  attained  any  great  repute,  as  the  spa 
was  then  hastening  to  its  decline ;  but  more  lortunate  than  its  neigh- 
bour, it  retains  some  share  of  its  former  popularity,  being  still  much 
used  by  the  villagers,  and  occasionally  sup{)lied  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages.  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is  used  for  any  particuUff 
diseases ;  but  rather  as  a  prophylactic.  The  labourers  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  it  a-field  with  uiem,  as  they  have  found  by  experience  that 
it  never  does  mischief,  or,  as  they  express  it,  *^  causes  a  surfeit "  when 
drunk  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  The  stimulating 
effects  of  its  saline  constituents  may  account  for  this. 

This  spring  appears  to  have  its  source  in  the  Lias  Marl.  The 
quantity  of  wat^  discharged  is  smaD.  Its  temperature  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1848,  was  50°  F.,  and  observations  at  other  times  accord  with 
this.     Sp.  gr.  1002.3.     Taste  soft,  and  rather  brackish. 

259.17 grammesgave .640     BaO,SO.     J  =8.4873  SO,  m  10.000 

129.58      «  «    i?«^»^  \_     (deducting  .006 1) 

;25g  J""4.9548  CI  « 10,000 

8810.           •*            "    i0075PdI                =    .006  1  "10,000 

933.          "            "    .0075  Si  Oi               =   .0804  Si  Ot  "  10,000 

.001    FetOrfAlaOa=    .0107  "10,000 

.0885  Ca  O,  COj      =    .8949  Ca  O,  COa  "  10,000 

.0525  2  Mg  O,  POs  =    .4222  Mg  O,  COt  «  10,000 

259.17      «            "    .596    K  CI  +  Na  Cl^  =  23.0573  Na  CI  «  10,000 

.0112PtC]9,Ka    S-  and 

.606    KQ+NaClJ      .1820  K  CI  "10,000 

64.79       "            "    .1755  residue          =  27.0875  "  10,000 
No  bromine.    Traces  of  nitric  acid,  lithia,  and  some  organic  matter. 

In  10,000  jmxrte  of  Sutton  Bog  Water, 

Sulphate  Potash 1542 

"       Soda 14.9336 

Chloride  Sodium 8.1650 

Iodide  Sodium 0071 

Carbonate  Soda 2.3530 

"        Lime 8949 

"        Magnesia 4222 

Oxideuron,  and  Alumina  0107 

Silica 0804 


27.0211 

This  water  has  been  improperly  described  as  sulphureous  * — there  is 
not  a  trace  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  alkaline  sulphurets. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  spas  at  Astrop  and  Sutton 
.see  Beesley^s  History  of  Banbury,  Baker^s  ITbrthamptonsnire,  Morton*s 
Northamptonshire,  and  Dr.  Short*s  TVeatise  on  Mineral  Waters, 

Banbu  y,  November  1850. 

'""^'""~  '     '  III  -.^i— ^^^^  I 

•  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  ChenUairyy  and  elsewhere. 
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QUANTITY  OF  ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS 
OBTAINED  FROM  BITTER  ALMOND  CAKE. 

BY  MB.  GEOBGE  WHIPPLE. 

Thb  following  statement  of  the  quantities  of  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  obtain^  from  bitter  almond  cake,  m&j  perhws  be  interesting 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Fharmaceutical  Journal : — 

OL  EssenL  Amygd.  AmartE, 
Forma  A  mygd.  A  mora,  (avoirdupoia  weight) . 

owt.  qn«  lbs.  lbs.     os. 

267     1    0  yielded 394  ISf 

20    0    0      "         34    8 

15    0    0"         25    4j 

22  0    0      "         38  llf 

18     0    0       •*         28  14 

28    0    0      •«         45  13i 

84    0    0      •*         144     9| 

23  1     0       •*         40  13 

48    2  21       "         92    3^ 

60     0     0       "         107     7f 

12     0     0       "         23     7 

20     0     0       «         40     9f 

44    3  13       **         ,....     96  11 

31     3  20      ••         63     5^ 

22     0     0       "         40     SJ 

48     0    0       "         90    8 

52     0    0       "         96    2 

44    2  21       "         76     2 

30     0     0       "         46  16^ 

35     2     5       "         63     2 

Total  917    0  24  yielded,  at  twenty  operations,  1590    4j- 

This  shows  that  \cwt.  of  bitter  almond  cake  yields,  on  the  average, 
about  lib.  1 1  }ozs.  of  essential  oil. 

The  oil  obtained  consists  of  two  essential  oils,  differing  in  specific 
sravity,  but  both  heavier  than  water.  By  mixing  them  together  they 
become  turbid,  but  are  rendered  transoarent  by  filtration. 

The  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oU  is  turbid,  but  is  rendered 
dear  by  the  addition  of  hvdrocyanic  acid.  This  water  is  not  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  fact  is,  peach-water,  black  cherry-water,  and 
the  almond- water  used  in  oiir  kitcnens,Is,  or  should  be,  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  prepared  as  follows : — 

Amygd.  amarsB.  cnt.  tbj. 

Water,  q.s.  to  yield  8lb9.  of  distilled  water. 

5,  Mortimer  Fiacty  De  SeoMwrir  Square, 
KmgshntL 

MTTCHAM :  rrS  FHYSIC  GARDENERS  AND  MEDICINAL 

PLANTS. 
(Continued  from  p,  236.) 

VI.   MIHTB. 

We  believe  that  these  (especially  peppermint)  were  among  the  first 
medicinal  plants  cultivated  at  Mitcham. 
Three  species  are  now  cultivated  in  that  locality ;  these  are,  Spear- 
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mint,  Mentha  vvridis,  Lina. — Peppernunt,  Mewiha  piperita,  Lmn. — 
and  PennjroTal,  Mentha  Ptdegtum^Lian, 

These  three  species  are  cultiyated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  mode 
of  propagation  is  from  young  plants,  which  spring  from  the  runners. 

Early  in  the  sprins  (April  or  May)  the  plants  are  drawn  aid 
planted  out  in  rows.  The  space  between  tiie  plants  vaiies,  according 
to  the  custom  o£  each  grower,  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches.  Mr. 
Moore  adopts  the  latter  distance,  which  he  finds  more  favourable  to 
the  strong  and  healthy  growth  of  the  plants.  By  placing  them  closer 
together,  he  considers  wat,  although  a  larger  number  of  plants  are 
contained  on  an  acre,  the  amount  of  produce  is  diminished  by  the 
crowding. 

The  ftrst  season  they  require  to  be  constantly  attended  to  during 
the  weeding  time,  and  should  receiye  at  least  six  or  more  hoeings,  and 
this  essential  part  of  the  cultivation  is  scrupulously  attended  to  every 
succeeding  year.* 

In  or  about  the  month  of  October  (November  or  December,  according 
to  Malcolm)  the  beds  are  trenched  like  asparagus  beds,  the  earth  beinff 
piled  up  between  the  trenches,  to  the  width  of  three  or  four  feet>  and 
sufficient  depth  to  protect  the  roots  during  the  winter.  Unless  this 
be  done,  the  repeated  weedings  during  the  summer  will  have  so  exposed 
the  roots  of  the  plants  as  to  make  them  more  susceptible  of  frost  and 
wet,  and  so  much  the  more  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by 
severe  frosts.  This  covering  up  is  not  necessary  for  pennyroyal,  a 
plant  which  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Malcolm,  in  1805,  states  that  Mr.  Moore  usually  ffrew  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  peppermint,  four  acres  of  spearmint,  and 
two  acres  of  pennyroyal,  and  that  fifty  acres  of  the  peppermint  were 
renewed  annually.  This  renewal  he  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
because  the  wet  and  frost  injure  the  roots  very  much,  and,  when 
severe,  kill  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  each  plant  will  last  about 
three  years.    We  were  recently  informed  at  Mr.  Moore^s,  that  the 

Sound  is  changed  every  two  or  three  years.  The  crop  is  gathered  in 
e  months  of  June,  July,  or  August,  according  to  tne  state  of  the 
season.  The  quantity  now  in  cultivation  at  Mitcham  is,  of  pepper- 
mint from  520  to  550  acres,  spearmint  seven  acres,  and  about  seven 
acres  of  pennyroyal. 

The  following  were  the  expenses  of  cultivation  in  1805 : — hoeing, 
rix  shillings  per  acre ;  and  covering,  twenty-one  shillings  per  acre. 

Malcolm  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  produce  of 
peppermint  varies  from  four  to  six  tons  per  acre,  die  average  being 
five  tons,  and  the  price  is  stated  to  vary  from  SOs,  to  £10  the  ton,  the 
average  being  £5.  Mr.  Bridger  says  irom  two  tons  to  three  tons  per 
acre  would  he  the  average  of  five  years.  Itis,  however,  applies  to 
the  herb  in  the  dry  state.  In  1805  there  were  no  stiUs  in  Mitcham, 
and  the  herb  was  sold  fresh. 

The  amount  of  oil  yielded  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  the  plant.  The  smnmer  of  1848  was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  plant, 
although  bulky,  yielded  a  small  proportion  of  oil.  In  1849  the  quality 
of  the  plant  was  much  better,  but  the  bulk  much  less.     A  lai^er 

*  Malcolm,  Cifmpeadiwn  ^  Modem  Hutbandry^  toL  iil.,  1805. 
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suppl  J  of  oil  was  obtained  from  about  half  the  quantity  of  herb.    The 
present  season  has  been  an  average  one. 

We  are  iitfonned,  that  on  a  rough  estisuite,  a  ton  of  peppermint 
yields  from  two-and-a-half  to  three-and-a-half  poaflds  of  oil ;  penny- 
rcnral  twice  as  much ;  spearmint  about  half  as  much  as  pepi>ermint. 
The  cultiyation  of  spearmint  is  less  profitable  than  of  peppermint,  and 
it  is  therefore  grown  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  actual 
demand^  and,  in  the  absence  of  orders  beforehand,  [the  ground  is 
otherwise  impropriated.  Pennyrojral  is  iJbe  least  valuable  of  the  three 
species  of  nunt.    The  mints  are  duefly  used  for  distillation. 

Tvro  spedes  of  Qlycyrrhvoa  or  Liquorice  hare  been  employed,  on 
account  of  the  sweet  underground  stem  called  liquorice-root ;  these 
are,  G,  glabra^  common  or  smooth  liquorice,  and  G.  echinatOy  echinate 
podded  liquorice.  At  Mitcham,  however,  the  first  mentioned  species 
IS  the  only  one  cultivated.  The  quantity  in  cultivation  is  about  fifly 
acreSb 

Comnfon  liquorice  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  f;ardens  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  It  rises  to  the  heisht  of  four  or  five  feet,  having  a  smooth 
erect  stem,  and  blueish  or  purplish  papilionaceous  flowers.  By  the  herb 
growers,  it  is  cultivated  m  beds  tiurae  or  four  feet  wide,  banked  and 
Irendied.  The  underground  stem  (or  root  as  it  is  usually  called) 
tiiTOws  out  runners,  from  which  new  plants  are  obtained.  Portions 
ef  these  runners,  three  or  four  inches  m  length,  having  two  or  three 
buds,  are  cut  off  in  the  spring  (about  March)  and  planted  out.  The 
beds  are  kept  clean  during  the  summer ;  and  about  J^ovember,  the  old 
stems  or  stalks  are  cut  on  close  to  the  ground  with  a  sharp  pruning- 
knife.  The  spaces  between  the  rows  are  dug  up  and  left  rou^h.  JNo 
fetum  is  obtamed  until  the  third,  foiurth,  or  fifm  year,  by  which  time 
tibe  plant  has  arrived  at  sufficient  maturity.  Every  year  the  tops 
sue  cut  off,  the  ground  weeded,  and  runners  taken,  if  wanted,  for 
planting.  The  same  ground  will  answer  for  liquorice  for  many  years 
m  succession,  but  it  requires  a  plentiftd  supply  of  manure. 

The  roots  are  usually  taken  up  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  stacked 
in  trenches  until  wanted.  The  stacking  is  effected  in  a  moderately 
dry  and  sheltered  place,  the  roots  being  placed  upright  with  lavers  of 
earth  between  them,  and  a  layer  of  several  inches  thick  on  the  top. 
In  this  manner  the  stock  is  preserved  in  good  order  for  several 
months.  They  are  taken  out  wnen  wanted,  by  cwt»^  and  before  being 
sent  to  London,  are  deprived  of  their  crowns  by  chopping. 

The  fibres  and  saoall  branches,  which  are  removed  m  trimming,  are 
called  offal,  and  were  formerly  dried  and  ground  to  powder. 

Malcolin,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Moore,  says,  that  20  cwts.  of  root 
per  acre  may  be  reckoned  a  fair  crop;  and  that  prime  sorts  sold 
(1805)  f(ir  from  50  shillings  to  £3  per  cwt.,  and  the  powder  (of  the 
offal)  for  £3  per  cwt.  The  expense  of  taking  up  the  root  by  the  fork 
costs  £10  per  acre.    Mr.  Bridger  says  £14  or  £16  per  acre. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PYR0LTGN0U8  ACID, 

PYROXTLIC  SPIRIT,  OR  WOOD  NAPHTHA, 

AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  ACETATES   OF   LIME,  SODA,  AND 

•LEAD,  AND  ACETIC  ACID. 

{Concluded  from  page  198.) 

PartVIL — Acetate  of  Lead  or  Sugar  of  Lead:  Manufacfure  of  the 
Brown  Acetate  or  PifrdUgnite  of  Lead, — ^The  distilled  pjrolignous  acid  is 
saturated  with  litharge  in  a  tab,  and  the  muddy  solution  ladled  out  into  a 
large  tun  to  settle,  which  it  speedily  does  ;  the  solution  after  settling  is 
ladled  into  a  pan  (malleable  iron),  which  may  be  made  of  cast  iron,  6-ft. 
long,  and  4-ft.  broad.  The  solution  is  made  to  boll  in  this  pan,  and 
allowed  to  settle,  it  is  then  transferred  into  a  large  hemispherical  pan, 
capable  of  holding  about  300  or  400  gallons,  when  it  is  brought  down  to 
about  crystallizing  strength.  When  the  solution  has  become  dense  enough 
to  crystallize,  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  is  run  in  upon  it,  whilst 
boiling,  the  solution  being  constantly  stirred.  By  this  treatment,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pyrolignous  matters  may  be  skimmed  off  as  fast  as 
they  rise  to  the  surface ;  wl^n  they  are  removed,  the  evaporation  goes  on 
as  before.  If  the  solution  be  still  too  much  coloured,  another  dose  of  water 
must  be  given.  A  little  practice  soon  enables  us  to  know  where  the 
evaporation  should  be  checked.  The  ordinary  method  is,  to  rinse  a  ladle 
(which  is  used  to  skim  off  the  tar  firom  the  solution)  through  the  liquid, 
and  observe  how  many  drops  of  solution  fkll  ftom  it  before  the  solution 
takes  a  stringy  appearance ;  if  only  ten  or  twelve  fall,  then  it  is  strong 
enough.  The  liquid  is  now  ladled  out  into  malleable  iron  pans,  5-ft.  long 
by  3-ft.  broad,'and  about  six  inches  deep,  the  sides  being  bevelled,  or  sloping 
outwards,  from  below  upwards,  to  crystallize.  After  becoming  sufflciently 
firm,  the  sugar  of  lead  is  taken  out  by  inverting  the  pan  on  a  cloth.  The 
pots  used  in  the  above  process  are  heated  only  at  the  bottom. — A,  P.  Hal' 
tiday. 

Manufacture  of  the  While  Acetate  of  Lead-^Thia  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving litharge  in  acetic  acid ;  the  acetic  acid  is  first  placed  in  a  vessel, 
and  the  litharge  added  by  degrees,  well  stirring  the  mixture  until  the 
solution  does  but  slightly  redden  litmus  paper ;  a  quantity  of  water,  equal 
to  about  one-half  of  the  acid  employed,  is  then  run  into  the  lead  solution  ; 
heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  mixture  slowly  evaporated  for  about  twelve 
hours,  or  until  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  about  1.500.  During  evapora- 
tion any  impurities  which  rise  to  the  surface  are  skimmed  off,  and  when 
the  solution  has  acquired  its  proper  density  it  is  run  off  into  the  crystal- 
lizing pans.  When  the  mass  of  crystals  has  become  sufflciently  hard  to 
allow  of  its  removal  en  masse  from  the  crystallizers,  it  is  drained  and 
placed  on  wooden  racks  in  the  drying  house,  and  when  dry  cleaned  and 
broken  up  into  fragments  for  the  market. 

The  mother-liquor,  containing  neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead  and 
other  metallic  salts,  may  either  be  treated  with  vinegar,  evaporated,  re- 
crystallized,  and  the  residue  employed  as  washings  in  subsequent  opera- 
tions, or  it  may  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  lime,  and  used  as 
carbonate  of  lead,  or  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  supernatant  acetate 
of  soda  or  lime  recovered. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lead  are  in  most 
cases  made  of  lead.  In  Wales  the  mixing  pans  are  of  lead  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  seven  feet  long,  by  foar  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  one 
foot  deep.  These  pans  are  set  on  iron  plates  over  arches,  and  the  fire-places 
are  outside  the  building  in  order  that  the  acetate  may  not  be  darkened  by 
the  sulphurous  vapours  from  the  coaL  The  crystallizing  pans  are  of  wood 
lined  with  thin  copper,  and  are  about  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  and 
fh>m  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  sloping  inwards  at  the  edges.    At  Pitch- 
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oombe  the  mixing  and  crystallizing  Teasels  are  both  of  copper,  having  a 
strip  of  lead  soldered  down  the  sides  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
to  render  the  copper  more  electro-negative,  there  is  thus  no  action  on  the 
copper  from  the  acetic  acid.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  the  drying  of  the 
sugar  of  lead;  the  temperature  of  the  drying  house  should  not  exceed  90® 
Fah.  In  Wales  the  heated  air  of  a  stove  placed  outside  the  drying  house 
IS  conveyed  tlirough  pipes  passing  round  the  interior ;  at  other  places 
steam  heat  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred  on 
account  of  its  being  more  easily  regulated. 

We  now  come  to  speaJc  of  the  product  of  sugar  of  lead  from  a  given 
quantity  of  litharge.  112  lbs.  of  good  Newcastle  litharge  should  pr^uce 
187  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead  by  the  employment  of  127  Ibe.  of  acetic  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1.057,  but  not  more  than  180  lbs.  is  obtained  in  practice.  The 
quantity  of  produce  given  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Aria  and  Manufacturea 
and  in  other  works,  is  evidently  a  misprint,  being  almost  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  litharge  employed.  A  manufacturer  of  sugar  of  lead  would 
indeed  be  fortunate  who  could  obtain  such  a  return.  In  one  works  in 
Wales,  a  ton  of  Welsh  litharge  produces,  with  the  acid  obtained  from  one 
ton  of  acetate  of  lime^  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cwt.  of  sugar  of  lead; 
and  in  another  manufactory  one  ton  of  best  Newcastle  Utharge,  with  the 
acid  from  one  ton  and  a  half  of  acetate  of  lime,  produces  thirty-three  cwt. 
of  acetate. 

The  following  process  with  metallic  lead,  recommended  first  by  Berard, 
is  easily  executed,  and  is  said  by  Runge  to  yield  a  good  product  with 
great  economy.  Granulated  lead,  the  tailings  in  the  white  lead  manufac- 
ture, &C.,  are  put  in  several  vessels  ^say  ei^t)  one  above  the  other,  on 
steps,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  run  from  one  to  the  other.  The  upper 
one  is  filled  with  acetic  add,  and  after  half-an-hour  let  off  into  the  second, 
after  another  half-hour  into  the  third,  &c.,  and  so  on  to  the  last  or  eighth 
vessel.  The  acid  causes  the  lead  to  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air« 
evolving  heat,  so  that  when  the  acid  runs  off  from  the  lowest  it  is  thrown 
on  the  upper  vessel  for  the  second  time,  it  forms  a  certain  quantity  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  and  after  passing  through  the  whole  series  is 
so  strong  that  it  may  be  evaporated  at  once  to  crystallize.  There  are  two 
points  of  importance  in  this  manufacture;  whatever  method  may  be  pur- 
sued, they  are  to  employ  a  strong  acid,  that  less  time  and  add  may  be  lost 
in  concentrating  the  liquid,  and  to  keep  the  solution  always  add,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  basic  salt. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  here  to  a  process  patented  about 
ten  years  since  for  preparing  acetate  of  lead  and  other  acetates.  This 
process  consists  in  employing  the  add  in  the  state  of  vapour,  to  act  upon 
the  bases,  instead  of  using  it  in  the  liquid  form.  A  vessel  is  provided  of 
adequate  capacity  for  the  quantity  of  acetate  required,  and  constructed  of 
such  material  as  will  not  be  readily  destroyed  by  the  add.  The  top  of 
this  vessel  is  closed  hermetically  by  a  cover,  fastened  down  by  any  con- 
venient means,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  placed  either  a 
minutely  perforated  iklse  bottom,  or  a  coiled  tube  of  several  convolutions, 
minutdy  perforated,  to  permit  vapour  to  pass  through  freely.  To  prevent 
the  loss  of  add,  there  is  also  placed,  at  different  degrees  of  elevation,  several 
perforated  diaphragms,  similar  to  the  false  bottom  just  mentioned,  on  each 
of  which  is  spread  a  layer  of  litharge,  after  which  the  cover  of  the  vessel 
is  to  be  accurately  closed.  By  means  of  an  ordinary  distillatory  appara- 
tus, liquid  acetic  acid  (strong  or  weak,  pure  or  impure)  is  converted  into 
vapour,  which  vapour  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  pipe  into  the  con- 
voluted perforated  pipe  before  mentioned,  or  between  the  real  bottom  of 
the  vessd  and  the  prorated  false  bottom ;  hence  the  vapour  passing 
through  the  numerous  perforations  of  the  false  bottom  and  diaphragms, 
diffuses  itself  throughout  every  part  of  the  vessel,  its  add  entering  into 
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oombmati(m  with  the  base  emj^oyed,  and  farming  the  aoetate,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  in  its  descent  meets  with  the  ascending 
streams  of  vapour,  the  acid  of  which  renders  it  perfectly  neutral;  mean- 
while the  more  aqueous  parts  of  the  vapour  become  liberated,  and  main- 
taining their  temperature  ascend,  and  in  their  passage  through  the  succes- 
sive layers  of  the  base  are  thereby  deprived  of  their  remaining  acid.  The 
vapour  thus  reduced  to  simple  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  through  one  or 
more  pipes  at  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  and  as  this  stream  still  maintains  a 
boiling  temperature,  it  is  conducted  through  a  worm  to  evaporate  the  acetate, 
or  the  mother-liquor,  by  its  heat.  The  distillation  of  the  acid  is  continued 
until  the  acetate  in  the  vessel  is  arrived  at  the  proper  degree  of  oonoen* 
tration  for  crystalUzation,  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  examining  a 
small  quantity  drawn  off  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessd,  by  which 
cock  the  whole  contents  are  discharged  wben  the  operation  is  completed. 

As  the  operation  draws  to  its  dose,  by  nearly  all  the  base  having  com- 
bined with  the  acid,  the  vim>our  issues  out  of  the  vessd  charged  with  a 
certain  portion  of  acid  ;  and  in  order  that  no  loss  may  be  sustained  by  its 
escape  into  the  atmosphere,  it  is  conducted  into  another  vessel  prepared 
like  the  first  mentioned,  bat  charged  superabundantly  with  the  base,  to 
take  up  every  particle  of  the  acid  issuing  out  of  the  first  vessel,  until  the 
operation  in  that  first  vessel  is  ended.  As  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
of  the  acetate  can  never  exceed  that  of  the  vapour,  the  crystalline  product 
is  of  fine  quality. 

Part  YUL-^Mtmu/achtre  ofAeetk  Add,--^  treating  of  the  manu&o- 
tuie  of  acetic  acid  we  shall  not  enter  upon  any  oth^  processes  than  those 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  aoetates,  as  ^bcted  either  by  heat  or  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

AcBtic  Acid  obtained  2y  DeoompotHkm  of  die  Acetaiee  iy  mmns  of  Heat — 
Aromatic  Fou^or.— We  have  already  mentioned,  whilst  speaking  of  the 
production  of  pyro-acetic  spirit,  that  when  the  aoetates  are  submitted  to 
dry  distillation,  acetic  acid  is  produced.  The  following  is  another  extract 
from  the  table  then  quoted,  shovring  tJie  quantity  of  acetic  add  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  metallic  aoetates : — 

Acetate  of  silver  ^ .«.....«. 107.309 

copper  ••••■••.•••«»>»•••...  ov.oo'D 

"       niekdl    ^ 44.731 

"        iron    .^27.236 

"       lead 3.045 

"       zinc  2Ji5S 

«'       manganese  1.285 

The  crystallised  acetate  of  copper  is  the  salt  most  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose—- twenty  pounds  of  the  powdered  acetate  are  placed  in  an 
earthen  retort  of  the  capacity  of  about  two  gallons,  previously  luted 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  the  elcmgated  neck  of  the  retort  is 
connected  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  and  this  with  a  second  and  third,  the 
last  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  Welter's  safety  tube,  dipping  into  waSec. 
The  heat  must  at  first  be  carefully  applied,  then  gradually  increased,  and 
the  operation  re^^ulated  by  the  development  of  the  gaseous  products,  which 
must  not  be  too  slow  nor  too  faat  The  receivers  must  be  kept  cooL 
When  on  increasing  the  heat  it  is  found  that  no  more  vapours  are  given 
ofi^  the  fire  must  be  pot  out,  and  the  apparatus  left  to  cool.  The  acid 
thus  obtained  has  a  greenish  colour,  its  specific  gravity  is  1.061.  From 
20  pounds  of  acetate  of  copper  rather  more  than  9f  pounds  of  rough  acid 
are  obtained.  The  residuum  in  the  retort  consists  of  6^  pounds  of  copper 
in  a  metallic  state,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  The  crude 
acid  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  a  glass  retort  of  the  capacity  of  about 
li  gallon,  to  which  is  adapted  a  tubulated  receiver,  and  the  retort  is  heated 
by  means  of  a  sand-bath.     The  first  portions  whidi  come  over  are  very 
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makf  and  the  prodaet  ahould  be  kept  eepftrate  uBtU  it  comes  over  of  a 
deoaity  of  1.072  ;  the  whole  of  the  remaimng  product  ia  now  collected 
togefther,  and  the  distillation  continued  to  dryness.  The  acid  obtained 
shows  a  specific  gravity  of  1.080  to  1.088.  The  weaker  products  axe  ze- 
distilled,  and  the  stronger  portions  mixed  with  the  fonner.  The  9f  pounds 
of  crude  acid  furnish  in  this  way  six  pounds  of  pure  acid,  specific  gravity 
1j085,  three  pounds  at  q>eciflc  gravity  1.048,  and  half  a  pound  speoifie 
grayity  1 .023.  The  small  portion  of  acetone  which  comes  over  with  the  acid 
imparts  an  agreeable  aroma  to  it,  and  the  addition  of  camphor  and  essential 
oils  constitutes  the  aromatic  vinegar  of  commerce. 

MoMtt^factwre  of  Acetic  Acid  by  the  Decompoaitum  of  Acetate  of  Soda  iy 
Su^hunc  Acid. — Any  given  quantity  of  crystallized  acetate  of  soda  is 
placed  in  a  copper  still,  and  a  hollow  plsoe  having  been  made  in  the  mass  of 
the  crystals,  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  equivalent  to  35  or  36  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  acetate  of  soda  employed,  is  then  poured  in  at 
gnoe,  the  crystals  forming  the  sides  of  the  heap  in  the  still  are  then  pushed 
down  into  the  add,  and  the  whole  stirred  with  a  long  broad  wooden 
spatula  ;  the  head  is  then  put  on  and  luted,  and  the  connexion  made  with 
^  refiri^gerator.  Nearly  four  cwt  of  acetic  acid,  of  specific  gravity  l.OfiO^ 
may  thus  be  obtained  from  three  cwt.  of  acetate  of  soda,  which  only  r»> 
quires  to  be  passed  through  a  calico  filter  (of  the  form  described  in  Mohr 
sad  Bedwood's  Practical  Pharmacy ,  page  203,  fig.  211}  on  which  some 
animal  charcoal  has  been  placed,  to  fit  it  Sir  the  market  A  small  quantity 
of  acetic  ether  is  often  added  to  fiiavour  it. 

The  still  employed  should  be  of  stout  cofipet  (the  solder  used  in  its  oon- 
stmction  should  be  silver  solder),  having  its  lower  half  set  in  an  iron 
jacket,  which  either  receives  the  high-pressure  steam  to  be  used  as  the 
heating  medium,  or  contains  oil,  tallow,  or  fusible  metal,  according  at 
either  of  these  substances  may  be  prefisned  for  use  In  the  former  case 
»  cock  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  casing  to  let  off  the  condensed 
Bteam  fh>m  time  to  time ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  iron  jacket  is  placed 
ever  the  fire,  the  contents  of  the  still  reoeiyiiig  sufficient  heat  f^om  the 
heated  tallow,  oil,  or  metal  with  which  the  copper  still  is  in  contact.  A 
eaftty  tube  should  be  attached  to  permit  the  rise  and  escape  of  the  heated 
eil,  &&,  should  the  temperature  be  raised  too  high. 

The  head  of  the  still  is  of  earthenware,  and  an  earthenware,  silver,  or 
Uoek  tin  worm  may  be  employed  to  condense  the  add  vapour,  according  to 
the  supply  of  water  which  can  be  obtained  fbr  condensation ;  or  a  sedes 
of  Woulfe's  stone- ware  recdvers,  of  about  twenty  gallons  each,  one-thini 
flill  of  water,  may  be  connected  with  the  earthenware  head  of  the  stiU. 
In  this  latter  case,  at  the  close  of  an  operation,  the  add  in  the  first  receiver 
will  be  found  to  be  stronger  than  the  second,  the  second  than  the  third, 
&c;  and  if  the  imion  of  the  contents  of  the  whote  series  will  not  furnish 
an  add  of  the  strength  required,  the  stronger  portions  may  be  drawn  off 
ftom  the  first  and  second  receivers,  and  the  weaker  portions  in  the  third 
and  fourth  recdvers  may  be  placed  in  the  first  and  second  for  the  next 
operation.  A  silver  arm  to  connect  the  head  with  the  earthenware  worm 
is  sometimes  used,  a  regular  supply  of  cold  water  being  kept  dripping  on 
the  metallic  arm.  The  residuum  left  in  the  still  after  the  distulatien  of 
the  add,  is  sulphate  of  soda,  which  should  be  in  the  state  of  an  almost 
dry  crystalline  powder,  when  the  process  has  been  well  conducted  :  this 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  evaporated,  and 
aystallized ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  nuinufacture  of  acetate  of  soda. 

Manufacture  of  Glacial  Acetic  Acid, — Acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a 
g^adal  state  by  using  dry  acetate  of  soda  fh>m  which  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization  has  been  expelled  by  heat ;  to  this  is  added  about  its  own 
weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  spedfic  gravity  1.85.  The  first  three-fifthsof 
the  product  should  be  collected  separatdy,  the  last  two-fifths  will  crystallize. 
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Manufacture  of  Acetic  Acid  hy  the  Decompoaition  of  Acetate  of  Lime  by 
meant  of  Sulphlaric  Acid, — Large  quantities  of  this  acid  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  leaA  and  other  commercial  acetates,  white 
lead,  and  emerald  green  ;  also  in  the  preparation  of  the  inferior  class  of 
pickles,  &c.  &C.  Mudi  of  the  rough  acid  is  sent  fh>m  Wales  to  London, 
and  purified  by  re-distillation.  This  rough  acid  is  obtained  in  Wales  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  following  manner: — ^A  cast-iron  cylinder, 
about  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  closed  at  one  end,  is  fitted  with  an 
iron  rod  passing  through  its  interior,  and  fUmished  with  numerous  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  iron,  which  reach  fdmost  from  the  centre  rod  to  the  inner 
sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  screwed  on  so  as  to 
be  readily  remoyed  at  any  time  when  the  cylinder  is  to  be  cleaned  or 
repaired.  This  end  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  occupying  a 
space  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  the 
oiher  one-third  is  occupied  by  a  moveable  door,  closing  an  aperture 
through  which  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  may  be  removed ;  through 
this  upper  part  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  above-mentioned  passes,  and  is 
attached  to  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  a  rotatory  motion  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  rod  and  its  appendages,  and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder 
are  kept  in  continual  agitation.  This  vessel  is  termed  an  agitator.  It  is 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  mass  of  brickwork  or  masonry.  At 
Its  upper  part  is  an  opening,  through  which  the  acetate  of  lime,  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  is  passed  ;  motion  is  given  either  by  steam  or  manual 
power.  When  the  mixture  is  complete  the  door  is  opened,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cylinder  discharged  into  a  tub  or  other  vessel  placed  under- 
neath the  front  of  the  cylinder.  The  pulpy  mass  is  next  transferred  to 
shallow  iron  trays  two  feet  wide  and  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  and 
two  inches  deep.  These  are  placed  in  cast-iron  cylinders  about  five  feet 
long  and  three  feet  wide,  and  each  layer  of  trays  is  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other  by  means  of  iron  rods  placed  between  them  ;  the  cylinders 
are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  and  the  acetic  acid  passes  off 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  which  is  condensed  by  passing  it  through  leaden 
worms  immersed  in  cold  water. 

This  impure  acid,  which  is  contaminated  with  sulphurous  add  and  free 
sulphur,  produced  by  the  re-action  of  the  tarry  matter  of  the  acetate  of 
lime  or  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  then  run  into  leaden  vessels,  placed 
In  an  iron  cylinder  and  submitted  to  distillation.  The  liquid  product  is 
condensed  by  passing  it  through  an  earthenware  worm.  The  acid  in  this 
state  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead.  Fifteen  cwt.  of 
brown  acetate  of  lime,  with  seventy-five  percent,  of  sulphuric  acid  of  spedflc 
gravity  1.770,  uid  ten  gallons  of  water,  produce  about  1500  pounds  of 
rough  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.070.  Sometmes  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
is  employed.  On  the  small  scale  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

Acetate  of  Lime.    Sulphuric  Add.       Water.       Acetic  Acid.       Specific  gravity, 
lbs.  lbs.  Um.  lbs. 

13  Grey 9  15  produced  21^ 1.056 

12     ••    9  10        '«         17    1.078 

12  Brown 9  15        •*         18    1.050 

On  the  large  scale,  one  ton  and  a  half  of  rough  acetic  acid,  of  specific 
gravity  1.050,  should  be  obtained  from  one  ton  of  good  acetate  of  lime,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid.  Acetate  of  lime  may  be  so 
prepared,  and  the  decomposition  and  rectifying  processes  so  carried  on, 
that  the  acid  obtained  is  not  readily  distinguishable  from  that  obtidned 
from  acetate  of  soda. 

At  some  works  copper  stills,  set  over  the  naked  fire,  are  employed,  and 
the  acid  is  redistilled  in  copper  stiUs,  set  in  a  sand-heat.  Iron  stills  of 
various  sizes,  with  a  fiat  cover,  formed  of  magnesian  lime  stone,  or  of  rough 
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bornt  day,  or  of  metallic  tin,  are  also  used.  Large  stills  are  not  deairable, 
because  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  decomposition  of  the  acetic 
acid  is  readily  effected,  in  oonseqaence  of  the  destruction  which  a  portion 
of  the  mass  in  contact  with  the  bottom  undergoes,  whilst  all  the  acid  con- 
tained in  it  is  being  driven  off.  The  distillation  should  be  begun  with  a 
gentle  fire,  and  should  be  carried  on  without  much  increasing  the  heat. 


ON  THE  IMPURE  PTBOMGNITE  OF  ALUMINA  AS  A 

MORDANT  FOR  RED  COLOURS. 

With  a  few  Bemarhs  en  Mordants  in  general, 

BY  F.  GRACE  CALVERT,  ESQ.,  F.C49. 

Member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Tarin,  &c 

Oh  reading  the  interesting  articles  on  Pyrolignites  and  Acetates 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  I  am  induced  to  com- 
municate a  few  &cts  which  I  have  ascertained  relating  to  the  impure 
pyrolignite  of  alumina,  commonly  termed  among  dyers  and  calico-printers, 
red  liquor,  extensively  employed  as  a  mordant  to  obtain  fine  Turkey  reds, 
or  red,  pinks^^ocdates,  Ac,  on  calico,  cotton  yam,  linen  cloth,  and  thread. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  calico-printer  that  this  dyeing 
agent  should  be  always  of  one  strength,  and  contain  the  same  amount 
of  mordant,  especially  as  the  various  shades  of  madder  reds  and  pinks  fixed 
on  cloth  depend  on  the  relative  strengths  of  the  mordants  employed,  pre- 
viously to  the  cloth  passing  into  the  madder  becks. 

Before  discussing  the  difierent  red  mordants  found  in  trade,  let  us 
briefly  consider  what  a  mordant  in  general  is,  and  more  particularly  what 
are  the  properties  of  a  red  liquor,  and  the  composition  it  should  have  to  be 
considered  of  a  first-rate  quality. 

A  mordant  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  substance  which  has  an 
affinity  for  colouring  matters.  But  ^s  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
mordant,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  also  have  an  affinity  for  the  cloth, 
and  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  colouring  matter  and  the  doth,  two 
substances  which,  of  themselves,  have  often  no  affinity.  It  is  also  essen- 
tial that  the  mordant,  although  applied  to  the  cloth  in  a  soluble  state, 
should  have  the  property  of  becoming  insoluble,  or  but  sparingly  soluble, 
in  water.  Again,  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  mordant  in  combining 
with  the  colouring  matter,  should  add  to  its  brilliancy  and  richness.  Now 
there  are  but  few  bodies  which  combine  all  these  properties,  and  out  of  all 
the  metallic  oxides  we  know  only  seven  or  eig^t  which  can  be  used  as 
mordants;  these  are  alumhia,  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  copper,  tin,  cobalt, 
and  lead.  An  example  of  the  affinity  and  influence  of  mordants  is  shown 
by  a  piece  of  calico  dyed  in  madder,  and  although  the  essential  colouring 
principle  of  madder  is  of  an  orange  red  (<jdizanne%  it  nevertheless  produces 
black,  purple,  or  lilac  with  oxide  of  iron,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  iron  mordants,  and  red,  pink,  &c.,  when  alumina  has  been  fixed ;  and 
with  a  mixture  of  the  two,  chocolate  or  puce  colours  are  the  result.  These 
different  colours  come  fh>m  one  colouring  principle,  the  difference  being 
only  due  to  the  mordants. 

A  mordant,  then,  may  be  defined  as  a  substance  which  has  an  affinity 
for  the  doth- and  for  the  colouring  principle,  and  which  can  so  modify  its 
moticular  arrangements  as  to  reflect  various  rays  of  light.  The  chemical 
nature  of  the  oxide  or  add  is  of  great  importance  in  the  application  of 
mordants.  The  add  should  be  volatile,  and  have  but  a  weak  affinity  for 
its  base,  and  which  can  be  easily  driven  off  by  a  moder%te  heat,  such  as 
acetic  acid.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  an  acid  should  be  diosen  which 
has  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  subHMlt.    For  example,  when 
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oxBbite  of  alnmiiia  k  applied  to  doth,  and  thia  Bobnilted  to  tbe  aotioii  of 
•team,  a  sub-salt  ie  produced  which  has  an  aflimty  for  the  eloth.  The 
hifluenoe  of  the  base  is  considerable,  and  it  should  be  such  as  to  retain 
water  as  a  hydrate,  for  if  it  be  com^etely  dishydrsted  it  loses  its  afflnilgr 
for  colouring  prindpleB.  This  &et  is  easily  proved  by  boiling  a  eolonriag 
principle  with  hydnrte  of  alumina,  or  with  anhydroaa  alumina,  and  also 
when  the  mordanted  cloths  are  passed  on  too  highly  heated  cylinders  to 
dry  them* 

The  red  mordant  is  fixed  on  the  part  required  of  a  piece  of  calico  by 
thickening  it  with  calcined  fiurina,  and  far  every  gallon  of  liquor  generally 
from  four  to  six  pounds  of  fiurina  are  employed. 

The  calico  is  Uien  printed  by  copper  roUers,  and  afterwards  exposed  in 
large  rooms  for  from  two  to  four  days,  when  the  pyrolignous  acid  gradu- 
ally flies  ofij  and  leaves  on  the  cloth  a  very  basic  acetate  and  sulphate  of 
alumina.  The  pieces  are  now  ready  to  pass  into  a  hot-bath,  composed  of 
70  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  of  cow-dung  per  800  to  350  galloDs  of  water,  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  180°.  Sometimes  cow-dung  is  repUoed  by  a  snbstilnte 
called  dung-substitute,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mereer,  an  eminent  practical 
diemist  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  conqposed  of  sulphactes,  carbonates, 
and  phosphates  of  lime  and  soda. 

The  object  of  this  operation,  which  renders  the  cloth  fit  to  pass  into  Ibe 
dyeing  madder  becks,  is  to  remeive  all  or  nearly  all  the  sulphuric  add  of 
the  tribadc  sulphate  of  alumina,  together  with  all  the  acetic  add  whidi 
may  remain  combined  with  tbe  alumina. 

A  good  red  raorctont  must  therefore  be  one  whidi,  when  fixed  on  the 
doth  will  loose  nearlv  all  its  acetic  add  when  exposed  to  the  atmospheK, 
and  leave  a  very  basic  salt 

There  is  a  very  easy  method  which  I  haie  found  out  of  aseertaining  this 
point,  it  consists  in  evaporating  some  of  the  mordant ;  if  it  is  good,  a 
deposit  of  a  very  basic  sulphate  of  alumina  will  separate  fhmi  the  liqwr 
and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessd  in  white  flo^s,  aa  the  liquor  oools. 

The  next  point  to  enquire  into  is  the  compoeitten  whidi  a  red  mordant 
should  have. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  as  alvnuna  is  the  intermediate  fixing 
agent,  the  pyrolignite  of  alumina  by  its  ea^  decomposition  into  acetic 
acid  and  alumina  would  be  the  one  pieferred ;  bnt  praetioe  has  shown 
that  a  sulpho-aoetate  of  alumina  gives  the  best  lesulfeB,  and  whidi  is  com- 
poaed  as  follows : 

And  prepaced  by  mixing  togetiier 

453  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  alum. 

879  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  StSlbs.  of  pywMgiite  of  lead. 

1132  lbs.  of  water. 
Or, 

883  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ahmiBa. 

370  lbs.  of  acetate  of  kad^  or  315  Iht.  of  pyroligBita  of  lead. 
1132  lbs.  ef  water. 
Or, 

453  lbs.  of  alum,  and  a  quantity  of  solutien  of  pysaQgidtB  of  iiine, 
aBOontingio  158  lbs. 
Or, 

883  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  alnittina  with  tiie  aama  anunnt  of  pyroUgnlte 

of  liUM. 

These  substaneea  are  well  stimd  together  fat  several  hours,  oooi- 
plete  double  ^^composition  ensues,  sidj^iate  €i  lead  is  deposited,  and 
sulpho-aeetate  of  alumina  remains  in  sohition  with  one  equivalent  of  sul- 
phate of  ammania,  proceeding  finNn  the  ammnmiafflii  alam  employed,  as 
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only  two  eqninOenlB  of  enlphiirie  add  are  raaoTed  from  tiie  four  which 
ahnaoMiteiiia. 

Bat  aa  tulphate  of  ammonia  i«  of  no  nae  in  the  prooeaa  of  iwA^^o^^ting 
tloth,  and  as  it  may  he  oonaidoedaa  increasing  the  priee  of  the  articles  to 
the  manufacturer,  a  yeiy  intelligent  firm  of  this  town  has  had  the  good 
idea  of  replacing  ammoniacal  alum  hy  sulphate  of  Alumina^  thus  not  only 
rendering  the  liquor  che^er ;  hut  as  their  liquor  marks  the  sane  stiength 
as  that  of  other  manufacturers,  namely,  8p.gr.  1.085,  or  17  Twaddle. 
The  red  mordant  D  of  this  firm  *v>wtrft^nff  a  laiiger  *nionnt  of  usefhl  agent 
under  the  same  hulk  of  fluid. 

The  following  analyses  deariy  show  this  poiat  :— 

ooxpoarnoN  or  four  mordants  per  gallok. 


SDBgTAHUBI. 


Alnw^^nil ^ 

Sulphuric  Add  ^... 

Acetic  Acid    

Ammonia  &  Water 


A1,Q 


vormux^a. 


iO„SO,,2C«H,0, 
4-N  H,  SO,  HO. 


MORDANT  A. 


OKA,   IK 

1680.U 

2642.5 

3369.8 

^74.1 


ox.  OBS. 

3     18 

6  2012800 

7  307 
1  236 


MORDANT  B. 


ORAIHS. 

1880.0 

.0 

3570.0 

.910.0 


OC  OBS. 

4  19 
6  178 
8  70 
2    35 


FOBMUUL. 

AltO^  2SOsC4Hi 
0,4-N  H„  SO,  HO. 


MORDANT  C. 


osAuia. 
1239.0 
3017.0 
1281.7 

.653.1 


oz. 

2 

6 

2 

1 


ou. 
365 
395 
406 
215 


VORMULA. 

Al,  0,+S0„  2  C* 
H,0,. 


MORDANT  D. 


01UIXI. 

2164.4 
1664.6 
3679.2 


OC 

4     416 
3    323 

8     179 


^ 


From  these  results  it  is  easy  to  peroeiTe  that  the  composition  of  red 
liqmns  yaries  a  great  deal  in  Manchester,  and  that  it  ia  of  importance  to 
our  extensive  caBco-|»rHtting  firms  to  inquire  more  than  they  at  present 
do  into  the  composition  of  their  red  mordants.  By  doing  so  I  Imto  bo 
doubt  th^  wiU  orriye  at  two  ends,  yiz.,  account  hotter  than  th^  do  for 
the  sup^ority  of  some  prints  over  otiiers,  and  discover  why  certain  per- 
sons alwi^s  believe  the  peenUsr  red  OMMdont  th^  empk^  the  best ;  aiul  if 
results  do  not  come  up,  attribute  failures  to  the  madder.  Sec 

I  may  oaention  here  a  fraud  or  two  which  I  have  disoovefed  in  the 
pyrolignite  of  iron,  or  black  liquor,  employed  by  calieo-printers  and  dyers 
tar  obtaining  black,  grey,  maroon,  dbecolate,  &c.  It  is  but  just  to  state 
that  this  fraad  is  mainly  owing  to  the  dyers  and  calico-printers  themselves, 
who  reqmre  articles  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  be  produced. 

The  products  added  into  some  Uadc  liquors  are  muriate  or  suli»hate  of 
iron  in  ptoportione  Tar^g  fitom  ten  to  thirty  per  oent.  To  detect  them 
the  blade  liquor  is  treated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  whidi,  in  throwing  down 
the  oxide  of  iron,  produces  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda — ^the 
whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  liquor  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  calcined  to  destroy  organic  matter,  leaves  a  residue  which, 
on  being  dissolved,  gives,  after  hemg  rendered  acid  with  nitric  acid,  a  white 
curdy  ptecipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  white  pulverulent  one  with 
nitrate  of  baryta,  if  chlorides  or  sulphates  are  present  in  the  liquor. 

HEAT  Am)  LIGHT. 

Mblloni  has  just  published,  in  French,  at  Naples,  the  first  part  of  a 
work,  entitled  "  La  Thermocrote  ;  otc,  h  CbbraUon  Calorifigue,"  the  object 
of  which  is  to  show  that  the  luminous  and  calorific  rays  possess  the  same 
heterogeneous  constitutian,  proceed  from  one  agent  only,  and  form  a  single 
series  of  radiations,  port  of  which  affect  the  organs  of  viston,  whilst  &e 
other  is  leyealed  to  our  senses  only  by  phenomena  which  accompany  the 
heating  of  bodiea.  In  short,  that  rays  of  heat  are  distinct  in  kind  and 
properties  like  liie  rays  of  different  colours,  which,  differing  in  reArangi- 
bility,  compose  white  light. 
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OIL  FOB  LUBRICATINa  MACHINERY. 

M.  BouDBT  deBcribes  an  oil,  which  the  French  call  Viard,  used  for  greasing 
machinery.  It  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  caoutchouc,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  to  fifty  parts  of  rape-oil,  and  applying  heat  until  the  caoutchouc  is 
nearly  all  dissolved.  This  oil  is  more  unctuous  than  most  of  the  oils  used 
for  machinery,  and  is  not  so  much  affected  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  by  other  influences  to  which  it  may  be 
exposed.  It  remains  fluid  at  temperatures  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  a^d  offers  little  obstruction  to  the  commencement  of  motion  in  the 
machines. 

M.  Boudet  suggests  the  following  method  of  determining  the  proportion 
of  caoutchouc  contained  in  this  kind  of  oil : — A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
oil  is  saponified  with  potash,  and  the  dry  soap  treated  with  spirit,  which 
dissoWes  the  soap  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  leaves  the  caoutchouc  The 
insoluble  residue  is  washed  with  water  containing  a  sixth  part  of  spirit. — 
Journal  de  Pharmacie*       

PRESERVATION  OF  PROTOSULPHATE  OF  IRON. 

BT  X.  GIOTANNI  BUSPIKi. 

Thb  extreme  fiicility  with  which  protosulphate  of  iron  passes  to  the 
state  of  persulphate  when  exposed  to  the  air,  has  induced  many  Chemists 
to  seek  an  easy  and  sure  method  of  preventing  this  oxidation.  Selmi, 
G^seler,  Bousdorff,  Abich,  Boudet,  and  Foma,  have  each  in  their  turn 
devised  methods  of  preservation,  which  have  not  been  found  to  answer 
perfectly.  M.  Ruspine  having  directed  his  attention  to  the  same  subject-, 
and  tried  several  processes,  recommends  the  following  as  the  best: — The 
crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  perfectly  pure,  are  dried,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  on  taking  them  out  of  the 
mother-liquor.  They  are  then  put  into  a  drying-closet,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  86°  Fahr.,  where  they  soon  effloresce.  As  soon  as  the  salt  has 
been  reduced  to  this  state,  it  is  rapidly  powdered,  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve,  and  put  into  well-stopped  bottles.  Thus  prepared,  the  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  purity, 
although  exposed  to  air  and  to  the  influence  of  light.  It  will  form  a  clear 
solution,  and  will  contain  only  a  trace  of  persulphate,  which  will  be  of 
little  consequence.  The  preservation  of  the  salt  is  due,  in  this  case,  to  the 
abstraction  of  interposed  water  not  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination, 
which  is  always  present  in  the  crystals  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  which, 
under  the  influence  of  air,  causes  the  peroxidation  of  the  salt.— J<Minia/  de 
Chime  Midieak,  

ON   POLYPODY. 

BY  X.  LANDBBEB. 

Pofypodivm  wigare  is  very  scarce  in  Greece,  where  it  grows  in  the  woods 
of  £utx>ca  and  Arcadia.  The  root  is  called  by  the  country  people  Pohf- 
podniza  or  JDendrophtiri  ( Arvd/)o6^€<pt).  The  decoction  of  the  root  is  used 
as  a  wash  in  Tmea  capitis  and  Herpes  serpiginosa. 

ON  SOPHORA. 

BT  X.  LjLNDBBXB. 

Sophora  Japoniea  and  iS.  heptaphyUa^  both  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
yield  the  radices  and  semina  antickoierica.  They  hare  been  employed 
against  cholera.  The  seeds  are  imbedded  in  a  viscous  mass,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  produces  remarkably  drastic  effects,  even  in  doses 
of  three  to  four  grains.— PAorm.  Central- Blati,  No.  34,  1650,  p.  527. 
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ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ANHYDROUS  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

BT  WOHLBB. 

Thb  preparation  of  anhydrous  prassic  acid  is  much  £Eu:ilitated,  according 
to  Wohler,  by  elevating  the  neck  of  the  retort  to  an  angle  of  45^,  and  noir 
and  then  slightly  cooling  it,  so  that  most  of  the  water  may  be  condensed 
aad  flow  back  ;  the  liquefaction  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  not  to 
be  feared.  Between  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  U  tube  containing  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  he  recommends  the  introduction  of  another  vessel 
with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  rough  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  the  tube  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  water  of  86°  F.  If  the  high  condensing  vessel  be  surrounded 
with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  common  salt,  the  prussic  acid  is  immediately 
crystallized.  The  latter  is  developed  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  tea  parts  of 
prussiate  of  potash,  seven  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  fourteen  parts  of 
water,  over  an  open  charcoal  fire.  The  residue  may  be  converted  into 
Prussian  blue  by  boiling  it  with  commercial  nitric  add.— Ceii<rvi/  BlatL^ 
MO,  zzxni.,  1850. 

ON    ERVALENTA. 

BT  PROF.  DB.  80HBNK. 

The  remedy  sold  by  Dr.  Warton,  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Eroalenta, 
is.  according  to  Chevallier,  lentil  meal;  whereas,  according  to  Buchner 
(Rep.,  B.  xciL,  p.  78),  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  bean-flour.  Dr. 
Schenk  obtained  a  specimen  firom  Buchner,  and  gives  the  following 
description  of  it : — Ervalenta  is  a  moderately  fine,  light  yellow  powder ; 
grating  between  the  teeth.  Both  by  the  lens,  as  well  as  by  rubbuig 
between  the  fingers,  coarser  and  finer  particles  arc  discovered,  the  former 
appearing  under  the  lens  to  consist  of  particles  having  a  faintly  glittering 
and  crystalline  appearance.  The  taste  of  the  powder  agrees  with  that  of 
the  flour  of  beans  (P/uiseoUt  vulgctris),  and  is  only  distinguished  Arom  it  by 
the  whiteness  of  the  latter.  The  peculiarly  disagreeable  taste  of  ervalenta 
suggesting  its  origin  from  one  of  the  papilionacesB,  the  author  had  pre- 
pared flour  of  Ertntm  Eroilioy  Vicia  Faba,  and  Phaseohu  vulgaris,  but  found 
it  to  agree  in  colour  with  none  of  them,  but  in  taste  with  bean-flour. 
The  colour  agrees  mostly  with  the  flour  of  Indian  com,  but  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  prepared  fh>m  the  ydlow  grains.  Ervalenta  also  contains 
a  large  number  of  small,  yellow,  pale  brown  and  dark  brown  particles, 
a.  Under  the  microscope  we  observe  a  large  number  of  single  starch  grains 
of  various  size,  partly  of  a  globular,  oval,  or  obtusely-triangular  form, 
frequently  furni&ed  with  protuberances.  They  have  all  a  longitudinal, 
central  cavity,  with  latertd  branches,  which,  in  a  certain  position,  appears 
as  a  longitudinal,  but  generally  as  a  stellate  slit.  Furthermore,  fragments 
of  cells,  cellular  tissue,  and  isolated  cells,  both  of  which  contain  starch 
grains  and  a  fine  granular  substance  which  is  coloured  brown  by  iodine. 
The  small  lumps  of  this  granular  substance  float  freely  in  water,  and  not 
nnfrequently  endose  isolated  starch  grains.  /3.  In  the  same  proportion,  as 
the  foregoing  substances,  are  found  fragments  of  cellular  tissue  of  various 
size,  the  cells  of  which  endose  polyfaedric  starch  grains  with  a  gbbular 
central  cavity.  The  cells  of  these  fragments  are  large,  of  rhomboidal 
form,  and  contain  each  a  great  number  of  starch  ffrains,  each  of  which  is 
again  surrounded  by  a  membrane.  I^o  isolated  polyhedric  starch  globules, 
not  enclosed  in  cells,  are  perceived. 

The  starch  globules  mentioned  under  a,  are,  fh)m  the  nature  of  the 
cavity,  starch  from  the  cotyledons  of  papilionacesB.  On  comparing  them 
with  the  different  sorts  of  flour  from  these  plants,  they  were  found,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  constituents,  to  be  identical  with  the  starch  imd 
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meal  of  Phaseolus  vidgarit.  One  ingredient  of  the  ervalenta  is,  therefbre, 
b^m-flonr.  Those  fragments,  however,  mentioned  under  jS  appertain  to 
the  seeds  of  Indian  com  (Zea  Jt/oyt).  The  starch  is  such  a  characteristic 
constituent  of  these  seeds  tliat  they  cannot  be  mistaken,  since  the  mealy 
jMUts  as  well  as  the  homy  parts  contain  the  starch,  as  described  above, 
and  also  the  enclosing  cells.  The  second  ingredient  is,  therefore,  floor  of 
Indian  com.  The  yellow,  the  light  brown,  and  dark  brown  particles 
proved  to  be,  upon  a  comparison  with  the  respective  seeds,  the  epidermis 
of  the  seeds  of  beans  and  of  Indian  com.  The  larger,  opaque,  crystalline 
particles  are  chiefly  peculiar  to  the  seeds  of  Indian  com,  but  partly  also 
to  those  of  beaxis.  Besides  these  constituents  nothing  could  be  discovered 
with  the  microscope,  nor  could  any  purgative  substance,  soluble  in  water, 
be  discovered  in  it  by  chemical  tests. 

Ervalenta  is,  therv^ore,  ooniposed  of  nothing  else  but  a  mixture  of  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  parts  of  bean-flour  and  the  flour  of  Indian  com.  From  the 
first  it  derives  its  taste,  and  from  the  latter  the  colour,  which  is  modified 
by  the  bean-flour.  As  most  firagments  of  the  epidwmis  of  the  beans  are 
light  brown,  it  is  particularly  prepared  with  the  varieties  <Mf  the  garden- 
bean  with  white  and  light-brown  seeds. — Buckner's  Bep,,  No.  zv.,  p.  321. 


SUCCINIC  ACID  FKOM  THE  RESIDUE  OF 
SP.  ^TUBRIS  NITBOSL 

BY  O.  BBICH. 

Ik  the  add  residue,  obtiuned  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  nitric 
add,  in  the  preparation  of  sp.  SBtheris  nitrosi,  Rdch  found  formic  add  onee 
only ;  but  in  several  cases  (at  least  in  the  collected  residues  preserved 
from  one  to  four  years)  he  found  oxalic  and  malic  adds,  and  always 
soochuic  acid.  These  residues  were  manufactured  into  malate  of  lime, 
and  from  this  succinic  add  was  prepared  by  fbrmentation  with  decayed 
dbM^^CenitnU  Blalt,  No.  xxxviii,  1850,  p.  606. 


ON  THE  WATERY  EXTRACT  OF  ALOES. 

BT  V.  L.  WINCKLSB. 

AoGOBDZNO  to  Winckler,  when  powdered  aloes  is  rubbed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  cold  water,  it  dissolves  and  assumes  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  If  this  solution  be  gradually  mixed  with  more  water,  the  substance 
of  the  aloe  is  decomposed  into  an  easily  soluble  compound  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bitter  principle  of  aloes,  with  a  small  proportion  of  resin; 
and  another  compound  consisting  of  the  reversed  proportions  of  these  two 
substances.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  control  the  degree  to  which  the 
separation  of  the  resin  ftt)m  the  bitter  matter  is  to  be  Effected.  For  per- 
fectly removing  all  the  ream,  at  least  sixty  to  eighty  times  the  weight  of 
water  is  required.  The  bitter  principle  of  aloes  devoid  of  resin  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  aloes  in  six  or  eight  parts  of  boiUng-water  ;  and  then 
saturating  the  solution  with  sulphate  of  soda ;  when  cold,  the  solution, 
which  is  now  free  from  resin,  is  poured  off*  from  the  predpitated  sulphate 
of  soda  and  resin,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  From  the  residue  the  aloe** 
bitter  is  removed  bv  aloohoL  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  solutions  of  salts, 
and  possesses  in  a  high  d^^ree  all  the  properties  of  the  aloe-extract.  All 
the  extracts  prepared  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeias  contain  large  pro- 
portions of  resin. — Central  Blatt,  No.  xxxvii.,  1850,  p.  592. 
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IMPUBITIES  AND  ADULTERATIONS  OF  IODINE. 

BT  DB.  HBBZOO. 

Thb  usual  characteristics  of  the  purity  of  iodine  are  its  perfect  solu- 
bility in  alcohol  and  its  volatility  by  heat ;  both,  however,  aro  very  fallible. 

The  impuritiea  of  iodine  consist  mostly  of  accidental  admixtures, 
namdly,  watery  ddoride  of  iodine^  cyanide  ofkdme,  and  clap  fallen  in  as  lute; 
but  also  of  intentional  adulterations,  such  as  water,  chloride  of  magneeiwn, 
pbmbago,  coal,  biack  oride  of  mangameeey  eulfkwret  of  antimony,  galena,  eand, 

1.  Water, — Its  proportion  amounts  sometimes  to  ten  per  cent.,  and^is 
frequently  owing  to  the  presence  of  other  substances,  e.  ^.,  chloride  of 
iodine  or  chloride  of  magnesium. 

2.  Chloride  of  Iodine. — Iodine  adulterated  with  this  substance  has  a 
strong  disagreeably  pungent  smell  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  Terr  similar  to 
tikat  oif  cyanide  of  iodine.  The  author  considers  it  remarkable  that  this 
adulteration  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  since  in  the  preparation  of 
iodine  on  the  large  scale  metallic  chlorides,  which  might  give  rise  to  the 
fbrmation  of  chloride  of  iodine,  are  not  always  excluded. 

If  chloride  of  iodine  be  present  it  is  detected  by  the  addition  of  water, 
'  which  quickly  becomes  brownish  yellow,  and  shows  by  its  reaction  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pure  iodine,  however,  dUssolves  with  diflt- 
culty. 

The  chlorine  is  easily  detected  by  treating  the  iodine  with  metallic  iron 
and  water,  removing  the  iron  by  carbonate  of  potash,  saturating  with 
acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  chlorine  as  chloride  of  silver. 

3.  Qfamde  qf  2odine,-^The  author  thinks  that  the  presence  of  cyanogen 
is  due  to  the  small  marine  animals  which  are  always  unintentionally,  or 
to  the  larger  ones,  which  are  intentionally,  mixed  up  with  the  sea-plants 
tfWDi  which  kelp  is  prepared,  and  which  on  being  heated  form  combinations 
of  cyanogen  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  ashes.  In  order  to  disoover 
cyanogen,  the  iodine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  pure  caustic  potash  lye,  the 
sohition  evaporated,  and  the  residue  heated  to  redness,  or  the  iodato  of 
potash  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  order  to  avoid  afterwards 
all  reaction  of  iodine  upon  the  addition  of  acids,  which  may  easily  inter* 
mpt  the  experiment.  The  mixed  sesquichloride  aiid  m^otochloride  of  iron  is 
then  added,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  takes  place.  This  is  redissolved  by 
muriatic  acid,  and  if  cyanide  of  potassium  be  present  a  greenish  blue  or 
Uae  residue  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  remains  b^iind. 

4.  Claw  is  not  always  intentionally  added,  but  is  often  introduced  as  lute. 

5.  Chioride  of  Maaneeiwm* — The  author  found  this  once  only  in  some  very 
nipist  iodine,  by  shaking  it  with  water,  and  volatilizing  the  iodine  by  heiU 
£rom  the  solution.  The  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  on  adding 
water  to  the  residue,  a  small  quantity  of  white  floccuU  remained  behind ; 
in  the  liquid,  chlorine  and  nuignesium  were  detected. 

^e  o&er  adulterations  above-mentioned  the  author  has  never  observed^ 
enaspt  that  with— 

6.  Pkmdfa^e* — This  is  detected  by  the  insolubility  in  alcohol,  by  the 
S^ittedng  grey  red  colour,  which  appears  after  drying,  the  little  change 
and'  diminution  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  by  its  capability  of  beioig 
atteaeted  by  the  magnet. 

7.  Coal  is  detected  by  the  glittering  black  colour,  by  burning  before  the 
btow-pipe,  and  by  the  absence  of  magnetic  attraction. 

&  Black  oTode  of  manganese  on  being  treated  with  muriatic  add,  developeg 
ddorine. 

9.  Sulphwet  of  antimony  is  easily  detected  by  chlorine,  the  iodine,  par- 
ticularly if  somewhat  moist,  becomes,  after  a  short  time,  reddish  brown  by 
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it.  Also  by  solution  in  alcohol,  a  residue  is  left,  which  on  being  heated 
with  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  dissolves  for  the  most  part,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated white  by  water,  and  orange  red  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
blow-pipe  also  very  readily  detects  the  presence  of  antimony  or  sulphuret 
of  antimony. 

10.  Galena  is  easily  discovered  before  the  blow-pipe. 

11.  Another  adulteration  which  is  said  to  have  occurred,  namely,  with 
bitatiraie  ofpoUuJi,  is  sJso  easily  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol. 

As  the  best  mercantile  iodine,  the  author  recommends  the  iodntm 
retffinatum  or  biraffinatum  of  Kahlert,  in  Brunswick.  The  iodum  An^icum 
is  drier  and  purer  than  tlietWum  GalHctan. — Central  BUUtf'So.  xxzix,  1850. 


TESTS  FOR  QUININE. 

BT  DB.  TOGEL,  JUN. 

AccoBDnfo  to  Brandes,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  mixed  with 
chlorine  water,  assumes,  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  an  emerald-green 
colour.  Dr.  Vogel  treated  the  same  solution,  mixed  with  chlorine  water, 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferro-prussiate  of  potash.  The  liquid 
became  dark-red,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  especially  in  the  day-light,  green. 
If  potash  be  added  to  the  liquid  treated  with  chlorine  water,  the  liquid 
becomes  yellow,  like  sulphur.  If  instead  of  clilorine  water,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  be  employed,  a  green  powder  is 
thzx)wn  down.  With  dnchonine  this  reaction  is  not  produced. — Central 
BhUt^  No.  xxxvii,  1850. 


ADULTEEATION  OF  QUINOIDINE. 

BT  OVEBBBCK  AXD  WE68EL. 

Tbb  adulteration  of  quinoidine  with  firom  40  to  64  per  cent,  of  resin  has 
been  observed  by  Overbeck,  Wessel,  and  many  others.  This  quinoidine  is 
characterised  by  its  brittleness,.  It  can  be  easily  powdered,  without  be- 
coming soft,  and  tastes  much  less  bitter  than  the  unadulterated  substance. 
—Central  Blatt^  No.  xxxviil.,  1850,  p.  607. 


ON  THE  TWO  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  OXIDE  OF  TIN, 

BT  O.  0.  WITT8TBIK. 

Thb  cause  of  the  differences  between  the  two  modifications  of  the  oxide 
of  tin,  depends,  according  to  Wittstein,  on  the  difference  of  the  cohesion  and 
of  the  grouping  of  the  molecules.  If  the  hydrated  oxide  of  tin  (stannic  acid 
of  Fremy ),  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  be 
immediately,  after  being  waslied  with  cold  water,  and  while  still  moist, 
examined  by  means  of  a  magnifying  power  of  forty  linear,  the  individual 
particles  of  the  precipitate  caimot  be  recognised,  the  whole  forming  rather  a 
delicate  homogeneous  mass.  Only  at  ISO  times  magnifying  power,  ti^e  author 
was  able  to  distinguish  the  coa4jacent  particles  of  a  globular  or  oval  form, 
varying  in  size.  This  hydrated  oxide  of  tin  is  therefore  amorphous.  A 
portion  of  the  precipitate  having  been  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  water, 
and  placed  under  the  microscope,  appeared  considerably  condensed.  The 
particles  could  then  be  distinguished  when  only  forty  times  magnified,  and 
were  no  longer  globular  or  oval,  but  had  an  angular  or  ayetaUme  form. 
Hydrated  oxide  of  tin,  prepared  from  tin  by  nitric  acid  (the  meta-stannic 
acid  of  Fremy),  forty  times  magnified  and  boiled,  had  completely  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  precipitate,  namely,  its  particles  were  angular  or 
cryeti^me. 
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SeTeral  caaeB  being  known,  where  one  and  the  same  substance  stands  hi 
different  relations  to  solvents,  according  to  its  being  amorphous  or  crys- 
talline (e.  g.  opal  and  quartz),  it  may  easily  be  explained  why  these  two 
hydrates  vary  in  their  relations  to  acids.  The  oxide  prepared  with  nitric 
acid  is  not  dissolved  in  acids,  or  only  with  difficulty,  because  it  is  more 
coherent  and  crystalline,  and  the  oxide  precipitated  from  solutions  is  easily 
dissolved,  because  it  is  more  porous  and  amorphous.  By  boiling  in  water, 
the  latter  becomes  less  soluble  in  acids;  it  is  now  more  assimilated  to  that 
prepared  by  nitric  acid,  having  become  crystalline.  The  next  cause  of 
this  metamorphosis  is  the  heat,  and  the  author  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
this  agent  also  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  oxide  prepared  with  nitric 
acid.  This  change,  so  speedily  product  by  heat,  is,  however,  also  effected 
by  a  prolonged  exposure  to  a  common  temperature.  The  hydrated  oxide 
of  tin,  which  gradually  falls  down  from  solutions  of  chloride  or  nitrate  of 
the  protoxide  of  tin,  dissolves  with  as  much  difficulty  as  that  prepared  with 
nitric  acid,  and  is  also  not  amorphous,  but  crystalline.  The  oxide  of  tin 
becomes  still  more  coherent  and  more  crystalline  by  heating  to  redness, 
when  it  entirely  loses  its  affinity  for  adds. 

The  conclusion  which  the  author  draws  from  these  observations  is,  that 
every  easily  soluble  oxide  of  tin  is  amorphous,  or  all  amorphous  oxide  of 
tin  is  easily  soluble— ail  oxide  of  tin  which  is  dissolved  with  difficulty  or 
not  at  all,  is  cxystalline,  or  all  crystalline  oxide  of  tin  is  insoluble,  or  only 
dissolved  with  difficulty.— ^iicAiisr^«  Rep.,  No.  xv.,  1850. 


A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  SHORT-SIGHTEDNBSa 

BT  DR.  TUBNBULL. 

"  A  FEW  months  ago,  I  observed  that  persons  who  are  short-sighted, 
when  looking  at  objects  at  a  distance,  partially  close  their  eyelids,  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  they  find'in  discerning  them.  This 
action  is  instinctive:  it  is  a  natural  effort  to  adjust  the  eye  to  an  increased 
sphere  of  vision.  It  is  well  known  that  short-sightedness  depends  not 
only  on  convexity  of  the  cornea,  but  also  on  convexity  of  the  lens  ;  and 
having  no  hope  of  being  enabled  to  effect  any  alteration  in  the  structure 
of  the  lens,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  iris,  which  I  found  to  be,  in 
such  persons,  generally  much  dilated.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  con- 
traction of  the  iris  has  the  effect  of  apparently  lengthening  the  convexity 
of  the  cornea,  which  approaches  a  circumscribed  plane,  that  permits  the 
rays  of  light  to  enter  only  in  a  straight  line.  The  effect  of  this  is  obvious. 
The  length  of  vision  hereby  necessiuily  becomes  increased,  and  distant  ob- 
jects are  brought  within  its  range.  It,  therefore,  struck  me,  that  if  we 
could  discover  any  substance  which  could  be  so  applied  as  to  contractihe 
iris,  one  cause  of  the  defect  of  short-sightedness  would  be  remedied.  4ne 
result,  ]  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  most  satisfactory.  In  the  fint  in- 
stance, I  applied  the  extract  of  ginger,  which  was  rubbed  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  over  the  whole  forehead,  with  the  view  of  acting  upon  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Afterwards,  I  substituted  a  concen- 
trated tincture  of  ginger,  of  the  strength  of  one  part  of  ginger  to  two 
parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  The  success  of 
this  application  wa«  remarkable.  In  many  cases  it  had  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  length  of  vision.  In  some  persons  I  found  the  iris  was  not 
much  dilated,  but  very  torpid.  In  these  cases  I  applied  the  concentrated 
tincture  of  pepper,  made  of  the  same  strength,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  tincture  of  ginger.  This  I  used  until  I  observed  that  the  iris  had 
obtained  a  greater  power  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  after  which  I  had 
again  recourse  to  the  tincture  of  ginger. 

*'  This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  attended  with  the  most  signal  success, 
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and  persons  vho  were  extremely  short-sighted  have  very  soon  been  enabled 
to  lay  permanently  aside  their  concave  glasses.  The  best  method,  I  ma^ 
oibeerye,  of  testing  the  improyement  of  the  sight  during  this  treatment,  is 
not  by  taking  a  printed  book,  and  holding  it  near,  and  then  at  a  greater 
dii^anoe  from  the  eyes ;  this  range  of  virion  is  much  too  limited.  It  is 
batter  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  patient  upon  a  distant  oliject,  such  as  the 
brass  k^-hole  of  a  door,  and  by  his  stepping  some  paces  backwaards,  so  as 
to  place  himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  it,  he  wUl  soon  discover  the 
progress  he  is  makingp."— Lancet. 

SALE  OF  POISONS  IN  FRANCE. 

SoMB  time  ago,  a  law  waa  passed  for  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  in 
France,  which  required,  among  other  things,  tiiat  ail  poisons  should  be 
kept  in  a  separate  part  of  the  shop^  under  lock  and  key.  In  framing  this 
law,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  specify  what  are  poisons,  and' this  was 
done  without  consulting  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  who  were  astonished, 
on  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  to  find  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
stock  in  trade  included  in  the  category  of  poisons,  and  placed  under  the 
new  restrictions.  A  memorial  was,  in  conseciuence,  presented  to  the 
ffovemment,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  former  list  has  been  cot 
down  to  the  following : — 

xiST  or  vonoira- 
Cantamed  in  tfie  Schedule  of  die  Decree  of  the  French  Republic  ofJufy  8, 1850, 

^vdrocyanic  acid  j    Digitalis,  extract  and  tincture 

Tne  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids      Tartar  emetic 

and  their  salts  <  Henbane,  extract  and  tincture 

Arsenic  and  its  preparations 
Belladonna,  extract  and  tincture 
Cantbarides,  entire,  in  powder  or 

extract 
Chloroform 

Hemlock,  extract  and  tincture 
Cyanide  of  mercury 
Cyanide  of  potassium 


Nicotine 

Nitrate  of  mercury 

Opium  and  its  extract 

Phosphorus 

Ergot  of  rye 

Stramonium,  extract  and  tincture 

Corrosive  sublimate 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

PstovKsaoR  Fabadat  delivered  the  Bakerian  Lecture  on  Thursday  the 
flSth  of  November,  m^en  he  explained  his  recent  discoveries  in  reference  to 
the  magnetism  of  gases.  He  finds  that  oxygen  is  magnetic,  like  iron,  and 
that  nitrogen  is  not  affected  by  the  magnetic  force,  being  in  this  respect  in 
^A  same  condition  as  a  vacuous  space.  He  also  finds  that  the  magnetism 
cAxygen  decreases  as  the  temperature  of  the  gas  increases,  from  which 
drcumstanoe  the  magnetism  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  suljject  to  con- 
stant variations,  and  it  is  probable  this  wiU  be  found  to  account  fbr  the 
variations  in  the  magnetic  dip.  On  account  of  the  late  period  of  the  month 
it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  this  brief  notice  of  the  communication. 


Instbitctzon  ts  Chesqcal  AjfALTsn  (Quautative).  By  Dr.  C.  EL 
Fbbsenius.  Third  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Lloti>  Bolux3K«  Londm: 
John  Churchill,  Princes  Street. 

This  work,  having  reached  the  third  English  edition,  does  not  require 
a  lengthened  notice  on  the  present  occasion.  Its  character  ia  fully  esteb- 
lidied  as  one  of  the  best  works,  and  certainly  the  most  complete,  that  we 
possess  on  this  subject.    Its  very  completeness,  indeed,  is  sometimes  urged 
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as  a  defect,  for  the  mlnateness  with  which  all  the  Tesults  of  the  re- 
actions indicated  are  described,  renders  it  somewhat  prolix  and  perplexing 
to  students  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  analysis.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study,  and  are  acquainted  with 
the  general  outline  of  the  systematic  course,  minute  details  comprising 
every  modification  which  altered  circumstances  may  induce  in  the  looked 
for  results,  give  increased  value  to  the  work,  and  render  it  a  most  efficient 
guide  for  the  self-taught  analyst. 

Some  inconvenience  was  experienced  in  using  former  editions,  from  the 
frequent  references  made,  in  the  systematic  course,  from  one  paragragh  to 
another.  This  has  been  to  a  great  extent  remedied,  in  the  present  edition, 
by  having  bold  marginal  numbers  attached  to  the  paragraphs,  by  which 
reference  is  greatly  &cilitated. 

Makitaii  op  Qttaijtaitvb  Araltsis.    By  Bobbrt  Gallowat,  F.C.S. 
John  Churdull. 

This  little  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  analysis.  All 
details  relating  to  the  less  fniquently  recurring  results  are  omitted,  whilst 
first  principles  are  fsimiliarly  explained,  together  with  the  broad  features  of 
the  generally  adopted  system  of  qualitative  analysis.  The  autiior,  however, 
is  not  a  mere  copyist  or  compiler,  for  there  are  some  modifications  suggested 
in  the  mode  of  operating  usually  pursued.  Thus,  in  the  precipitation  of 
the  third  group  of  bases,  instead  of  adding  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia, 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium  at  once,  it  is  recommended,  first,  to  add 
nitric  acid,  and  then  diloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia,  by  which, 
alumina,  oxide  of  chromium,  peroxide  of  iron,  phosphates  of  alumina  and 
iron,  and  the  phosphates  and  oxalates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  are  preci- 
pitated; while  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc  are  left  in  solution,  and 
these  are  subsequently  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  aomioniuin.  Then, 
again,  in  the  precipitation  or  magnesia,  arseniate  of  ammonia  is  recom- 
mended in  the  place  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  or  soda.  We  see  in  these 
modifications  of  the  usual  process  of  analysis,  as  well  as  in  the  little 
Manual  in^which  they  are  described,  much  to  commend  them  to  favourable 
consideration. 

Tbb  Elbkbhts  ov  Matssia  Medica  and  Therafbutics.    By  Jonathan 
Fbrbiba,  M.D.,  F.B.6.    Part  1  of  Vol.  XL— To  be  noticed  next  year. 

ERRATA. 

TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACBUTICAL  JOUBNAI^. 

Dear  SiR,>-In  your  last  number,  at  page  229, 1  am  made  to  say  that  I 
obtained  hydrocyanic  acid,  containing  2.7  per  cent,  of  real  add,  by  the  new 
Dublin  formula.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  the  strongest  I  obtained  was  2.48  pet 
cent.  The  acid  of  the  old  Dublin  FharuL  is  stated  by  Christison  to  have 
contained  3.8  per  cent. 

At  page  216  you  say  that  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  in  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  are  not  of  the  same  strength.  I  think  you  nave  not  observed 
the  different  composition  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  The  solutions  named 
will  contain  almost  exactly  the  same  proportionate  quantities  of  morphia. 

I  zemain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  Nov,  2, 1850.  John  Abraham. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THE  FHABUACBimGAI.  JOUBNAI- 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  a  typographical  error  in  my  paper  on  Sp.  ^th. 
Nit.  in  this  month's  Journal,  whidi  I  will  thank  you  to  correct  in  the 
next  number.    Instead  of  add  nitric  fS,  it  should  be  f  J. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

28,  Old  Market  Street,  Brkki,  Nov.  6, 1850.  Jakes  Grant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Adultebation  of  Ibinolabs. — We  received  last  month  a  copy  of 
a  printed  circular,  iasued  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Morris,  being  a  lame 
attempt  to  exonerate  themselyes  from  the  charge  of  adulteration  of  isin- 
glass which  has  been  proved  against  them.  We  did  not  publish  the  circular 
or  allude  to  it,  considering  the  subject  settled,  and  further  comment  unne- 
cessary. We  have  now  received  a  letter  Arom  Mr.  Macord,  being  a  reply 
to  the  above  circular.  For  the  reason  which  induced  us  to  omit  the  cur- 
cular,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  publish  the  reply.  The  fraud  is 
proved— what  more  is  wanted  ? 

A  Country  Druggitt — ^The  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  of  sulphur- 
with  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  noticed  in  this  Journal  more  than  once.  See 
vol.  L,  page  581,  and  vol.  ii.,  page  517. 

Amicus — Formulae  for  Emplastrum  Cerati  Saponis  will  be  found  in  vol. 
iiL,  pages  36  and  81  of  this  Journal. 

(x.  K^.,  M.P.S. — Potassium  is  now  always  prepared  by  decomposing  car- 
bonate of  potash  in  contact  with  charcoal  in  a  wrought-iron  retort.  The 
details  of  the  process  will  be  found  in  any  work  on  the  Elements  of 
Chemistry. 

J*.  5.  (Brighton). — We  are  unable  to  suggest  any  improvements  in  the 
formulae. 

Curiosu*, — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  waterproof 
percussion  caps. 

J,W,  (Melrose)  recommends  the  following  composition  for  preventing 
damp  coming  through  walls.  Cut  gutta  percha  into  small  pieces,  and  dissolve 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  with  moderate  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  painter's 
varnish.  Mix  it  with  ground  white  lead,  and  apply  the  compound  with  a 
painter's  brush.  Two  or  three  coats  should  be  applied.  J,  W.  states  that  he 
has  tried  the  above  with  success  in  two  or  three  cases. 

A  Subscriber. — When  liquor  ammoniae  fort  is  ordered  in  a  prescription, 
the  Chemist  must  use  his  discretion.  In  most  cases,  liq.  ammon.  P.L.  is 
intended,  sometimes  the  strongest  solution.  In  consequence  of  the  changes 
in  the  names,  the  term  is  ambiguous. 

A  Country  Member. — A  Chemist  is  not  liable  to  a  penalty  for  recom- 
mending a  medicine  across  the  counter.  A  licence  is  necessary  for  keeping 
and  using  a  still. 

T.  W,  W,  (Hammersmith). — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  means  of 
completely  disguising  the  smell  of  turpentine.  Essence  of  lemon  is  some- 
times added  for  the  purpose. 

A  Member  (Blackburn). — We  have  no  recipe  for  curling  fluid. 

A,  P.  H.  (Cheltenham). — The  substance  thrown  down  when  rectified 
spirit  is  added  to  the  expressed  juice  of  taraxacum,  has  the  appearance  of 
soft  extract,  but  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  albumen  and  other  inert  con- 
stituents of  the  plant. 
•  J.G.  (Clapton). — ^I'he  author  of  the  production  is  mad. 

X.  O.  X.,  Amator  Scientur, — We  sent  a  long  letter  containing  answers  to 
the  list  of  enquiries  by  post,  as  requested,  which  was  returned  vnth  the 
memorandum,  "  not  culled  for." 

T.  O.  C. — Rub  down  the  gum  with  water  and  strain. 

3fe^ici(«.^~Teaspoonful  is  one  word.    To  make  it  plural,  add  s. 

A  Member  (Brighton). — Digestive  tablets  are  composed  of  rhubarb, 
ginger,  and  other  aromatics,  made  into  the  form  of  a  lozenge  with  sugar. 

A  Qmsiant  Subtcriber  (Dumfries). — Water  gas.    See  Vol.  x.,  No.  3. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  jBloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Commanications  to  the  Eoitob  (to  the  care  of  Mr.  Chubcbill). 
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HOMCEOPATHY. 


"  Diseases  are  sometimes  cured  by  remedies  cftpable  of  prodacing 
an  analogous  affection."— Hippocaates. 

"  Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  the  eye. 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die."--SHAEBBPEAHE. 

**  SimiHa  similibus  curantur."— Hahvexakv. 


Thbbe  is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  The 
philosopher  and  the  quack  alike  profess  to  elucidate  truth,  but  there 
IS  this  distinction  between  their  methods  of  proceeding :  the  philoso- 

Eher  deduces  his  theories  from  established  facts,  the  quack  builds  up 
is  '^  facts^*  on  a  theoretical  foundation. 

The  above  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  and  the  analo^us  observation 
of  Shakespeare  afibrd  evidence  of  acute  and  philosophical  observation ; 
but  the  same  sentiment  distorted  by  Hahnemann  into  a  supposed 
universal  law  of  nature,  involves  an  absurdity  which  is  perfectly 
ridiculous. 

The  doctrine  of  infinitesimal  doses  is  another  absurdity  which 
defies  both  proof  and  contradiction,  since  no  evidence  can  be  deduced 
from  atoms  so  minute  as  to  elude  detection  either  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination, or  by  the  most  delicate  chemical  tests.  If  it  be  the  case 
that  the  potency  of  a  medicine  when  triturated,  secundum  artem, 
increases  in  proportion  to  its  dilution,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
maximum  intensity  is  attained  at  *^  zero,^^  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
quantity  b  reduceid  to  nothing. 

The  ^'  vis  medicatrix  naturce'^  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  homoeopaths, 
and  if  they  had  the  candour  to  confess  this  fact,  the  ground- work  of 
their  theory  might  admit  of  demonstration.  This,  however,  would  not 
suit  their  purpose.  The  inventor  of  infinitesimal  sugar-plums  was 
an  acute  observer  of  human  nature,  and  he  knew  the  value  of  mys- 
tery as  a  vehicle  for  imposition.  Like  the  priest  who  pretended  to 
exhibit  a  hair  from  the  nead  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  during  forty 
years  he  had  never  seen  himself,  this  arch  quacK  relied  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  dupes,  and  suited  the  size  of  the  dose  to  the  amount  of 
their  understanding. 

Another  artifice  of  the  homoeopaths  relates  to  the  r^nlation  of  the 
diet,  and  this  is  ostensibly  founded  not  on  the  appLcabiiity  of  the 
prescribed  reeimen  to  the  physical  state  of  the  patient,  but  on  the 
alleged  interference  of  certain  kinds  of  food  with  the  action  of  the 
mecucine. 

Thus  the  infinitesimal  sugar-plum  is  the  talisman  which  rivets  the 
imagination  and  enchains  the  reason  of  the  patients — it  is  the  charm 
which  reduces  them  to  insane  credulity,  and  consequent  implicit 
obedience. 

When  cases  arise  in  which  the  vis  medicatrix  naturoe  is  not  adequate 
to  the  cure  of  the  dbease,  a  variety  of  tricks  are  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  medicine,  without  unmasking  the 
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sugar-plam  imposition.  Sometimes  strong  medicines  —  morphia*, 
strychnia,  &c. — are  administered  in  appreciaole  doses,  the  patient  not 
bemg  aware  of  the  fact.  Sometimes  patients  are  permitted  to  take  pur- 
gatives or  other  medicines  on  their  own  responsibility,  the  quack  pre- 
tending to  protest  against  the  practice,  and  administering  a  globule, 
professedly  to  counteract  {he  prejudicial  effect.  A  paste  consisting 
jchieOiy  of  aloes  has  been  lately  in  fashion  among  the  crafl.  Patients 
taking  cod-liyer  oil  in  globules,  have,  in  some  instances,  been  allowed 
to  take  the  same  remedy  in  ordinary  doses,  with  the  assurance,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  medicinal  effect  is  attributable  to  the  homceopathic 
dose,  the  other  acting  merely  as  an  article  of  diet.  These  and  other 
similar  subterAiges  may  be  compared  to  the  evasion  of  a  man  who 
sells  a  straw  and  gives  away  a  pamphlet,  or  to  the  trick  of  a  conjuror, 
who  pretends  to  pour  wines  and  liqueurs  out  of  an  eaxptj  bottle. 

Some  of  the  homoeopathic  practices  are  no  less  disgusting  than 
absurd.  A  friend  of  ours  was  lately  requested  by  one  of  tfaesequackB 
to  prepare  a  tincture  of  bugs  for  internal  admmistration.  Tnis  he 
respectfully  declined.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  doctrine  gimilia 
simiUbus  curantur  carried,  that  ^*  syphiline'^  is  administered  to  patients 
suffering  under  secondary  syi^i&s,  and  "  Blennorrhin,'*  which  is 
gonorrhoeal  matter  manipulated  according  to  the  rules  of  homceopathic 
confectionary,  is  mentioned  in  the  Homoeopathic  Archivest  as  a 
remedj^  for  gonorrhea  and  gleet.  On  the  same  princi{)le  the  micro* 
scopic  itch-insect  {Acarus  scabiei)  might  be  clad  m  a  cuirass  of  sugar 
end  administered  as  a  cure  for  toe  itch.  Sulphur,  which  is  the  most 
affectual  remedy  for  this  disease,  is  homoBopatnically  prepared  in  the 
form  of  tincture  as  follows}: — Five  grains  of  sulpiiur,  previouslT 
washed  with  spirit,  are  added  to  100  drops  of  spirit,  m  a  well- 
stopped  bottle,  which  is  twice  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cold 
place  for  twenty-four  hours.  One  drop  of  the  supernatant  iiqoid  is 
oiluted  with  nmety  drops  of  spirit  for  the  first  attenuation.  This  is 
further  diluted  (one  drop  to  nmety)  to  the  thirtieth  degree ! 

Jahr*s  Nouvelle  Pharmacopee  Homoeopaihique^  published  at  Paris  in 
1841,  contains,  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica,  various  disgustii^ 
absurdities,  among  which  are  lachesis^  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake; 
formica  rufa^  the  red  ant ;  aranea  dtademoy  a  species  of  spider ;  rana 
hu/o,  the  toaid;  lacerta  agiUs^  the  lizard;  scarabcais  mJonthoUi,  the 
cockchafer ;  viverra  putorha,  stinking  polecat,  of  which  the  officinal 
part  is  the  fcetid  secretion  from  the  glands  near  the  anus.  The 
4crwme»j  or  fresh- water  cxaba,  are  directed  to  be  pounded  auvx  in 
a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  fine  paste.  This  is  diluted  with  about  twice 
its  volume  of  alcohol^  then  strained,  and  the  liquor  preserved  for 
dilution  in  the  usual  way.  Toadiy  liaunls,  cockdiafers,  and  other 
reptiles  and  insects  are  Drayed  (alive)  in  the  same  manner  I  A  nice 
dose  for  the  fair  denizens  of  jBelgravia ! 

The  author  of  the  above  work  describes  (page  290)  the  administra- 
tion of  physic  by  olfacHon.  This  is  done  by  paning  before  the  nose 
of  the  patient  three  or  four  globules  in  a  snudl  tube.  We  have  heard 
of  a  lady  who^  having  been  subiected  to  this  process  by  her  hom<ro- 
pathic  doctor,  passed  the  fee  before  his  nose  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
then  replaced  it  in  her  pocket. 

*  Dr.  Taylor  has  found  as  much  as  one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  in  a  powder 
profesflcdlj  homcMpathic. 
t  Pnbliahed  at  Ldpsic,  1841.  %  Qain*s  Homoeopathic  Phannaoopona. 
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THE  SELF-SUPPORTING  DISPENSARIES. 

The  real  nature  of  these  '^  self-supporting  '^  charities  is  now,  we 
believe,  generally  understood.  The  subject  nas  been  fully  discussed 
in  the  profession  in  London,  with  a  negative  result,  and  some  of  the 
medical  journals,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  have  exposed  the 
fallacj  of  the  self-supporting  principle,  as  propounded  by  the  authors 
of  this  contradictory  contrivance. 

Experience  has  m  some  instances  confirmed  this  impression.  In 
Banbury,  where  the  experiment  has  had  a  fair  trial,  it  was  a  signal 
failure.  The  Dispensary  was  not  supported  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  originally  intended,  while  a  superior  class,  who  could  well  afford 
to  pay  a  medical  attendant,  avuled  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
Thus  the  poor  derived  no  benefit,  the  medical  men  were  injured,  and 
thejprofession  was  degraded. 

l^ose  instances  which  have  been  adduced  as  illustrations  of  success, 
are,  in  our  opinion,  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  may  happen  that  the 
accumulation  of  pence  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  institution  m  a  state  of 
solvency,  and  to  ftnrnish  salaries  to  a  limited  number  of  medical 
attendants.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  tliat  the  right  persons 
are  benefited,  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  pence  arc  not  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  as  many  shillings  diverted  from  the  legitimate  channel. 

The  possibibty  of  a  "  self-supporting"  dispensary  becoming  involved 
in  debt,  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  odculation.  We  have  been 
informed  that  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  forming  the  long 
list  to  which  we  alluded  last  month,  were  startled  at  finding  themselves 
in  this  prominent  position.  During  the  railway  mania,  many  gentle- 
men were  equally  surprised  to  find  their  names  figuring  on  provisional 
committees  m  which  they  had  taken  no  part,  and  were  no  less  annoyed 
when  a  shower  of  writs  and  lawyers'  letters  informed  them  for  the 
first  time  as  to  the  nature  of  their  liability. 

We  trust  the  provisional  committee  of  this  gigantic  retail  joint- 
stock  Apothecaries*  Company,  will  see  the  prudence  of  guarding 
themselves  against  similar  annoyance. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION.— DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

So  far  as  the  Commissioners  are  enabled  to  judge  at  present.  Che- 
mistry and  Pharmacy  are  likely  to  be  well  represented.  The  entire 
space  of  counter  and  floor  allotted  to  the  metropolitan  exhibitors  of 
all  classes,  is  72,082  square  feet,  and  of  this  906  square  feet  are  to  be 
devoted  to  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  processes  and  products.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  applications  exceeded  the  space  allotted,  but  as 
some  of  the  exhibitors  have  had  a  smaller  amount  of  space  granted 
than  was  applied  for,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  introduce  some 
additional  articles  so  as  to  fill  up  a  few  links  in  the  series  of  chemical 
products,  which  manufacturers  on  application  from  the  Commissioners 
readily  undertook  to  supply. 

To  ensure  a  complete  collection  of  drugs,  &c.,  a  list  has  been 
printed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Pereira,  and  when  the 
period  for  sending  in  specimens  is  further  advanced,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  compare  thb  list  with  the  specimens  in  hand,  and  take 
measures  for  completing  the  series. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesday,  December  11, 1850. 

MB.  INCK,  PRESIDBNT,  DT  THE  CHAIB. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  : 

From  Dr.  Fereira,  specimen  of  Nag-Eassar.    (See  notice  below.) 
'    From  Mr.  Daniel  fianbury.  Seeds  of  Strychnoe  potatorum,  the  Clearing 
Nuts  of  India.—Specimen  of  false  Calumba,  imported  as  Calumba  woo£ 
(See  notice  below.) 

NOTICE  OF  NAG-KASSAR  {MESUA  FERREA,  LINN.). 

BT  JONATHAN  PEBEIBA,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 

Ukdeb  the  name  of  Nag^kassar^  there  have  recently  been  imported 
into  London  the  flower-buds  of  Mesua ferreOy  a  guttiferous  plant, 
growing  in  Java,  Amboyna,  and  Bengal. 

The  buds  are  about  the  size  of  pepper  corns,  and  are 
supj^orted  each  on  a  pedicel  of  about  an  inch  in  length. 
Their  colour  is  orange-brown,  or  that  of  cinnamon ;  their 
odour  is  very  fra^ant,  and  like  that  of  violets  or  orris 
root.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  {Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  605)  that  the  grandees  of  Ava  stuff  their  pillows  with 
the  dried  anthers,  on  account  of  their  fragrance.  The 
Nag-husar.  flowers  and  leaves  are  said  by  Dr.  O.  Shaughnessy  to  be 
Nat  size.)  used  in  Bengal  as  antidotes  to  snake  poisons. 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.,  p.  295,  1795)  gives,  as 
the  proper  Indian  name  of  the  plant,  Ndgacesara,  its  vulgar  name 
being  Nagasar,  By  other  writers  on  Indian  botany  the  name  is 
variously  spelled  Nagsara  or  Nagkesar, 

The  plant  is  figured  by  Rheede  (Hart.  Ufalabaricus,  3  p.  63,  t.  53), 

who  calls  it  Balutta-tsiampacam,  seu  Castanea  Rosea  Indica,    It  is  also 

noticed  by  our  countryman  Ray  {Historia  Plantarum,  p.  1680),  who 

says  it  has  an  odour  of  violets  and  roses. 

On  account  of  its  great  fragrancy  it  might  be  valuable  as  a  perfume . 


ON  AN  ARTICLE  EVIPORTED  AS  CALUMBA  WOO  D, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE  PBODUCB  OF  A  MBNiaVERXUX, 

BT  DANIEL  HANBUBY. 

SoBiE  months  since  there  was  imported  into  London  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  under  the  name  ot  Calumba  Wood,  a  quantity  of 
woody  stems  cut  into  lengths  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  mches,  and 
varying  in  diameter  from  one  to  four  inches.  The  article  was  not 
wholly  unknown  to  druggists,  a  small  quantity  having  appeared  in 
the  market  some  years  before. 

This  wood,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin,  pale,  corky  bark,  is  of  a 
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brigbt  greenish  yellow  colour,  sllghtl  j 
bitter  tMte,  and  devoid  of  odour. 
A  transverse  section  shows  a  small 
compact  medulla,  surrounded  by 
very  porous  woody  tissue,  traTCrsed 
by  remarkably  distinct  medullary 
rays,  each  of  which  divides  at  its 
outer  extremity  into  two  layers, 
which  diverge  and  fbrm  arches  by 
anidn^  with  the  corresponding  pro- 
lougatHOU  of  the  adjoining  rays. 
Be^een  some  of  the  principal  raya, 
smaller  imperfect  rays  are  occa- 
sionally observable.    The  heads  of        ^•"S^'S  ^"^  f^^ 

.,  ■'.  ■   J  i_  <  Wood.    (Katunl ille.) 

the  arches  are  occupied  by  a  loose,         Thi.cuthsBl»eiip™i««lnx«n«n 
shrunken  tissue,  very  diflerent  from         impRaka  tekea  fran  tke  wood 
the  mature  wood,  with  which,  how-         '*»*"■ 
ever,  it  is  in  immediate  contact.    There  is  no  appearance  of  concentric 

This  peculiarity  of  structure  rendered  it  probable  (Jiat  the  Calumba 
wood  might  be  afforded  by  some  plaut  of  one  of  the  three  natural 
orders,  I'iperacae,  Arittolodtiacem,  or  Menitpermacea.  From  the  first 
of  these  it  appears  to  be  separated  by  the  absence  of  a  jointed  struc- 
ture, volatile  acrid  matter,  and  some  other  peculiarities  chBTacteristic 
of  the  pepper  tribe,  wLilo  from  the  diagnostic  characters  of  ihe  wood 
of  the  tworranainingorders  given  by  Decaisoe(Ciwiyto.Rfnrfw^  vol.  T., 
p.  392),  an  origin  among  the  MeaispermacecE  was  inferred. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  this  inference  was  correct,  reference  was 
made  to  Boxburgb's  Flora  Iiidica,  from  which  it  appears  (p.  809),  as 
well  as  from  the  statement  of  Colebrooke  {Lvaaaa  Trara.,  vol.  xiil., 
p.  65)  and  Aindie  {Materia  Indica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461)  that  the  bitter 
yellow  wood  of  the  Meni^xrviurn  fenatratum,  Giertn.  is  employed  as 
a  tonic  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon  ;  and  tliat,  moreover,  this  plant  has 
'been  confounded  by  Europeans  with  the  true  Calurabo,  which  has 
not  been  discovered  in  that  island.  It  will,  however,  be  best  to  give 
the  statement  of  Roxburgh,  which  is  as  follows ; — 

" MeniiptravM  fcnetralMm,  Gart  Sem.  1,'p.  !I9,  t.4G,  f  5.  *  *  T^nnk 
and  large  branches  scandent,  ilout,  thick  and  ligneous.  The  wood  of  a 
deep  lively  yellow  colonr,  and  of  a  pleasant,  bitler  taaie.  •  ■  •  The 
above  description  was  toVen  ftom  spei'imens  sent  to  me  from  Ceylon  by 
General  Macdowall,  who  at  the  same  time,  gave  me  the  following  account 
of  the  plant. 

'  I  have  lately  been  at  some  trouble  to  ditcover  whether  or  not  the  true 
Colombo  rata  it  a  native  of  our  soil,  and  shall  probatdy  remain  in  doubt 
until  I  am  furnished  with  your  opinion.  I  now  forward  a  specimen  of  the 
root,  and  some  of  the  leaves  and  dowers  which  grow  from  the  stem  of  the 
branch.  It  ii  a  very  strong  creeper,  and  the  natives  make  use  of  it  to  tie 
theii  cattle,  and    for  other  pniposet  of  husbandry,   where  ropes  are 

'  Shoulii  this  prove  the  celebrated  Colombo  too*.  I  believe  a  great  quantity 
of  it  might  be  coHeclcd  and  sent  to  Kurope,  wbtre  it  is  in  ^reat  reqoeat, 
but  I  can  scarcely  presume  to  think,  after  all  tlie  labour  of  the  learned 
Thunberg  in  particular,  who  denies  its  existence  here,  that  I  shall  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  it.  Your  opinion  shall  be  dedsire  with  me,  and 
although  it  may  uot  be  that  valuable  medicine,  I  suppose  it  yet  may 
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possess  many  ezceUent  qaalitiee.  It  is  called  hy  the  Cingalese  Venivel- 
geUa  or  Bangwel-geitai  English,  the  knotted  plant.  It  is  in  repute  among 
the  inhabitants,  who  slice  it  into  pieces,  and  after  haying  steeped  it  in 
water  sereral  hours,  swallow  it  with  the  liquid.  They  rooonunfiod  it  as  an 
excellent  stomachic 

'  When  the  seed  ripens,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  offending  you  jome  of 
it  at  all  events. 

*  I  have  sent  you  a  pretty  large  bit  of  the  root,  sawed  from  the  centre  of 
a  knot,  that  you  may  make  an  experiment  upon  it.' 

"Note. — This  is  certainly  not  the  Colombo  Root  of  our  Materia 
Medka.'^IL'' 

The  Cingalese  name  Venivd-gettOj  so  nearly  corresponds  with  that 
of  Weni'WOila'gcEta  applied  by  Moon  (^CatcUogue  of  Indigenous  and 
Exotic  PlaiUs  growing  in  Ceylon^  Colombo,  1821.  p.  70)  to  a  plant  which 
he  calls  Cissampelos  convolvuUiceay  var.  3,  whose  root  be  states  to  be 
medicinal,  that  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  Moon^s  plant  may  prove 
identical  with  the  MenUpermwn  fenestratum  of  Roxburgh. 

It  is  however  evident  that  we  are  without  any  proof  that  Galumba 
wood  is  produced  by  M,  fenestratum,  and  altbougn  from  the  foregoing 
statement  of  Roxburgh  it  may  appear  probable  that  such  is  the  case, 
yet,  as  many  plants  of  this  *genus  are  employed  medicinally  in  the 
countries  of  whidi  they  are  natives,  I  think  it  must  be  ooncluded  that 
there  is  at  present  by  no  means  sufficient  evidence  to  decide  to  which 
species  it  snould  be  assigned. 

Dr.  Pereira  (to  whose  valuable  assistance  on  this  and  on  many  other 
occasions  I  am  greatly  indebted)  has  shown  me  a  curious  old  tract, 
entitled,  ^  Some  Observations  made  upon  the  Calumba  Wood,  otherwise 
called  Calumbaeh,  impoi-ted  from  the  Indies:  shewing  its  admirable 
virtues  in  curing  the  Gout,  and  easing  all  sorts  of  Rhumatioal  Pains. 
Written  by  a  Doctor  of  Physick  in  the  Countrey,  to  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  London^  London  1694.  But  as  this  author 
gives  no  description  of  the  wood,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  to  what 
substance  he  refers,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  Calambac,  or  Aloes 
Wood  of  the  old  pharmacologists,  may  have  been  intended. 

As  the  Calumba  wood  recently  imported  did  not  meet  with  a  ready 
sale,  a  quantity  of  it  was  sawed  into  discs  of  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  in  this  state  offered  as  Calumba  root !  The  appear- 
aooe  of  these  discs  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  genuine 
Calumba  root,  that  there  seems  but  little  dan^r  of  their  being  pur- 
chased in  mistake,  at  least  in  this  country.  The  smoothness  or  the 
sawed  surfaces,  hardness  and  peculiar  ligneous  structure,  together 
with  the  absence  of  starch,  are  quite  sufficient  to  disdnguish  this  drug 
from  the  true  Calumba  root. 

London,  ISth  of  I2th  month,  1850. 


PROPOSED  ANTIDOTE  FOR  STiTAKE  POISON. 

Specimens  of  the  seeds  and  fruit  of  the  Cbdboik,  produce  of  Simaba 
Cedron,  from  Panama,  in  South  America,  were  laid  before  the  Meeting 
by  Dr.  Pereira,  and  extracts  were  read  from  a  paper  by  Sr  W.  J. 
Hooker  describing  their  reputed  virtues  as  an  antidote  against  snake- 
poison.     (See  page  344.) 
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ON  TEUE  OIL  OF  ORIGANUM. 

BT  DiUnEL  HANBUBT. 

In  ft  recent  number  of  the  Fharmaoeutical  Transactions*,  I  endea- 
voured to  proye  that  the  article  sold  in  this  country  as  oil  of  origanum  is, 
in  reality,  the  oil  of  thjme  (Thymus  vulgaris),  under  which  latter  name 
it  is  imported  from  the  south  of  France.  I  further  stated,  that  so  far 
as  my  observations  extended,  true  oil  of  origanum  was  unknown  in 
Enghsh  commerce. 

As  it  appeared  desirable  to  have  an  authentic  specimen  of  oil  of 
origanum  for  comparison,  a  quantity  of  the  herb  was  procured  and 
distilled  with  water  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  plant,  which  was 
chiefly  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheemess,  was  quite  fresh, 
and  very  fully  in  flower  when  submitted  to  distillation.  It  afforded 
an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  yellow  oil,  seventy  pounds  producing 
scarcely  an  ounce.  This  small  produce  may  in  part  be  attributed  to 
the  coolness  and  humidity  of  the  weather  for  some  time  before  the 
plant  was  collected,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in 
Brande^s  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica,  that  a  much  larger  amount  of 
oil  is  usually  obtained.  This  author  states,  "  the  average  produce  of 
essential  oil  from  this  herb  [origanum]  is  one  pound  from  two  hun- 
dred weight ;  but  it  varies  exceedingly  with  the  season  and  culture  of 
theplant." 

Contrasted  with  oil  of  thyme,  oil  of  origanum  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters : — 

1 .  Odour,  which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  peppermint, 
and  entirely  dissimilar  from  that  of  oU  of  thyme. 

2.  Colour,  which  in  oil  of  origanum  is  bright  yellow,  while  the 
ordinary  kind  of  oil  of  thyme  is  of  a  more  or  less  deep  reddish-brown. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  two  oils  is  so  nearly  alike,  as  to  afford 
no  distinctive  criterion.  That  of  oil  of  origanum  is  .8854,  of  oil  of 
thyme  (average  of  three  samples)  .8934,  at  62°  Fahr. 

London^  Uih  of  UtJi  month,  1850. 

POISONOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  SULPHITE  OF  LEAD. 

Mr.  G&eaves,  at  a  previous  Meeting  of  the  Society  (see  page  265), 
gave  an  account  of  the  action  of  sulphite  of  lead  on  dogs.  Three 
dogs  had  been  put  under  treatment ;  to  one  the  sulphite  of  lead  was 
daily  administered  in  the  food,  to  another  it  was  both  administered 
internally  and  applied  by  friction  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  third  it  was 
administered  by  external  application  only.  The  report  of  the  two 
first  cases  had  been  given  at  a  former  Meeting ;  but  the  poison  had 
not  then  taken  effect  in  the  third  case.  The  result  in  this  last  case 
was  communicated  on  the  present  occasion. 

After  a  period  of  thirty  days,  during  which  the  salt  was  applied, 
the  dog  died  with  confirmed  symptoms  of  poisoning.  For  some  time 
previous  to  his  death  he  lost  his  appetite,  and  became  completely  ema- 
ciated ;  and  during  the  last  day  or  two  of  his  existence  he  was  affected 
with  paralysis,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  stand.  Lead  was  found  in  the 
liver  and  other  parts  of  the  organism  after  death. 

•  Vide  voL  x.,  p.  6. 
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LITMUS. 

BT  JOHATOAN  PEBEIBA,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1849, 1  communicated  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  some  information  respecting  the  colouring  matter  of  Dutch 
cake  litmus. 

I  stated,  and  in  fact  demonstrated,  to  the  Society  that  the  Dutch 
cake  litmus  found  in  English  commerce  contained  indigo.  My  expe- 
riments were  made  on  samples  procured  from  the  best  sources  in  this 
country ;  and  one  of  the  specimens  on  which  I  operated  was,  in  fact, 
myen  to  me  by  an  experienced  dealer  in  chemicals  as  a  sample  of  very 
fine  litmus. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  received  from  Dr.  J.  £.  de  Yry,  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Medical  School  of  l^tterdam,  a 
sample  of  litmus  devoid  of  mdigo.  In  the  letter  which  iaccompanied 
the  specimen,  Dr.  de  Yry  says,  **  I  send  you  a  sample  of  Dutch 
cake  litmus  of  good  manufacture.  You  will  fmd  that  it  contains  not 
a  trace  of  indigo.  It  is  the  inferior  qualities  only  which  are  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  indigo  to  give  them  a  better  appearance.  I 
suppose  the  cake  litmus  which  you  have  described  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  for  July,  1849,  must  have  been  of  such  a  quality. 
Your  result,  therefore,  was  right;  but  not  so  your  application  to 
Dutch  litmus  in  general.** 

The  specimen  of  litmus  sent  me  by  Dr.  de  Vry  (and  which  is  now 
laid  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society^  differs  entirely  in  appearance 
from  the  litmus  usually  found  in  English  commerce.  The  cakes  are 
twice  as  large,  and  have  not  that  deep  blue  colour  which  the  ordinary 
Dutch  litmus  of  English  commerce  always  possesses.  In  fact,  judging 
from  external  appearance  only,  it  would,  by  most  English  dealers,  be 
regarded  as  of  inferior  quality.  I  cannot,  however,  detect  any 
indigo  in  it.  On  showing  it  to  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  he  reco^izcd  it 
as  agreeing  with  a  sample  of  litmus  received  by  Messrs.  ABen  and 
Co.,  from  Amsterdam,  in  1846 ;  and  I  have  subsequently  received 
from  him  the  following  note  relating  to  it  i^ 

London,  7th  of  I2th  mo.,  1850. 
Mt  dear  Dr.  Pereira, — Some  months  ago  I  was  favoured  by  thee  with 
the  sight  of  a  specimen  of  litmus  said  to  be  free  from  indigo,  which  thou 
hadst  recently  received  from  Holland.  It  was  in  much  larger  cakes  than 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  of  not  nearly  so  fine  and  deep  a  blue  colour.  This 
induced  me  to  examine  two  samples  of  litmus  received  by  our  house  from 
Amsterdam  in  1846,  one  of  which  agreed  in  its  characters  with  that 
above-mentioned,  while  the  other  was  of  the  usual  sort,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  which  I  have  since  called  litmua  without  indigo, 
afforded  no  crystals  of  indigo  on  being  carefully  heated.  Its  aqueous 
solution  was  of  the  usual  intense  purple,  and  the  residuum  when  deprived 
of  all  the  colour  cold  water  would  extract,  was  of  a  fine  deep  blue  colour. 

2.  The  second  sample,  Utmua  containing  indigo,  on  being  heated  in  a 
capsule,  afforded  the  small  copper-coloured  crystals  so  characteristic  of 
Indigo.  The  aqueous  solution  possessed  nearly  the  same  amount  of  colour 
fiH  the  other,  and  of  almost  the  same  tint.  The  residuum  was  also  deep 
blue.    Neither  Prussian  blue  nor  cobalt  could  bd  detected  in  either  sample. 

The  remarkable  point,  however,  in  the  history  of  these  samples,  is,  that 
the  value  of  the  litmus  in  large  cakes  (No.  1)  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
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in  small  cakes  (Na  2)  the  difference  in  foTonr  of  the  former  amoonting  to 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

It  is  DO  easy  matter  to  say  what  is  the  canse  of  this  singular  yariation 
in  price,  as  the  cheaper  litmus  is  of  better  appearance,  and  affords  an  amount 
of  colour  of  similar  richness^  very  neariy  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  the 
other  sort  Almost  the  only  difference  that  could  be  detected  In  these  two 
samples  (excepting  the  absence  of  indigo  in  one),  was,  that  the  randanm 
of  No.  1,  when  coloured  with  an  acid,  was  of  a  finer  red  than  that  of 
No.  2  similarly  treated.  This,  doubtless,  arose  from  the  indigo  in  the  Utter 
partially  obscuring  the  red  colour. 

Accompanying  these  samples,  which  were  from  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able litmus  manufacturers  at  Amsterdam,  our  correspondent  sent  the 
price  current  of  another  maker,  which  I  enclose  for  thy  inspection.  It 
offers  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  different  qualities  of  litmus,  the  cheapest 
of  which  is  but  a  ninth  part  of  the  value  of  the  most  expensive.  We  were 
however  informed  (as  we  mi^t  indeed  have  easily  supposed)  that  several 
of  the  lower  qualities  of  this  numnfacturer  were  far  from  genuine. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully  thine, 

Dawiel  Hanbubt. 

The  price  current  referred  to  is  that  of  Jan  Dekker,  of  Wormerv«er, 
in  Holland.  I,  therefore,  wrote  to  Mr.  Dekker,  requesting  samples 
of  the  different  qualities  mentioned  in  his  ppce  current ;  and^  in 
November  last  I  received  from  him  specimens  of  nineteen  sorts,  beinja^ 
the  only  qualities  he  then  had  in  stock.  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  his 
price  current,  with  the  prices  of  the  different  qualities  sent  to  me.  £ 
nave  also  added  in  brackets  the  prices  of  these  and  other  sorts  con- 
tained in  the  price  current  sent  to  Messrs.  AUen  and  Co.  in  1846. 

LakmoeB'Fabryk  van  Jan  Jhkker  te  Wormervesr, 
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In  Mr.  Hanbury^s  price  current,  the  qualities  "  L  to  B**  are  said 
bj  their  correspondent  not  to  be  genuine. 

The  cakes  of  all  the  nineteen  sorts  sent  me  by  Mr.  Dekker  agree 
in  size  with  eacji  other,  and  with  those  met  with  as  £nglish  commerce. 
But  what  appears  to  me  extraordinary  is  the  great  number  of  quali* 
ties  kept  by  the  Dutch  manufacturers.  I  infer  from  this  circumstance 
that  litmus  is  used  in  Holland  for  other  purposes  than  that  for  which 
it  is  employed  in  England.  Here  it  is  exdusively  used  as  a  test  or 
re-agent,  and  the  consumption  of  it  is  consequently  very  small. 
Another  circumstance  deserving  of  notice  is  the  great  difference  in 
the  price  of  the  several  qualities.  Thus,  of  the  nineteen  sorts  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Dekker  (among  which  are  not  included  Ihe  finest  and  most 
inferior  sorts)  the  one  marked  ^  3  A,'^  is  more  than  six  times  the  price 
of  the  one  marked  ^  Q.*^    This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  frx>m  the 
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circumstance  to  irliich  Mr.  D.  Hanbriry  has  alluded,  that  between  the 
high  and  low  priced  sorts  there  is  not  a  difierence  in  the  richness  and 
intensity  of  the  colour  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  their  com- 
mercial value. 

In  reply  to  some  questions  which  I  put  to  Dr.  de  Vry  respecting 
the  manufacture  of  Dutch  litmus,  this  gentleman  informs  me  that 
"  different  species  of  Roccella  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  Canary 
Islands,  &c.,  are  ground,  and  the  powder  mixed  with  weed-ashes  and 
water,  to  make  a  pasty  mixture,  wnich  is  allowed  to  ferment.  After 
some  time  putrid  urine  and  good  American  potash  are  added  to  the 
mixture.  When  the  paste  has  assumed  a  good  blue  colour,  it  is 
formed  into  quadrangular  cakes,  which  are  dried  and  sold,  or  when 
they  are  of  an  inferior  quality  are  shaken  with  some  indigo  powder 
or  litmus  powder  of  superior  quality."  "  It  is  very  difficult,"  adds 
Dr.  de  Yry,  '*  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  this  manufacture, 
which  is  kept  very  secret.  The  makers  say  that  they  can  use  the 
urine  of  men  only,  and  not  that  of  women.  This  urine  is  sold  in 
some  benevolent  institutions,  where  old  people  are  maintained  by 
public  charity.  Litmus  is  made  during  the  summer  only,  and  its 
manufacture  appears  to  be  affected  by  the  state  of  the  weather ;  for 
the  makers  are  much  afraid  of  thunder,  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
electridty  of  the  air  has  some  influence  over  the  process." 

In  r^ly  to  a  question  wluch  I  put  to  Dr.  de  Vry  as  to  the  use 
made  of  turnsole  rags  (toumsol  en  drapeanx)  which  are  imported  into 
Holland  from  France,  and  of  which  an  interesting  notice  was  published 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  January, 
1850,  Dr.  de  Vry  observes,  *'  The  (oumxol  en  drapeaux^  imported  from 
France  into  Holland,  is  used  to  colour  our  red  cheese.^,  of  which  some 
millions  are  exported.  These  cheeses  have  the  form  of  a  large  cannon- 
ball,  and  weigh  three  or  four  pounds  each.  The  makers  believe  that 
the  red  colourii^  matter  preserves  them." 

THE  NEW  DUBLIN  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

The  Ohaismak  stated  that  the  discussion,  which  had  been  adjourned 
from  the  previous  Meeting,  would  now  be  renewed.  He  inquired  if 
Mr.  Squibe  had  any  further  observations  to  offer  on  the  subject  of 
his  communication  ? 

Mr.  Squibe  would  not  trouble  the  Meeting  with  any  further 
remarks  of  his  own,  but  believed  Mr.  Griffin  was  prepared  to  explain 
his  views  of  the  best  mode  of  preparing  diluted  acids,  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  other  liquids  of  a  strictly  chemical  nature,  for  use  in  Phar- 
macy, and  to  suggest  certain  alterations  in  reference  to  weights  and 
measures,  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  he  therefore  begged  to  introduce  Mr.  Griffin  to  the  Meeting. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  CENTIGRADE  TESTING  IN 

PHARMACY. 

BT  JOHN  JOSEPH  GBITFIN,  F.Cf. 

The  objects  of  this  paper  are,  to  show  the  use  of  Centigrade  Testing 
in  the  examination  of  the  solutions  of  the  acids  and  alcalies  that  are 
employed  in  Pharmacy ;  to  point  out  easy  and  accurate  methods  of 
preparing  such  solutions  of  any  re(|uired  strength ;  to  urge  reasons 
'  for  a  greater  simplicity  and  unifomuty  in  the  standards  for  acids  and 
alcalies  prescribed  in  the  three  Britbh  Pharmacopcrias. 


Comparative  SirenffA  of  Ike  SdutioM  of  Acids  and  AkaUes  prtacnbed  in  the 
three  existing  British  Pharmacopaias, 

L  London,  1836.    E  Edinburgh,  1841.    D  Dublin,  1850. 


DILUTE  BaNBRAL  ACID8. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

Diluted  muriatic  acid    L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

Diluted  nitric  acid   L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

CONCENTRATED  MINERAL  ACIDS. 
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ACETIC  ACID. 
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ALCAIIES. 
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The  Chemical  Strength  of  Adda  and  AlcaUes  a  more  important 
character  than  their  Specific  Gravity, — The  chemical  strength,  quoted 
in  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  Table,  expresses  the  saturating 
power  of  equal  measures  of  the  respective  solutions.  Thus,  diluted 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.092,  the  chemical  strength  of  which  is  150,  will 
saturate  twice  its  bulk  of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  ^.  1.072,  the  chemical 
stren^h  of  which  is  75.  I  propose  to  indicate  the  comparative 
chemical  strength  of  solutions  bj  the  term  Dkgbee,  or  hy  toe  sym- 
bol °.  Thus,  Nitric  acid  of  150°  will  indicate  the  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.092, 
and  Potash  of  75°  will  indicate  that  solution,  the  sp.  gr.  of  which  is 
1.072.  Acids  and  alcalies  of  the  same  degree,  are  of  equal  chemical 
strength,  measure  for  measure. 

The  fact,  that  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  chemical  solution  is  a 
character  of  inferior  importance  to  its  Chemical  Degree,  will  be  best 
demonstrated  by  a  few  examples : — 

a.  The  specinc  gravity  of  the  diluted  ammonia  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  is  .96,  while  that  of  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia is  .95.  Tnere  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference 
between  these  numbers.  The  expressions  differ  only  about  one  per 
cent.  But  sp.  gr.  .96  indicates  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  chemical 
strength  (or  degree^  of  which  is  320,  whereas  sp.  gr.  .95  indicates  a 
solution  the  strength  of  which  is  400.  While,  therefore,  the  densities 
differ  as  96  to  95,  the  degrees  differ  as  4  to  5. 

b,  I  received  recently  an  estimate  from  a  manufacturing  Chemist  in 
London,  of  which  the  following  is  a  cop^ : — 

"  Our  Price  for  Nitric  Acid, 

1360  is   5d,  per  tb. 

1425  is  lOcT.  per  lb. 

Intermediate  strengths  in  proportion.*^ 

Now  the  degree  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.360  is  700,  and  that  of 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.425  is  900,  and  since  5  :  10  =  7  :  14,  the  price  de- 
manded for  the  stronger  acid  was  one-third  too  high. 

e.  The  glacial  acetic  acid  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  has  a  sp.  sr. 
of  1.065,  and  the  acid  of  the  next  strength  is  directed  to  be  made  by 
mixing  six  measures  of  the  glacial  acid  with  four  measures  of  water. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  resulting  solution  is  1.066.  This  difference  of  sp.  sr. 
is  less  than  one  in  a  thousand,  a  difference  absolutely  inappreciable  by 
the  hydrometer — and,  indeed,  by  all  the  means  of  determinmg  densities 
usually  at  the  command  of  the  Pharmaceutist.  The  specific  gravity  is 
consequently  useless  as  a  discriminating  character.  At  the  same  time, 
the  chemical  degree  of  this  acid  changes  during  the  dilution  from  915 
to  540,  a  difference  so  remarkable,  in  comparison  with  the  slight 
change  of  density,  that  I  will  add  a  few  words  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  change  thiat  occurs. 

The  strongest  acetic  acid  that  can  be  prepared  at  the  temperature 

of62®  F.  has  aspecificCTavitjr  of  1.058286.   Its  degjreeis  955.    When 

this  acid  is  diluted  with  a  little  water  its  density  increases^  while  its 

strength  decreases.    When  more  water  is  added,  the  density  as  well 

as  the  strength  decreases. 

At  specific  gravity  1.058286  its  degree  is  955 
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L  London,  1836.    E  Edinburgh,  1841.    D  DmiLiN,  1850. 


DILUTE  MINBRAL  ACID8. 

Dilated  solphnric  acid L 

IHtto  B 

Ditto  D 

Diluted  muriatic  acid    L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

Diluted  nitric  acid   L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

CONCENTRATED  MINERAL  ACIDS. 

Sulphuric  acid  L 

Ditto  commercial   £ 

Ditto  purum E 

Ditto  D 

Muriatic  acid    L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto,  purum E 

Ditto D 

Nitric  acid L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

ACETIC  ACID. 

Acetic  acid L 

Distilled  vinegar  L 

Acetic  acid commonly  E 

Ditto to  E 

Ditto not  above  E 

Pyroligneous  add E 

British  vinegar   flrom  E 

Ditto toE 

Distilled  vinegar  E 

French  vinegar   from  E 

Ditto to  E 

Acetic  acid,  glacial  D 

Ditto  strong  D 

Ditto  dilute    D 

Ditto  commercial D 

ALCAIIES. 

Diluted  ammonia L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

Strong  ammonia  L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

Caustic  potash L 

Ditto  E 

Ditto  D 

Caustic  soda D 

Carbonate  of  potash    L 

Ditto  D 

Carbonate  of  soda   D 


Spedfio 
gravity. 


.1132? 

.09 

.084 

.04      ? 

.05 

.045 

.08      ? 

.077 

.092 


.845 


.84    ! 

.845  ( 

.846J 

.16 

.18 

.17 

.176 

.5 

.5 

.39 

.38 

.28 

.5 

.048 

.0085? 

.063 

.065 

.0685 

.034 

.006 

.019 

.005 

.014 

.022 

.065 

.066 

.006 

.044 


.96 
.96 
.95 
.882 
.88 
.9 

1.063 
1.072 
1.068 
1.056 
1.473 
1.31 
1.026 


Approximato 
t^iemical 
Strength. 


212 
166 
155 
134 
168 
150 
130 
125 
150 


2100 

598 

658 

617 

642 

1250 

1250 

790 

757 

500 

1250 

320 

55 

925 

915 

900 

240 

35 

120 

30 

83 

140 

91*? 

540 

35 

300 

320 

320 

400 

944 

960 

800 

66 

75 

71 

75 

530 

320 

28 
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simplification  of  the  processes  of  testing  and  adjusting  the  strength  of 
the  various  liquors. 

On  Centigrade  Testing  by  means  of  Equivalent  Test  Liquors, — All  who 
have  mastered  the  elements  of  theoretical  chemistry  know,  that  the 
power  of  a  chemical  solution  depends  upon  the  number  of  atoms  or 
equivalents  it  contains,  and  not  upon  the  absolute  weight  of  those 
atoms.  Diluted  nitric  acid  of  300^  is  twice  as  strong  as  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  of  150^,  because  there  are  twice  as  many  chemical 
atoms  present  in  it,  not  because  the  atoms  of  the  nitric  acid  weigh 
twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Chemical  solutions  of 
Equivalent  strength^  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  same  Degree, 
must  contain  the  same  number  of  chemical  atoms.  The  art  of  Centi- 
grade Testing  depends  upon  the  preparation  and  use  of  chemical 
solutions  of  given  degrees  of  strength,  which  subject  I  now  proceed 
to  explain. 

Ststbm  of  Decimal  Mbasuses. — ^As  the  operations  of  Centigrade 
Testing  are  much  facilitated  when  the  calculations  they  require  are 
made  aecimaUv,  I  begin  with  an  explanation  of  a  system,  by  which 
the  imperial  English  gallon  is  divided  into  decimal  measures. 

Temperature,  62°  F. ;  Barometer,  30  inches ;  Weight,  avoirdupois. 


Imperial  grains. 
Water  at  62^'  Fall. 

Decimal 
Measures.* 

70000 

7000 

700 

70 

7 

1 

Gallon 

Decigallon 

Centigallon 

Milli^dlon 

Septem 

Grain 

^  1  Quart =  2500  Septems 

p««.««,.otWn  \  1  I*i°<^    =  1250  " 

?r2«^tia    <  1  Fluid  ounce  =      62.5 

Jiieasures.    ij  Cubic  inch =:      36.06543 

V 1  Centimeter  Cube  =:        2.2  " 

•  It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  proposal  to  introduce  Decimal  Weights  as 
well  a;^  ^feantre8 ;  but  I  may  point  out  toat  this  plan  of  dividing  our  J^feasures  is 
capable  of  affording  also  a  system  of  Decimal  Weights.  I  shall  sketch  tlie  plan  in  a 
Table,  but  without  attaching  any  importance  to  the  names  given  to  the  weights. 


Grains  of  Water, 
at620Fah. 

Decimal  Heaaures. 

Decimal  Weights. 

7000000 

700000 

70000 

7000 

700 

70 

7 

1 

? 

? 
Gallon 
Decigallon 
Centigallon 
MilligRllon 
Septem 
Grain 

Ton 

Hundred  weight 

Stone 

Pound  (Avoirdupois) 

Ounce,  or  Decipound 

Dram,  or  Centipound 

Septem 

Grain 

If  the  grain  were  abolished,  and  the  weight  of  seven  gnuns  made  umty^  the  sptem 
would  be  strictly  decimal. 
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TssT  Atoms. — The  at$7nic  weights  of  chemical  substances,  taken 
according  to  the  scale  where  oxygen  is  100,  and  weighed  in  English 
grains,  constitute  what  I  called  test  atoms.  The  following  Table 
contains  the  test  atoms  of  the  substances  referred  to  in  this  paper : — 

Sulphuric  acid    501.165  grains 

Muriatic  add 455.13  <' 

Nitric  acid 677.03G  " 

Acetic  acid 643.19  " 

Ammonia    212.5  ** 

Potash 589.916  « 

Potash,  carbonate 866.354  *< 

Soda 390.897  " 

Soda,  carbonate 667.335  '^ 

Nitrate  of  silver 2128.643        " 

Oxygen    100.000  " 

Standard  Test  Solutions. — ^When  one  test  atom  of  any  sifb- 
stance  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  diluted  at  the  tem- 
perature of  62°  Fahr.,  till  it  occupies  the  bulk  of  a  decigallon,  it 
constitutes  a  solution  of  one  HUNDaED  degrees  (^100°).  The  absolute 
weight  of  the  anhydrous  substance  is  of  no  conseauence,  but  there 
must  be  as  much  of  it  as  is  represented  by  the  atomic  weight  weighed 
in  English  grains,  the  series  oi  atomic  weights  being  on  the  scale  where 
oxygen  is  fixed  at  100. 

We  have  here  the  means  of  procuring?  a  full  explanation  of  the 
precise  strengths  of  the  officinal  acids  and  alcalies  recommended  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Colleges  : — 

Sulphuric  acid  of  150°  will  contain  1  \  X  501.165  =  751.747  grains 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  in  a  decigallon  of  solution. 

Ammonia  of  300°  will  contain  3x212.5=637.5  grains  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  in  a  decigallon. 

The  degree  of  every  liquor,  divided  by  100,  and  multiplied  by 
the  test  atom,  will  give  the  number  of  grains  of  the  anhydrous 
substance  present  in  a  decigallon  of  the  solution.  That  number, 
multiplied  by  10,  will  give  the  number  of  grains  contained  in  a  gallon, 
and  this,  divided  by  7000,  will  give  the  weight  of  the  anhydrous 
substance  in  avoirdupois  pounds. 
Thus,  the  degree  of  the  strongest  ammonia  is  1000. 
luoo 

l^ow X  212.5=  2125  grains  in  a  decigallon. 

100 
2 125  X 10      =21250  grains  in  a  gallon. 
21250 

=3  lbs.  250  grains  of  anhydrous  ammonia  in  a  gallon. 

7000 

Processes  or  Testino. — I  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  Processes 
by  which  the  formation  of  liquors  of  the  strengths  above  described, 
and  the  testing  of  such  liquors,  are  to  be  regulated.  In  doing  this,  I 
shall  confine  mysek*  as  closely  as  possible  to  what  relates  to  the 
principles  of  the  method,  leaving  the  details  of  manipulation  for  treat- 
ment elsewhere. 

The  number  of  liquors  that  are  required  to  test  all  the  acids,  is  only 
one— Ammonia  of  50°.  The  number  of  liquors  required  to  test  the 
alcalies,  is  also  one — a  Mineral  Acid  of  100°.    But  as  we  cannot 
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weigh  out  a  test  atom  of  an  anhydroiu  acid,or  half  a  test  atom  of  anhy- 
drous ammonia,  to  bo  dissolyed  in  water  to  form  these  test-IiquorSy  we 
are  forced  to  prepare  them  bj  indirect  meikocb^  which  require  several 
additional  test  liquors. 

Preparation  of  Silver  Test  of  10°. — Dissolve  212.864  grains  of  pure 
crystdlized  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  or  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
in  a  bottle  graduated  to  hold  a  decigallon  when  filled  up  to  a  mark  in 
the  neck.  When  the  salt  is  dissolved,  nearly  fill  the  measure  with 
water,  bring  the  solution  to  the  temperature  of  62  Fah.,  and  then  add 
water  to  complete  the  decigallon.  The  strength  of  this  solution  is 
10°.  150  measures  of  it  precipitate  all  the  chlorine  in  10  measures  of 
muriatic  acid  of  150 .  It  is  tnerefore  a  test  for  tiie  accuracy  of  the 
Degree  of  that  acid. 

Pr^aration  of  Soda  Test  ©/"lOO®. — Prepare  a  decigallon  of  solution 
containing  667.335  grains  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda.  This 
li^or  will  have  the  strength  of  100°. 

As  a  solution  of  100  has  two-thirds  of  the  chemical  strength  of  a 
solution  of  150*,  it  follows  that  150  measures  of  this  soda  test  will  be 
exactly  neutralised  by  100  measures  of  any  of  the  acids  of  150®. 

Preparation  of  Acids  of  given  stretigth* — Ten  measures  of  the  silver 
test  and  oTie  measure  of  the  soda  test,  have  exactly  the  same  action 
on  an  equivalent  Quantity  of  pure  muriatic  acid. 

o.  Consequently,  if  you  dilute  muriatic  acid  till  it  is  equal, 
measure  for  measure,  to  the  soda  test,  and  until  one  measure  of  it 
precipitates  all  the  silver  contained  in  ten  measures  of  the  silver 
test,  It  will  be  muriatic  acid  of  100°. 

b,  But  if  you  dilute  it  only  till  100  measures  of  it  are  equal  in 
chemical  strength  to  150  measures  of  the  soda  test,  and  if  you  then 
find  that  one  measure  of  it  will  precipitate  all  the  silver  contained  in 
fifteen  measures  of  the  silver  test,  the  strength  of  that  muriatic  acid 
will  be  150°. 

c.  If  on  the  contrary,  you  dilute  the  muriatic  acid  to  a  still  greater 
de^ee,  and  stop  at  the  point  where  100  measures  of  it  will  saturate 
only  50  measures  of  the  soda  test,  and  one  measure  of  it  will  precipi- 
tate all  the  silver  from  only  &Ye  measures  of  the  silver  test,  the  stren^^th 
ofthatacidwillbe50°. 

These  examples  prove  that  with  these  tests,  we  can  bring  the  acids 
to  any  degree  of  strength  we  desire.  I  have  instanced  muriatic  acid 
because  we  have  a  double  test  for  it ;  but  with  the  soda  test  alone  all 
the  mineral  acids  can  be  tested  and  adjusted  to  any  required  Degree. 

I  have  said,  tbat  if  you  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  such  and  such  an 
extent,  certain  results  are  produced.  I  proceed  now  to  answer  a 
question  that  will  very  naturally  be  asked,— In  what  manner  can  these 
respective  stages  of  dilution  be  readily  and  certainly  reached  ? 

a.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
degree  of  your  concentrated  acid.  What  I  have  to  say  on  this  head 
applies  equally  to  the  three  mineral  adds.  Mix  one  scptem  of  the 
acid  with  100  septems  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of  litmus.  Heat  the 
mixture  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  FiU  your  alcalimeter,  which 
must  be  graduated  into  septems,  with  soda  test  of  100°,  and  ascer- 
tain Ttow  many  septems  are  required  to  neutralise  the  one  septem  of 
the  concentrated  acid.  That  number  of  septems  expresses  the  num- 
ber of  Test  Atoms  of  anhydrous  add  contamed  in  a  dedgallon  of  the 
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copcentrated  acid.  MultipUed  hj  100,  it  expresses  the  Degree  of  the 
acid.  The  following  Table  represents  what  must  occur  in  an  experi- 
ment of  this  kind : — 


Quantity  of  Add  submitted  to  trial, 
one  Mptam  of  each  of  the  following. 

SeptemA  of 
Soda  Test  used. 

Degree  of  the 
Strong  Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  of  about  sp.  gr.  1.845 
Muriatic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.16  to  1.18... 
Nitric  acid  of  about  1.5 

20  to  21 

6to    7 

12  to  13 

2000  to  2100 

600  to    700 

1200  to  1300 

An  important  source  of  error  in  this  experiment  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  measuring  and  transversing  one  septem  of  strong  acid 
with  correctness.  A  septem  delivers  from  five  to  ten  drops,  according 
to  the  fluiditj  of  the  liquor  under  operation,  and  the  difference  of 
half  a  drop  may  influence  the  analysis  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

b.  That  difficulty  is  in  part  overcome  by  using  five  septems  of  the 
strong  acid  instead  of  one  septem.  The  number  of  septems  of  soda 
test  required  to  neutralise  the  acid  will  then  be  five  times  as  much  as 
before,  and  the  result  must  be  divided  by  five  to  give  the  Degree  of 
the  acid. 

c.  Third  method.  Mix  100  septems  of  the  strong  acid  with  some 
distilled  water  in  a  dccigallon  bottle,  and  dilute  the  mixture,  at  the 
temperature  of  62^  Fah.,  to  the  bulk  of  a  decigallon.  Fill  your  alcali- 
meter  (which  must  be  graduated  into  septems)  with  soda  test  of  100°. 
Put  into  a  mixing-jar  100  septems  of  the  diluted  acid,  add  a  little  lit- 
mus, and  neutralise  the  acid  with  the  soda.  (I  pass  over  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken  to  ensure  perfect 
accuracy  in  this  experiment.)  The  number  of  septems  of  soda  test 
of  100^  required  to  saturate  100  septems  of  the  diluted  acid,  multiplied 
by  10,  gives  the  degree  of  the  concentrated  acid. 

When  the  precise  degree  of  the  strong  acid  is  ascertained,  the  next 
step  is  to  reduce  tliat  acid  by  dilution  to  the  exact  strength  at  which 
it  is  required.  This  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  Test-Mixer,  a  tall 
glass  jar  or  bottle,  graduated  into  100  equal  parts.  Thus,  a  gallon  jar 
may  be  divided  into  lOOcentigallons;  or  a  decigallon  jar  into  100  muli- 
galions.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  strong  acid,  ascertained  in  the 
manner  to  be  presently  described,  is  accurately  measured  and  mixed 
in  a  separate  vessel  with  about  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  water 
known  to  be  requisite  for  its  ultimate  dilution.  When  the  heat  pro- 
duced b^  the  mixture  has  abated,  the  acid  is  to  be  transferred  into  the 
test  mixer,  being  carefully  washed  out  of  the  separate  vessel. 
It  is  to  be  diluted  in  the  test  mixer  nearly  to  the  required  measure, 
allowed  to  cool  to  62°  Fah.,  and  is  then  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
exact  measure,  with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  By  this  method 
a  given  measure  of  a  strong  acid  is  diluted  by  a  single  operation  pre- 
cisely to  a  given  measure  of  another  acid. 

It  only  remans  to  show  in  what  manner  the  respective  quantities  of 
the  strong  acid  and  the  required  diluted  acid  are  to  be  ascertained. 

Equivalent  Volumes  of  Solutions, — The  Equivalent  Volume  of  a 
solution  is  the  number  of  septems  of  it  that  contain  100  Desrees  or 
one  Test  atom  of  its  chemical  constituent,  considered  in  an  aimjdroiis 
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state.  Thns,  the  EquiTalent  Volame  of  muriatic  acid  of  100*^  is  1000 ; 
that  of  acid  of  200°  is  500;  and  that  of  acid  of  50°  is  2000.  Conse- 
quently, to  convert  acid  of  200°  into  acid  of  100°,  50  measures  must  be 
diluted  to  100  measures,  and  to  convert  acid  of  200°  into  acid  of  50°,  25 
measures  of  it  must  be  diluted  to  100.  When  the  equivalent  volume 
of  a  strong  acid  has  been  determined,  and  that  also  of  a  required  weak 
acid,  we  have  the  exact  measures  from  which  the  one  is  to  be  diluted 
to  the  other. 

A  ^ood  many  years  ago,  I  calculated  an  extensive  series  of  Tables 
of  acids  and  alcalies,  in  which  the  equivalent  volumes  of  many  thousand 
solutions  are  given ;  but  those  Tables  have  not  been  published.  I 
^ive,  therefore,  the  following  methods  for  finding  the  Equivalent 
Volume  from  the  Degree  of  a  solution. 

a.  To  those  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Logarithmic  Tables,  I  may 
state  the  method  as  follows  : — 

The  Reciprocal  of  the  Degree,  multiplied  by  100000,  is  the 
Equivalent  Volume  of  the  solution. 

5.  For  those  not  accustomed  to  such  Tables,  I  may  state  the  following 
method : 

The  Equivalent  Volume  is  the  product  of  1000  divided  by  the 
Degree. 

The  following  examples  selected  from  a  table  of  muriatic  acid,  will 
render  the  use  of  the  JBquivalent  Volumes  evident. 


Specific  gravity. 

Degree. 

Equivalent  Voltxme. 

1.2 

762.59 

132.87 

1.1891 

700. 

142.86 

1.1662 

600. 

166.67 

1.1408 

600. 

200.00 

1.1148 

400. 

250.00 

1.0878 

300. 

333.33 

1.0599 

200. 

600.00 

1.0450 

150. 

666.67 

1.0310 

100. 

1000.0 

For  the  same  Degree  the  Equivalent  Volume  is  the  same  for  all  sub- 
stances. 

Preparation  of  Muriatic  Acid  Test  of  100®. — ^I  have  now  shown  in 
what  manner  the  Degree  of  anv  given  sample  of  muriatic  acid  can  be 
determined ;  how,  from  the  degree,  is  it  possible  to  determine  the 
Equivalent  Volume;  and  with  the  equivalent  volume  and  a  Test-mixer, 
to  prepare  any  required  weak  acid  m>m  a  strong  acid. 

Thus,  to  prepare  a  decigallon  of  muriatic  acid  of  100°,  you  require 
166}  septems  of  acid  of  600°,  S33|  septems  of  acid  of  300°,  or  666} 
septems  of  acid  of  150^  These  quantities  diluted  to  1000  septems 
give  the  acid  required. 

Preparation  of  Acids  of  150®.  The  equivalent  volume  of  any  acid 
stronger  than  1 50°  produces  acid  of  this  strength  when  diluted  to  tiie 
volume  of  666} ;  or  the  equivalent  volume  of  the  strong  acid,  multi- 
plied by  IJ,  diluted  to  1000,  produces  acid  of  150®. 

Preparation  of  Ammonia  Test  of  50°.  —  a.  Ascertain  approxi- 
mately the  strength  of  a  pure  solution  of  ammonia,  by  testing  five  sep- 
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terns  of  It  in  the  manner  described  for  the  approximate  testing  of 
acids,  using  muriatic  acid  of  100°  in  the  graduated  alcalimeter,  to 
neutralise  the  ammonia.  The  mixture  of  acids  and  ammonia  is  best 
made  in  a  glass  bottle  of  four  ounces  capacity,  provided  with  a  flat 
headed  glass  stopper.  A  few  drops  of  litmus  are  used,  no  test  paper 
is  required,  nor  is  the  liquor  to  be  heated. 

h.    Dilute  the  ammonia  till  it  is  of  about  55°  or  60°.     Fill  the 
centigrade  alcalimeter  with  it.     Put  into  the  mixing  bottle  50  septems 
of  muriatic  acid  of  100°,  and  neutralise  it  with  the  diluted  anunonia,  of 
which  80  to  90  septems  will  be  required. 

c.  Repeat  experiment  b  with  all  possible  care,  and  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  septems  of  ammonia  required  to  saturate  50 
septems  of  muriatic  acid  of  100°.  That  number  of  volumes  diluted 
in  the  test-mixer  to  100  volumes,  constitutes  the  ammonia  test  of  50°. 
Ammonia  test  of  this  strength,  if  kept  in  a  dark  cool  situation,  in  a 
well  stoppered  bottle,  remains  constant  for  a  long  time. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Test  Liquors.  Those  re(;juired  for 
ordinary  use  are  the  ammonia  test  of  50°  and  muriatic  acid  test  of 
100°.  From  time  to  time,  the  accuracy  of  the  ammonia  test  is  to  be 
examined  by  means  of  the  muriatic  acid  test,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  latter  by  means  of  the  silver  test  and  soda  test. 

Obdinast  Psocbsses  of  TfiSTiKG.  Problem  1.  To  test  the  strength 
of  a  mineral  acid  presumed  to  be  150°.  Put  25  septems  into  a  mixing- 
bottle,  and  test  with  ammonia  of  50°.  75  septems  should  be  requir^ 
to  neutralise  the  acid. 

Problem  2.  To  test  the  strength  of  ammonia  presumed  to  be  300°. 
Act  on  25  septems  of  the  ammonia  with  the  muriatic  acid  test  of 
100°,  of  which  75  septems  should  be  required. 

Problem  3.  To  test  the  strength  of  acetic  acid  presumed  to  be  300°, 
Put  10  septems  into  a  mixing  bottle,  and  test  with  ammonia  of  50°,  of 
which  60  septems  should  be  required  to  neutralise  the  acid. 

Preparation  of  Acids  and  Alcalies  of  officinal  strength, — The  dcCTees 
of  the  stock  acids  having  been  tested  by  ammonia,  and  those  of  the 
alcaline  liquors  by  muriatic  acid,  the  officinal  solutions  are  prepared 
by  dilution  in  the  test-mixer.  After  the  solutions  are  diluted,  they 
should  be  again  tested,  to  ensure  their  accuracy. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  WEIGHTS  AOT)  MEASURES, 

And  the  Alteration  in  the  Drachm  and  Scrupk  Weights  introduced  by  tlie  Irish 

College  of  Physicians. 

Mb.  Redwood  said,  that  reference  having  been  made  at  the  last 
Meeting,  to  the  new  weights  introduced  by  the  Irish  Collese  of  Phy- 
sicians, he  thou<^ht  it  desirable,  in  discussmg  this  part  of  tne  subject, 
that  they  should  have  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  refer  to,  and  clearly 
understand  what  the  law  is,  and  to  what  extent  it  permits  such  alter- 
ations. There  were  two  Acts  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  refer :  these  were  5  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  74,  which  was  passed  in  1824, 
and  5  and  6  Guliel.  IV.,  cap.  63,  passed  in  1835.  The  former  ot 
these  specifies  the  difierent  denominations  of  weights  and  measures 
recognised  by  the  law,  and  the  latter  indicates  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  may  be  legally  used.  By  the  former  of  these  Acts,  the 
standard  weights  are  thus  described : — 
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'*  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  standard  brass  weight  oi 
one  pound  troy  weight,  made  in  the  year  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty -eight,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
^^1  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  original  and  genuine 
standard  measure  of  weight;  and  that  such  brass  weight  shall  be,  and  is 
heieby  denominated  the  imperial  standard  troy  pound,  and  shall  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  unit  or  only  standard  measure  of 
weight,  from  which  all  other  weights  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and 
ascertained ;  and  that  one-twelfth  part  of  the  said  troy  pound  shall  be  an 
ounce  ;  and  that  one-twentieth  part  of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  pennyweight; 
and  that  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  such  pennyweight  sliaU  be  a  grain;  so 
that  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  such  grains  shall  be  a  troy 

Sound,  and  that  seven  thousand  such  grains  shall  be,  and  tiiey  are  hereby 
eclared  to  be  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  that  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  said 
pound  avoirdupois  shall  be  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  and  that  one  sixteenth 
part  of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  dram/' 

Here,  then,  the  standard  troy  and  avoirdupois  weight,  including  the 
subdivisions  of  the  pound,  were  clearly  defined.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Act  instructions  are  given  for  reproducing  the  unit  or  standard  of 
trtight^  in  the  event  of  its  beins  lost  or  damaged.  The  imperial 
standard  measures  are  also  in  like  manner  defined  and  established. 

The  object  of  the  law  clearly  was  to  introduce  one  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  whole  realm,  for  it  states  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  1824,  that  ^^  notwithstanding  it  is  provided 
by  the  Great  Charter  that  there  shall  be  but  one  measure  and  one 
weight  throughout  the  realm,  and  by  the  treaty  of  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  that  the  same  weights  and  measures  should  be 
used  throughout  Great  Britain  as  were  then  established  in  England, 
yet  difierent  weights  and  measures,  some  larger  and  some  less,  are  still 
in  use  in  various  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  true  measnre  of  the  present  standards  is 
not  varily  known,  which  is  the  cause  of  great  con&sion  and  of  manifest 
frauds.  For  the  remedy  and  prevention  of  these  evils  for  the  future, 
and  to  the  end  that  certain  standards  of  weights  and  measures  should 
be  established  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  be  it  therefore  enacted,'*  &c. 

The  Act  of  1824  established  the  standard  weights  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in  introducing  these 
weights,  together  with  the  new  system  of  measures,  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  mf^e  provision,  which  was  done  bjr  that  and  subsequent  Acts, 
that,  in  certain  specified  cases,  the  quantities  of  goods  might  be  com- 
puted by  oUier  modes  than  by  the  use  of  these  weights  and  measures. 
After  a  period  often  years,  during  which  the  new  system  was  gradually 
introduced,  the  Act  of  1885  declares  that — 

**  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  use  of  all  weights  and  measures  not 
in  ocmformity  with  the  weights  and  measures  established  by  the  said  recited 
Acts  (Act  of  1824,  &c.)  should  he  prohibUedj  ♦  •  •  and  also,  that  so 
much  of  the  said  recited  Acts  as  allow  the  use  of  weights  and  measures 
not  in  conformity  with  the  imperial  standard  weights  and  measures  esta- 
blished by  the  said  Acts,  or  allow  goods  or  merchandize  to  be  bought  or 
sold  by  any  weights  or  measureslestablished  by  local  custom  or  fotmdcd  on 
special  agreement,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.'' 
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<<  And  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  paMing  of  tliis  Act,  all 

articles  sold  by  weight  shall  be  sold  by  avoirdnpois  weight,  except  gold, 

silver,  platina,  diamonds,  or  other  predons  stones,  wliich  may  be  sold  by 

troy  weight,  and  drags,  wliich,  when  sold  by  retail,  may  be  sold  by  apothe* 

caries'  weight." 

t>  *  *  • 

"  And  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
measure  called  the  Winchester  bushel,  and  the  lineal  measure  called  the 
Scotch  ell,  and  all  local  or  customary  measures,  shall  be  abolished  ;  and 
every  person  who  shall  sell,  by  any  denomination  of  measure  other  than 
one  of  the  imperial  measures,  or  some  multiple  or  some  aliquot  part,  such 
as  half,  the  quarter,  the  eighth,  the  siicteenth,  or  the  thirty-second  parts 
thereof,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liaUe  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  forty  shillings  for  every  such  sale :  Ftovided  always,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  sale  of  any  articles  in  any  Tessel,  where 
such  vessel  is  not  represented  as  containing  any  amount  of  imperial 
measure,  or  of  any  fixed,  local,  or  customary  measure  heretofore  in  use." 

He  thought  these  references  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  would  be 
8ufficient  to  prove  that  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  any  of  the  deno- 
minations of  weights  or  measures  established  by  law  could  be  made 
only  by  the  Legiskture.  K  the  Irish  College  of  Physicians  had  the  power 
of  introducing  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  English  and 
Scotch  Colleges  might,  with  equal  authoritv,  introduce  other  systems, 
and  thus  the  object  of  the  Legislature  would  be  defeated,  ana  worse 
confusion  created  than  existed  before  the  passing  of  the  laws  to  which 
he  had  referred.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  present  system  of 
weights  and  measures  in  this  country  was,  in  many  respects,  defective. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  a  change  would,  ere  long,  be  made  by  the 
Legislature,  and  when  mode  he  hoped  it  would  have  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  a  decimal  system. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Royal  InstittUwHi  Dec.  13,  1850. 

B.  SUMXER,  ESQ,,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

De.  Beett  gave  an  able  and  interesting  lecture  on  the  metal  zinc. 
He  commenced  by  describing  and  exhibiting  the  various  ores  con- 
taining zinc,  which  is  principally  associated  with  carbonic  acid,  silica, 
sulphur,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  lead  and  alumina.  He  then 
described  the  English  method  of  reducing  zinc  from  sulphuret,  or  a 
mixture  of  sulphuret  and  carbonate,  and  the  Silesian  method  by  which 
it  is  obtained  principally  from  the  carbonate,  and  gave  a  preference  to 
the  latter  plan,  which  he  stated  was  now  being  adopted  in  this  country, 
from  which  much  less  loss  of  metal  results.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  zinc  as  a  metal  were  then  noticed.  At  a  moderate  temperature, 
250''  to  300**  Fah.,  it  becomes  malleable  and  plastic,  but  heated  to 
about  500*"  Fah.,«  it  ag^n  becomes  brittle,  at  700®  it  melts— on 
cooling  it  crystallizes.  Perfectly  pure  zinc  is  incapable  of  decom- 
posing dilute  sidphuric  acid,  but  ordinary  zinc  is  acted  on  violently  by 
that  liquid  in  consequence  of  the  salvanic  current  established  between 
the  zinc  and  the  lead,  and  olSer  metals  present  as  impurities. 
Hydrogen  is  then  evolved  from  its  surface.  It,  however,  an  ordinary 
zinc  plate  be  amalgamated  with  mercury,  the  same  results  are  ob- 
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tained  as  if  pure  zinc  were  employed,  for  the  pure  metal  is  brought 
uniformly  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  no  current  is  set  up  when 
the  plate  so  prepared  is  immersed ;  if  a  slip  of  platinum  be  also 
immersed  and  made  to  touch  the  zinc,  a  current  is  set  up,  but  the 
hydrogen  is  released  from  the  platinum,  which  is  the  negative  pole. 

The  salts  of  zinc  employed  in  medicine  were  severally  described, 
and  the  impurities  and  adulterations  noticed.  Native  calamine,  or 
carbonate  of  zinc,  generally  consists  (as  sold  in  the  shops)  of  chalk, 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Valerianate  of  zinc  is  also 
subject  to  great  adulteration.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  a  dimorphous  salt, 
and  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  magnesia;  both  these  salts 
crystallize  with  seven  equivalents  of  water,  and  when  slowly  evapo- 
rated take  the  form  oi  right  rhombic  prisms ;  when  more  rapidly 
crystallized  they  assume  the  oblique  rhombic  form.  If  the  former 
crystals  be  heated  till  they  become  opaque,  the  fragments  will  be 
found  changed  to  the  oblique  form. 

Several  o^er  salts  of  zinc  were  described. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  read  a  paper  on  Botany,  in  which  he  traced  the 
progress  made  in  the  science  since  the  early  ages,  and  noticed  the 
defects  of  the  various  systems  which  have  been  discarded,  and  many 
of  the  imperfections  still  remaining,  and  gave  an  encouraging  sketch 
of  the  progress  the  science  has  made  of  late  years,  and  urged  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  every  Pharmaceutist. 

JThe  Sbcbetabt  announced  that  a  Conversazione  would  be  held  in 
the  Museums  of  the  Koyal  Institution,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1851, 
when  Drs.  Brett,  Dickinson,  Inman,  Nevins,  Higgins,  Thomson,  and 
Messrs.  Hamilton,  Archer,  and  Evans,  will  illustrate  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  objects  of  interest  in  the  Museum  and  Lecture-room. 

ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


MITCHAM :  ITS  PHYSIC  GARDENERS  AND  MEDICINAL 

PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  p,  299.) 

In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  cultivation  of  Mints  at  Mitcham. 
We  have  subsequently  received  the  following  communication  on  the 
subject,  from  a  cultivator  of  medicinal  plants  at  Carshalton,  adjoining 
Mitcham. 

PEPPEBMUrr,  ITS  CULTIVATIOK  AND  PEODUCB. 

Land,  intended  for  peppermint,  should  be  of  a  rich  friable  soil, 
rather  moist,  but  not  stagnant.  If  poor,  it  should  have  about  twenty 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre,  nor  less  than  twelve  if  previously  dressed ; 
if  more,  the  plant  is  apt  to  go  to  leaf  at  the  expense  of  the  oil.  This 
should  be  ploughed  under  ten  inches  deep  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
for  although  the  stolons  run  upon  the  surface,  the  main  roots  descend 
deep  in  the^oil,  and  this  proceeding  is  requisite  to  keep  the  plants  in 
a  growiiu^  Wte  during  the  hot  part  of  summer.  At  the  latt^  end  of 
ly&rch,  the  furrow  ridges  are  harrowed  down  to  make  the  ground  level 
for  the  planters,  who  proceed  with  an  instrument  resembling  a  rake, 
having  four  large  projecting  teeth  set  to  the  distance  the  rows  are 
intended  to  be  apart,  which  is  from  four  to  eight ;  when  eight  they  are 
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one  foot  apart ;  when  only  four,  they  are  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  between  every  bed  two  rows  are 
missed  or  lefl  oat  for  the  allies  the  following  year.  The  described  tool 
is  drawn  up  and  down  the  land,  marking  the  true  position  of  the  rows ; 
the  first  year  the  allies  are  not  thrown  out.  The  planting  is  begun  when 
the  plants  are  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  according  to  the  season, 
which  is  in  April.  The  plants  are  the  skimmings  of  old  beds  where 
they  rise  above  four  or  five  stems,  or  from  old  beds  intended  to  be 
destroyed,  or  are  purchased  by  the  bushel.  They  vary  very  much  in 
price,  according  to  the  previous  season ;  about  five  shillings  commonly, 
but  sometimes  from  three  shillings  to  twenty  shillings.  Although  last 
winter  was  mild,  they  were  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  previous  dry 
summer,  which  killea  many  of  the  old  plants.  The  older  the  plants, 
the  more  oil  they  produce,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  stems.  The 
first  year  the  beds  require  hoemg  five  or  six  times,  at  an  expense  of 
six  soillings  per  acre.  The  second  year,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
allies  are  thrown  out  to  cover  the  mint,  about  two  inches  deep,  for 
which  the  men  are  paid  eighteen  shillinss  per  acre ;  if  manured,  three 
shillings  more  for  spreading.  The  soil  lays  rough  until  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  it  is  harrowed  down  with  light  harrows,  after  which 
the  beds  are  thinned  for  future  beds,  leaving  about  four  or  five  to 
each  stole,  according  to  strength.  Then  follows  dotting ;  that  is,  a 
man  going  over  the  beds,  and  pecking  out  the  weeds  with  the  comer 
of  a  hoe,  and  throwing  them  into  the  allies.  For  this  he  is  paid  four 
shillings  per  acre.  From  this  time,  until  the  mint  is  fit  to  cut,  it  is 
hoed  about  four  times,  at  six  shillings  per  acre.  I  omitted  to  say  that 
the  first  planting  cost  twenty-one  shillings  per  acre  for  labour.  The 
third  year  is  the  same  as  the  second,  but  the  allies  then  becoming  so 
deep  and  wide,  occasion  such  an  encroachment  on  the  beds,  that  tney 
are  destroyed  for  other  crops,  but  are  frequently  ploughed  in  for 
future  plants  the  next  spring,  when  they  are  entirely  destroyed. 
Cutting  begins  when  the  mint  is  well  in  fiower.  The  men  are  paid 
twelve  shilUn^  per  acre  for  cutting.  Their  business  is  to  cut  the 
plant  and  lay  it  m  Prussian  mats  (which  are  less  than  the  Russian)  in 
bundles  weighing  1  cwt.  each,  in^which,  if  the  weather  be  wet,  it  is 
skewered  up  and  taken  to  the  still  at  once,  as  the  rain  occasions  a  great 
loss  of  oil.  But  should  the  weather  be  favourable,  it  is  dried  in  the 
field,  for  reasons  to  be  explained. 

The  stiUs  commonly  hold  a  ton ;  that  is,  twenty  bundles  of  green 
mint,  but  when  dried,  thirty.  When  stills  are  hired,  they  charge 
twenty-one  shillings  per  still,  or  once  filling,  which  makes  it  advan- 
tageous to  the  grower.  Green  mint  will  run  off  three-and-a-half 
pounds  on  the  average,  and  dry  mint  from  four  to  five  pounds.  An 
acre  of  mint  produces  about  five  tons ;  that  is,  firom  four  to  six,  as 
seasons  produce  great  variations,  both  in  plant  and  oil.  Spearmint  is 
treated  in  a  similar  way  to  peppermint,  but  the  plant  being  stronger, 
requires  more  room,  ft  is  but  little  grown  here,  and  that  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Diseases  of  the  Mints. 

The  greatest  detriment  to  mints  is  termed  the  smut  or  parasitical 
fungi,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  very  troublesome,  but  more  so 
in  dry  summers,  which  occasion  the  plants  to  get  rusty  and  lose  their 
leaf,  diminishing  the  bulk  very  much.    The  worst  is  .Mcidium  menthce^ 
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which  spreads  or&c  the  whole  plant.  It  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour, 
and  attacks  the  plant  just  before  it  flowers.  The  next  is  Uredo 
Labiatarum.  This  attacks  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  aad  is  frequently 
mixed  with  the  former.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour.  A  third 
species,  Puceinia  men^ue^  attacks  the  plant  in  spring,  and  frequently 
disappears  before  the  others  are  seen.  The  under  part  of  the  plant 
being  covered  with  minute  black  spots,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 
Other  fungi  of  a  higher  order,  are  parasitical  on  the  stems  after 
cutting,  and  probably  arise  from  decay. 

The  mints  or  other  medicinal  {dants  grown  in  this  parish,  are  on  a 
small  scale,  many  growers  not  having  above  half  an  acre,  and  of 
lavender  about  the  same :  the  above  are  the  principal  herbs  grown 
here ;  besides  two  or  tiiree  small  general  growers,  who  supply  (x>vent 
Crarden. 

About  fifty  acres  of  mint,  and  fifty  of  lavender,  are  grown  at 
Carshalton, 

Lavendula  latifoUa*  has  been  grown  here,  and  seeds  very  fi^eely,  but 
is  not  held  in  very  high  estimation. 


SWEDISH  COLLECTION  OF  MATEBIA  MEDICA. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  ftom  Dr.  N.  P.  Hamberg,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Pharmacy  at  the  Royal  Carol.  Institute  of 
Stockholm,  to  Dr.  Pereira,  may  probably  interest  some  of  our 
readers : — 

**•  To  the  study  of  Materia  Medica  but  little  attention  has  been 
given  in  this  country  [Sweden],  probably  because  there  were  scarcely 
any  complete  collections  of  drugs  to  be  found.  I,  therefore,  deter- 
mmed  in  1842  to  fill  up  this  deficiency,  by  arranging  in  cases 
complete  collections  of  drugs ;  which  determination  I  carried  out  in 
1843,  when  the  first  part  was  completed;  and  since  then  the  others 
have  also  been  sufficiently  arranged.  Being  an  Apothecary  in  Stock- 
holm at  that  time,  it  was  in  my  power  to  set  so  low  a  price  on  these 
collections,  that  medical  students  here  could  easily  obtain  them,  by 
which  means  the  study  of  Materia  Medica  has  been  rendered  easier, 
and  consequently  more  attention  has  been  pud  to  it.  Not  less  than 
fifty  persons — partly  Physicians,  partly  Apothecaries— in  Finland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  having  ordered  and  also  now  received  the  col- 
lections complete,  I  can  say  that  I  have  gained  the  object  desired ; 
for  if  even  the  work  has  not  given  any  pecuniary  advantage,  it  never- 
theless afibrds  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  have  in  some  de^^ree 
promoted  the  study  of  so  important  a  branch  of  medical  scienee  as 
Materia  Medica." 

One  of  these  collections  has  been  sent  by  Dr.  Hamberg  to  Dr. 
Pereira.  It  is  contained  in  a  polished  wooden  cabinet,  twenty-seven 
inches  long,  twenty  inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  high.  On 
opening  the  folding-doors  five  drawers  are  seen,  each  covered  by  a 
sliding  lid.  Hie  drugs  are,  for  the  most  part,  contained  in  wooden 
compartments,  covered  by  sunken  lids;  but  the  gums,  resins,  and 
some  of  the  seeds  and  fruits  are  preserved*  in  glass  tubes.  The  col- 
lection consists  of  337  articles,  all  carefully  labelled,  and  is  aocom- 

*  LavenAda  kOifoUa  is  the  L.  $pioa  of  De  GandoUe.— Ed.  Ph.  J. 
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panied  hy  a  printed  list  of  the  yaricms  articles.  It  is  hj  far  the  most 
complete,  compact,  and  useful  collection  fcM-  students  that  we  have 
seen,  and  does  Dr.  Hamberg  very  great  credit. 


MITES  IN  BROWN  SUGAR. 

Bt  submitting;  the  brown  sugar  of  the  shops  to  careful  microscopic 
examination,  Mites  [Acari)^  both  dead  and  alive,  are  discovered  in 
some,  not  in  all,  samples.  To  detect  them,  put  the  sugar  into  a  little 
water ;  the  mites  usually  come  to  the  surface,  and  float  there.  Thej 
are  then  to  be  fished  out  by  a  needle,  or  other  fine  pointed  instrument. 
The  animals  somewhat  resemble  the  itch-mite  (Acartts  Scabiet).  Can 
they  be  the  cause  <^  the  so-called  grocer^s  itch  ?  We  are  inclined  to 
think  not ;  for  this  malady  has  not  been  observed  to  be  contagious, 
which  it  would  be,  did  it  depend,  like  common  itch,  on  the  presence 
of  mites.  It  is  nn  old  saying  among  the  sugar  dealers,  that  some  sorts 
of  brown  sugar  Are  alive  ;  that  is,  when  the  sugar  is  made  up  into  a 
heap  it  readuy  fMls  down.  Queryj  Is  this  due  to  the  presence  of  mites  ? 
Sugar  which  is  alive  is  usually  regarded  as  of  superior  quality. 


ON  CABTOPHTLLINE,  AND  A  NEW  ACID  FROM  CLOVES. 

BT  SHERIDAN  MC8PRATT,  H.D.,  F.R.B.E., 

Professor  of  the  liverpool  College  of  Chcmistiy. 

When  cloves  are  digested  with  ether,  and  the  spirituous  extract  is  treated 
with  water,  a  quantity  of  a  white  substance  separates— caryophylline.  I 
allowed  it  to  settle  as  much  as  possible  before  filtration.  The  separation 
of  the  solid  from  the  liquid,  by  filtration,  occupied  a  week,  owing  to  the 
syrupy  condition  of  the  mixture. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  labour  that  the  caryophylline  is 
purified.  I  dissolved  it  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  precipitated  by 
water,  but  this  did  not  yield  it  pure.  A  portion,  several  times  affused  with 
ether,  and  dried,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  purified,  but  still  some  green 
resin  adhered  to  it.  Having  tried  all  the  acids  and  fixed  alkalies  for  its 
purification,  I  applied  to  Baron  Liebig,  who  recommended  treating  it  with 
ammonia.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  caryophylline  was  several 
times — after  treatment  with  ether — ^boiled  with  this  v<^tile  alkali,  which 
rendered  it  pure. 

When  the  ethereal  extract  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
caryophylline  crystallizes.  It  forms  spherical  aggregates  of  adcular 
crystals ;  inodorous,  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  copiously  dissolved  by  ether. 

A  quantity  of  these  crystals  were  purified  by  ammonia,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  combustion  tube. 

Anafysit  of  the  Compound. 
.1063  grammes  of  caryophylline  gave-^ 
•8100         **  carbonic  acid,  and 

.1020  **  water. 

These  numbers  correspond  to  the  foUowing  per  centages — 

Carbon  79.02 

Hydrogen 10.62 

and  lead  to  the  formtda.  Cm  H^  O,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  com- 
parison:— 
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10  equivalents  of  carbon    60  78.96  79.02 

8  "  hydrogen  8  10.52  10.62 

1  "  oxygen  8  10.52  10.36 

1  *»  caryophylline  76  100.00  100.00 

The  carbon  is  a  very  litde  [too  much  in  my  analysis,  but  not  sufficiently 
significant  to  warrant  a  closer  result.    Dumas  obtained  79.5  per  cent  of 
carbon,  evidently  proving  that  his  caryophylline  had  eviscerated  traces  of 
the  green  resin,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred. 

Caryophylline  is  extremely  indifferent  to  chemical  action.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  any  of  the  strong  acids  or  alkalies.  With  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  fine  carmine  colour,  which  passes  into  a  brown  ; 
sulphurous  acid  is  eliminated  in  the  heat.  Water,  when  added  to  the 
mixture,  precipitates  the  caryophylline  in  white  flakes.  It  sublimes  at  about 
285^,  and  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in  needles. 

This  remarkable  substance  appears  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  oil  of 
cloves,  as  camphor  does  to  oil  of  camphor. 

Mr.  Joseph  Danson  and  myself  are  at  present  working  upon  cloves, 
which,  when  treated  with  water,  the  mixture  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
drenched  and  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  yield  an  indifierent  substance  and  a 
most  remarkable  acid.  We  intend  operating  upon  twenty  pounds  of 
cloves,  in  order  to  get  enough  of  the  acid  for  a  complete  investigation. 
One  of  my  former  students,  Dr.  Robert  Scott,  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the 
Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution,  occupied  himself  with  the  acid;  but  cir- 
cumstances prevented  his  carrying  out  the  research.  It  is  one  well  worthy 
of  a  six  months*  labour;  therefore  I  have  undertaken  it  coUateraUy  with 
my  assistant. 

College  of  Chemistry,  Liverpool,  Oct  1850.  Lancet 


DESCRIPTION   AND  FIGURE  OF  THE  CEDRON  OF  THE 
MAGDALENA  RIVER  {SIMABA  CEDRON,  Planchon). 

BY  Sin  W.  J.  HOOKER,  D.C.L.,  F.H.,  A.,  AND  L.8. 

Of  late,  many  inquiries  have  been  made  by  medical  gentlemen  respecting 
a  seed,  or  rather  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  of  a  plant  weU  known  in  New 
Grenada  to  the  natives  under  the  name  of  *'  Cedron"  and  long  celebrated 
^ere  for  its  powerful  medicinal  properties.  By  Whom  it  was  first  brought 
into  notice  in  Europe,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  my  earliest  information 
respecting  it  was  derived  from  Mr.  Wm.  Purdie,  late  botanical  Collector 
for  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  now  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Trinidad.  At  Bogota  Mr.  Purdie  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Cesp^des,  an  intelligent  physician  of  the  country,  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  plant  in  question,  and  who  forwarded  to  me  a  drawing,  with  very 
fair  analysis  of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  which  had  been  some  time  in  his 
possession,  and  is  inscribed—'*  The  Cedron,  by  Mutis :  it  has  probably  some 
inaccuracies."  In  his  future  journeyings,  Mr.  Purdie  did  not  fail  to  search 
for  the  plant  in  its  native  woods,  and  on  his  way  to  the  province  of 
Antioquia,  near  the  Magdalena,  he  wrote  word,  July,  1846 — "I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  detect  the  celebrated  Cedron^  a  small  tree,  with  the 
habit  of  the  Jamaica  Mountain-Pride  {Mda  Azedarach),  The  seeds  are 
here  much  sought  aiter,  and  sold  at  one  real  each  ootyledon,  being  con- 
sidered an  inviduable  specific  for  the  bites  of  snakes,  for  intermittenta,  and 
stomach-complaints  generally.  The  bark  and  wood,  also,  abound  in  a  high 
degree  with  the  bitter  principle.  Seeds,  and  dried  specimens,  and  fruit 
preserved  in  brine,  will  be  dispatched  to  the  Royal  Gardens." 
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The  dried  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Purdie  were  further  accompanied  by 
the  following  note  : — "  The  Cedron  has  an  erect  stem  not  more  than  six 
inches  in  diameter,  crowned  by  an  umbellate  mass  of  branches,  with  large 
himdsome  pinnated  foliage.  So  highly  are  the  seeds  prized  here  for  their 
powerful  medicinal  virtues,  that  they  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than 
two  reals,  or  one  shilling  each.  I  have  had  the  testimony  of  medical  men 
in  Bogotk  in  favour  of  their  properties,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  has  frequently 
tried  them  with  success.  Dr.  Gespddes  some  years  ago,  was  sent  expressly 
on  a  mission  from  Bogota  to  the  locality  of  this  plant,  which  is  in  woods 
immediately  behind  the  village  of  San  Pablo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio 
Grande  de  Magdalena."  The  Cedron  is,  however,  probably  more  exten- 
sively distributed  than  Dr.  Cesp^des  and  Mr.  Purdie  imagine,  especially  to 
the  westward  towards  the  Pacific,  in  New  Grenada ;  for  another  collector 
for  Eew  Gardens,  then,  and  still,  on  board  H.M.  Surveying  Ship  the 
"  Herald,"  (Capt.  Kellett,  Commander)  transmitted  specimens  to  Eew  the 
following  year,  1847,  from  the  "  Isla  de  Cayba" 

I  am  hiformed  that  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  Qmptes  Rendu^y 
recently  published,  contains  some  information  respecting  the  Cedron^  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Jamord ;  but  as  I  have  not  access  to  this  work  at  the  present 
time,  I  must  content  myself  with  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Athencnm 
journal  for  September,  1850,  where  it  is  observed  : — **  An  account  is  given 
in  the  continental  papers  of  a  great  congress  of  medical  men  which  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  in  fiance,  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  by  experiment,  the 
virtue  of  a  newly  discovered  cure  for  madness,  and  for  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents,  by  means  of  *  Cedrone^  seed.  It  seems  that  two  individuals,  M. 
Auguste  Guillemin  and  M.  Hippolyte  Fournier,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
of  the  department  of  Arveyron,  have  ofiered  themselves  to  be  operated 
on,— which  means,  we  suppose,  that  they  offer  to  let  themselves  be  bitten, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry."  "  It  has  been  thought  advisable,*'  says 
the  Brutstu  Herald,  *^  to  postpone  until  next  month  the  experiment  to  be 
tried  on  M.  Auguste  Guillemin,  in  order  to  afford  sufllcient  time  for  all  the 
celebrated  men  of  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  to  meet  together  at 
this  sort  of  medical  congress,  in  which  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  occult  medicine  is  to  be  solved.    It  is  announced  that  all  the  different 


•  Since  the  aboFe  was  in  type,  Dr.  WaJlich  has  most  kindly  referred  to  that  work, 
and  sent  me  the  following  extract  from  pp.  141-2 : — 

[Translation. ]  **  Medicine. — Seeds  employed  m  Tropical  America  as  a  remedy 
against  the  effects  of  Vie  bite  of  serpents.    (Note  of  M.  Jamord.^ 

"  On  leaving  this  city  last  week,  M.  Herran,  Charge  d*  Affaires  de  la  B^pabliqne 
de  Costa  Rica  in  France,  sent  me  some  seeds  of  a  tree  called  by  the  country  people 
Cidrony  and  which  grows  on  the  plateaux  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  The 
property  attribated  to  this  seed,  of^  being  a  powerful  antidote  against  the  bite  of  tho 
most  dangerous  serpents  naturally  appears  to  call  for  some  notice,  and  M.  Herran 
wishes  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  necessary  experiments  to  test  its  efficacy. 

^'  I  therefore  present  to  the  Academy  the  seeds  which  M.  Herran  gave  me,  as  well 
as  the  tbUowing  extract  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  on  leaving  : — 

"  It  was  only  in  1828  that  the  native  Indians  broufrht  to  the  market  of  Car- 
thfigena  some  seeds  of  cedron.  To  prove  their  infallible  virtue  they  submitted  animals 
and  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  tho  most  dangerous  serpents,  called  teix^  corlia  de. 
la  Montaane,  &c.,  and  thefpromptitude  with  which  the  poison  was  neutralized  was 
so  marvellous,  that  a  single  seed  sold  for  a  doubloon  (eighty-three  francs). 

"  Durii^my  long  sojourn  in  Central  America  I  Im  recourse  to  Uie  seeds  of  c^dion 
in  eight  different  cases.  The  following  b  the  way  I  used  them: — Five  or  six  grains  of 
powder  obtained  by  rasping  the  sera  were  mixed  with  a  spoonful  of  brandy  and 
given  to  the  patient;  and  uie  bitten  part  was  dressed  with  some  linen  moistened 
with  some  of  the  braodv.  The  patient  was  then  allowed  to  repose,  and  I  had  rarely 
occasion  to  repeat  the  dose  to  effect  a  radical  cure. 


'*  I  have  also  successfully  employed  this  medicine  in  intemittent  fevers  which 
had  resisted  sulphate  of  quinine. 
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States  of  Europe  will  be  represented  at  this  meeting  :— Russia,  by  a  phy- 
sician attached  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  the  German  States,  by 
•erenteen  doctors;  and  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  will  send  delegates, 
althongfa  in  those  cold  regions  there  are  but  few  serpents,  and  cases  of 
madnejs  are  rare.  Some  of  the  Cedrtme  seed  will  be  sown  in  the  Jardin 
des  Flantes,  where  it  is  hoped  it  will  succeed.  Several  of  the  facidty  who 
hare  already  made  experiments  on  diflferent  animals,  hope,  by  means  of 
the  Cednmt  seed,  to  arrive  at  the  cure  of  mental  disorders  and  epilepsy." 

Dr.  Feveira,  In  the  new  edition  of  his  inestimable  Materia  Medico^  now 
in  course  of  publication,  has  not  yet  come  to  the  natural  family  (5ima- 
TMbaeea)  to  which  this  plant  belongs  :  I,  therefore,  applied  to  that  gentle- 
man, to  ask  if  he  was  awaie  of  any  experiments  having  been  tried  in 
England  with  Cedron.  He  writes  in  reply  (Nov.  2.  1850):— <*  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  observations  made  in  England,  or  even  in  Europe, 
respecting  the  Simaba  Cedron,  The  little  which  I  know  about  it  I  will 
relate  to  you,  and  you  can  make  what  use  you  please  of  my  statement 

'*  The  specimens  of  the  seeds  and  fruit  which  I  possess,  were  brought  a 
few  months  ago  from  Panama,  by  a  gentleman  (not  a  medical  mon^. 
They  were  given  to  him  by  W.  Barrington,  Esq.,  an  English  surgeon  at 
Panama.  The  statement  accompanying  them,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
seeds  were  much  used,  and  with  great  confidence,  by  the  native  doctors  of 
the  Panama  country,  both  locally  and  internally,  as  the  grand  antidote 
against  snake-poison. 

^  To  the  taste,  these  seeds  aze  intensely  bitter,  and  doubtless,  like  the 
bitter  barks  and  woods  of  other  Simambaceous  plants  (e.  gr.  Quassia  and 
SimanU>a\  they  possess  the  properties  of  bitter  tonics,  and  might  be  useful 
in  dyspepsia,  and  perhaps,  even  ague.  Notwithstanding  the  faith  of  the 
Panama  doctors,  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  hope  that  these  seeds 
will  prove  an  antidote  against  snake-poison ;  all  the  reputed  antidotes  to 
snake-poisons  having  hitherto  proved  unworthy  of  trust  when  used  under 
the  eye  of  competent  observers." 

Experiments  will  probably  tend  to  confirm  the  soundness  of  the  above 
observations  of  Dr.  Pereira,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  French  doctors,  as 
well  as  those  of  Panama,  have  taken  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  merits  of 
the  Cedron,  As  an  intensely  bitter  principle,  it  will  probably  rank  with 
its  near  botanical  allies,  Quassia  and  Sinuirvba^  and  is  worthy  of  a  figure 
and  description  in  a  journal,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  make  known 
useful  and  little-known  vegetable  products. 

M.  Planchon  has  the  merit  of  giving  a  name  and  botanical  station  to 
this  plant.  In  his  excellent  Revue  de  la  FamiUe  des  Simaroub^es,  published 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London  Journal  of  Botany,  p.  566,  he  has  first 
described  this  plant,  from  Mr.  Puidie*s  specimens  in  my  herbarium.  He 
dees  not  seem  to  have  been  awaro  of  the  existence  of  the  fruit  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  This  we  aro  able  to  subjoin  to  our  figure, 
and  at  first  sight  it  is  very  unlike  that  of  any  other  species  in  appearance 
and  in  size  (so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  only  fruits  of  a  Simaba 
figured  or  described, — that  of  Sima£i  Ouianensis^  AubL,  Ouian,,  vol.  i., 
p.  153,  and  Kunth,  Nov.  Oen.  Am.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  514).  ••  Carpella  4-5." 
Here  the  carpel  or  drupe  is  as  large  as  a  swan's  egg,  and  solitary,  but 
evidently  so  by  the  abortion  of  the  other  three  or  four  ovaries  ;  this  cir- 
cumstance, too,  is  indicated  by  the  obliquitv  of  the  scar  near  the  summit, 
representing  the  position  of  the  style.  The  seed  of  commerce  consists 
simply  of  the  separated  cotyledons,  not  mach  unlike  blanched  almonds^ 
but  larger  and  plano-convex. 
Simaba,  Cedron,  Planch. ;  tnmco  erecto,  ramis  subumbdlato-capitatis,  foliis 

longissimis  pinnatis  glabris  8ab-20-jugis  com  impari,  foUolis  subcoriaceis 
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dliptico-lanceolmtii  acmninntatii  bui  oUiqai*.  racemU  elraigatU  coih- 
pontis  raniiBru&K8nti->ubTeliitlDii,drnpiimwnii>orBlibiu  MlHoriu. 
S.  Cedron,  Plam:hoii  n  HooL  Loud.  Jow.  At.,  ToL  tI^  p.  9e& 
Has.  New  Grenada.  Banki  near  Snn  Fiblo  of  the  Magdolena. 
W.  Purdie.  I»le  de  Cajrbo,  cwut  of  the  Paciflc  T^omu  SermanM. 
DiacR.— The  height  of  tlie  trtd  is  not  exactly  itated.  but  It  probablj 
does  not  exceed  twent^r  feet,  with  an  erect,  ondiTided  (rani,  not  more  than 
six  inchee  in  iliameter,  crowned  with  a  dense  and  aomewhnt  umbellate 
bead  of  bnuicha.  Leacu  glabrous,  two  feet  and  mare  long,  pinnated  vith 
twentjF  or  more  altenute,  rarely  opposite,  subcoriaceotis,  scMtle  Uafieit, 
4<6  inches  long,  acomlniilate,  oblique  (or  inequilaterBl)  at  the  baae, 
peaainerredi  the  raehu  is  terete,  terminated  by  an  odd  leifict.  Bactnu 
two  feet  and  more  in  length,  atrict,  branched,  the  main  racAU  and  braiieh^ 
dothed  with  minute,  ferrugiDoaa,  Teivety  down,  chiefly  toward  the 
prices;  bnoiehei  short,  lotltary,  or  clustered;  paUctit  bracteolated.  Cafyx 
minute,  cnp-shaped,  obscurely  S-toottied,  fermgioons-downy.  Corolla  of 
Ave,  Lnear,  obtuse  or  retnse,  apreading  ptiai*,  pale  brown  and  downy 
externally.  Slamau  ten,  abort,  arising  from  the  back  of  aa  many  itamini- 
fcnnu  jcoJei,  which  are  erect,  and  apprDximste  into  a  tiib&  AnAtrM 
oblong,  iatrorse.  Ovaria  flve,  sealed  upon  a  ciriiimnar  gymopko'e,  dowoj. 
S^^  flve,  onited  into  one,  ahore  the  bM«,  and  exceeding  tbe  atuneoi  In 
length.    Ovafa  ma  in  eaeli  orary.    FrwU  ■  tery  laig^  solitary  (by 


n,  branchof  anogma;  6,  a  leaf  i  c,i 

gymphore^  s,  traiVTBTH  SMtion  torot^,_  . . ,  ..._^   ^...  ,  _.  .. .__ 

imind  tniunnely,  n  as  to  nbilnt  tlis  soliUry  smd  g;  th*  dotted  liiw  shows  lbs 
ontlina  of  tlie  entin  fruit;  h,  tmunraa  laclini  at  tha  and;  i,  a  M^hdon,  in  tiia 
atat*  in  which  it  is  exported  : — not  *itc 


oraiies,  magnified!  _/,  triut  cat 
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abortion)  drupCf  of  an  oral  form,  oUiqne  at  the  top,  and  haying  a  tear 
below  the  summit,  indicating  the  former  site  of  the  style.  The  soft 
portion  of  the  fruit  seems,  in  the  preserved  state,  not  to  have  been  very 
soft  and  fleshy:  it  is  lined  with  a  horny  endocarp.  Seed  large,  solitary, 
suspended,  its  integument  membranaceous,  with  a  conspicuous  chalaza. 
Albumen  none.  Embryo  conform  with  the  side.  Cofykdotu  Tery  large, 
fleshy,  white  when  fresh. — Hooker* s  JoumcU  of  Botany. 


ON  MABACAIBO  BARK,  A  NEW  KIND  OF  CINCHONA  BARK, 

CONTAINING  QUINOIDINE. 

BT  DR.  F.  L.  WINCKLER. 

Among  various  specimens  of  bark  lately  received  from  London,  was  con- 
tained one,  with  the  denomination  of  bark  from  Maracaibo.  On  examining 
the  latter,  Br.  Winckler  discovered  in  it  a  remarkable  combination  of 
kinovate  of  quinoidine,  and  a  very  peculiar  yellow  colouring  matter,  which 
is  neither  changed  nor  precipitated  by  chloride  of  iron,  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  kinovate  of  lime,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  tannin,  and 
not  a  trace  of  red  cinchonic. 

Of  the  bark  itself  Winckler  gives  the  following  description  :  smaller 
and  larger,  partly  flat,  partly  more  or  less  curved,  uncoated-pieces,  of  a 
light  brownish-yellow  colour,  approaching  to  red.  The  surface  presents 
throughout  longitudinal  fibres,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  under  surface 
only  by  a  smootlier  appearance.  The  under  surface  consists  of  moderately 
fine  fibres,  and  feels  soft:  the  individual  fibres,  which  can  be  separated  by  the 
finger,  break  by  the  slightest  pressure,  and  do  not  enter  the  skin  like  those 
of  Calisaya  bark.  In  some  pieces  the  upper  surface  consists  of  imbricated 
fibrous  layers,  which  can  be  separated  by  the  knife  into  thin  laminae.  So 
also  with  many  pieces  on  the  under  surface.  The  whole  substance  of  the 
bark  is  remarkably  soft,  and  can,  therefore,  be  easily  broken  longitudinally 
and  trahsversely.  The  transverse  fracture  consists  of  very  short  splinters, 
and  the  projecting  fibres  can  readily  be  broken  o£  The  longitudinal 
fracture  possesses  a  feeble  brilliancy,  like  that  of  Calisaya  bark,  and  is  con- 
siderably lighter  than  the  upper  and  lower  surface,  in  spots  almost  pale 
rust-coloured,  without  brilliancy,  like  the  colour  of  some  pale  spots  in  the 
transverse  section  of  light-coloured  Russian  rhubarb.  Epidermis  was  only 
observed  partially  in  a  few  coarser  pieces,  and  its  appearance  is  exactly 
like  that  of  Cusco  bark,  or  of  hard  Carthagena  bark.  The  taste  is  very 
bitter,  more  disagreeable  than  bark-like,  and  is  rather  permanent ;  the 
substance  of  the  bark  becomes  soft  in  chewing. 

The  hot  infusion  of  the  bark,  prepared  with  100  grs.  of  bark  and  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  when  filtered  hot,  was  perfectly  clear,  pale 
reddish-brown,  and  did  not  beoome  turbid  by  cooling.  It  tasted  very  dis- 
agreeable bitter,  not  like  bark,  and  was  easily  filtered.  On  testing  the 
filtered  liquid  with  tannin,  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkaloid  was  dis- 
covered ;  chloride  of  iron  coloured  the  infusion  slightly  greenish-brown, 
without  making  it  turbid.  Oxalic  acid  threw  down  lime.  Sulphate  of 
copper  product  no  precipitate,  although  the  bark  contains  kinovic  acid  in 
large  quantity.  The  author  supposes  this  to  arise  firom  the  firm  union  of 
it  with  the  colouring  matter  and  quinoidine;  In  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  bark,  the  decomposition  of  this  compound  cannot  be  effected  even  by 
lime.— Cenfro/  Blatt,  1850,  No.  xli.,  p.  655. 
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ON  THE  COLOUR  PRODUCED  BY  TINCTURE  OF  GUAIACUMl 
ON  CERTAIN  VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

BT  J.  n.  TAN  DBR  BROCK. 

Some  time  since,  Schonbeln  published  ( Central  Bhtt,,  1819,  p.  173)  some 
experiments  concerning  the  blue  colour  which  slices  of  potato  acquire  on 
the  addition  of  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  mentioned  that  the  substance 
which  becomes  blue  is  more  abundant  near  the  skin  and  about  the  eyes  of 
the  potatoes  than  in  any  other  part.  Van  der  Brock  has  tested  a  consi- 
derable number  of  vegetable  grains,  &c.,  such  as  ripe  and  unripe  Frendi 
beans,  broad  beans,  common  barley,  rye,  oats,  pearl  barley,  wheat,  peas, 
millet,  buck-wheat,  nuts,  bitter  and  sweet  almonds,  rice,  chestnuts,  alder- 
wood,  oak-wood,  &c.,  and  he  concludes  that  it  is  the  albuminous  matter  of 
plants  which  probably  produces  this  reaction.  There  are  other  bodies, 
contained  in  plants  which  admit  this  reaction,  but  these  hare  as  yet  not 
been  sufficiently  recotrnlsed  ;  they  appear,  however,  to  be  substances  which 
are  in  a  state  of  speedy  transformation,  produced  by  what  is  called,  after 
Mit^cherlich,  contact  action, 

Amygdalin,  legumin,  starch  and  its  isomeric  substances,  and  tannin  of 
gall-nuts,  have  no  influence  upon  this  colouration.-— GmCra/  Blatt,t  1850^ 
No.  xl.  and  xli.,  p.  635.    

ON    GITHAGIN. 
BT  B.  A.  scBARLnra 

ScHARLiNo  has  extracted  from  corncockle  (Agrostemma  Githago)  a  pecu- 
liar poisonous  principle,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Githagin, 

Tlie  seeds  of  corncockle  contain  githaain,  fatty  oil,  gluten^  sugar,  gum, 
starch,  vegetfibte  albunent  and  the  usual  salts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

(litliagin  when  dry  resembles  starch,  but  has  a  more  silky  appearance, 
and  under  the  microscope  appears  somewhat  crystalline.  It  is  odourless 
and  almost  tasteless:  after  a  short  time  a  burning  sensation  is  felt  on  the 
palate.  It  does  not  act  on  vegetable  colours.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
dilute  spirit,  but  it  Is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is 
reddened  by  sulphuric  acid  like  salicine.  Its  aqueous  solution  yields  a 
precipitate  with  subacetate  of  lead. 

Githagin  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  smaller  animals.  A  few  drops  of  a 
solution  (three  grains  of  githagin  in  a  drachm  of  water)  killed  a  canary 
bird  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  solution  of  ten  grains  killed  a  rabbit.  Ten 
grains  of  gitliagin  merely  caused  vomiting  in  a  dog. — Central  Slatt^ 
No.  xli.,  p.  651,  1850. 

LABDANUM  CRETICUM. 

BY  X.  LANDERER. 

CittuM  sahia/oliiu  in  particular,  also  vilhsus,  creOcuM  (ic/orof  KiaBapos) 
of  Dioacorides.  The  cistiu  roses  grow  in  abundance  on  the  declivities  of 
the  hills  of  Greece.  The  infusion  is  used  as  tea  against  colds  and  rheu- 
matic affections.  Although  they  become  glutinous  in  Greece,  they  do 
not  yield  any  real  exudation,  which  can  be  gathered.  Prom  Cistus 
creticug,  however,  Labdanum  is  gathered  in  Crete  bv  the  so-called  Lab- 
dantsts  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  plants 
are  very  glutinous.  This  ia  done  by  a  peculiar  wooden  instrument,  called 
IjmbdaniMdrim,  resembling  a  rake,  with  leather  straps  instead  of  the 
points,  and  three  semi-circular  zinc  supports  (zinhentragem)*  ^  These 
they  pass  over  the  pUnts  until  the  straps  beoome  q.uite  cylindrical  and 
ropelike  l^  the  adhering  resin,  the  balk  of  whksh  is  incxeased  by  the 
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iftnipt  being  ToDed  about  in  th«  sand ;  after  tbia  the  aoaaa  ia  acnped  off 
with  a  knife  and  kneaded.  One  labdaaist  collects  in  one  day,  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  two  poonds  of  labdanom, 
worth  from  thirty  to  forty  piaatera^  The  labdanmn  is  moulded  in  yarioos 
ibnna,  and  the  Labdaman  in  iortii  ia  considered  to  be  the  best.  It  is 
mostly  used  in  the  East  far  flimigation.  Labdanam  In  the  maas  is  often 
oonsidered  to  be  adulterated ;  and  that  from  Cypnia  is  preened  at  Cbn- 
•tantinople  to  the  best  from  Crete. 


ON  THE  VOLATILE  OIL  OF  NUTMEGS. 

BT  C  a.  1IIT8CHBSUBCB. 

Fbok  a  series  of  experiments  with  ol.  nucistse  fstfaeremn  on  nd>bits 
ICtscherlich  draws  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  The  volatile  oil  of  nutmegs  is  a  strong  poison  ;  for  six  Arachms  of  it 
killed  a  middle-sized  rabbit  in  the  space  of  13J^  hours  ;  two  drachms  Idlled 
a  strong  rabbit  within  five  days  ;  one  drachm  xilled  a  small  rabbit  in  about 
thirty  hours ;  one  drachm  of  the  oil  injected  into  the  stomadi  of  a  full-grown 
nbbit  made  it  sick  and  ill  for  sereral  days,  after  whkh  it  reoorered.  The 
TolatUe  on  of  nutmegs  is  weaker  in  its  action  than  the  ofls  of  mnstaidi 
aavine,  and  caraway,  and  is  stronger  than  the  oils  of  fennel,  lemon,  turpen- 
tine, juniper,  and  copaiba,  bnt  ia  nearly  equal  in  strength  to  the  oU  of 
cinnamon. 

2.  The  oil  of  nutmeg  is  abaoribed,  and  appears  to  undergo  a  change  in 
the  blood,  and  passes  out  in  this  altered  condition  in  the  urine,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  peculiar,  pleasant,  aromatic  odour.  Neither  the  natural 
odour  nor  the  changed  odour  could  precisdy  be  <fiscoYered  in  the  bkx)d 
or  in  the  breath. 

3.  The  oil  of  nutmegs  produces  in  the  stomach  and  jejunum  a  similar 
altcfution  of  structure  to  that  of  the  oils  of  caraway,  fennd,  lemon,  turpen- 
tine,  juniper,  ccnaiba,  bitter  almonds,  and  cinnamon.  In  the  stomadi 
extraTaaation  of  blood  and  formation  of  blood-Tesides  on  the  muooua 
membrane,  which  was  partially  softened  and  devoid  of  blood,  without 
being  inflamed  in  the  adjacent  parts.  The  interior  of  the  duodenum  waa 
much  divested  of  epithelium  and  filled  with  mucus.  In  the  first  expe- 
riment, with  the  enormous  dose  of  six  drachma,  the  stomach  and  the 
jqunnm  were  injected  with  blood. 

4.  The  moat  important  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  frequent  and 
powerful  pulsation  of  the  heart;  slight  acoderation  of  breathing ;  at  first 
restlessness,  afterwards  weakness  of  the  muscles,  but  considerably  less 
than  from  oil  of  cinnamon;  littie  or  no  diminution  of  sensibility,  evacuation 
of  hard  faeces  from  the  colon;  ejection  of  a  peculiarly  smelling  san- 
guineous urine  after  smaller  doses,  but  no  increased  diuresis ;  decrease  of 
strength  and  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  diflicult  breathing;  diminished 
heat  in  the  external  parts;  death  without  convulsions.  Death  was  produced 
tj  the  absorption  of  the  volatile  oiL 


Effect  of  the  Oil  of  NMtmeg$  mpen  the  Skm  of  the  Hmmm  J3^.— Put  of 
the  oorsal  surfkoe  or  the  hand  waa  moialeDea  with  the  vdatBe  oil  of  irat- 
Biegs.  After  four  minntes  a  very  slisht  burning  sensation  was  felt,  which 
gnduaify  increased,  so  that  after  fifteen  minutes  it  became  very  un- 
pleasant, and  on  being  toudied  the  reddened  spot  cauacd  ranch  pain. 
After  thirty  miniiles  the  melatened  spot  waa  red;  it  burnt  like  after  a 
sinapism  when  the  skin  is  moderately  reddened.  Upon  being  washed  dw 
horning  sensation  disappeared  withiR  an  boor:  te  epidennia  did  not 
acale  off.  In  a  second  experiment  with  anolher  hsdlvidnal  the  symptoms 
were  much  dighter,  the  homing  i^peared  only  after  ten  minutm,  and 
hoeame  raliier  itrong  after  mollier  ten  minvtm ;  tim  hand  being  then 
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winlied  after  fhirtj  miniitefl,  the  buining  •ensntion  mm  itiU  ▼07'  Mran^ 
Irat  the  skill  was  not  red.  The  hurniog  lensation  contioaed  for  about 
half  an  how :  the  epidermiB  did  not  scale  off.— BucAiier^f  Rep^  toL  xyI 
1850,  p.  104.  

ON  CASSIA  LIGNEA  (CIKNAMOMUM  ABOlIATICniC,  Ifeet.} 

BTDU  MEXOL. 

If  the  deooctioa  of  cassia  lignea  which  lemaina  in  the  still  after  the  pn^ 
poratiott  of  aqua  dnnanunomi,  be  eraporated  to  dryness,  powdered,  and 
treated  with  akohol,  a  darlc  tincture  of  an  agieeaU/  bitter  aromatic  taste 
is  obtained,  which  is  well  adi^ted  for  yielding  an  excellent  liqnenr.  Hm 
author  tested  cassia  lignea  for  alkaloids,  but  obtained  negatiTe  resnUi. 
From  his  experiments  be  conchides  that  this  bark  contains  atraoe  of  rtBim, 
fifty-two  per  cent,  of  vegetable  fibre^  fourteen  per  cent,  oigmm,  and  ei^teen 
per  cent,  of  iamMm—Centrai  BUut^  Na  xxxrii.,  1850. 


ON  THE  CHEMISTRT  OF  AS8AFCETIDA 

BT  HLASiWKTZ. 

If  assafcetida  be  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  the  resfai  and  ToiatilB 


are  completely  dissolved,  the  gam  and  impurities  (consbting  chiefly  of 
gypsum)  remain  behind. 

From  the  alcoholic  tincture,  the  alcohol  and  volatile  oil  may  be  separated 
ftom  the  resin  by  distillatioa,  so  diat  the  latter  remains  behind  almost 
inodorous.  If  Uie  distillation  be  performed  with  water  in  a  copper  stiU 
with  a  tin  head,  the  tin  becomes  strongly  acted  on  by  the  sid^ur  con- 
tained in  the  volatile  oiL  The  cUstiUation  was,  therefore,  afterwards  under- 
taken in  a  large  glass  retort,  heated  in  a  salt-water  bath,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  burning  of  the  residue. 

One  pound  of  assafoetida  of  the  best  quality  yielded,  on  the  arerage, 
one  ounce  of  volatile  oil,  equal  to  about  three  per  cent. 

The  volatile  oil  of  assafoetida  is  a  thin  fluid  of  a  light  yellow,  clear,  and 
of  a  penetrating  smelL  It  is  very  readily  dissolved  by  strong  alcohol ; 
water  also  takes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  from  which  reason  the 
aqna  aaeafxtids  is  particularly  rich  in  oil,  and  has  an  acrid  taste.  Hlasiwets 
found  also  valerianic  add  and  metaoetonie  add  in  it.  The  volatile  oil  of 
assafoBtida  does  not  redden  the  skhi  as  some  other  oils  do  which  contain 
sulphur ;  it  is  also  neutral  to  test  paper.  After  it  has  stood  fbr  sometime 
it  evolves  a  large  proportion  of  siUphuretted  hydrogen ;  this  property  it 
imparts  to  crude  assafoetida.  It  does  not  congeal  by  artifldal  odd.  Its 
bdKng  pdnt  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  fbr  when  heated,  it  devdopes^ 
before  and  during  boiling,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  becomes  thus  decom- 
posed. This  boiling^  however,  tekes  place  at  ISO"  to  140^  C.  When 
ftesh,  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,  without  oxygen ;  but 
if  exposed  for  some  time  to  tiie  atmosphere,  it  becomes  dightly  add,  and 
its  odour  is  slightly  idtered. 

Bepeated  analyses  of  the  crude  Tolatite  oil  have  shown  that  its  per 
oentage  composition  varies  with  the  method  of  obtaining  it,  and,  scoordiDg 
to  its  age :  the  carbon  varied  from  64.24  to  69.97;  the  hydrogen  from  9.09  to 
10.48  ;  the  sulphur  from  20.17  to  25.43  per  cent.,  so  that,  aooording  to 
these  results,  a  compound  of  a  higher  and  of  a  lower  proportion  of  sulphur 
with  one  and  the  same  radical,  may  be  calculated  aooording  to  thefidlowing 

fonnufae  r— 

I.  n.  IB.  IT. 

Cn  Hn  8|        9  (dt  Hn  St)        6(Cn  Hu  8^^  Cn  Hu  St 

C^HnS  CitHnS  2  C»  Hu  8         2(C»Hb8) 

Dr.  Hlasiwete  has  examined  the  relations  of  this  dlto  vaaoos  afSBts, 
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e^.,  ammoDiacal  gas,  liver  of  sulphur,  muriatic  add,  chlorine  gas,  nitrie 
acid,  chromic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  potassium,  lime,  soda,  oxide  of  silver, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  chloride  of  phitinum,  and  he  analyzed  most  carefully 
the  numerous  results  he  obtained. 

The  resin  of  assafoetida  is  dirty  white  ;  in  the  air  it  soon  becomes  pink- 
red  ;  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  dissolved  with  a  green  colour  ; 
water  throws  it  down  fh>m  this  solution  in  the  form  of  pink-red  flocculi ; 
heated  in  a  retort  it  loses  first  the  water  adhering  to  it  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  volatile  oil,  which  possesses  the  smell  of  sssaf^tida.  At  the  same 
time  it  froths  much,  and  cUvelops  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As  soon  as  alt 
the  water  is  expelled  the  fh)th  disappears,  the  resin  becomes  dark-brown 
and  boils  steadily.  The  oils  which  now  distil  over  during  the  decom- 
position of  the  resin  are  partly  green,  blue,  violet-red,  and  of  a  more  or 
less  aromatic  smell ;  diluted  caustic  potash  lye  is  coloured  yellow  by  them 
and  becomes  turbid.  The  violet  portion  communicates  to  the  potash  lye 
an  oil,  which  becomes  intensely  red  in  the  air.  The  potash  liquor  with 
which  the  oils  have  been  wash^,  contains,  besides  sulphuretted  volatile 
oil,  chiefly  formic  acid,  and  a  trace  of  acetic  acid. 

The  gum  of  assafoetida  is,  when  dry,  grey  and  homy,  and  yields,  by  dry 
distillation,  formic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  a  kmd  of 
tar,  containing  sulphur. 

Formic  acid  and  acetic  add  were  also  obtained  by  treating  the  red 
volatile  oil  of  assafoetida  with  caustic  soda.  Valerianic  acid  and  meta- 
cetonic  acid  could  not  be  discovered  in  it.  But,  upon  heatin<r  the  soda- 
lime  in  the  oil-bath  to  200°  C,  and  allowing  the  volatile  oil  to  drop  on  it, 
a  volatile  oil  of  a  smeU  similar  to  lavender  was  formed,  and  valerianic 
acid,  together  with  metacetonic  add  and  acetic  add  remained  behind  in 
combination  with  the  soda-lime.— ^ucAnfr'tf  Bep.,  No.  xvi.,  1850,  p.  S3. 


THE  USE  OF  HYDEOFLUOSILICIC  ACID  IN  QUANTITATIVE 

ANALYSIS. 

BY  MR.  H.  B09E. 

Hyorofluosilicic  add  has  been  long  in  use  for  separating  potash  from 
various  acids  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter; 
chloric  acid,  perchloric  acid,  chromic  add,  as  wdl  as  other  adds,  are  by 
this  means  separated  from  potash,  in  solutions  of  their  potash  salts.  In 
quantitative  analysis,  however,  it  has  not  been  used  to  remove  potash, 
because  the  silico-fluoride  of  potassium,  though  difficultly  soluble,  is  not 
entirely  insoluble  in  water. 

Silico-fluoride  of  potassium  is,  however,  perfectly  insoluble  in  a  liquid 
mixed  with  alcohol.  If,  therefore,  the  solution  of  a  potash  salt  be  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  hydrofiuodlidc  acid,  then,  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
alcohol,  the  whole  of  the  potash  falls  down  as  silico-fluoride  of  potassium, 
which  must  be  washed  with  strong  alcohol  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  In  the  same  way  soda  can  be  quantitatively  determined  by 
hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

Berzelius  has  availed  himself  of  the  insolubility  of  the  silico-fluoride  of 
barium  to  separate  quantitatively,  and  qualitativdy,  baryta  from  strontia 
by  hydrofluosilidc  add,  and  this  method  is  certaiiUy  the  best  known.  If, 
however,  baiyta  be  predpitated  from  its  watery  solution  by  hydrofluosilidc 
add,  a  loss  is  experienced,  because  the  silico-fluoride  of  barium  is  noi  com- 
pletely insoluble  in  water,  but  if  it  be  predpitated  from  an  alcoholic 
solution,  the  result  is  quite  accurate,  and  whilst  the  quantity  of  strong 
alcohol  required  for  the  predpitation  of  silico^uoride  of  potassium  and 
iilico-flnoride  of  sodium  must  be  equal  to  the  volume  <tf  the  watery  solution, 
a  much  smaller  quanti^  will  throw  down  all  the  silico-fluoride  of  barium* — 
Central  Bhtt,  1850,  ao.  xliil,  p.  SSS,  and  Benckt  <L  Akad,  tU  WmeM* 
ckaften,  Berlin,  1850,  p.  272. 
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In  the  ordinary  process  of  etherizing  alcohol,  by  distilling  that  liquid 
with  Bolphuric  acid,  two  distinct  chemical  changes  are  usually  recognized ; 
namely,  first,  tlie  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid,  Uie  double  sulphate  of  ether 
and  water;  and,  secondly,  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  named,  and 
liberation  of  ether.  The  last  step,  or  actual  separation  of  the  ether,  is 
referred  to  its  eraporation,  in  the  circomstances  of  the  experiment,  into 
an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  alcohol  vapour,  assisted  by  the  substitution 
of  water  as  a  base  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  place  of  ether.  The  obser- 
yation,  however,  of  M.  Liebig,  that  ether  is  not  brought  off  by  a  current 
of  air  passing  through  the  heated  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol, 
is  subversive  of  the  last  explanation,  as  it  demonstrates  that  the  physical 
agency  of  evaporation  is  insufficient  to  separate  ether.  Induced  to  try 
whether  ether  could  not  be  formed  without  distillation,  I  obtained  results 
which  appear  to  modify  considerably  the  views  which  can  be  taken  of  the 
nature  of  the  etherizing  process. 

The  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol  always  employed  in  the  following  experi- 
ments, was  of  density  0-841,  or  contained  83  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Expt  l.—One  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  was  added  to  four  volumes  of 
alcohol,  in  a  gradual  manner,  so  as  to  prevent  any  considerable  rise  of 
temperature.  The  mixture  was  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  6.6  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  liquid  occupied  5.2  incheik 
a  space  of  1.4  inch  being  left  vacant,  to  provide  for  expansion  of  the  liquid 
by  heat  The  tube  was  placed  in  a  stout  digester  containing  water,  and 
safely  exposed  to  a  temperature  ranging  from  i:84°  to  352°  (140°  to  178°  C.) 
for  one  hour. 

No  charring  occurred,  but  the  liquid  measured  on  cooling  5.25  inches  in 
the  tube,  and  divided  into  two  columns,  tlie  upper  occupying  1.75  inches^ 
and  the  lower  3.5  inches  of  the  tube.  The  former  was  perfectly  transparent 
and  colourless,  and  on  opening  the  tube,  was  found  to  be  ether,  so  entirely 
free  from  sulphurous  acid,  that  it  did  not  affect  the  yellow  colour  of  a  drop 
of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  lower  fluid  had  a  slight 
yellow  tint,  but  was  transparent.  It  contained  some  ether,  but  was  prin- 
cipally  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  formed 
by  neutralizing  this  acid  fluid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  did  not  blacken 
when  heated,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  little  or  no  sulphovinic  acid 
was  present 

The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  this  experiment  are  its  entire 
success  as  an  etherizing  process,  without  distillation,  without  sensible 
formation  of  sulphovinic  acid,  and  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  in 
contact  with  the  acid,  namely,  two  equivalents  of  the  former  nearly,  to 
one  of  the  latter.  When  the  proportion  of  the  alcohol  was  dimmished,  the 
results  were  not  so  favourable. 

ExpL  2. — A  mixture  of  one  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  two  volumes  of 
alcohol,  sealed  up  in  a  gloss  tube,  was  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
last.  The  liquid  afterwards  appeared  of  an  earthy-brown  colour  by 
reflected  light,  and  was  transparent  and  red  by  transmitted  light.  Only  a 
film  of  ether  was  sensible  after  twenty-four  hours,  floating  upon  the  sur&oe 
of  the  dark  fluid. 

ExpL  3.->With  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  alcohol,  namely,  one  volume 
of  oil  of  vitriol  with  one  volume  of  alcohol,  which  approaches  the  propor- 
tions of  the  cwdinary  etherizing  process,  a  black,  opaque  liquid  was  formed 
at  the  high  tempemture,  thick  and  gummy,  without  a  perceptible  stratum 
of  ether,  after  standing  in  a  cool  state. 

Crystals  of  bisulphate  of  soda,  containing  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  were 
found  to  etherize  about  twice  their  volume  of  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube 
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quite  as  effectually  «•  the  fint  proportton  of  oQ  ef  yitriol,  when  heated  to 
the  same  temperature.  The  two  liquids  found  in  the  tube  were  colourless^ 
no  sulphurous  acid  appeared,  and  only  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphovinic 
acid.  Crystals  of  bisulphate  of  soda,  which  were  formed  in  an  aqueous 
•ohitioo,  and  without  an  excess  of  sicid,  had  still  a  sensible  but  much 
inferior  etherizing  power. 
JErpt  4. — ^A  mixture  was  made  of  oil  of  -vitriol  with  a  still  larger  pro- 

E>rtimi  of  alcohol,  namely,  one  Tolume  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the 
iter,  or  nesriy  one  equlTalent  of  add  to  four  equivalents  of  aloohoL 
This  mixture  was  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  and  heated  for  an  hour  between 
264"*  and  81 T"  ( 140''  and  Ids'*  C),  which  appeared  sufficient  for  etherizing 
it.  A  second  exposure  for  another  hour  to  the  same  temperature  did  not 
■ensibly  increase  the  ether  product  The  column  of  ether  measured  1.25 
in  the  tube,  and  the  acid  fluid  below  2.5  inches.  Both  fluids  were  peifectly 
oolourlefB. 

It  thus  appears  to  be  unnecessary  to  exceed  the  temperature  of  317^ 
(158°  C)  in  this  mode  of  etherizing,  and  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
may  be  increased  to  eight  times  the  yolume  of  the  oil  of  yitriol  without 
disadyantage. 

ExpL  5. — ^The  proportions  of  the  flist  experiment  were  again  used, 
namely,  one  volume  of  oil  of  yitriol  with  four  yolumes  of  albohol,  and  the 
mixture  heated  as  in  the  last  experiment  to  317'^  (158°  €.)•  ^Hie  upper 
fluid,  or  ether,  measured  l.l  inch  in  the  tube,  the  lower  fluid  2.65  indies. 
The  latter  had  a  slight  yellow  tint,  like  nitrous  ether,  but  only  just  per- 
cqptiUe.    It  gave,  when  neutralized  by  chalk, — 

Sulphate  of  Hme : 83.11  grains 

Sulphovinate  of  lime 4.91      " 

The  last  salt  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallized  in  thin  plates. 

Here  again  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  add  in  a  sucoeasfhl  etherizing 
process  is  quite  insignificant. 

mNew  results  at  317°,  firom  the  other  proportions  of  one  volume  of  oil  of 
yitriol  with  one  and  two  volumes  of  alcohol,  were  quite  similar  to  those 
obtained  in  experiments  2  and  8,  at  the  higher  temperature  of  352°.  In 
none  of  these  experiments  did  there  appear  to  be  any  formation  of  defiant 
gas,  and  the  tubes  could  always  be  opened,  when  cool,  without  danger. 

Ndther  glacial  phosphoric  acid  nor  crystallized  biphosphate  of  soda 
etherized  alcohol  to  the  slightest  degree,  when  heated  with  that  substance, 
in  a  sealed  tube,  to  360°  (182°  C).  Even  chloride  of  zinc  produced  na 
more,  at  the  same  temperature,  tlian  a  trace  of  ether,  perceptible  to  tho 
sense  of  smdl. 

Expt  6. — To  iUustrate  the  ordinary  process  of  ether-making,  a  mixture 
was  prepued,  as  usuaHy  directed,  of 

100  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
48     **     of  alcohol  (a841), 
18.5     "     of  water. 

This  liquid  was  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube,  and  heated  to  290°  (143°  C.) 
for  one  hour.  It  became  of  a  dark  greenish-brown  colour,  and  opalescent, 
with  a  gummy  looking  matter  in  small  quantity.  No  stratum  of  ether 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  fiuid. 

The  tube  was  opened,  and  the  fluid  divided  into  two  equal  portions. 
One  of  the  portions  was  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  the 
other  with  hsJf  its  volume  of  dcohol,  and  both  sealed  up  in  glass  tubes  and 
exposed  again  to  290°  for  one  hour. 

It  would  be  expected,  on  the  ordinary  view  of  water  setting  free  ether 
ftom  sulphovinic  acid,  that  much  ether  would  be  liberated  in  the  mixture 
above,  to  which  water  was  added.  Tie  ether  which  separated,  however, 
amounted  only  to  a  thin  film,  after  the  liquid  had  stood  for  several  days. 
In  the  other  liquid,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  alcohol  was  added,  the  form- 
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ebon  of  gCImt  vm  ooosidenkHei  ft  oohnm  of  tfask  li^[sid  ftppeu'lng^  wliicii 
somewhst  exceeded  half  the  origiiial  Tolume  of  the  alcebol  added.  In  fact, 
the  aiilphoTuiic  acid  was  ntaakj  incapable  of  itself  of  yiddmg  ether,  ereii 
when  treated  with  water.  But  it  was  capable  of  etherizing  aloohol  added 
to  it,  in  the  second  mixture,  like  bisulphate  of  soda  or  any  other  add  salt 
of  sulphnric  acid. 

The  conclusions  wfakh  I  voold  Tenten  to  draw  from  these  experiments 
are  the  following: — 

The  most  direct  and  normal  process  for  preparing  ether,  appears  to  be, 

to  expose  a  mixture  of  oil  of  ritriol,  with  froa  four  to  ei^t  times  its 

Tolume  of  aloohol  of  83  per  cent.,  to  a  temperature  of  S20^  (160°  C)  for  a 

short  time.    Owing  to  ihe  Tolatilitj  of  tlie  aloohol,  this  must  he  done 

under  pressure,  as  in  the  sealed  glass  tube.    The  sulphuric  acid  then 

appears  to  exert  an  action  upon  the  alcohol,  to  be  compared  with  that 

wldch  the  same  add  exhibits  when  mixed  in  a  small  proportion  with  the 

essential  oils.    Oil  of  tmrpentine,  mixed  with  one-twentieth  of  its  Tolume 

of  sulphuric  add,  undergoes  an  entire  change,  being  cfaieAv  conyerted  into 

a  mixtore  of  two  other  hydrocarbons,  terebene  and  oolophene,  one  of 

which  has  a  much  higher  bdling  point  and  greater  Tapuur-density  than 

the  oils  of  turpentine.    This  hydrocarbon  does  not  combine  with  the  add, 

but  is  merely  increased  in  atomic  weight  and  gaseous  density,  without  any 

fhrther  derangement  of  composition,  by  a  remarkable  polymerizing  actioa 

(as  it  may  be  termed)  of  the  sulphuric  add.    6o  of  the  hydrocarbon  of 

alcohol ;  its  dcaudty  is  doubled  in  ether,  by  the  same  polymerizing  action. 

Chloride  of  zinc  effects,  with  alcohol,  at  an  eleyated  temperature,  a 

polymeric  catalysis  of  the  latter,  of  the  same  character,  but  in  which 

hydrocarbons  are  formed,  of  even  greater  density  and  free  from  oxygen.  « 

This  Yiew  of  etheriflcation  is  only  to  be  oonsidered  as  an  expression  of 

the  OGOtact-theory  of  that  process  which  has  long  been  so  ably  adrocated 

by  IL  Mitscherlich. 

The  formation  of  snlpborinic  add  appears  not  to  be  a  necessary  step  in 
the  production  of  ether ;  for  we  have  found  that  the  etherizing  proceeded 
most  adraotageously  wi^  bisulphate  cf  soda,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  and  water,  which  would  greatly  impede 
the  production  of  sulphovinic  acid.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  combi- 
nation of  alcdid  with  sulphuric  add,  in  the  form  of  sulphorinic  add, 
greatly  diminishes  the  chance  of  the  former  being  afterwards  etherized ; 
for,  when  the  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  was  increased  in  the  preceding 
experiments,  which  would  give  much  sulphovinic  add,  the  formation  of 
ether  rapidly  diminished.  Hie  previous  conyersion  of  alcohd  into  sul- 
phoyinic  add,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  actually  pregndidal,  and  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  subsequent  transformation  into  ether. 

The  operation  of  ^erizing  has  attained  a  kind  of  technical  perfection 
in  the  beautiful  continuous  process  now  followed.  The  first  mixture  of 
aloohol  and  sulphuric  add  is  converted  into  sulphovinic  add,  the  sulphate 
of  etiier  and  water,  which  add  salt  appears  to  be  the  agent  which  poly- 
merizes all  the  alcohol  afterwards  introduced  into  the  fluid.  Bisulphate  of 
soda,  with  a  sUght  excess  of  add,  acts  upon  alcohol  in  the  same  manned, 
and  its  substitution  for  the  add  sulpliato  of  ether  would  have  a  certain 
interest,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  although  a  change  of  no  practical 
importance  in  the  preparation  of  ether. 

Sulphuric  add  does  not  appear  to  be  adapted  for  the  etherizing  of  amylic 
alcohol  M.  Balard,  by  distilling  these  substances  together,  obtained  a 
variety  of  hydrocarbons,  some  of  them  of  great  density,  but  no  ether. 
The  polymerizing  action  of  the  sulphuric  add  appears  to  advance  beyond 
the  ether  stage.  I  have  varied  the  experiment  by  heating  amylic  alcohol 
in  a  dose  tubOp  to  350°  (176°  C.),  with  oil  of  vitriol,  to  which  one,  two^ 
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three,  four,  and  eren  six  equivalents  of  water  had  been  added,  without 
obtaining  anything  but  the  hydrocarbons  of  Balard.  The  formation  of 
these  was  abundant,  eren  with  the  most  highly  hydrated  acid,  and  with  a 
very  moderate  colouration  of  the  fluid. — Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Sockfy,  

OK  THE  BEFINING  OF  GOLD. 

BT  DB.  PmUFP. 

The  process  of  refining  gold  by  the  diy  method,  called  the  process  of 
cementation,  has  been  long  known,  although  it  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered a  secret,  and  is  employed  but  by  yery  few  persons  for  refining 
alloyed  gold,  its  use  being  principally  to  remove  from  that  metal  bodies 
which  form  an  obstacle  to  its  m^eability.  Experiments  hare  been  made 
for  completely  refining  gold  by  way  of  cementation;  but,  in  operating 
thus,  loss  of  the  precious  metal  has  been  observed  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  sufficient  purity  has  not  been  obtained,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  old  processes  have  been  retained.  After  numerous  exi)eriment8 , 
M.  Philipp  has  arrived  at  the  condu&ion,  that,  by  means  of  cementation, 
gold  may  be  obtained  of  the  greatest  possible  purity,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
quality  known  in  commerce  as  fine  gold.  The  success  of  this  very  simple 
operation  depends, — 1st  upon  the  choice  of  the  ingredients  used  for 
cementation;  2nd,  upon  the  preparation  of  the  mass;  3rd,  upon  the  degree 
of  fineness  of  the  alloy  to  be  treated;  and  4th,  upon  the  temperature 
employed. 

1.  Ingredients  employed  for  Cementation. — Many  receipts  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose,  ^us,  to  refine  one  gramme  of  gold,  the  following 
ingredients  have  l>^n  employed,  viz.,  6  grms.  of  brick-dust,  2  grms.  of  pro- 
tosulphate  of  iron,  ^  grm.  of  alum,  2  grms.  sea-salt,  1  grm.  saltpetre, 
^  grm.  sal-ammoniac;  or  12  grms.  of  brick-dust,  6  grms.  of  sea-salt,  3  grms. 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  |  grm.  saltpetre  ;  or  6  grms.  brick-dust,  1^  grm.  sal- 
ammoniac,  I  grm.  sea-salt,  and  1  grm.  carbonate  of  soda.  These  receipts 
did  not  fhrnish  satisfactory  results.  In  fiu:t,  the  two  first  occasion  a  loss 
of  gold  (as  the  saltpetre  and  sea-salt  should  not  be  employed  together), 
and  the  latter  furnishes  gold  which  contains  silver. 

The  following  formula  is  at  once  more  simple  and  more  advantageous, 
viz.,  3  grms.  brick- dust,  1  grm.  sea-salt,  1  grm.  alum,  and  1  grm.  sulphate 
of  iron. 

2.  Preparation  of  (lie  3faM.— The  sea-salt,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
after  being  thoroughly  dried,  are  reduced  to  fine  powder,  whidi  is  added 
to  the  bride-dust,  and  mixed  intimately  until  the  whole  becomes  one  homo- 
geneous mass.  This  powder  is  then  damped  with  a  little  wine-vinegar,  to 
form  a  paste,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  gold  to  be  operated  upon  is  placed, 
and  the  whole  is  introduced  into  an  earthen  vessd  or  mdting-pot.  When 
the  gold  is  in  fragments,  it  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  mass. 

3.  Quality  of  Sie  Go/(/.— Gold  of  from  eight  to  twelve  carats  is  the  best 
adapted  for  this  method  of  refining.  With  finer  gold,  the  matters  whidi 
dissolve  the  alloyed  portions,  cannot  so  readily  penetrate  the  mass,  as  it  is 
not  suffidently  porous.  If  therefore  the  gold  is  finer,  it  must  be  alloyed 
with  copper,  until  it  is  of  the  desired  quality.  With  gold  of  less  than 
eight  carats,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  this  inconvenience, — that  the 
mass  of  gold  which  remams  after  the  operation  does  not  possess  suffldent 
consistency  to  allow  of  its  being  extracted  without  loss  from  the  powder 
of  cementation. 

4.  Temperature  employed  in  the  Operation, — Tne  melting-pot  or  vessel  is 
introduced  into  a  charcoal  fire,  covered  up,  and  heated  slowly,  so  as  not  to 
become  red-hot  in  less  than  three  or  four  hours.  The  duration  is  regulated 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  gold,  being  less  for  laminated  gold  and 
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thin-leaf  gold.  A  dull  jed  heat  appears  to  be  the  most  adyantageoua ;  for, 
if  at  the  commeooeiiient,  or  during  the  course  of  the  operatioD,  too  great 
a  heat  be  applied,  the  deoomposition  of  the  materials  wUi  be  too  rapid,  and 
the  products  will  not  act  sufficiently  upon  the  gold.  When  the  crucible  is 
cold,  the  povrder  adhering  to  the  gold  iscarefuUy  detached  and  completely 
remoTod  by  means  of  boUiog  water.  The  gold  in  this  state  is  porous  and 
friable,  and  of  a  fine  pure  yellow  colour.  It  is  fused  into  a  mass  with 
borax. 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  operation: — In  the  presence  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  sea-salt  gives  off  chlorine, 
which  converts  the  gold  into  chloride  ;  but,  at  the  temperature  indicated, 
it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  whilst  the  other  metals  originally  mixed 
therewith,  are  dissolved  in  the  powder  of  cementation.  The  alum  delays 
the  operation,  and  the  brick-dust,  by  its  interposition,  favours  the  slow  and 
gradual  disengagement  of  the  chlorine. — ^Newton's  «/(wrfiai^  August,  1850. 


ON  THE  BEST  PREPARATION  OP  ARSENIC  FOR  INTERNAL 

ADMINISTRATION, 
And  on  tlie  Chemical  Compoaition  ofFowla^M  Solution. 

BT  LLOTD  BULLOCK,  ESQ. 

DuBTNO  several  years  past,  I  have  from  time  to  time  been  asked  by 
practitioners,  both  in  town  and  country,  whether  no  better  and  more  con- 
venient form  of  arsenic  could  be  recommended  for  internal  administration 
than  the  liquor  arsenicalis  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  many  who  employ  arsenic,  either  as  an  anti-periodic,  or  against 
skin  diseases,  that  the  officinal  preparation  is  uncertain  in  its  action — 
what  is  usually  deemed  a  small  dose  in  some  cases  acting  with  violence, 
whilst,  in  others,  large  doses  produce  but  little  effect.  This  may  doubt- 
less, in  a  great  measure,  be  referred  rather  to  peculiarities  of  constitution 
in  the  patient  than  to  differences  in  the  preparation.  Nevertheless,  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  liquor  arsenicalis  adopted  by  all  the  colleges  belongs 
to  a  period  antec^ent  to  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  which  demands, 
in  all  cases,  precision,  and  the  rejection  of  every  process,  either  vague  in 
itself,  or  admitting  the  possibility  of  failure  to  obtain  the  intended  result. 
In  the  instance  of  the  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  the  maintenance  of  a  cer- 
tain standard  strength  being  always  the  desired  object,  it  is  certainly 
always  desirable,  if  possible,  first  to  obtain  the  salt  in  a  crystalline  form, 
and  then,  being  assured  of  its  purity,  both  by  its  chemical  and  physical 
characters,  to  dissolve  it  in  an  exact  amount  in  the  necessary  proportion 
of  menstruum.  On  this  principle  I  have  for  several  years  recommended 
the  employment  of  the  arseniate  of  soda,  a  salt  which  has  all  the  required 
characters  of  great  solubility,  definite  form,  and  the  additional  pharma- 
oeutic  advantage  of  being  readily  made  into  pills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  every  pill  containing  any  given  fraction  of  a  grain  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Moreover,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  c^stalline  form,  and  dissolved 
readily,  as  it  is  required.  Of  the  arseniate  of  soda  I  have  received  reports 
from  a  great  many  practitioners,  invariably  favourable  as  to  its  therapeutic 
effects. 

The  use  of  arseniate  of  soda  in  medicine  is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  liasis 
of  Pearson's  solution,  which  consisted  of  one  grain  of  arseniate  of  soda  to 
one  ounce  of  water.  What  the  reasons  may  be  which  led  to  this  salt 
having  been  hitherto  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopceia,  I  am  unaware. 

About  twelve  months  ago,  my  attention  was  particularly  directed  to 
the  liquor  arsenicalis  by  a  physician,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  its  effect, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  I  was  induced  to  look  more  closely  into  this  pre- 
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pxratioii.    The  diiectiou  of  tfae  PhmnMopoia  te  praptriDg  liq.  aneni* 
califlaieasfbBow: — 


^  Take  of  aneniooB  add,  broken  into  small  pieces,  carbonate  of  potassa* 
each  eighty  grains ;  oompoond  tinctnie  of  lavender,  five  fluid  dnchms ; 
distilled  water,  a  innt.  Boil  the  aisenions  acid  and  carbonate  of  potassa 
with  half  a  pint  of  the  water  in  a  glass  Teasel  until  thej  are  dissolyed. 
Add  the  oompoond  tincture  of  larender  to  the  cooled  liquor.  Lastly,  add 
besides,  of  distiUed  water,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient^  that  it  may 
accurately  All  a  pint  measure." 

I  made  the  following  experiment: — 

1.  Taking  80  grains  of  arsenious  add  in  coarse  powder,  80  grains  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  P.L.,  and  10  ounces  of  water,  I  found  a  perfect 
solution  eflfected,  on  heating,  to  212%  with  the  eTolution  of  only  a  trace  of 
carbonic  add. 

2.  Tlie  solution  was  then  boiled  until  it  ceased  to  giro  off  carbonic  acid : 
it  required  about  twenty  hows,  an  equiTalent  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
was  decomposed,  forming  arsenite  cf  potassa,  corresponding  with  the  fol- 
lowing foraiula:—- 

AsOt     K0,C0t,HHO     AsO,     KO,  COfl,l|HO 
99      :        83.5  :  :      80     :  :  67.S 

It  would  appear,  thereCbre,  that  the  liquor  arsenicaUs  of  the  Pharmaco- 
pceia  is  a  soLiUion  of  arseakras  acid  in  cartxnate  of  potassa,  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  arsenite  of  potassa.  Oo  looking  liuixigfa  all  the  dispensato- 
ries, and  commentaries  on  tiie  FhamMoopsria,  I  was  anprised  to  find  bo 
allusion  to  this  fiu^  Sooheiran,  howerer,  notices  it,  but  bo  otiier  French 
writer  on  Pharmacy  SBfoseqnenfc  to  Soubenan,  that  I  am  awanot 

If  it  be  desirable  Co  give  arsenious  add  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  the 
following  process  will  give  a  nniform  preparatioa :— Take  dghiy  grains  of 
arsenions  acid  in  ooane  powder ;  eighty  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
P.L.;  eompoond  tincture  of  lavender,  five  fluid  drachms ;  distiUed  water 
sufficient  to  make  19  twenty  ounees.  Bdl  the  arsenioas  add  in  flfteen 
ounces  of  water  ontii  dissolved,  remove  it  £ram  the  fire,  allow  it  to  ood  a 
£!w  minutes,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  fiinr  ounces  of 
cold  water;  when  the  ten^ieratura  of  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  60%  add 
the  oomponnd  tincture  of  lanrender  ;  lastly,  make  up  to  exactly  twenty 
oonoes  with  distilled  water. 

It  is  probable  that  many  gentlemen  mi^  wish  to  prescribe  a  true 
arsenite  of  potassa,  a  salt  they  supposed  they  were  exhilnting  in  the  liq. 
arsenicalis  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  To  diatingukh  this  salt  firom  IV>wler*s 
solution,  it  waj  be  called  liq.  potassss  arsenitis  neotralis,  and  instead  of 
sp.  lavand.  co.,  a  small  quantity  of  a  distitted  spirit  oonld  be  used.  The 
liquor  potasasB  arsenitis  nentraUs  may  be  prepared  by  taking  80  grains  of 
arsenions  acid,  and  67.5  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  P-L,  or  81.6  grains 
of  crystallised  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  Boilintenounoesof  water  until  no 
more  carbonic  add  is  evolved ;  wlien  cold,  mi^e  up  to  exactly  twenty 
ounces,  with  distilled  water,  and  if  thought  desiraUe,  a  small  quantity  of 
a  distilled  spirit 

There  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  best  form  of  giving 
arsenic.  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  vide  London  Medical  and  Phjfsieai  Journal^ 
voL  xxiv.,  would  prefer  binarseniate  of  potassa,  but  I  And  that  this  com- 
pound, which  was  adaaitted  into  the  temer  e^on  of  the  DoUin  Phar- 
macopoeia, has  been  recently  omitted. 

The  binarseniate  of  potassa  is  a  beautiful  salt  easily  prepared  :  keeps 
well,  and  from  its  fine  crystalline  form  its  purity  is  readily  ascertained. 
It  would  be  well  if  some  satidhctory  reasons  were  given  for  the  rejectioa 
of  this  salt. 
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M.  Bondin  eongMera  a  simple  mMixm  of  mneaAoaB  add  m  distilled 
water  as  ihe  best ;  wbilst  Bieto  prefers  arseniate  of  ammonia.  There  is 
also  a  solution  of  arsenic  in  some  repnte,  known  as  BeValaogin's  s<^tion 
of  sohrent  mineral,  which  is  a  solntion  of  arsenloiis  acid  in  h/drochloric 
add. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  wetgfat  of  teetimon j  is  in  favour  of  arseniate 
of  sodL  VL  CaKnare  spealEs  h^hly  of  it ;  and  upon  the  whole  I  should 
say  it  b  probably  miider  in  its  action  than  other  forms  of  arsenic,  and,  as 
fiur  as  I  know,  is  deroid  of  objectioo. 

The  best  method  of  administering  the  arseniate  of  soda  is  in  ti>e  form 
of  pills,  made  up  with  crumb  of  bread,  or  some  inert  powder. 

In  condusion,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Powell,  who, 
writing  on  arsenic,  ofaeerres,  "■  when  the  dose  is  small,  and  the  effect  so 
powenul,  tiie  most  minute  attentioii  to  its  proportion  and  preparation 
becomes  necessary."-— Xronoet 

Cbmhtil  Street,  Dee^  1850. 


COMPOSITION  OF  SCILLA  ICABITDCA. 
BT  o.  c.  ^vriTBTcnr. 

1.  J^xperimemte  with  the  freak  btUb. — A  fresh  bulb,  wei^^iing,  after  ihe 
removal  of  aJU  eztesraal  tunica  twenty-five  ounces  was  cut  into  small 
]»eoes,  by  which  the  pulpy  laoainsB  evolved  a  very  sli^t  leek-like  odour, 
and  a  glutinous  liquid,  which  had  a  strong  add  reaction,  and  caused  a 
vioienit  itdiing  and  bulling  in  the  hands,  which  lasted  £ar  several  hours. 
The  mass  was  digested,  with  double  its  quantity  of  pure  water,  in  a  glass 
vessd  for  several  days  in  a  water-bath,  then  pressed,  and  the  residue 
digested  with  a  sniaUer  quanlxty  of  water,  and  again  pressed. 

a.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  was  very  turbid,  wiUi  a  dark  reddish  tint,  in- 
odorous, and  had  a  stroog  bitter  taste.  Itwasevaporatedinthewater-baUito 
the  consistency  of  a  thin  syrup,  during  which  process,  blackish  membraneous 
masses  aeparaied.  The  filtered  liquid  had  at  first  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
whi^  became  gradually  darker.  I  mixed  it  with  its  double  volume  of 
alcohol  of  ninety  percent,  which  rendered  It  milky,  and  a  brownish,  tough, 
lumpy  sediment  (gum)  £b1L  The  supernatant  deei^yellow  liquid  having 
become  almost  dear,  after  twenty-four  hours,  was  filteied  and  distilled, 
the  reridue  heated  in  a  flat  pan,  ^  every  trace  of  alcohol  vras  got  rid  o£, 
and  then  mixed  with  finesh  yeast  at  a  pnyper  temperature.  After  a  &w 
days — during  which  time  no  perceptible  feimeotation  had  taken  place^ 
the  liquid  was  again  filtered  off  from  the  yeast,  and  slowly  evaporated. 
A  light  yellow  ^yrup  remaiued,  which,  when  odd,  had  the  consistency  of 
a  st^  extract,  rad  eventually  manifested  no  fiurther  change.  As  it  did 
not  perfectly  dissolve  in  strong  alcohol,  and  consequently  still  oontained 
some  gwn,  I  dried  it  with  the  additUm  of  some  quarts  sand,  treated  the 
powdered  mass  with  alcohol,  evaporated  the  tincture,  and  left  the  extract 
again  standing  for  several  weeks,  and  this  time  also  without  any  per- 
ceptible alteration. 

The  extract  tasted  veiy  l»tter,  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
both  solutions,  which  were  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour,  had  a  strong 
add  reaction.  Ether  took  up  traces  only  of  it.  A  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  produced  in  the  watery  solution  an  inconsiderable  clay-coloured  pre- 
dpitate;  after  which,  an  abundant  dirty  yellow  predpitate  was  yet  thrown 
down  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  filtered  Uquid  was  ydlow,  like  wine,  had 
an  add  reaction,  but  did  not  become  turbid  by  acetate  of  lead.  After  the 
removing  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating 
with  the  addition  of  ammonia,  in  order  to  ihctlitate  and  to  complete  the 
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lemoval  of  the  acetic  acid  introduced  with  the  lead  salt,  I  obtained  a 
yellow  extract,  which  was  acid,  and  possessed  an  excessively  bitter  taste,  and 
left  a  homing  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  lips.  Part  of  this  extract  was 
dissolyed  in  water,  the  solution  saturated  with  barytic  water,  and  evapo- 
rated.   The  taste  was  bitter,  acrid,  and  slightly  acid. 

The  remainder  of  the  extract  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
shaken  with  fresh  precipitated  and  washed  oxide  of  lead,  which  latter 
assumed  a  yellowish  colour,  whilst  the  liquid  became  lighter.  Filtered 
and  deprived  by  sulphuretted  hydiogen.  of  a  small  quantity  of  dissolved 
lead,  the  liquid  left  behind  a  yellow  extract,  which  was  neutral,  and  whose 
taste  was  very  bitter,  but  no  longer  acrid.  The  acrid  matter  had,  there* 
fore,  combined  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  was  consequently  of  an  electro- 
negative nature  ;  but  my  endeavours  to  liberate  it  from  the  oxide  of  lead, 
and  to  examine  it  separately,  were  fruitless,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  small  quantity.  This  acrid  matter  of  squill  appears,  then,  to  form 
with  oxide  of  lead  an  insoluble  compound,  but  with  baryta  a  soluble  one. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated,  it  follows  that  the  bitter  matter  of 
squills  is  not  identical  with  the  acrid  matter,  the  two  being  different  sub- 
stances. They  accompany  each  other  in  the  common  solvents  ;  but  the 
acrid  matter  is  electro-negative,  the  bitter  matter  indifferent.  Neither  of 
them  is  volatile,  and  therefore  is  not  got  rid  of  in  the  drying  of  squills.  A 
portion  of  the  pure  bitter  extract  was  tested  for  nitrogen  with  potash, 
according  to  Lassaigiie*s  process  ;  but  the  result  was  negative. 

The  precipitate  obtained  by  alcohol,  which  I  termed  r/um,  weighed  nearly 
one  and  a  half-ounce,  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  fresh  and— as  squill  loses  in 
dryihg.  seventy-nine  per  cent. — ^twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  dry  bulb. 
Vogel's  statement,  that  the  dry  bulb  contains  six  per  cent,  of  gum,  and 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  tannin,  appears  therefore  to  rest  upon  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  which  is  to  be  corrected  into  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  gum  and  six  of 
tannin.  The  precipitate  exhausted  with  alcohol  forms,  after  drying,  a 
dirty  reddish,  if  finely  triturated,  pale  flesh-coloured,  brittle,  amorphous, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless  mass,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air. 

b.  The  dried  residue  of  a,  which  remained  after  expression,  weighed 
2^  ounces.  By  successive  treatment  with  ether  and  alcohol,  small  pro- 
portions of  the  bitter  and  acrid  matters  of  wax,  fatty  oil,  and  resin,  were 
extracted  from  it,  after  which  it  weighed  yet  2\  ounces. 

2.  ExperimenU  with  the  drv  bulb, — If  the  dried  and  powdered  bulb  be 
exhausted  by  alcohol,  it  yields  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  bitter 
and  acrid  matters,  as  they  are  closely  enveloped  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gum,  and  therefore  are  unacted  on  by  alcohol  The  dried  bulb  must 
therefore  be  previous^  treated  with  water,  the  watery  extract  evaporated 
to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  syrup,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  Ac,  &c.,  as 
described  under  a.  For  medicinal  purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  inspis- 
sate the  watery  extract  liberated,  after  having  freed  it  by  alcohol  of  gum. 
This  extract  might  be  denominated  Extraetum  SciluB  Spirituosum, — 
Buchner's  Repertorium,  1849,  voL  ii.,  page  200. 


ADULTERATION  OF  TEA. 

The  following  notice  of  a  new  mode  of  adulterating  tea,  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  Dickens*3  HouaduM  WordSf  on  the  authority  of  a  cor- 
respondent : — 

*'  A  short  time  since,**  he  says,  **a  friend  of  mine,  a  chemist  in  Man- 
chester, was  applied  to  for  a  quantity  of  French  chalk,  a  species  of  talc, 
in  fine  powdlbr;  the  party  who  purchased  it,  used  regularly  several  pounds 
a  week  ;  not  being  an  article  'of  usual  sale  in  such  quantity,  our  friend 
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became  curioiu  to  know  to  what  obo  it  could  be  applied ;  on  asking  the 
wholesale  dealer  who  supplied  him,  he  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  UMd  in 
^facing'  tea  (the  last  process  of  converting  black  tea  into  green),  and  that 
within  the  last  month  or  two,  he  had  sold  in  Manchester  upwiurds  of  a 
thousand  pounds  of  it.  Our  friend  the  chemist  then  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  the  result  proved  that  a  great  deal,  if  not  all  tiie  common 
green  tea  used  in  this  country  is  coloured  artificially.  The  very  first  ex- 
periment demonstrated  fraud.  The  plan  adopted  was  as  follows: — A  few 
spoonfuls  of  green  tea  at  five  shillings  a  pound,  were  placed  on  a  small 
sieve,  and  held  under  a  gentle  stream  of  cold  water  flowing  from  a  tap  for 
the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes.  The  tea  quickly  changed  its  colour  from 
green  to  a  dull  yellow,  and  upon  drying  with  a  very  gentle  heat  ^praduidly 
assumed  the  appearance  of  ordinary  black  tea.  On  making  a  minute 
microscopic  examination  of  the  colouring  matter  washed  from  the  leaf,  and 
which  was  caught  in  a  vessel  below,  it  appeared  to  be  composed  of  threo 
substances,  particles  of  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  The  blue  was  proved  to 
be  Prussian  blue — the  yellow  thought  to  be  the  turmeric,  and  the  white 
French  chalk.  If  the  two  former  be  mixed  together  in  yery  fine  powder, 
they  will  give  a  green  of  any  required  shade.  It  is  made  to  adhere  to  the 
tea-leaf  by  some  adhesive  matter,  and  then  it  is  ** faced*'  by  the  £^encli 
chalk,  to  give  it  the  pearly  appearance  so  much  liked. 

^This  simple  experiment  any  one  can  perform.  A  gentleman  assured 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  a  short  time  since,  happened — ^though  quite  unin* 
tentionally — on  his  part,  to  walk  into  a  private  room  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  a  wholesale  tea-dealer,  and  there  he  saw  the  people 
actually  at  work  converting  the  black  tea  into  green ;  the  proprietor  soon 
discovered  his  presence  in  the  room,  and  before  him  in  no  measured  terms, 
severely  reprimanded  the  workmen  for  having  permitted  a  stranger  to 
enter. 


MORE  LEAD  IN  SUGAR  REFINING. 

]^Iks6R8.  F.  and  G.  Hills,  manufacturing  Chemists,  of  Deptford,  have, 
within  the  last  few  days,  specified  a  patent  for  "Certain  Improvements  in 
Manufacturing  and  Refining  Sugar.**  The  patentees'  invention  consists  of 
a  process  for  removing  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  remaining  in 
saccharine  solutions  after  the  use  of  that  agent,  or  of  the  hydro-sulphurets 
of  the  earths,  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  lead  employed  in  the 
manufacture  or  refining  of  sugar.  This  removal  the  patentees  propose  to 
accomplish  by  means  of  sulphite  or  carbonate  of  lead,  or  precipitated  oxide 
of  iron.  We  have  thus  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  first  place  employed 
to  remove  ihe  lead  from  saccharine  solutions,  and  then  lead  re*introduced 
to  effectuate  the  removal  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Woe  to  the  con- 
sumers of  refined  sugar,  bastards,  and  treacle,  for  here  is  the  acknowledtfed 
poisonmu  salt  of  lead  (the  carbonate)  openly  introduced  into  the  process  of 
manufacturing  and  refining  sugar.  The  combination  of  this,  with  the  lead 
sugar  patents  previously  specified,  will,  we  suppose,  render  the  lead  process 
of  refining  sugar  perfect. 

THE  FORTHCOMING  LONDON  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

BY  MR.  GEORGE  H^GILL. 

'  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  we  are  to  have  a  new  Pharmacopoeia  early 
in  the  next  year ;  if  such  be  the  case,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  th^ 
grreat  inconvenience  and  danger  in  the  first  introduction  of  the  work  to 
Chemists,  if  Physicians  do  not  adhere  to  some  fixed  rule— one  understood 
by  Chemists  in  regard  to  what  is  ordered,  for  doubtless  there  will  be  altera* 
tions  as  well  as  additions,  and  probably  of  so  embarrassing  a  kind,  that 
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what  if  maaat  will  have  to  be  gnetied,  if  MMnetliiiig  Unot  doMr  to  pretwit 
it.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  last  Fhamiacopceia  wai  iasned.  Now,  I 
propoee  that  lone  phm  should  be  devieed  and  carried  into  effect  by  the 
FharmaMotieal  Sooety,  whidi  will  in  tome  meaaore,  at  least,  obTiale 
difficult  questioBs  arising.  I  would  suggest  that  a  dscnlar  be  sent  to  aH 
Chemists,  requesting  them  to  write  and  present  a  memorial  to  each 
Fhyskaan  in  their  vicimtj  to  ask,  tliat  should  any  other  prefMuration  than 
what  is  ordered  in  the  new  Fharmaoopoia  be  desired,  that  it  should  be 
designated,  so  as  to  preyent  the  possibility  of  mistake;  but  that  unless  so 
ezpmsed,  the  new  edition  would  be  understood  as  intended.  The  Phar- 
maceutical Society  may  issne  a  cireular  to  each  Lgodon  Physieian  at  ail 
events,  who  are  so  numerous.  However,  what  may  be  thought  best  to 
give  the  most  security  to  the  dispenser  witt  advance  the  object  I  liave  in 
view.  Perhaps  inserting  this  or  some  noaarka  of  yoor  own,  in  the  next 
Journal,  will  be  productive  of  practical  good. 
15,  WalwaHh  HBod,  Dec  4^  18M. 

[The  Chemists  might  oerUdnly  memorialise  the  Physicians  on  the  sub- 
ject, bat  would  the  Physicians  comply  with  the  saggestions  of  the 
Chemists,  while  they  disregard  the  orders  of  their  own  CoUege  ?— Ed.] 

PORTABLE  DOMESTIC  VAPOUR-BATH. 
Ma.  CTOLvaawKLi.,  of  16,  Chariotte  Street,  Blaekiriars  Road,  has  sent 


us  an  apparatus,  under  the  above  title,  which  presents  a  very  economical 
means  of  applying  steam  as  a  bath,  either  to  the  whole  body  or  to  any 
part  of  it.  It  oonrists  of  a  little  copper  boHer,  holding  about  a  pint  of 
water,  supported  on  a  stand,  and  heated  by  a  sphit  lamp.  The  steam 
escapes  firom  one  or  several  apertures  at  the  top.  When  used  as  a  bath  Itar 
the  whole  body,  it  is  placed  beneath  a  chair,  on  which  the  patient  sits, 
and  covers  himself  with  a  blanket.  When  used  for  the  local  application 
of  steam,  this  is  allowed  to  escape  ai  one  mriftoe  only,  and  is  conveyed 
through  a  flexible  tube. 

UNFOUOT)ED  RUMOUR  RESPECTINa  A  MEDICINE 

LICENCE. 


Tme  foHowing  paragraph  has  appeared  in  the  Wedtbf  Times,  and 
several  other  newsp<^>er8,  and  has  given  rise  to  numerous  speculations 
and  inquiries : — 

'*  A  new  form  t>f  licence  to  retail  Chemists  and  Dmgp^ts  has  lately  come 
into  force,  permitting  the  sale  of  medicines.  The  licence  is  issued  &om 
tlie  Inland  Revenue  Board,  and  its  annual  cost  is  two  pounds.** 

On  inquiry  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  and  at  Somerset  House, 
we  have  ascertained  that  this  statement  is  a  penny-a-line  fib. 

NOTICBI    OP   BOOKS. 

Elements  of  Materia  Mkdica  and  Therapbotics.    By  Jonathait 
Pbreira,  M.D.,  9JLS.,  and  L.8.    Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.   Vol.  it.  Part  I. 

In  announcing  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Df, 
Pereira*s  work,  we  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  comments  upon  ito  general 
merits*  the  decision  of  competent  judges  on  this  point  hang  unanimoot. 
and  sufficiently  well  known.  We  shall  oonflne*ouT  notice  to  those  cha- 
racters in  the  volume  before  us  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  preceding  edition.  The  growing  reputation 
which  the  work  has  sustained  for  many  years,  the  increased  confidence 
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which  repeated  lefevence  to  ita  pages  haa  ioBpired,  that  the  beat  accredited 
informatioD,  wUh  xeferenoe  to  the  sabjectt  treiUed  of,  would  be  found 
there,  as  fiir  aa  waa  known  at  the  period  of  publication,  and  the  character 
which  the  author  haa  alwaya  maintained  for  indefatigable  leal  in  aiwrlring 
oul  whatever  is  new,  and  unravelling  whatever  is  intricate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Materia  Medica,  have  tended  to  raise  high  expectations  with 
xeflnrenoe  to  tlds  new  edition ;  and  we  feel  confident,  from  a  peroaal  of  the 
work,  aa  ftr  aa  it  haa  jet  been  carried,  tiiat  auch  expectationa  will  not  be 
disappointed.  There  are,  a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  mmoj  new  wood- 
cuts, and  a  beautifully  executed  steel  engraving,  representing  the  micro- 
scopic appearances  ii  ofilcinal  atardi-graina,  wkfch  are  drawn  to  one 
unilbrm  acale.  The  whole  of  the  matter  appean  to  have  been  submitted 
to  careful  revision,  and  much  of  It  haa  beos  entirely  r»-written,  ao  aa  to 
enaure  ita  being  completely  bnnght  up  to  tiie  present  atate  of  pharma- 
cological knowledge.  Thia  volume  containa  the  whole  of  the  cryptogams^ 
and  the  eodogena  or  monoooty]edoii%  and  it  also  contains  the  gymnos* 
permous,  the  monochlamydoo%  or  sipetaloas,  and  the  ooroUiflorai  exogens. 
When  completed  the  work  will  form,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  an 
Encyclopsedia  of  Materia  Medica,  including  notices  of  most  of  the  medicinal 
subatanoes  in  use  in  Uie  civilized  wotld. 

Thb  CoRaxiATioN  07  Physical  Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Second  edition^  avo,  pp.  119.    London  :  Samudl  H^hley,  Ileet  Street. 

On  Excision  or  the  Enlarged  Tonsil,  and  ita  Conaequencn  in  Cotes  of 
DeafneUt  *^''A  Remarks  on  the  Diseaset  of  ihe  ^TkrooL  By  William 
Harvet,  H.R.C.S..  &C.  &c  8vo,  pp.  121.  London  :  H.  Benshaw, 
Strand ;  Htmton,  Tork. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fid. — ^The  8|»ecimen  marked  No.  1,  appean  to  be  much  better  in  quality 
than  No.  *i.  We  could  not  give  a  more  precise  answer  without  analysing 
the  specimens. 

Zti&er.— Dr.  Pereira  has  pointed  ovt  a  marked  distinction  between  creta 
pnsparata  and  creta  precipitata,  showing  that  the  sobatituUon  of  the  latter 
for  the  former  ia  not  in  all  cases  justifiable.    See  vol.  x. 

M.P.S.  (Cheltenham). — ^The  deposit  in  cod-liver  oil  in  cold  weather,  is 
occasioned  by  the  solidification  of  the  margarine.  This  takes  place  whon 
the  oil  is  reduced  to  a  temperature  below  that  at  which  it  was  previously 
filtered.  Consequently,  the  two  samples  alluded  to  may  be  equally  genuine, 
but  one  filtered  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  otlier. 

Nero. — (1).  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  amorphous,  is  without  fonn. 
—(2).  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Me&a. 

A  Member  (Plymouth). — ^We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  special  work 
which  we  could  recommend,  on  the  subject  alluded  to. 

A  5v&atT£6er  (Dublin). — We  think  it  not  likely  that  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  (of  London)  would  proceed  against  a  licentiate  of  Apothecariea' 
Hall,  Dublin,  although  the  law  would  admit  of  auch  proceedings  if  the  party 
were  practising  as  an  apothecary  in  England. 

The  communications  of  Z,  and  FI  «71  have  been  received.  X,O.X.  has 
been  answered  by  post  as  requested. 

A  Oorrupomknt  forcibly  points  out  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  private  formuls  differing  so  little  from  the  officmal  prepa- 
rations, that  the  object  of  the  stenography  might  be  supposed  to  be  collusion 
between  the  writer  and  the  prescriber.    We  have  already  discussed  this 
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subject  at  some  length.  It  is  certainly  very  inconvenient  for  a  Chemist  to 
be  obliged  to  send  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  for  a  preparation,  ivheu  he 
has  one  exactly  like  it  on  his  own  shelf.  It  is,  however,  diificalt  to  coutroul 
prejudice.    See  our  number  for  September  last 

Wanstbad  Infant  Obphan  Astluh. — Lewis  Richard  Standly,  whose 
father  was  a  Druggist  at  Lichfield,  and  died  lately,  leaving  a  widow  and 
eight  children,  is  a  candidate.  In  case  any  Members  of  the  Society  should 
have  proxies  to  spare,  we  notice  the  fact.  Messrs.  Evans  and  Leschur,  60, 
Bartholomew  Close,  receive  proxies  for  this  candidate. 

Alpha, — From  the  manner  in  which  the  questions  are  put,  we  presume 
the  inquirer  is  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  he  ought  therefore  to 
be  able  to  solve  the  problem  himself.  Pb  O  consists  of  KM  parts  of  lead 
and  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  1 1 1  parts  of 
Pb  O,  is  as  8  to  112.  It  is  calculated  by  a  rule  of  three  sum  thus, 
112:8::  111  :n.  The  second  question  is  answered  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  suggested  answer  to  the  third  question  is  correct. 

L.  ilf.-*Liquid  carmine  may  be  made  by  dissolving  carmine  in  ammonia. 

A  Druggist — The  concrete  oil  of  nutmeg,  commonly  called  oil  of  mace, 
is  sometimes  used  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair. 

A*  C.  (Brighton).-^l).  Powdered  opium  being  dry,  is,  of  course,  stronger 
than  crude  opium,  which  is  moist,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  being  variable, 
they  bear  no  fixed  relation  to  each  other. — (2).  The  term  spiritus  stanni  is 
applied  to  chloride  of  tin  which  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses.— (3).  There  is  no  authorized  formula  for  liquor  cinchonie. — (4).  Gin- 
gerine  is  the  soft  oleo-resinous  matter  obtained  by  driving  oif  the  spirit  by  a 
gentle  heat  from  essence  of  ginger.^5).  As  above. 

Enquirer  (Liverpool.) — See  the  foregoing. 

A.  J,  (Brighton). — No.  1  resembles  the  article  mado  by  machinery,  and 
No.  2  that  made  by  hand. 

P.  Q,  Z, — The  process  for  making  butyric  acid  is  described  in  Turner's 
Chemistry,  and  other  works  of  that  kind. 

W.  H,  (Chester).— If  chloric  ether  be  added  to  water,  the  chloroform 
which  it  contains,  being  very  sparingly  soluble,  separates,  unless  the  quantity 
of  water  is  very  great.     ' 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Stockport)  applies  for  instructions  how  to  make 
Chtnpowder,  which  we  decline  giving  him.  We  have  repeatedly  published 
formuls  for  writing-ink. 

R,  F.  (Hull) — There  are  formulee  for  coloured  fires  in  Gray's  Supplement. 

7\  M,  O. — Logwood  is  sometimes  substituted  for  galls  in  making  ink ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  ink  is  deteriorated  by  it. 

5eniper.-^2  O.P.  by  Sykes's  Hydrometer  corresponds  to  a  sp.  gr.  .S66 

Simplex. — Fownes's  Mamud  of  Chemistry, 


InstruciioDS  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  filoomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchtll,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Other  Commanications  to  the  Editob  (to  the  care  of  Mr.  Churcbixx). 
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Grindle,  John   104,  High  Street,  Sonthwork 
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Grounds,  David    49,  Thueadneedle  Street 

Gunton,  Walter  G.  B New  Weston  Street,  Southwark 

Hallows,  William  A 2,  Clark's  Place,  Islington 

Hanbury,  Comelins Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

Hanburj,  Daniel  B *«  « 

Hancock,  Thomas  J £arl  Street,  Finsbury 

Harding,  John  T. 4,  Cheapside 

Hawxby,  Thomas 37,  Bemer's  Street 

Hay,  Charles  G 35,  Charing  Criiss 

Hazell,  Bobert  W 69,  Edgeware  Boad 

Hemingway,  Alexander  20,  Portman  Street 

Hemingway,  Walter **  *< 

Henly,  John  C 213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Herring,  Thomas 40,  Aldersgate  Street 

Herring,  William «  «< 

Herring,  Edward Trinity  Street,  Southwark 

Hewitt,  John Well  Street,  Wellclose  Square 

Hewlett,  Cliarles  6,  Arthur  Street,  London  Bridge 

Hibon,  John  Down  Street,  Piccadilly 

Hill,  Arthur  S n,  Little  Britain 

Hill,  Lawrence 8,  Sloane  Square 

Hills,  Thomas  H 838,  Oxford  Street 

Hockin,  Charles    38,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square 

Hodgkmson,  Henry 3,  Newhmd  Terrace»  Kensington 

Hodgson,  PhiUp  B 122,  Piccadilly 

Hooper,  Bartlett   43,  Kmg  WiUiam  Street,  City 

Hooper,  WUliam  24,  Great  Bussell  Street,  CoTent  Garden 

Jjooper,  Hugh  H 22,  Commerce  Place,  North  Brixton 

Hooper,  William  7,  PaU  Mall,  East 

Hopkins,  Thomas Newgate  Street 

Homer,  Edward   20,  Bucklersbury 

Homer,  John  T •« 

Howard,  Robert    Stratford-le-Bow 

Howse,  William    le,  Titchbomc  Street 

Hucklebridge,  James  M. 103,  Upper  Ebury  Street 

Hudson,  William  B. 27,  Haymarket 

Hughes,  WiUiam  P. 171,  Hoxton  Old  Town 

Humpage,  Benjamin 61,  Judd  Street 

Hunt,  Henry 1,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Islington 

Huskisson,  WiUiam 12,  Swinton  Street 

Huskisson,  John  ««  «« 

Huxtable,  John 104  St.  John's  Street 

Huxtable,  William   "  « 

Ince,  William    31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand 

Jackson,  John      47,  Southampton  Bow 

Jackson,  William 93,  Cheapside 

Jackson,  James  R   89,  Biahopsgate 

Jeynes,  George  W. 42,  Princess  Street,  Edgeware  Road 

Johnson,  Frederick  1,  Walter  Place,  Caledonian  Road 

Johnson,  Robert   17,  East  Street,  Red  Lion  Square 

Jones,  Peter  11,  Norton  Folgate 

Jones,  Edward  171,  High  Holbora 

Jones,  William 34,  Tavistock  PUuje,  Tavistock  Square 

Jones,  Henry  S Fulham  Road 

Keating,  Thomas St.  Paul's  Churchyard 

Kemp,  Robert   2,  Queen's  Place,  HoUoway 

Kemp,  Richard Upper  Street,  Islington 

Kent,  Thomas  226,  BUckfriars'  Road 

Langton,  Frederick  C.  R 226,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Large,  John  H 2,  Holt  Place,  New  North  Road 
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Lawson,  William 48,  Moorgate  Street 

Leare,  James High  Street,  Feckham 

Lescher,  Joseph  S.   60,  Bartholomew  Close 

Lloyd,  Arthur  68,  Fleet  Street 

Lloyd,  Frederick  Highgate 

Lowe,  WilUam 47,  Blackfriars'  Road 

Lucas,  Thomas 125,  Aldersgate  Street 

Luckombe,  Charles  C 86,  Snow  Hill 

Lucy,  William  29,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Sq. 

Mackinlay,  George  52,  Edgeware  Koad 

Macmurdo,  Edward 100,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Maitland,  John 5,  Little  Sussex  Place,  Hyde  Park 

Maitland,  Alexander   8,  Torrington  Place,  Torrington  Square 

Matthews,  Edward  S Ill,  Guildford  Street,  Russell  Square 

Mawby,  William  124.  Holbom  HUl 

May;  John Battersea 

M*Cullock,  William 95,  Bishopsgate 

M*Cullock,  Charles  Covent  G arden 

M*Lacklan,  James 42,  Whitechapel  Road 

Meggeson,  George    61,  Cannon  Street 

Moody,  James  2 1,  Church  Street,  Camberwell 

Moore,  James  L Craven  Street,  Westboume  Terrace 

Morson,  Thomas  N.R 19,  Soutliampton  Row 

Morton,  George Stratford-le-Bow 

Nettleship,  Edmond 24,  Queen  Street,  Mayfair 

Nind,  George Wandsworth 

Oakley,  George  W 35,  Lamb  Street,  Spitalflelds 

Orridge,  Benjamin  B 30,  Bucklersbury 

Parsons,  Robert    98,  York  Street,  Westminster 

Pasmore,  James    Colyille  Terrace,  Pimlico 

Pedler,  George  S 199,  Fleet  Street 

Penrose,  Arthur  W 7,  Amwell  Street 

Peppin,  Sydenham  H 25,  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Square 

Philipps,  William  T. 2,  Spencer  Terrace,  Lower  Road,  Islington 

Philpot,  Henry 32,  Praed  Street 

Pigeon,  liicliard  H 31,  Throgmorton  Street 

Pigeon,  jun,  Richard  H *•  ** 

Plummer,  George High  Street,  Peckham 

Pollock,  Thomas  129,  Fenchurch  Street 

Potto,  Robert  U.  56,  South  Audley  Street 

Potto,  John   **  " 

Preston,  Joseph  T 94,  Smlthfleld  Bars 

Rea,  Edward 115,  Wardour  Street 

Redwood,  Theophilus  1  #,  Montagu  Street 

Reid,  Alexander   6,  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park 

Reynolds,  George 271,  Bethnal  Green  Road 

Richards,  William  L  C 40,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars 

Richardson,  Benjamin  F 4,  Park  Terrace,  Camden  Town 

Richardson,  George 12,  Norland  Place,  Notting  Hill 

Roach,  Pope St.  James's  Street 

Rouse,  Benjamin  R.  C Wellington  Street,  Southwark 

Rouse,  Frederick  I Clapham  Road 

Rouse,  Robert  ],  Wigmore  Street 

Rowland,  Christopher 260,  Tottenham  Court  Road 

Sadler,  William 13,  Norton  Folgate 

Sainsbury,  Samuel   177,  Strand 

Sandford,  George  W 47,  Piccadilly 

Savory,  John 1 43,  Bond  Street 

Sharpe,  George  Y.    6,  Terrace,  Kensington 

Sharwood,  James  A Fenchurch  Street 

Shirley,  John  G 97,  High  Street,  Mary-le-bone 
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Simkin,  Edward   %  New  CaTendiah  Street 

SimmondB,  Joseph    - 38,  Lambeth  Walk 

Slipper,  James  86,  Leather  Lane 

Smith,  William  F 12,  Keen's  Row,  Walworth 

Smith,  George  S.  Momington  Terrace,  Camden  Town 

Smith,  John  Hampstead 

Snowdon,  George  W Basinghall  Street 

SoUj,  Stephen  F 3,  St  George's  Circus,  South wark 

Sonthwood,  Thomas  S Bridge  House,  Harrow  Road 

Spencer,  George   30,  Marchmont  Street 

Squire,  Peter 277,  Oxford  Street 

Squire,  William 95,  Bishopsgate 

Stamper,  Ralph 140,  Leadenhali  Street 

Starloe,  James 4,  Strand 

Stead,  John  M. 213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Steer,  Philip  R. CUpton 

Stone,  William  T. 335,  Oxford  Street 

Strange,  James 20,  Queen's  Row,  Pimlico 

Stuart,  John  £ ^....  172,  Bond  Street 

Swire,  Roger 14,  EdgewareRoad 

Thompson,  Henrj  A Clapton 

Toller,  John  18,  Conduit  Street 

Tonge,  George  213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Towerzej,  Alfred 10,  Glasshouse  Street,  Regent  Street 

Trayers,  James 367,  Rotherhithe  Wall 

Tuck,  William  H I,  Grove  Street,  Mile-end  Road 

Vincent,  Philip Fulham 

Walker,  Thomas  48,  Tooley  Street,  Southwark 

Walker,  Alexander 10,  Ireland  Row,  Mile-end  Rood 

Waller,  Arthur Mjddleton  Square 

Walton,  George  H. 43,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 

Ward,  Francis  14,  GrosTcnor  Street,  Pimlico 

Warner,  Charles  H 55,  Fore  Street 

Watklna,  Thomas  W. Hammersmith 

Watkins,  John Stratfoid  le  Bow 

Watlock,  John  D.    Wandsworth 

Watts,  John 107,  Edgeware  Road 

Watts,  William Hampstead 

Waugh,  George    177,  Regent  Street 

Waylatt,  Robert  4,  Pavement  Finsbury 

Westall,  Richard  Hammersmith 

Westwood,  William  H 16,  l^ewgate  Street 

Westwood,  Robert    «*   ^       " 

White,  John 228,  Piocadilly 

White,  Daniel   19,  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 

Wilkes,  George 1,  Hayfleld  PUoe,  Mile-end  Road 

Wilkinson,  William 248.  Strand 

\^mimott,  William  83,  High  Street,  SonthwaA 

Winstanlej,  Edward 7,  Poultry 

Winstanlej,  Edward  N " 

Winstanley,  Henry  G. ♦* 

Wooldridge,  John 19,  Bath  Place,  New  Road 

Wyman,  John  122,  Fore  Street 

Tarde,  Giles  28,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 

Tates,  Benjamin  25,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street 
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Abbott,  John  F Darlingtoa 

Abraro,  Joseph Dereham 

Ackrill,  Geo^ AbergaTeiin7 

Acomb,  John Kniuresboroiigh 

Acton,  Georj^  Worcester 

Adkins,  William  ...Northampton 

Ainslie,  William  Edinborgh 

Albright,  Heniy   Liskeard 

Aldr^  John Lancaater 

Allan,  George    Chesham 

Allan,  William ** 

Allanson,  Charles Harrogate 

Allen,  Henry Bristol 

Allen,  William  H. Maidstone 

Allott,  William  D.    Sheffield 

Althorp,  James Stamf<»d 

Amoore,  Charles  Hastings 

Anderson,  Duncan   Edinburgh 

Andrews,  John  B Chire 

Anthony,  Jacob Bedford 

Argles,  Henry  Maidstone 

Armstrong,  Henry   Fireston 

Amall,  Thomas Pontefract 

Arnold,  Edward    Norwich 

Arthy,  Joseph  Feterboroagh 

Asling,  Brelsford  Spalding 

Atkins,  Joseph iUton 

Atkins,  Francis  T Deptford 

Atkins,  John Deptford 

Atkins,  Francu  T Woolwich 

Atkinson,  Stephen    « Doncaster 

Atkinson,  John  T Otiey 

Atlee,  DaTid Brighton 

Atterbary,  Richard Northampton 

Attwood,  George Brompton 

Anbin,  James    Jersey 

Badcoek,  John  Barnard  Castle 

Badcock,  John  ...Brighton 

Baeer,  GnstayeE. Strasbourg 

Bagnall,  Thomas  Birmingham 

Baildon,  Henry  C ....Edinburgh 

Bailey,  William Wolyerhampton 

Baines,  Richard Blackburn 

Baker,  William Chelmsford 

Baker,  Charies  F •< 

Baker,  James  R   Chester 

Baker,  William Retford 

Baker,  Fhilip  F.    Rochdale 

BalkwiU,  Charles Plymouth 

Ball,  George  V. Banbury 

Ball,  Joseph  Birkenhead 

Ballard,  Edward   Faringdon 

Balls,  George Deptford 

Bally,  Edward  F Baldock 

Bal}',  Henry    Warwick 

Bamford.  Thomas Manchester 

Bancroft,  John  J. Ruthin 

Bane,  William  Aylsham 

Banester,  William  T Manchester 

Banks,  Morris Birmingham 


Barge,  John  B Bristol 

Barker,  William  H.  Biggleswade 

Barker,  William  R  Birkenhead 

Barker,  Edward  N.  Bary  St.  Edmda 

Barker,  John  M.  Doiieaster 

Barker,  Robert Salford 

I  Barling,  Thomas  Weymouth 

,  Barlow,  John Manchester 

Barnard,  John  Bath 

Barnard,  Francis  Yarmouth 

j  Barnes,  James  Preston 

!  Bamett.  William  Brighton 

I  Barnicott,  John Bridport 

Barraclougfa,  Thomas  ...Leeds 

Barron  William Cheltenham 

Barry,  George  Northampton 

Barton,  Henry  Brighton 

Bassett,  Charles Pontypridd 

Bateman,  James   Stroud 

Bates  William  J Macclesfield 

Battle,  John  R. ....Lincoln 

Baucatt,  Thomas  A.    ...Stourport 
Baxter,  William    Bromley 

Baylis,  William {^vIdIT' 

Baynes,  James  Hull 

Beach,  Thomas Bridport 

Beadon,  John Taunton 

Beasley,  Henry Uzbridge 

Beckett,  John   Scarborough 

Beech,  Joseph    Atherstone 

Beedell,  Thomas  P Tiverton 

Beer,  Joseph  ^ Plynxmth 

Beesley,  Henry Banbury 

Beesley,  Thomas  << 

Beetham,  Michael    Cheltenham 

Bell.  William  D Leeds 

Bell,  Frederick  J Maldon 

Bennett,  William Bath 

Bennett,  Thomas ** 

Bennett,  John  W. Leigh 

Bennett,  €reorge   Newark 

Bentham,  Isaac Huntingdon 

Benwell,  George  T Uttozeter 

Berry,  Edward Brighton 

Best,*  John  D Laytonstone 

Biggs,  Robert    Bath 

Binsley,  James Blackburn 

Birch,  Thomas  E MoM 

Bird,  Alfred  Birmingham 

Bird,  Charles Worcester 

Bishop,  Robert Eye 

Bishop,  Thomas    Woolwich 

Blackhurst,  John  T. Preston 

Blacklock,  William  Brighton 

Blacklock,  Joseph  D.  ...      '* 

Blackshaw.  Thomas Burslem 

Blades,  Christopher Leek 

Blades,  Holland Nantwich 

Blades,  Sherriff Northwich 
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Bland,  John  H Stourbridge 

Bloor,  Joseph Derby 

Blundstone,  John Bristol 

Boast,  Thomas York 

Boden,  Edward Chester 

Bolton,  Joseph  Dover 

Bolton,  Thomas    Tentcrden 

Bond,  Charles    Leamington 

Bond,  John Mineheaid 

Bond.  John Yarmouth 

Boocock,  John  Leeds 

Booth,  John Heckmondwicke 

Booth,  James Rochdale 

BottJe,  Alexander Dover 

Bowen,  Henry  F Harrow 

Bowerbank,  Joseph Cocker  mouth 

Bowring,  John  W Yeovil 

Boy ce,  John  P Cliertsey 

Braddock,  Williaip  Oldham 

Bradshaw.  Robert Cheltenham 

Brailey,  Charles    Heavitrce 

Bramwell,  George Liverpool 

Brayshay,  William  B.  ...Stockton 

Breary,  William  A Douglas 

Brelsford,  Mark.. Oldham 

Brelsford,  James    ** 

Bremner,  William Edinburgh 

Brend,  Thomas Swansea 

Brendon,  William  £ Liskeard 

Brew,  Thomas  A Brighton 

Brewster,  William Cambridge 

Brice,  James Pontefract 

Bridges,  James  J Pembroke  Dock 

Briggs,  James    Tipton 

Bright,  Philip    Brecon 

Brimelow,  Thomas Farnworth 

Broadwater,  William  ....Amersham 
Brocklelmrst,  James    ...Hyde 

Bromley,  Charles Liverpool 

Brooke,  John Leeds 

Brown,  Crowther Baldock 

Brown,  Charles Belper 

Brown,  W  illiam Dunfermline 

Brown,  John Eccles 

Brown,  Thomas Lutterworth 

Brown,  L.  Flintoif. Manchester 

Brown,  William  S " 

Brown,  Henry   Oxford 

Bryant,  John Fwdl 

Bryant,  William   Huntingdon 

Buck,  William  Colchester 

Buck,  George Rochester 

Buckle,  Christopher  F...Lynn 

Buckley,  John  Lees 

Buckley,  Daniel    Oldham 

Buckmaster,  Peter   Woodbridge 

Bufkon,  Edward Mandiester 

Burbidge,  John Gravesend 

Burch,  Jeremiali  Halstead 

Burden,  John Durham 

Burdwood,  James Plymouth 


Burgess,  William  H Dover 

Bume,  Thomas j^oughton-le- 

»  I     spnng 

Burthwick,  William  J.. ..Penrith 

Buss,  Thomas    Faversham 

Bustin,  Greorge Newcastle 

Butler,  Samuel Bristol 

Butler,  William  T Frome 

Butler,  William    Wycombe 

Butterfield,  James  M.  ...York 

Butterworth,  John  Manchester 

Bwye,  George    Cheshunt 

Calvert,  James Belper 

Calvert,  Robert Stokesley 

Caparn,  Daniel Sydney 

Camell,  Henry  D Paignton 

Carr,  William  G Berwick 

Carr,  William    Leicester 

Carran,  Thomas    Peel 

Carter,  William Manchester 

Cartman,  William    ^' 

C^t^ght.  WUliam     {^-r'ty^e 

Case,  Philip  Norwich 

Cave,  Thomas   Maidstone 

Challoner,  Edward  W\... Newcastle 

Chantry,  George  Goole 

Chaplui,  Alfred ....Lewes 

Chapman,  John  C Congleton 

Chapman,  Rlcliard  J.  ...Chipping  Ongar 

Chapman,  Edward    Hull 

Chasten,  Benjamin  Wntton 

Chater,  Jonathan Watfonl 

Chave,  John  A Uxhridge 

Chawner,  George Barton 

Cheetham,  Henry Notiingham 

Cheney,  Holmes    Aylesbury 

Chipperfleld,  Robert Southampton 

Christopher,  William  ...Crickhnwell 

Clapham,  John  H Leeds 

Clark,  William Durham 

Clark,  John  W Leicester 

Clarke,  Thomas  M Richmond 

Clarke,  Joseph York 

Clift,  Edward Lewisham 

Clutten,  Henry Framlingham 

Coates,  William Wakefield 

Cockell,  William  H Portsmouth 

Cocking,  George   Ludlow 

Cocks,  George  £ Oldham 

Colbeck,  George  R Leamington 

Cole,  Charles  K.    Calne 

Cole,  Walter  T Weymoutli 

Coleman,  James  Cardiff 

Colman,  John    Newcastle 

Coles,  Thomas  G Frome 

Collier,  William    York 

Ceilings,  William  H.    ...Bristol 

Conway,  William Pontypool 

Cook,  Arthur  B Ipswich 

Cooke,  William Korwicli 
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Cooling,  John    Newark 

Cooper,  Mark  W Bridlington 

Cooper,  George  B. Brightlingsea 

Cooper,  John  N.    Bristol 

Cooper,  George Exeter 

Cooper,  lliomas    Leicester 

Cooper,  George Beading 

Cooper,  Thomas   York 

Copp,  William  Brighton 

Coppock,  John Bridport 

Corbjn,  Joseph  B Beccles 

Cornelius,  Richard  B.  ...Teignmouth 

Cornish,  William Modbury 

Cornish,  Henry  R.    Penzance 

Corric,  Charles Bedford 

Cortis,  Charles Worthing 

Cory,  Robert  C Wliittlesea 

Cotton,  Gilbert  K.    Barnstaple 

Cousins,  Thomas  G Oxford 

Coferley,  John Scarborough 

Cowell,  Silas Canterbury 

Cowell,  James  Preston 

Cowgill,  Brian  Burnley 

Cox,  Edward Nottingham 

Cox,  Arthur  C Taunton 

Crafton,  Ralph  C Croydon 

Craske,  Samuel Holt 

Crawshaw,  Henry Leeds 

Critchley,  John . .' Blackburn 

Crocker,  Henry,  R Brighton 

Crompton,  Robert Accrington 

Crompton,  Henry Bury 

CroDshey,  James  Thetford 

Crook,  George  Monmouth 

Croonic,  John    Exeter 

Cropper,  James Long  Sutton 

Cross.  William  G Shrewsbury 

Crowther,  Thomas   Tickhill 

Cubitt,  George Norwidi 

Cnpiss,  Francis Diss 

Cutting,  Thomas  Selby 

Cutting,  James  B Stowmarket 

Bale,  George Chichester 

Dale,  William  J Portseti 

Dalton,  Charles Bury  St.  Edmds. 

Danson,  George    Manchester 

Davenport,  William  E... .Edinburgh 

Davids,  John  W Seaford 

Davidson,  John Berwick 

Davie,  Cufaude Yarmouth 

Davies,  Richard  M Carmarthen 

Davies,  Samuel Chester 

Davis,  John  Dorchester 

Davis,  Robert    " 

Davis,  John  O Folkestone 

Davis,  William Kidderminster 

Davis,  Henry Leamington 

Davis,  Francis  I^eominster 

Davis,  Francis  Newbury 

Davison,  Ralph York 

Davy,  Henry Wiveliscombe 


Davy,  Frederick  Yarmouth 

Dawe,  Sampson  li.   Swansea 

Deck,  Isaiah  Cambridge 

Death,  JohnW Brompton 

Dennison,  Matthew Dudley 

Denton,  Thomas   Halifax 

Dickerson,  Henry Devonport 

Dickins,  Rowland Aylesbury 

Dmgley,  Richard  L. Maidstone 

Dixon,  Frederick Ash 

Dobinson,  William    Sunderland 

Dodman,  Robert  ...' Thorney  Abbey 

Dodshon,  John  Stockton 

Dodshon^  Edward Sunderland 

Dores,  James Alnwick 

Doubell,  James..... Hawkliurst 

Dowell,  James   Birmingham 

Dowell,  William  C Bristol 

Down,  Richard  H Torpoint 

Drage.  William  F Birmingluim 

Dresser.  Richard  York 

Dron,  WiUiam  Kirkaldy 

Duck,  Daniel Guisborough 

Duckett,  Joseph  B Bradford 

Dudden.  Henry  M....p^^^^' 

Duggan,  Henry  S Hereford 

Duncan,  John    Edinburgh 

Duncan,  Frederic Sandwich 

Dunger,  John Ipswich 

Dunhill,  William  Doncaster 

Dutton,  John Birkenhead 

Dutton,  George Bolton 

Dyer,  Thomas   Exeter 

Dyson,  John Andover 

Edee,  WiUiam  W TunstsU 

Edwards,  George Dartford 

Edwards,  Henry    Lincoln 

Edwards,  John  B Liverpool 

Eliot,  Samuel Liskeard 

EUaby,  John MeltonMowbray 

Ellis,  Andrew    Ryde 

Ellis,  Benjamin Shepton  Mallett 

Ellis,  liicbard Thornbury 

Ellison,  John Liverpool 

Elsey,  John    Homcastle 

Ely,  George  Bingham 

Enilvn,  William  O Guildford 

England,  William  P. Huddersfield 

Ereaut,  John Jersey 

Etherington,  Joseph Bishop  Auckland 

Evans,  Thomas Aberdare 

Evann  Edwin  P.  j  ^^^^  **<*■ 

ET«n«.John. {"5°*°"^ 

Evans,  Edward Liverpool 

Evans,  Thomas  B '< 

Evans,  Richard Oswestry 

Eyre,  Alfred  B Ipswich 

Eyre,  Thomas  S Launoeston 
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COJUSTKZ 


Fairbank,  James  H. Woohridt 

Fairley,  Robert Snnderiand 

Fairweather,  John    ......Newcastle 

Falshaw,  John  ....Haalkigdeii 

Falsbaw,  Thomas « 

Fanner,  John    Aabtotd 

Farmer,  Jame. \^  ^^"^^ 

Farmer,  John Piitne7 

Farrant,  John  6 Bkentford 

Farrant,  Henry Ottery  St.  Mary 

Fartant,  Kobert ^....SaHsbnry 

Fawcett,  Benjamin  Newcastle 

Fendick,  Robert    Bristol 

Ferris,  Richard " 

Fielder,  Thomas  W. Newbsry 

Fielder,  Thomas    Warminster 

Finch,  John   .«... Cheltenham 

Finch,  Jacob Swaflfham 

Finemore,  William  F.  ...Plymonth 

Fisher,  William Liverpool 

Fison ,  James Wymondham 

Fitch,  Kobert Norwich 

Fitt,  Edward Barking 

Flecknoe,  Josiah  Leamington 

Fleeming,  William    WoWerhampton 

Fletcher,  Francis  Cheltenham 

Fletcher,  Comcdlus   Nottingham 

Fleurot,  Emile  Mauritius 

Flockhart.  William  Edinborgh 

Foggitt,  Thomas  J Thirsk 

Forbes,  William Reigate 

Ford,  Joseph WolYerhampton 

Forster,  Robert DoTer 

Foster,  Frederick  Brighton 

Foster,  Joseph   CoUnmpton 

Foster,  Henry  J.  ..i...... Coventry 

Foster,  James  F.   Hull 

Foster,  Edward... ..Ludlow 

Fonlds,  William    Chowbent 

Fowke,  George  Stafford 

Fowke,  WiUiam « 

Fox,  Charles  J Witney 

Foxwell,  Eusebius j  W^ton-nnder- 

Francis,  George Woodbridge 

Freestone,  Thomas  M.... Bristol 

French,  Gabriel Chatham 

Froom,  William  J Exeter 

Frond,  James Dorchester 

Fryer,  Henry Hnddersfleld 

Fuller,  James Bristd 

Furmston,  Samuel  C.   . .  .Dartford 

Gale.  John Berkhampstead 

Galpin,  Walter Crewkeme 

Gamble,  Richard  Grantham 

Gai'but t,  Cornelius    Newcastle 

Gardener,  Charles.. TunbridgeWdls 

Gardner,  James Edinburgh 
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Thompson,  John  Tliirsk 

Thornton,  Samuel Exniouth 

Tieman,  Edward  Liverpool 

Tinker,  Edward 

Tomlinson,  Charles  K.  ...Lincoln 

Tonge,  James  S    York 

Tozer,  Richard  J Exeter 

Tribe,  John... Chatham 

Triz,  John Exeter 

Tmeman,  WiUiam    Durham 

Trumper,  Ricliard New  Ferry 

Tuck,  Buckmaster    Wycombe 

Tucker,  Charies    Bridport 

Tucker,  Robert  ft Worcester 

TuUy,  James  E.    South  Shields 

Tanley,  John JBromwich 
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Tamer,  Edward  H. , Backingham 

Turner.  Thonu.  .jN«S-L^ 

Tylee,  John  P Bath 

Yisick,  Robert  G Exeter 

Wagstaff,  John  U Northampton 

Wain,  William Nottingham 

Wain  Wright,  James Howden 

Waite,  Joseph  Cheltenham 

Waites,  Heniy  Ross 

Walker.  Henry  J. Bath 

Walker,  Edward  H Doncaster 

Walker,  George  C ** 

Walker,  Robert Maidenhead 

Walker,  William Molmsbury 

Walker,  James Melrose 

Walker,  Edward  Newcastle 

Walker,  John    Shields,  South 

Walker,  William  H Southport 

Walkinton,  William Tenby 

Wall,  William   Tottenham 

Wallis,  Ebenezer  Hull 

Walton,  Ralph Sunderland 

Walton,  John " 

Warburton,  Thomas Bolton 

Warburton,  James   Famworth 

Ward,  James Falkingham 

Ward,  John  D. Manchester 

Ward,  Janses Richmond 

Ward,  WiUiam Sheffield 

Warren,  James Landport 

Washford,  Jeremiah Warehom 

Waterson,  John Birmingham 

Watklns,  George  H Walsall 

Watson,  Edward  M Bristol 

Watson,  Henry Cambridge 

Watts,  Henry    Cliatham 

Wearing,  Richard Lirerpool 

Weatherill,  Lawrence  ...Stokesley 

Weaver,  Frederick   Wolverhampton 

Weeks,  Caleb Torquay 

Weller,  George Windsor 

Wellington,  James  M.  ...Oakham 
Wellington,  Fred.  G.  N.  South  Fetherton 
Welsford,  Frederick  M.  Brighton 
West,  Isaac    Oxford 

Wheeler,  John  \^l^^    ^' 

Wheeler,  Robert  GuUdford 

Wheeler,  James  E Ryde 

Whelpton,  John    Stalbridge 

Whimpray ,  John  Lancaster 

Whinfield,  WiUiam  H....Kingston 

White,  Thomas Bilston 

White,  Robert  K Dursley 

White,  George  Havant 

White,  Henry    Leamington 

White  John  A. Manchester 

White,  Luke  P. Peniston 

Whitehead,  Edwin   Sheffield 


Whitfield,  John  L Worcester 

Whitfield,  John « 

Whitlock,  Edwin Salisbury 

Whitton,  George  Homcastle 

Wibmer,  Lewis  M.   Tunbridge 

Wick,  James Hadleigh 

Wick,  John    Sheffield 

Wickham,  William  TunbridgeWells 

Wigg,  John  G Lynn 

Wiggin,  John    Ipswich 

Wilde,  Eli  Manchester 

Wilkes,  William   Bromyard 

wakes.  Tyer.D j^P^^^- 

Wilkinson,  William  Manchester 

Wilkinson,  John   Sheffield 

Willerton,  Thomas    Coventry 

Williams,  William  N.  ...Famham 

Williams,  John Llandilo 

Williams,  Thomas Mold 

Williams,  William Nottingham 

Waiiams,  David    Pwllheli 

Williams,  John Tipton 

WiUiams,  Charles WeUington 

Williamson,  James   Hunslet 

Wilson,  Robert  I Berwick 

Wilson,  Thomas Bradford 

Wilson,  Joseph Canterbury 

Wilson,  Edward Lancaster 

Wilson,  Charles  T.    Swansea 

Windeatt,  John Dartmouth 

Winder.  Thomaa   Manchester 

Wine,  John Bristol 

Wing,  Thomas  N MeltonMowbray 

Wise,  Thomas    Kidderminster 

Witherington,  Thomas  ...Worcester 

Withers,  Richard  Blackwater 

Wood,  Henry Brentford 

Wood,  Eli  Mossley 

Wood,  James Nottingham 

Wood,  William  W.   Pontypool 

Wood,  Edwin " 

Woods,  William Worcester 

Woodward,  Thomas Leicester 

Wooldridge,  Thomas Windsor 

Woolley,  James Manchester 

Woolley,  Daniel Stockix>rt 

Wootton,  William ...Wolverhampton 

Wreaks,  Thomas  P. Glossop 

Wreaks,  Georgs  D Sheffield 

Wright,  George  W Macdesfield 

Wright,  Charles I.Manchester 

Wright,  John  J Sheffield 

Wylde,  James    Manchester 

Wylde,  John  " 

Wyley,  John Coventry 

Yates,  Thomas  Wickham  Makt 

Young,  Thomas Bradford 

Young,  Uriah Cheltenham 

Young,  John Sunderland 


; 
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By  order  of  the  Council, 

GEORGE  WALTER  SMITH,  Seeniary. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  ARRAN*GEMENTS  FOR  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION  OP  1851. 

The  functions  of  the  Chairmen  and  Deputy  Chairmen  of  the 
Sectional  Committees  have  merged  into  the  Central  Executive,  and 
the  local  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  next  step  to  be  accomplished, 
is  the  general  arrangement. 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  report  in  detail  the  prospects  of  the 
Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Sections,  but  it  is  ascertained  that  some 
first  class  specimens  of  chemicals  are  prepared,  or  in  process  of 
completion.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Materia  Medica  speci- 
mens, some  of  which  will  be  exhibited  in  a  series,  showing  the  vaneties 
which  are  found  in  the  British  and  foreign  markets. 


SANITARY  REPORM.— THE  WINDOW-DUTY. 

It  was  confidently  believed  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  light  and 
air  would  have  taken  place  last  session.  The  ministers  had  admitted 
that  no  measure  having  sanitary  reform  for  its  object  could  be 
effectual,  while  the  window-tax  remained  in  force.  They  had  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  sanitary  reformers ;  and  the  public,  trusting 
to  empty  words,  anxiously  waited  almost  in  silence  for  the  fully  ex- 
pected measure. 

But  the  ministers,  hearing  no  blasts  of  discontent,  feeling  no  pres- 
sure from  without,  and  being  urged  by  the  builders,  left  the  window- 
duty  intact,  and  repealed  the  dutj  on  bricks;  thus  offering  an 
additional  premium  on  the  obstruction  of  light  and  air,  by  reducing 
the  price  or  the  material  used  for  stopping  up  windows. 

The  public  indignation  is  now  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
metropolis  is  in  a  state  of  ferment  on  the  subject.  Meetings  are  con- 
vened in  every  district,  and  petitions  are  in  course  of  signature  in 
almost  every  street.  Similar  proceedings  are  in  progress  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  ou^ht  to  be  energetically  carried  on  in  every  town  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  an  occasion  on  which  the  Chemists  might  creditably 
exert  themselves  in  their  several  localities;  for  no  class  of  men  are 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  light  and  of  fresh  air  and  the  per- 
nicious results  of  obstructed  ventilation.  Petitions  from  the  Medical 
Practitioners  in  each  town  or  district  would  have  much  influence. 

There  never  was  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  storming  the 
fortress  of  oppression  and  malaria,  and  enlightening  the  darkness  of 
doubting  ministers.  The  people  are  unanimous  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  This  unanimity  should  be  shown  in  black  and 
white.  A  petition  should  be  sent  in  not  only  from  everjr  town,  but 
from  every  street  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  petitions  should 
be  presented  by  fifties  or  hundreds,  commencing  on  the  fourth  of 
February,  and  repeating  the  dose  daily  until  it  operates. 

A  WRINKLE  FOR  THE  HOMCEOPATHS. 

When  we  suggested  in  our  last  number  as  a  parallel  absurdity  to 
certain  practices  enumerated,  the  administration  of  the  microscopic 
itch  insect,  clad  in  sugar,  as  a  cure  for  the  itch,  we  did  not  suppose 
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that  this  was  actually  done.  We  were  not  aware  that  the  **  scrapings'* 
of  disease  from  patients  affected  with  itch  are  positiyelj  triturated 
with  sugar  of  milk,  and  manipulated  as  an  internal  remedy  for  ad- 
ministration to  patients  haying  that  disorder^  on  the  principle  "  simiUa 
simUibus  curantur,**    Such,  however,  we  are  informed,  is  the  fact  I 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  a  figure  of  the  acarus 
gaccharij  an  insect  occuring  in  some  descriptions  of  raw  sugar,  and 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  grocers*  itch,  as  stated  in  our  last  number. 
Here  is  another  opportunity  for  the  homoeopathic  confectioner  to  benefit 
mankind  by  preparing  these  yermin  secundum  artem^  as  an  internal 
remedy  for  this  troublesome  disease.  One  circumstance  noticed  by 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  might  seem  to  militate  against  this  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  some  of  those  who  sufier  from  the  disease  are  in 
the  habit  of  tasting  the  sugar  containing  the  insect,  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  "  similia  simiUbHS,  &c."  ought  to  act  as  a  cure.  To  this 
the  homoeopaths  have  a  ready  answer.  The  efficacy  of  their  remedies 
depends,  they  say,  upon  the  trituration  and  the  infinitesimal  minute- 
ness of  the  dose ;  ana  even  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  in  large  doses 
the  yermin  aggravate  the  disease,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  insects,  pro- 
perly triturated,  prepared  like  a  sugared  almond  and  placed  upon  the 
tongue,  might,  according  to  their  theory,  effect  a  cure. 

When  Job  was  afflicted  with  "  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot 
unto  his  crown,**  '^  he  took  him  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  withal.'* 
Such  a  patient  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  "  godsend'*  to  the 
homoeopaths.  The  scrapings  of  a  single  day,  if  sufficiently  triturated, 
comminuted,  and  sugared  over,  would,  according  to  the  homoeopathic 
theory,  afford  the  means  of  banishing  boils  from  the  universe ! 


COFFINISM. 


LRAyivo  the  homoeopathic  mummeries  to  dilettante  lords,  whose 
names  shine  forth  as  Presidents  of  "  similia  simiubus  iwstitutioms," 
we  proceed  to  notice  a  system  of  quackery  which  is  prevalent  among 
another  class  of  the  community. 

In  September,  1849,  we  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated by  Dr.  Coffin,  the  founder  of  what  is  called  the  **  Medico- 
botanic  system."  These  doctrines  are  further  elucidated  in  a  penny 
periodical,  entitled  "  Coffin*s  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Re- 
former,*' published  once  a  fortnight.    Dr.  Coffin's  motto  is 

**  Hxunan  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  Is  the  great  test  of 

According  to  Dr.  Coffin*8  theory,  the  absurdity  of  the  study  of 
anatoniy  as  a  branch  of  Medical  Science  is  only  equalled  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  man  who  cut  open  a  pair  of  bellows  to  see  where  the 
wind  came  from.  All  other  branches  of  Medical  Science  are,  accord  • 
ing  to  the  same  theory,  equally  absurd,  with  the  exception  of  a  pecu- 
liar system  of  MedlcaJ  Botany  taught  by  Dr.  Coffin.  The  htanic 
practice  is  extended  to  midwifery ;  and  plentiful  potations  of  infusion 
of  raspberry  leaves,  with  certain  other  nostrums  of  a  similar  character, 
are  recommended  in  preference  to  the  services  of  an  accoucheur. 
The  untutored  Indian  is  held  up  as  the  model  for  imitation  in  medical 
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skill.  The  athletic  form  and  mde  health  of  these  savage  tribes  are 
taken  by  Dr.  Coffin  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  wild 
herbs  empiricallj  administered;  and  hence  he  deduces  the  theory 
which  he  applies  indiscriminately  to  mankind,  wheth^  in  a  state  of 
nature  or  in  an  artificial  state  of  civilization.  He  attributes  all  disease 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  animal  heat,  and  among  die 
botanical  remedies  strong  stimuli  hold  a  prominent  place.  Cayenne 
pepper,  cloves,  and  cinnamon  are  recommended  in  large  doses,  but 
fermented  liquors  are  strictly  prohibited.  Lobelia  inflata  is  ^^  theo- 
retically" described  as  having  **  no  more  poison  in  the  plant  than  there 
is  in  pennyroyal,**  and  it  is  practically  administered  in  some  cases  in 
doses  amounting  to  not  less  than  two  ounces  in  the  course  of  the  day  I 

Dr.  Coffin  has  offered  to  test  his  theory  by  swallowing  two  ounces 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  We  have  not  heard  whether  the  exi^oit 
has  been  performed ;  but  we  remember  some  years  ago  that  M.  Cha- 
bert  (the  fire-king)  undertook  to  swallow  an  ounce  of  Scheele^s 
prussic  acid.  A  large  assembly  was  attracted  to  tbe  Argyll  Rooms 
oy  the  announcement,  and  when  Mr.  Wakley  produced  a  bottle  of  tiie 
genuine  article,  and  was  about  to  pour  out  the  dose  as  per  agree- 
ment, the  fire-king  ran  away  and  hid  himself. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  motto,  and  applying  the  test  of  human 
experience  to  Dr.  Coffin's  theory,  much  assistance  may  be  derived 
from  the  coroner^s  inquests,  which  continually  bring  the  results  of  the 
medico-botanical  treatment  before  the  public. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  elucidation  of  truth  is  prejudice.  ^  At 
some  of  the  inq^uests  which  have  occurred  on  the  victims  of  Coffinism, 
the  medical  witnesses  have  apparently  endeavoured  to  prove  too 
much,  alleging  that  they  never  prescribed  lobelia  inflata,  becauw  they 
considered  it  a  dangerous  drug.  The  same  might  equally  be  said 
against  opium  and  manjr  other  valuable  remedies.  On  tne  other  hand 
the  popular  |>rejudice  in  favour  of  a  theory  which  places  the  title  of 
"  M.D.*'  within  the  reach  of  every  mechanic,  aided  by  the  plausible 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins,  could  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  an 
undue  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  jury  unacquainted  with  the  real 
bearings  of  the  question  at  issue. 

There  is  one  feature  in  Dr.  Coffin's  theory  which  denotes  con- 
siderable sa^city,  namely,  the  prohibition  of  all  alcoholic  li<^uors. 
This  injanction,  together  with  the  temporary  use  of  vegetable  stimuli, 
may  be  appropriate  to  the  cases  of  those  who  have  injured  their 
constitutions  by  intemperance,  and  this  must  be  admitted  to  be 
a  set-off  against  some  of  the  mischief  perpetrated  under  the 
banner  of  (^ofluiism.  But  the  most  flagrant  part  of  the  botanic 
system  consists  in  the  extensive  ramifications  by  which  it  is  spread- 
ing its  influence  amon^  a  clastf  of  persons  who,  from  the  ^  nature  of 
their  education,  are  quite  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  powerfid  remedies  placed  in  th^  hands.  Dr.  Coffin  and  bis 
partner.  Dr.  Harle,  five  oiplomas  or  certificates  to  persons  desiring 
to  embark  in  the  medico-botanical  practice.  The  following  is  ihm 
advertisement: 

CERTIFICATES. 
Those  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  practising  the  "  Medico-botanic 
System,"  eu  etttahlithed  hy  Dr,  Coffin^  must  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  system,  and  their  fitness  to  prescribe, 
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either  at  24,  Montague  Place,  Kussell  Square,  London  ;  or  50,  FauDmer 
Street,  Manchester  ;  on  Thursday  evenings,  ^m  five  to  seven  o'clock. 

Notice  is  hereby  further  given,  that  it  is  our  intention  in  future  strictly 
to  enforce  the  regulation  in  reference  to  giving  assistance  from  the  Defence 
Fund  only  to  those  who  have  provided  themselves  with  certificates  of 
their  competency  to  practise  our  system.  All  those,  therefore,  who  have 
been  selling  our  remedies  and  practising  our  system  without  certificates, 
are  requested,  if  they  wish  to  have  our  sanction,  to  apply  as  above. 

(Signed)  A.  I.  COFFIN,  M.D. 

Societies  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  kind  of 
practice  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  branch  society  is  about  to  be 
established  in  Ireland.  The  actors  in  this  league  are  chiefly  mechanics 
and  good-natured  labourers  in  factories,  who,  misled  by  the  apparent 
simpucity  of  the  science  of  medicine  as  promulgated  by  Dr.  Coffin^ 
and  pleased  with  the  idea  of  saving  the  lives  of  persons  who  they  are 
taught  to  believe  would  otherwise  be  "poisoned  by  the  doctors," 
enter  the  lists  as  Cofiinites,  and  carry  their  bundles  of  herbs  from 
house  to  house.  One  of  these  disciples  was  lately  a  shoemaker  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  and  now  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  Coffinism,  dealing  out  the  herbs,  pamphlets,  and 
medico-botanical  advice,  where  he  &rmerly  made  shoes. 
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SOCIETY. 

Our  numbers  for  April,  May,  and  June,  1849,  contain  some  account 
of  the  nature  and  proceedings  of  a  Society  called  "  The  Medical  Pro- 
tection Society,"  the  object  of  which  we  demonstrated  to  be  bread  and 
cheescj  derivable,  first,  from  the  collection  of  the  debts  of  its  Members; 
secondly,  from  the  "  breaking  up  of  the  establishments  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists." 

The  latter  part  of  the  project  proved  to  be  a  total  failure  (See  the 
case  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company  versus  Wells,  vol.  viii.,  p.  554^ ; 
and  in  October,  1850,  we  reported  the  demise  of  the  Society,  tne 
migration  of  the  secretary,  and  the  discovery  of  a  vacuum  in  the 
ca^-box.  *^  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,*'  and  the  Members  testified 
their  participation  in  this  sentiment  at  a  tumultuous  meeting  at  which 
the  demise  took  place.  Subsequently  a  few  of  the  respectable  Mem- 
bers made  another  efibrt  to  revive  and  re-model  the  Society,  an  under- 
taking which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  "  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Medical  Protection  and  Benevolent  Society." 

This  institution,  of  which  Mr.  Propert  is  president,  comprises  the 
most  respectable  Members  of  the  late  Society,  those  who  never  sanc- 
tioned the  disreputable  prosecutions,  and  whose  objects  were  confined 
to  the  legitimate  protection  of  the  character  and  interests  of  the  pro-' 
fcssion.  llie  aggressive  proceedings  of  the  former  body  were  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  the  Secretary,  backed  by  a  clique  of  malcontents, 
who  used  the  Society  as  a  cat's-paw  for  selfish  purposes. 

The  mantle  of  the  clique  has  descended  upon  a  rival  Sociebr,  esta* 
blished,  we  believe,  about  the  middle  of  lastyear,  by  a  renegade  clerk 
from  the  other  ofiice,  and  denominated  "  llie  Medical  and  Surgical 
Protection  Society."  Its  maiden  exploit  is  reported  in  another  part 
of  this  number  ^age  421). 
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The  chief  actor  in  the  comedy  (sub  rosd)  was  Mr.  Popham,  formerly, 
according  to  his  own  evidence,  a  patent  medicine-yendor,  now  a 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  who  has  a  share  in  a  Chemist^s  shop  kept  by 
his  brother  in  the  same  street  with  Mr.  Walker,  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Popham  introduced  the  solicitors  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Protection  Society  to  the  sister  of  the  plaintiff,  furnished  them  with 
the  particulars,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses — that  is  to  say,  he 
^  got  up  **  the  case.  Mr.  Popham  was  the  chief  medical  witness,  and 
described  the  dreadful  effects  of  four  trains  of  calomel  taken  in  two 
doses.  He  was  also  the  Chemist,  and  reported  his  analysis  of  the 
pills.  His  skill  in  manipulation  must  have  been  remarkable,  as  he 
isolated,  by  sublimation,  the  exact  quantity  of  calomel  which  a  pill 
and  a  half  actually  contained,  and  this,  without  being,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^*yery  exact  as  to  the  quantity."  Yet  he  informed  the  jury 
that  corrosive  sublimate  contained  only  half  a  proportional  of  chlorine! 
Coupling  these  two  circumstances,  we  infer  that  nis  chemistry  resides 
in  his  fingers,  not  in  his  head. 

The  other  medical  witness,  by  his  own  admission,  is  in  practice  as 
an  apothecary,  without  a  licence.  He  comes  forward  to  condemn  a 
Chemist  for  selling  a  box  of  pills  without  seeing  the  patient,  while  he 
admits,  on  cross-examination,  that  his  own  assistants  are  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  most  miportant  feature  in  the  case  was  the  question  raised  by 
the  Jud^e,  "  Whether  it  be  legal  for  a  Chemist  to  keep  such  pills  ready 
prepared  and  to  supply  the  same,  he  not  being  an  apothecary?  *'  The 
rabm^  of  this  question  implies  a  misconception  of  the  Apothecaries 
Actor  1815,  which  reserves  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  the  right  of 
^*  buying,  preparing,  compounding,  dispensing,  and  vending  drugs  and 
medicinal  compounds  wholesale  and  retail,''  and  **  using  or  exercising 
the  said  trade  or  business  in  such  manner  as  fully  and  amply  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  the  same  trade  or  business  was  used,  exercised, 
or  carried  on  by  Chemists  and  Druggists  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act." 

In  accordance  with  this  proviso,  all  Chemists  prepare  and  vend,  as 
they  formerly  did,  pills  for  domestic  use,  among  which  an  aperient  pill 
containing  a  grain  of  calomel  is  in  frequent  demand.  A  patient  who 
sends  to  a  Chemist  for  a  threepenny  box  of  aperient  pills,  knows  yery 
well  that  he  does  not  receive  medical  advice  into  the  bargain.  He 
takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  fee  in  his  pocket, 
and  purchasing  a  common  domestic  remedy,  whether  it  be  a  purge,  a 
stomachic,  or  a  tonic. 

Mr.  Popham,  for  an  obvious  reason,  did  not  admit  that  he  was, 
when  a  Cnemist,  in  the  habit  of  preparing  and  selling  medicines  in 
this  manner ;  and,  by  his  evasion  of  the  question,  he  fell  into  the 
dilemma  of  representing  himself  as  having  been  merely  a  patent 
medicine-vendor,  and  consequently  not  responsible. 

With  regard  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Protection  Societjr,^  a 
question  naturally  suggests  itself,  why  do  they  not  attack  the  Comnite 
snoemaker,  who  resides  within  a  few  yards  of  their  office  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  instead  of  seeking  a  victim  in  Somers  Town  P — Answer : 
Because  there  is  not  a  rival  Apothecary  in  the  same  street  who  is 
interested  in  *'  getting  up  "  a  case. 
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TRANSACTIONS 
PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


'        PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesdayy  Janvaty  8, 1851. 

MB.  WAUGH,  YICE-PSESmBST,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

The  foUowing  donations  were  announced  :— 

Quarteriv  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Sociefy,  from  the  Society. 

Lehrbuch  dor  Artneimiit^ehref  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Mitschtf  lidi,  of  Berlin,  from 
the  author. 

Fruit  of  Acacia  farnesianat  from  Mr.  William  Mansell,  South  Street, 
Greenwich. 


NOTICE  OF  ACACIA  FARNESIANA. 

The  Acacia  famesiana  is  described  by  Guibourt  as  a  small  tree, 
rarely  attaining  a  height  of  six  yards.  It  is  rery  common  in  the 
Mauritius,  where  it  is  called  Cassia.  The  fruit  has  been  called 
BaUbabula  or  Cassia  grains.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Italy  and  in 
Proyence  on  account  of  its  flowers,  which  have  a  very  agreeable, 
rather  musky,  odour,  for  which  they  are  used  in  per^mery  under  the 
name  of  Cassia  Jiowers,  The  fruit  contains  astringent  matter,  for 
which  it  is  used  m  tanning,  and  also  as  a  dyeing  material. 

Lindley  states  that  the  flowers  yield,  by  distillation,  a  delicious 
perfume,  to  which  also  potent  virtues  are  ascribed. 


ON  ARNICmA, 
A  NEW  ORGANIC  BASE  FROM  ARNICA  MONTANA, 
With  some  Remarks  on  the  General  Methods  of  Isolating  Alkaloids* 

BT  MB.  WILLIAM  BASTICK. 

T^BBBE  is  perhaps  no  inquiry  more  interesting  and  important  to  the 
Physician  and  the  Pharmaceutist  than  that  which  has  for  its  object  the 
discovery  of  organic  bases,  especially  when  directed  to  those  substances 
of  the  Materia  Medica  which  stand' in  high  and  deserved  repute. 

The  reason  of  this  importance  and  interest  is  manifest,  when  we 
consider  how  extensively  the  salts  of  quinine  have  displaced  the  use 
of  bark,  and  the  salts  of  morphia  that  of  opium,  an^l  that  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  law  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  that  when  a  plant 
contains  an  organic  base,  then  that  organic  base  is  the  active  principle 
of  the  plant. 

The  time  is  probably  not  long  distant  when  the  salts  of  conia,  hyos- 
cyamia,  and  atropine,  will  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopeia,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  necessarily  uncertain  preparations,  tmctures  and 
extracts  of  conium,  hyoscyamus,  and  belladonna,  as  recommended  by 
Liebig,  and  other  distmguished  authorities. 
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The  number  of  regetable  bodies  containing  alkaloids  is,  I  believe, 
much  more  extensive  than  is  seneraUj  expected,  judging  firom  the 
investigations  alreadj  published,  and  the  light  which  analogy  sheds  on 
the  chemical  constitution  of  plants. 

The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  morphia  bj  SertAmer  in  1804, 
is  scarcely  possible  to  be  over  estimated,  for  he  was  the  pioneer  who 
led  the  war  in  a  department  of  Pharmaceutical  research  which  has 
enriched  toe  Materia  Me&a  with  tiiat  valuable  class  of  bodies  the 
alkaloids,  and  ]>romises  still  more  numerous,  if  not  more  remarkable, 
acquisitions  to  it. 

No  sooner  had  Sertumer  announced  the  method  by  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  eliminating  morphia  from  opium,  than  the  continental 
Pharmaceutists,  with  a  worthy  rivalry,  commenced  investigations  in 
every  direction,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  sinular  results  nom  other 
bodies,  whose  activity  on  the  animal  economy  had  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. After  a  time,  richly  rewarded  were  their  foresight  and  zeal, 
for  Gomes  discovered  dnchonine  in  1811.  Pelletter  and  Caventou 
isolated  emetine  in  1817,  and  quinine  in  1820.  Meissner  obtained 
Teratrine  in  1818,  and  Peiletier  and  Caventou  discovered  strychnine 
in  the  same  year.  Several  other  organic  bases  were  discovered  by 
these  and  other  Pharmaceutists  about  and  during  the  same  period. 

AAer  this  time  the  progress  of  the  discovery  of  the  alkaloids  com- 
paratively ceased,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  methods  by  which 
the  above  bases  were  eliminated  failed  when  applied  to  the  extraction 
of  similar  bodies  from  such  plants  as  conium,  tobacco,  h^oscyamus,  &c. 
Pharmaceutists  then  properly  turned  their  attention  to  deviring  new 
methods  for  the  separation  of  organic  bases,  reasoning  correctly  that 
the  plants  from  which  they  failed  to  obtain  them  might  nevertheless 
contain  them ;  but  that  the  alkaloids  sought  for  might  possess  such 
^BTerent  properties  from  those  already  known  as  to  render  their 
elimination  by  the  usual  methods  impossible. 

They  succeeded  in  devising  new  methods,  and  these  new  methods 
were  eminently  prolific  in  important  results,  for  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  a  number  of  alkaloids  possessing  such  active  powers  on  the 
uumal  economy  as  to  be  imsurpassed  by  any  substances  before  known, 
either  of  organic  or  inorganic  origin. 

It  is  customary  with  the  authors  of  works  on  systematic  Chemistry 
to  divide  the  alkjdoids  into  two  classes,  the  non-volatile  and  the 
volatile ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  to  give  two  general 
methods  for  extracting  them.  The  first  consists  in  treating  the  sub- 
stance containing  an  organic  base  with  a  dUute  mineral  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  dbsolving  it  thereout ;  the  base  is  then  precipitated  from 
thiff  solution  by  a  caustic  alkali.  This  process  is  suitable  when  the 
base  b  not  decomposable  by  alkalies  or  not  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
is  best  adapted  for  those  which  are  non-volatile.  The  second  method 
directs  the  substance  to  be  distilled  with  a  weak  solution  of  a  caustic 
alkali,  and  is  available  when  the  base  is  volatile  and  not  readily  de- 
composible  by  caustic  alkalies. 

In  confininsT  themselves  to  this  limited  classification  these  writers 
have  left  unprovided  for  a  great  number  of  alkaloids,  which  admit, 
and  are  perhaps  not  unworthy,  of  forming  a  class,  and  consequently 
a  method  indicated  by  which  they  may  be  in  general  recognized  and 
eliminated. 

The  alkaloids  aUuded  to  are  those  which  are  destroyed  by  the  action 
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of  caustic  alkalies,  and  are,  consequently,  not  to  be  obtained  by  eitlier 
of  the  above  methods ;  as  for  example — n joscyamia,  daturina,  atropina» 
aconitina,  and  lobelina.  Some  of  these  are  yolatile  and  others  non- 
volatile, and  they  also  vary  considerably  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  their  solubility  in  water.  But  thev  all  agree  in  one  important 
point,  viz.  that  they  can  be  extracted  from  their  sources  by  the  pro- 
cess  which  I  have  previously  described  for  obtaining  lobdina.* 

My  object  in  enaeavouring,  however  imperfectly,  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  discovery  of  organic  bases,  and  the  mel£ods  for  their 
extraction,  is  to  invite  the  attention  of  British  Pharmaceutists  to  an 
extensive  and  important  field  of  inquiry,  and  to  the  precautionary 
measures  requirecl,  in  searching  for  alkaloids  amongst  the  numerous 
potent  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  although  not  alto^etlier  to 
discard  the  old  methods  for  their  detection ;  yet  when  they  fail  to  pro- 
secute their  researches  by  the  more  recent  ones,  and  even  when  both 
ore  ineffective  to  devise  methods  for  themselves.  It  may  be  mentioned 
to  show  the  facility  of  the  process  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  call 
attention,  as  well  as  the  no  doubt  extensive  results  which  mav  be 
secured  by  it^  that,  in  addition  to  the  isolation  of  lobelina,  I  have 
obtained  strong  indications  by  it  of  organic  bases  in  Spigelia  anthel- 
rointica,  Aristolochia  serpentaria,  besides  the  organic  base  arnicina, 
from  Arnica  montana,  which  the  chief  object  of  me  present  paper  is 
to  describe. 

Arnica  montana,  although  not  extensively  used  in  this  country,  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  medical  profession  in  Germany  as  an 
effective  remedial  agent.  It  is  known  to  exercise  a  powerful  and  de- 
fined action  on  the  animal  economy.  The  flowers,  and  other  parts  of 
this  plant,  have  several  times  been  chemically  examined,  and  their 
virtues  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  an  acrid  resin  which  they  con- 
tain. But  there  has  been  much  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  this 
resin  was  really  the  active  principle,  for  Professor  PfaiT,  of  Eael,  ob- 
serves, **  Arnica  flowers  is  one  of  those  agents  whose  chemical  com- 
position, and  therapeutic  powers  which  depend  on  the  former,  are  en- 
veloped in  obscurity.'* 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  recorded  his  belief  that  he  had  detected 
igasurate  of  strychnine  in  the  flowers.  This  statement  induced  Vers- 
mann,t  at  the  suggestion  of  Pfaff,  to  institute  an  inquiry  by  direct 
experiment  as  to  its  correctness.  The  result  was  that  ne  nas  proved 
the  absence  of  any  compound  of  strychnine  in  them.  My  experiments 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  conclusion  in  this  matter,  while  I 
diff*er  entirely  from  him  in  another  one,  that  in  which  he  denies  the 
existence  of  any  alkaloid  in  this  plant.  But  it  is  not  altogether  surprising 
tliat  he  should  have  overlooked  the  presence  of  an  organic  base  in  it, 
for  he  proceeded  in  his  research  upon  the  assumption  that  if  arnica 
contained  an  alkaloid  it  would  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  by 
ammonia.  This  failure  of  Yersmann  to  eliminate  the  organic  base  of 
arnica  is  an  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  of,  as  I  have  previously 
remarked.  Pharmaceutists  using  the  improved  methods  in  their 
investigations. 

The  flowers  of  the  Arnica  montana  being  that  part  of  the  plant  in 
which  its  medical  qualities  are  said  to  be  most  predominant,  were 
selected  for  examination. 


See  Phannaoeatical  Jocurnal,  vol.  x.,  p.  271.  f  Ibid.,  voL  iv.,  p.  388. 
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They  were  subjected  preciselj  to  a  similar  process  to  ihat'b3r  which 
lobelioa  was  extracted  from  lobelia  inflata,  die  result  of  which  was 
the  elimination  of  an  organic  base,  amicina.  This  substance  has  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  a  series  of 
salts.  When  exposed  to  a  hij^h  temperature  it  suffers  decomposition, 
and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residuum,  consequently  it  is  not  volatile. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  "whether  it  is  crystallizable,  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  product  which  the  nowers  yielded, 
but,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  condition  when  obtamed  by 
evaporation  from  the  ethereal  solution,  it  has  a  disposition  to  assume 
that  form.  To  the  taste  it  is  slightly  bitter,  but  not  acrid,  and  has  the 
odour  of  castor.  From  the  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts  it  is  precipi* 
tated  by  tincture  of  galls  in  somewhat  dense  flocks.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  m  water,  but  much  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  it  is  decomposed. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  amicina,  after  being  freed  from  its  colouring 
matter  by  animal  charcoal,  forms  stellated  acicular  transparent  crystals. 

What  are  its  peculiar  therapeutic  properties  is  a  question  that  must 
remain  for  the  skill  of  the  physiologist  to  determine.  This  base, 
doubtless,  deserves  a  more  complete  examination  than  it  has  received, 
but  this  task  can  only  be  accomplished  by  operating  on  a  large  quantity 
of  the  flowers,  as  independently  of  the  small  per  centage  of  amicina 
which  the  flowers  primarily  contain,  much  of  it  is  unavoidably  lost  in 
each  step  of  the  process  for  its  eduction. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  again  presuming  to  impress  on  the  attention  of 
Pharmaceutists  the  necessary  advantage  of  a  thorough  re-examination 
of  those  vegetable  substances  of  remarkable  character  which  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  destitute  of  alkaloids,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
received  no  examination  at  all  worthy  of  being  so  called,  let  me  ob- 
serve in  the  words  of  Kopp,  the  author  of  a  valuable  memoir  on  the 
artificial  formation  of  alkaloids,  that  "  such  a  work  would  be  within 
the  domain  of  the  Pharmaceutist  who,  being  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  modes  of  their  extraction,  could,  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty, isolate  pure,  and  frequently  crystallizable  principles ;  if  their 
elementary  analysis  and  their  exact  description  were  beyond  the  or- 
dinary means  at  his  disposal,  any  Chemist  would  willingly  carry  on  the 
examination  of  the  substance  thus  isolated,  and  in  this  manner  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  science."* 

The  CnAiBMAN  concratulated  Mr.  Bastick  on  the  successful  results 
of  the  investigations  be  had  communicated  to  the  Society  in  this 
and  in  previous  papers.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  vegetable 
Materia  Medica  presents  a  wide  field  for  chemical  research,  from 
which  much  information,  valuable  to  the  medical  profession,  might  be 
derived. 

Mr.  BusBELL  inquired  whether  the  arnica  flowers  operated  upon 
by  Mr.  Bastick  were  such  as  are  commonly  met  with  m  commerce. 
He  had  several  times  endeavoured  to  raise  the  plant  at  the  sardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  from  the  seeds  found  in  the  flowers  of 
commerce,  but  had  always  failed,  and  he  was  anxious  to  meet  with  a 
specimen  in  a  more  recent  state.  He  believed  the  flowers  which  came 
from  Germany  were  smoke-dried,  and  this  may  probably  account  for 
his  having  failed  to  grow  them, 

*  Works  of  the  Carendish  Society,  vol  i ,  p.  298. 
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Mr.  Dickinson  would  also  be  gbtd  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bastick 
had  operated  upon  the  root  as  well  as  the  flowers.  Both  parts  of  the 
plant  were  used  in  medicine,  and  the  tincture  made  from  one  differed 
considerably  from  that  made  firom  the  other.  He  believed  the  homtoeo- 
paths  preferred  the  flowers,  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  in 
which  part  the  actiye  princi{^e  existed  in  greatest  abundance. 

Mr.  Ba^uck.  said  he  had  operated  only  on  the  flowers  as  met  with 
in  commerce.  He  b^eved  the  root  contained  more  resin,  and  less  of 
the  peculiar  principle  which  he  had  described. 

Mr.  Daniei^  Haxbvbt  thought  the  flowers  would  be  likely  to  be 
more  uniform  in  their  properties  than  the  root,  as  they  would  always 
necessarily  be  collected  at  the  same  season  and  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  while  the  root  might  be  collected  at  different  periods, 
when  its  properties  would  be  very  dissimilar. 

THE  NEW  DUBLIN  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  this  subject  was  renewed  by  Mr. 
Redwood,  who  offered  some  remarks  on  the  formulsB  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  acids.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  instructions 
contained  in  a  Pharmacopoeia  should  not  entail  on  those,  for  whose 
guidance  the  work  was  intended,  any  unnecessary  trouble  or  expense 
m  the  preparation  of  the  medicines;  and  that  the  primonr  object 
should  be  clearly  to  define  the  substances  which  were  intended  to  be 
used,  rather  than  to  indicate  the  particular  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  be  produced.  He  would  endeaTOur  to  show  how  far  tbe 
formuls  for  acids  in  the  new  Dublin  Fharmacopceia  had  been  framed 
in  accordance  with  these  riews. 

The  first  of  the  acids  ordered  is, 

GLACIAL  ACETIC   ACID. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale, — This  is  directed  to  be  made  by  first 
drying  acetate  of  lead  at  a  temperature  about  300%  until  it  ceases  to 
lose  weight,  then  powdering  it,  and  exposing  it  to  an  atmosphere  of 
dry  muriatic  acid  gas,  untU  it  exhibits  a  dampened  appearance;  and, 
lastly,  submitting  it  to  distillation  until  the  entire  of  the  acetic  acid 
shall  have  distilled  over. 

The  only  character  described  is  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  to  be 
1065. 

Now  here  the  instructions  given  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
production  of  pure  glacial  acetic  acid.  If  the  process  be  strictly 
n^owed,  the  product  will  at  least  be  contaminated  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  a  disagreeable  flavour  de« 
rived  from  the  lead  salt;  for  this  is  always  the  case  when  acetate  of 
lead  is  used,  unless  the  acid  be  re-distilled.  There  are  no  instructions 
given  for  purifying  the  acid  obtained  by  the  first  distillation,  and  the 
only  character  assigned,  namely,  specific  gravity,  is  worthless  in  this 
case.  If  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  glacial  acetic  acid  an  article 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have 
clearly  defined  its  chemical  characters,  properties,  and  composition, 
and  to  have  left  the  manufacturer  to  make  it  in  any  way  he  thought 
proper?  The  College  has  omitted  the  most  valuable  part  of  tiie 
instructions  that  mi^t  have  been  given,  and  has  inserted  just  so 
much  as  would  justify  the  use  of  an  acid  different  from  that  which 
was  probably  intended  to  be  ordered. 
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But  is  glacial  acetic  acid  required  as  a  medicinal  agent  ?  The  onlj 
purpose  for  which  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  order  it,  direct  it 
to  be  used,  is  for  makins  a  weaker  acid  (^Acidum  aceticum  forte),  by 
diluting  it  with  water.  Now,  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the 
preparation  of  glacial  acetic  acid  render  its  price  much  greater  than 
that  of  an  equiralent  quantity  of  a  weaker  acid ;  and  this  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Acidum  aceticum  forte  is  therefore  unnecessarilj  expensive. 
Even  oi  this  latter  acid  no  other  means  of  identification  are  given 
than  its  specific  gravity ;  and  that  this  is  a  very  imperfect  criterion 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
glacial  acid  is  1065,  that  of  the  acid  diluted  with  two-thirds  its  volume 
of  water,  is  1066. 

Besides  these  forms  of  acetic  acid,  commercial  acetic  acid  is  also 
ordered,  but  of  weaker  strength  than  the  above.  Of  this  again  the 
specific  gravity  is  the  only  ehsoracter  given  by  which  to  determine  its 
strength  or  purity. 

Practically  the  acetic  acid  used  in  medicine  will  always  be  com- 
mercial acid,  for  no  Dispensing  Chemist  or  Apothecary  is  likely  to 
attempt  the  manufacture  of  such  an  article,  and  a  formula  for  its  pre- 
paration was  therefore  unnecessary. 

QAUJC  ACID. 

Addvm  GalHcum. — There  are  two  processes  described  for  the  pre* 
paration  of  ffallic  acid.  These  are  the  processes  generally  given  in 
chemical  bo<»:s.  The  first  process  is  that  which  consists  in  exposix^ 
moistened  galls  to  the  air,  until  the  tannic  acid  has  become  oxidize^ 
and  gallic  acid  formed  as  one  of  the  products.  In  the  other  process 
the  galls  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

If  either  of  these  processes  had  presented  a  method  by  which  an 
inexperienced  manu^cturer  could  readily  obtain  the  required  pro- 
duet  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  other  might  have  been  (Knitted ;  but  if 
by  neither  process  could  the  acid  be  advantageously  made,  excepting 
on  the  large  scale,  as  really  is  the  case,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
wiser  to  omit  the  processes  altogether. 

HTDBOGTANIC  ACID. 

Acidum  Hydroqfanicum  dilutum, — ^The  process  for  the  preparation 
of  this  acid  is  the  same,  excepting  the  proportions  of  the  mgredients, 
as  that  given  in  the  London  and  f£o  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacoposia. 
The  instructions  given,  however,  are  insufficient  to  ensure  uniformity 
in  the  results  of  diiferent  operations,  and  the  only  criterion  given,  by 
which  to  jud^  of  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  product,  is  its  specific 
gravity,  which  is  quite  inadequate  fcHr  the  purpose. 

KITBIC  ACID. 

Acidum  Nitricum  purnm. — The  acid  ordered  under  thb  name  is 
the  strong  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1.500,  which  is  nearly  the  strongest 
nitric  acS  that  can  be  made,  and  stronger  than  can  be  kept  without 
its  undergoing  decomposition.  The  name  Acidtmk  NUrieum  purum  is  a 
misnomer,  for  however  pure  the  acid  may  be  when  first  prepared,  it 
soon  becomes  contaminated  with  nitrous  acid.  A  weaker  acid  would 
keq[>  better,  and  would  answer  eyery  purpose  required  in  Pharmacy. 

Aformula  is  given  for  nitro- muriatic  acid  {Acidum  nitro^muriatieumyy 
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which  is  still  more  prone  to  change  than  the  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
ought  only  to  be  made  when  used. 

8UI.PBI7BIC  Acn>. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  purunu — This  is  the  last  of  the  acids  to  which 
I  shall  refer.  Oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  directed  to  be  distilled 
from  a  small  plain  retort  into  a  Florence  flask.  The  distilled  product 
is  to  be  transferred  to,  and  preserved  in,  a  well-stopped  bottle.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  to  be  1.846. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  preparations,  are  ordered  to  be 
made  with  this  acid. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  stronger  case  adduced  than  this  for  the 
application  of  the  remarks  with  which  I  commenced.  The  Pharma- 
ceutist is  called  upon  to  perform  a  difficult  and  dangerous  operation, 
for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  and  which,  if  performed,  would  not 
completely  fulfil  the  object  contemplated.  It  would  have  been  well 
had  the  most  commonly  occurring  impurities  in  commercial  oil  of 
vitriol  been  pointed  out,  and  the  characters  of  the  pure  acid  described; 
but  to  expect  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  used  in  medicine  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  as  directed,  is  unreasonable,  nor  would  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  process  ensure  its  purity. 

The  instructions  of  the  College  in  tnis  respect  will  not,  practically, 
be  obeyed,  and  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  men  reconcile  their  minds  to 
the  violation  of  such  orders,  and  becoming  accustomed  to  the  non- 
observance  of  instructions  which  ought  to  be  imperative,  they  are 
ultimately  induced  to  disregard  the  Fharmacopo&ia  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  justification  for  such  conduct. 

Mr.  Gbiffin  observed  that  he  had  made  some  experiments  on 

§lacial  acetic  acid,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  very 
ifficult  to  get  the  monohydrated  acid,  the  crystalline  acid  beinff 
generally  found  to  contain  more  than  one  atom  of  water.  The  acid 
made  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
would  be  impure.  He  thought  there  was  a  manifest  disadvantage  in 
using  very  strong  acids  as  the  standards,  for  they  are  generally  more 
Impure  than  when  in  a  less  concentrated  state. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Royal  Institution^  January  17,  1851. 

FIBST  COMVEBSAZIONE. 

Robert  Ci<at,  Esq.,  President,  took  the  chair  at  six  o'clock,  and 
gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  proceedings  and  objects  of  the  Society, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  so  large  and  influential  an  audience, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  the  obligations  the  Society  was  under  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  favoured  them  wiUi  communications  from 
time  to  time,  and  especially  for  the  assistance  afforded  on  the  present 
occasion ;  he  also  acknowledged  the  liberality  of  the  Gonumttee  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  throwing  open  to  them  for  that  evening  the 
whole  of  the  splendid  Museum,  ana  in  dlowing  them  the  use  of  their 
costly  apparatus ;  he  begged  to  introduce  Dr.  Thomson,  who  would 
address  them  in  the  Geological  Gallery.  The  company  repaired  up^ 
stairs,  wjiere 
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Da.  Thomson  exhibited  a  series  of  fojsil  remains  both  animal  and  vege* 
table,  apd  gave  graphic  and  interesting  sketches  of  their  liistory,  habitat, 
and  era,  in  the  Mammal  Museum. 

Dr.  Nbyins  addressed  the  company  on  the  distinctions  in  the  anatomical 
stmcture  of  the  carniYora  and  herbiYora,  which  he  illustrated  most  ably 
by  diagrams,  skeletons,  and  stuffed  specimens,  and  interspersed  with 
lively  anecdote,  Ijearing  on  his  subject. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Archer  gave  an  account  of  certain  plants  yielding  Yaluable 
medicines,  in  the  room  containing  the  Materia  Medica  collection,  with  a 
notice  of  their  peculiarity  of  growth  and  structure,  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
beautifully  executed  diagrams.  At  the  same  time,  in  another  room,  Dr. 
Dickinson  explAined  the  method  of  preparing  and  arranging  a  Hortus 
Siccus,  noticing  particularly  those  natural  families  most  favourable  for 
this  mode  of  preservation,  and  exhibiting  some  beautifully  prepared  spe- 
cimens of  ferns  and  mosses  from  his  own  extensive  herbarium. 

An  interval  was  then  occupied  by  promenade  through  the  museums, 
refreshments,  an  observation  of  microscopic  objects  under  some  splendid 
instruments  lent  and  exhibited  by  Dr.  Inman,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  Mr.  H. 
S.  Evans,  who  also  showed  an  excellent  polariscope.  A  number  of  gutta. 
percha  novelties  were  also  lent  by  Messrs.  Johnson  for  the  occasion;  and  a 
few  very  rare  minerals  and  metals  by  Mr.  Marrat,  including  a  splendid 
crystal  of  selenium.  A  band  of  music  further  enlivened  the  interval  at 
eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Society's  laboratory) 
delivered  a  most  brilliant  and  effective  lecture  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  the 
Gases."  The  experiments  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  very  numerous,  and 
conducted  with  remarkable  neatness  and  rapidity  of  manipulation;  and  at 
the  close,  the  enthusiastic  applause  expressed  the  high  appreciation  the 
audience  entertained  of  the  success  of  the  lecturer. 

A  second  interval  was  devoted  to  microscopic  observation,  music,  and 
refresliment,  and  at  ten  o'clock 

Dr.  Brett  (Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  Society's  labo- 
ratory), although  labouring  under  a  severe  cold,  delivered  an  able  lecture 
on  "  Voltaic  Electricity,  particularly  in  its  Relations  to  Magnetism  and 
Frictional  Electricity,"  and  the  experiments  illustrated  the  identity  of 
these  forces.  A  very  large  electro-magnet  was  charged,  and  sustained 
some  cwts.  The  deflagration  of  metals  was  shown  with  great  brilliance, 
and,  at  the  conclusion,  1 50  cells  of  Wollaston's  being  charged  and  connected 
with  good  charcoal  points,  a  brilliant  arc  of  light  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length  was  obtained.  Mr.  Sweetman  by  its  aid  obtained  a 
daguerreotype  copy  of  a  bust  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  recently  taken  by 
CaliilL  Unfortunately,  however,  the  specimen  was  subsequently  injured 
by  the  acid  fumes  arising  from  the  previous  experiments.  This  concluded 
the  evening's  proceedings,  which*appeared  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 
The  attendance  was  nearly  400,  including  a  fair  proportion  of  ladies. 


ORiaiNAIi  AND  BXTRAOTED  ARTIOIaBB. 


USE  OF  LITMUS  IN  HOLLAND. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Januar^r,  1851,  p.  3*26,  Dr. 
Pereira  stated,  that  from  the  number  of  qualities  of  litmus  kept  by 
Dutch  manufacturers,  he  inferred  "  that  litmus  is  used  in  Holland  for 
other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  is  employed  in  England.*^  In 
a  letter  which  he  has  subsequently  received  from  Dr.  de  Vry,  of 
Rotterdam,  this  inference  is  shown  to  be  correct ;  for  Dr.  de  Vry 
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States,  that  in  Holland  cake  litmns  is  employed  in  tapestrj  manufac- 
tures ;  and  also  to  mix  with  the  lime  with  wnich  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
in  farm-houses  are  whitened.  In  the  latter  case  the  litmus  is  used  to 
take  away  the  yellowish  colour. 

Formerly,  the  number  of  litmus  manufacturers  in  Holland  was 
much  greater  than  now,  there  not  being  more  than  three  or  four  at 
present. 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  the  different  sorta  of  litmus  does  not 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  which  the^  respectiyelr 
oontatn,  but  on  its  quality.  A  pure  blue  coloured  cake  litmus  is  much 
higher  in  price  than  that  which  has  a  reddish  tint. 

COFFEE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  Lancet  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  interesting  ->  ^ 

and  useful  essays  on  the  microscopical  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  Tarious 
articles  of  diet  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  metropolis.  The 
first  article  examined  is  that  of  coffee ;  and  from  the  essay  on  this  sub- 
-stance  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts. 

Structure  of  the  Coffee  Berry, — In  the  coffee-berry  two  parts  are  to  be 
discriminate,  the  snbstance  of  the  berry  and  the  testa  or  investment  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  substance  of  the  berry  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  vesicles  or  cells 
of  an  angular  form,  which  adhere  so  firmly  together  that  they  break  up 
into  pieces  rather   than  separate  into  distinct  and  perfect  cells.    Tlie  ^ 

cavities  of  the  cells  include,  in  the  form  of  little  drops,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  on  the  presence  of  which  the  fragrance  and 
many  of  the  active  principles  of  the  berry  mainly  depend. 

The  testa  or  membrane  presents  a  structure  very  distinct  from  that  of 
the  substance  of  the  berry  itself,  and  when  once  seen  it  cannot  bo  con- 
founded  with  any  other  tissue  which  has  yet  been  observed  entering  into 
the  adulteration  of  coffee:  it  is  made  up  of  elongated  and  adherent  cells, 
forming  a  single  layer,  and  having  oblique  marldngs  upon  their  siufaces. 
Between  the  berry  and  its  covering  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil  is 
generally  present. 

The  quantity  of  this  membrane  present  in  a  broken  and  divided  state  in 
any  sample  affords,  therefore,  some  dne  to  the  quantity  of  coffee  contained 
in  it. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  deprive  the  berry  of  this  membrane,  and  a 
patent  has  actually,  we  are  Informed,  been  taken  out  for  this  purpose— a 
process  which  we  consider  to  be  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  positively 
injurious,  because  the  removal  of  this  tissue  cannot  be  effected  withoat  tlie 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  essential  <^  lying  between  it  and  the  berry, 
and  usually  adherent  to  the  former. 

In  the  groove  which  runs  along  each  berry,  a  few  small  vessels,  formed 
of  a  single  and  continuous  spiral  thread,  are  usually  to  be  met  with;  it  is 
impossible,  however,  to  confound  these  with  the  ducts  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

Now,  the  roasting  of  the  berry  does  not  alter  its  structure ;  the  tissues 
are  indeed  partially  charred,  but  they  still  preserre  their  chief  charac- 
teristics. The  essential  oil»  however,  is  no  longer  visible  in  the  cells  In 
the  form  of  minute  drops  or  spherules.  This  has,  in  part,  probably  been 
dissipated  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  process  oi  roasting,  and  in  part  is 
more  generally  difiiised  throughout  the  cavities  of  the  cells;  that  it  is  not 
entirely  dissipated  and  destroyed  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  ground 
roasted  coHee,  diffused  in  a  little  water,  the  oil  may  be  readily  deteuted  in 
considerable  quantity  in  a  partially  fused  state,  and  therefore  in  little 
masses,  irregular  in  size  and  form. 

Adulteration  of  Coffee, — Thirty-four  samples  of  coffee,  purcliased  at  the 
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establishments  of  different  metropolitan  grocers,  tea  and  eoffee  merdianta 
vere  sabjected  to  examination.    The  reralts  were  as  foUows : 

1st.  That  the  thirty-foar  coffees,  with  three  exceptions,  were  adulterated. 

2d.  That  chicory  was  present  in  thirty-one  instances. 

8d.  Roasted  com  in  twelTO. 

4th.  Beans  and  potato-flonr,  each  in  one  case. 

5th.  That  in  sixteen  cases  the  adnlteration  consisted  of  chicory  only. 

6tfa.  That  in  the  remuning  fifteen  samples,  the  adidteration  consisted  of 

chioory,  and  either  roasted  corn,  beans,  or  potatoes. 
7th.  That  in  many  instances  the  quantity  of  coffee  present  was  very 

small ;  and  in  others,  not  less  than  one-fifth,  fourth,  third,  half^  and  so 

on,  of  the  whole  article. 

AduUerationM,  haw  distintptuhedL — The  several  adulterations  noticed  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : 

The  adulteration  by  chicory^  by  the  size,  form,  and  ready  separation  of 
the  component  cells  of  the  root,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  an  abundance 
of  spiral  vessels  of  the  dotted  form. 

That  by  roasted  com,  by  the  size,  form,  and  other  characters  of  the  starch 
granules,  of  which  the  grains  are  principally  composed. 

That  by  beans,  also  by  the  form,  &c.  of  the  constituent  granules  of  starch. 

That  by  potato,  by  the  large  size  and  ready  separation  of  the  cells  of  the 
cellulose,  as  well  as  by  the  fibrous  markings  on  their  surfaces. 

Lastly,  the  adulteration  with  burnt  sugar,  by  the  tests  proper  for  grape- 
sugar. 

By  attention  to  the  above  particulars,  the  principal  adulterations  to 
which  cofi^  is  liable  may  be  detected  with  facility  and  certainty.  Other 
means,  however,  for  the  discovery  of  certain  of  them,  have  been  pointed 
out,  and  which  we  shall  now  consider. 

Thus,  it  has  been  stated,  that  if  coffee  containing  chicoiy  be  shaken  np 
with  cold  water  in  a  wineglass,  it  will  float,  while  the  chicory  will  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  this,  on  a  repetition  of  the  trial,  we  have  found  to  be  cor- 
rect to  a  very  great  extent,  but  not  entirely  so  ;  in  many  cases  part  of 
the  coffee  sube^es  with  the  chicory,  and  a  portion  of  this  rises  to  the  sur- 
face with  the  coffee,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  in  general  both 
coffee  and  chicory  fall  to  the  bottom,  so  that  in  this  way  we  are  not  able 
to  separate  the  two  substances  completely  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
therefore  are  unable  to  determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient 
of  which  any  sample  professing  to  be  coffee  is  made  up,  although  we  can 
estimate  very  nearly  Uie  proportion  of  each  actually  present.  It  is  best 
not  to  shake  the  6usi>ected  coffee  up  with  the  water,  but  to  place  it  gently 
upon  the  surface  ;  it  is  also  advisable  to  experiment  with  powdered  chicory 
and  coffee  separately  in  the  first  instance.  The  reason  why  the  coffee 
fioats  upon  the  liquid  is  to  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  essential  oil  which 
the  bezries  contain,  which  makes  them  lighter  than  the  water,  which  the^ 
at  the  same  time  repel ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  absence  of  this  oil 
wMch  occasions  the  sinking  of  the  chicory  root  In  repeating  these  ex- 
periments, it  will  be  observed  that  the  water  to  which  ooffee  alone  has 
been  added,  becomes  scarcely  coloured  for  some  time,  while  that  with  the 
chicory,  in  less  than  a  minute  assumes  a  deep  brown  tint. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know,  however,  that  this  test  is  almost  equally 
applicable  to  roasted  com  as  to  chicory. 

It  has  been  ftirther  stated,  that  the  presence  of  roasted  com  may  be 
detected  by  the  bine  colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine 
to  t^e  cold  decoction.  We  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  exactly,  for 
on  adding  iodine  to  decoctions  of  ^re  different  coffees  ascertained  to  be 
adulterated  with  roasted  corn,  the  liquids  did  not  become  blue,  but  almost 
black,  with  a  tinge  of  brown  or  olive.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the 
obscuration  of  the  blue  developed  by  the  iodine,  by  the  rich  colouring 
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matter  of  the  chkorr — s  proportiou  of  irhich  simoit  almyt  accomptudei 
tlie  adaltemtlim  with  com.  This  t«st,  however,  U  still  Terj  ogeful, 
although  it  does  not  give  rise  to  a  colour  which  can  be  called  blue.  It 
•hould  be  known,  also,  that  solution  of  Iodine,  added  to  a  cold  decoction  of 
chicory  root,  deepens  the  colour  rcry  fp«at1y,  we  prentme  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  qnantitj'  of  starch;  the  increase  of  colour  is  uerer, 
however,  m  considerable  a*  when  flour  is  present 

It  it  to  be  observed  that  no  exact  idea  can  be  formed  in  this  waj  of  the 
qnantitr  of  starch  contiuned  in  the  adulterated  coffee,  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  charred,  and,  therefore,  gives  no  reaction  with  iodine. 

With  these  eiplanations  the  above  test)  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
those  who  have  not  a  microscope  at  command. 

In  searching  fbr  roasted  com  in  coffee  wiUi  the  microscope,  the  frag' 
melts,  before  being  submitted  to  the  object  glass,  shoold  be  wdl  broken 
up  with  the  paints  of  needles. 

THE  SUGAR  MITE. 

In  our  last  number  (Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Janaary,  1851, 
p.  343)  we  announced  the  existence  of  mites,  both  living  and  dead, 
in  brown  sugar.  We  subjoin  a  figure  of  the  sugar  mile,  as  well  aa  of 
several  other  mites,  for  comparison,  all  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 


d  The  ilcb-mits  (Jeorw  Scdbiti), 
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These  figures  have  been  drawn  from  nature  bj  Mr.  Aldous,  Micro- 
scope Artist  to  the  Bojal  College  of  Surgeons.  Mr.  Jackson,  Sur- 
geon, of  Church  Street,  Spitalfields,  has  kindly  measured  these  animals, 
and  found  their  length  to  be  as  follows : 

ParUof  an  Eftffluh  Inch. 
Sugar-mite 0.08 

Cheese-mite    |  J'j^ 

^^^•^^ 1  oils  by  0.08  wide 

Itch-mite 0.14 


We  suggested  in  our  last  number  that  grocers*  itch  might  possibly 
be  produced  by  the  sugar-mite.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  writer  in 
the  Lancet  for  January  18th,  1851,  that,  perhaps  baker^s  itch  may  be 
produced  by  the  mei^l-mite.  The  same  writer  states  that  he  ^ub* 
mitted  thirty-six  brown  sugars  to  examination,  and  found : 

l8t.  That  fragments  of  cane,  frequently  so  minute  as  to  be  visible  only 

with  the  microscope,  were  detected  in  all  the  sugars  except  one,  that 

being  a  yery  white  sugar,  and  evidently  purified  by  filtration,  so  as  to 

cause  it  to  approach  in  character  refined  or  lump  sugar. 
2nd.  That  the  disguaHna-hohing  acari  were  present  in  Odrty-five  out  qf  the 

thirty-six  sugars,  and  m  nineteen  cases  in  very  considerable  numbers. 
3d.  That  sporules  and  filaments  of  fimgi  were  present  in  at  least  ten 

cases. 

(From  subsequent  examinations  we  have  ascertained  that  sporules  of 
fungi  are  almost  invariably  present  in  brown  sugars.) 
4th.  That  grape-sugar  was  detected  in  the  whole  thirty-six  sugars,  often 

in  very  considerable  amount. 
5th.  That  the  whole  of  the  sugars  contained  a  variable  proportion  of 

vegetable  albumen. 
€th.  That  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pieces  of  woody  fibre  were  noticed 

in  nearly  all  the  sugars. 
7th.  That  stony  particles  or  grit  were  observed  in  at  least  eleven  instances. 
8th.  That  a  variable  quantity  of  starch  or  fiour  was  contained  in  each 

sample  of  sugar  submitted  to  examination,  either  in  the  form  of  free 

granules,  or  aggregations  of  granules  and  cells. 
9th.  That  in  four  of  the  sugars  the  amount  of  flour  was  so  considerable^ 

that  it  had  evidently  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration* 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  TARTARIC  ACID,  PARATARTARIC 
ACID,  CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 
ROCHELLE  SALT.  AND  CITRIC  ACID. 

Manufacture  of  Cream  of  Tartar, — One  of  the  constituents  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape  is  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  which,  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  in  commerce  tartar  and  argoi,  is  deposited  in  the  wine  casks  on  the 
commencement  of  fermentation,  and  this  salt  being  but  slightly  soluble  in 
dilute  alcohol,  the  quantity  deposited  increases  in  proportion  as  the  fer- 
mentation, imd  consequent  increase  of  spirit  in  the  liquid,  progresses. 
Another  portion  of  the  tartar  or  argol  is  obtained  from  the  marc  or  mass 
of  grape  staJks  and  husks  remaining  after  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out ; 
and  a  Airther  portion  is  found  in  the  froth  or  scum  which  rises  to  the 
siurfaoe  of  the  fermented  liquors.  From  one  or  all  of  these  sources  com- 
bined, the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce  is  obtained.  For  this  purpose  the 
tartar  deposit  or  scum  Is  placed  in  a  copper  full  of  water,  and  boiled  for 
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an  hour  or  to,  to  dissolTe  <mt  the  hitartrate  of  potash.    This  solation 
is  then  filtered  off  into  large  coolers,  where  coloured  crystals  of  tartar 
are  obtained,  free  from  many  of  the  impurities  previously  contained  in 
it.     These  coloured  crystals  of  tartar  are  then  returned  to  the  copper, 
and  dissoWed  by  boilmg  in  water  ;  a  quantity  of  animal  chajcoal  is  next 
added  for  the  purpose  of  decolorizing  the  solution,  and  shortly  afterwards 
some  white  clay  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  discoloration   and 
remoTing  the  animal  charcoal  employed.     The  colourless  solution  is 
filtered  off  into  crystallizing  vessels  as  before,  and  thus  colourless  crystals 
of  cream  of  tartar  are  obtained.    If  the  crystals  be  not  sufficiently  white, 
the  second  part  of  the  process  may  be  repeated.    As  however  it  often 
happens  that  these  tartar  deposits  contain  a  good  deal  of  tartrate  of  lime, 
the  manufacturers  at  Montpelier  have  of  late  introduced  some  improve- 
ments in  the  making  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  the  view  of  transforming 
this  tartrate  of  lime,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  into  bitartrate  of 
potash.    To  effect  this,  the  matters  containing  tartrate  of  lime  are  boiled 
with  sulphate  of  potash  and  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means 
sulphate  of  lime  and  bitartrate  of  potash  are  obtained.    Another  improve- 
ment lately  adopted  consists  in  converting  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash, 
which  is  found  in  the  mother-liquors  resisting  fh)m  the  first  operation  in 
the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar,  into  bitartrate,  especially  when  the 
matters  operated  on  have  undergone  a  commencement  of  fermentation. 
As,  instead  of  water,  these  mother-liquors  are  employed  in  the  solution  of 
firesh  portions  of  the  raw  materials,  tiiey  at  length  become  charged  with 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash.    To  convert  this  neutral  tartrate  into  bitar- 
trate of  potash,  sulphuric  acid  is  added  until  no  further  precipitation 
of  bitartrate  takes  place:  the  mother-liquor  contains,  together  with  some 
bitartrate  in  solution,  sulphate  of  potash,  which  serves  in  the  before- 
mentioned  process  for  converting  tartrate  of  Hme  into  bitartrate  of  potash. 
Mataifacture  of  Tartaric  AM— The  process  indicated  by  the  London 
Fharmacop<da  is  not  now  adopted  on  the  large  scale ;  the  following  is  the 
process  commercially  employed.     A  large  wooden  vat  or  generator,  as 
it  is  termed,  closed  at  the  top,  and  fumGhed  with  a  man-hole  secured  by 
a  water  joint,  is  the  apparatus  or  vessel  used  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
tartar  and  liberation  of  the  tartaric  add.    This  generator  is  provided  with 
an  exit-pipe  for  the  escape  of  carbonic  add  gas,  liberated  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  an  agitator  or  stirrer,  consisting  of  a  stout  iton  rod  having 
attached  to  its  lower  extremity  a  long  arm  of  wood  to  stir  the  contents 
of  the  generator,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rod  being  connected  by  meant 
of  appropriate  machinery  with  some  motive  power,  as  that  of  a  steam- 
engine.    This  generator  is  usually  of  a  capadty  of  about  2000  gallons,  and 
is  larger  at  its  base  than  at  its  summit.     A  pipe  in  connection  with  a 
steam-boiler  enters  at  the  side  of  the  generator,  and  another  pipe  con- 
nected with  a  reservoir  of  cold  water  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  gene- 
rator, which  is  also  provided  with  cocks  at  suitable  levels  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  off  the  contents.    Into  this  generator,  about  one-fourth  filled 
with  water,  1500  pounds  more  or  less  (according  to  the  quaUtv  of  the 
tartar  employed)  of  whiting  or  washed  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  are  in- 
troduced, steam  is  then  allowed  to  blow  in  from  the  boiler  so  as  to  heat 
the  water,  and  the  agitator  is  set  in  motion  until  the  lumps  of  the 
whiting  are  broken  and  a  mass  of  imiform  consistence  obtained ;  this 
done,  about  two  tons  of  tartar  of  average  quality  are  introduced  by  de- 
grees, and  the  agitator  again  set  in  motion ;  the  result  is,  that  the  free 
tartaric  add  contained  in  the  bitartrate  of  potash  unites  with  the  base  of 
the  whiting,  forming  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime,  which  predpitates  to 
the  bottom  of  the  generator,  leaving  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  in 
solution,  the  carbonic  acid  having  escaped  through  the  exit-pipe  in  the 
gaseous  form. 
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Having  thus  remoyed  one  eqnlTtklent  of  tartaric  acid  from  its  combina- 
tion with  potasli,  the  next  part  of  the  process  is  to  remove  the  other ;  and 
this  is  effected  by  tlie  addition  of  snlplkate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  paste  to 
the  sohition  of  tartrate  of  potash  ;  heat  and  agitation  are  again  applied, 
the  tartrate  of  potash  is  decomposed,  the  second  equivalent  of  tartaric 
acid  enters  into  combination  with  the  base  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  tar- 
trate of  lime  precipitates  to  the  bottom  to  join  that  formed  in  the  pre- 
vious operation,  whilst  the  potash  united  with  sulphuric  acid  remains  in 
solution  as  sulphate  of  potash.    The  sdation  of  sulphate  of  potash  thus 
formed,  is  dra^m  off  when  clear  into  suitable  reservoirs  to  be  treated,  as 
hereinafter  described.     The  tartrate  of  lime  is  next  -well  washed  with 
two  or  more  successive  charges  of  cold  water ;  these  washings  contain 
more  or  less  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  are  run  off  into  suitable  reser- 
voirs.   To  the  remaining  tartrate  of  lime  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
thdD.  added,  together  wiUi  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  effect 
its  decomposition;   sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  tartaric  acid 
remains  in  solution.    The  whole  contents  of  the  generator  are  now  rim  off 
into  a  wooden  back  lined  with  lead,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
six  in  width,  and  two  in  depth,  furnished  with  a  perforated  false  bottom, 
and  lined  throughout  with  stout  twilled  flannel    This  back  serves  as  a 
filter,  and  the  filtered  solution  of  tartaric  acid  passes  off  through  a  pipe, 
connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  back,  into  suitable  reservoirs.    When 
the  acid  solution  has  passed  through  the  filter,  water  is  carefhlly  added  to 
the  sulphate  of  Ume  remaining,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  its  uniform 
percolation  through  the  mass,  imd  not  run  off  through  partial  channels  or 
fissures  formed  in  the  sulphate,  which  would  prevent  the  entire  removal 
of  the  acid.    As  soon  as  the  residuary  sulphate  of  Ume  is  quite  tasteless, 
and  the  filtered  liquor  free  from  tartaric  acid,  Uie  pasty  mass  of  sulphate 
of  lime  is  removed  by  means  of  wooden  shovels,  and  as  much  of  it  as  may 
be  required  is  again  used  in  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash  solution  of  the  succeeding  operation ;  -whilst  tibat  portion  of  it 
which  is  not  required  for  that  purpose,  may  be  dried  over  the  coke  ovens 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  sold  as  manure.    Tlie  expense  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  formerly  employed  to  efihct  the  decomposition  of  the  tartrate  of 
potash,  is  thus  saved,  and  the  decomposition  quite  as  effectuedly  accom- 
plished.   The  filtered  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  next  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  crystallized ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  placed  in  wooden 
vessels  lined  with  lead,  of  various  lengths  and  widths,  and  about  nine 
inches  deep,  along  which  coils  of  lead  pipe  are  made  to  traverse ;  steam 
is  then  ptused  througli  these  pipes,  and  the  concentration  of  the  acid  is 
thus  effected.  Deposits  of  sulphate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  by  the  add,  take 
place  around  the  lead  pipes  during  the  process  of  concentration.    As  the 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  readily  decomposed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
temperature  does  not  much  exceed  165^  Fahr.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  adoption  of  the  vacuum-pan  would  pMve  highly  advantageous  in  the 
concentration  of  tartaric  add  solutionB.   The  plan  or  pumping  cold  air  into 
the  tartaric  acid  solution  whilst  undergoing  concentration,  has  been  tried 
on  a  large  scale,  but  experience  having  proved  that  a  loss  of  add  resulted, 
the  process  has  been  alMindoned. 

When  the  liquor  has  attained  the  spedfic  gravity  of  about  1500°  it  is 
drawn  off  into  suitable  crystallizing  vessels;  these  are  formed  of  sheet- 
lead,  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  usually  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  capable  of  holding  about  five  cwt  of  tar- 
taric add  in  solution ;  these  crystallizers  are  placed  in  a  warm  situation, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  Uiere  is  produced  in  each  a  crop  of 
crystals  averaging  about  two  cwt  These  crystals  however  contain  a 
portion  of  colouring  matter,  which  is  removed  by  pladng  them  jn  a 
vessel  lined  with  lead,  with  water  and  animal  charcoal  (previously  well 
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washed  with  dilate  hydrochbric  add  to  remove  the  calcaieoua  salts  con- 
tained in  it),  steam  is  Uown  in,  the  acid  is  dissolTod,  and  the  satorated 
eolation  digested  with  the  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  again  conoeutrat6d« 
and  oystiulized.  The  ciystals  aie  next  waslied,  diained,  and  lastly, 
dzied  on  wooden  trays  lined  with  tliin  sheet-lead,  placed  in  a  room 
heated  hy  steam.  By  these  means  a  coloarlras  add  of  great  parity  is 
obtained,  which  is  then  packed  in  casks  for  sale.  The  mother-llqaors  of 
the  first  crystallization  are  again  concentrated,  and  the  crystals  obtained 
digested  as  before  described  with  animal  charcoal,  until  at  last,  by  the  ao- 
comulation  of  vegetable  and  other  foreign  matters,  the  liquors  are  no 
longer  crystalliKable ;  they  are  then  decomposed  by  means  of  chalk,  and 
the  tartrate  of  lime  thus  obtained  added  to  the  produce  of  a.  new  opera- 
tion. It  is  found  in  practice  that  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  add  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  fine  crystals  of  tartaric  acid ;  care  however 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  accumulation  of  sulphuric  add  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  to  the  risk  of  destroying  the  tartaric  acid. 

With  respect  to  the  drying  of  this  acid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
centriftigal  method  of  drying  would  be  far  superior  to  the  present  mode, 
as  the  crystals  often  adhere  to  the  lead-lining  of  the  diying-trays,  and 
having  to  be  forcibly  detached,  their  shape  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  add  becomes  much  impsired ;  whereas,  by  the  centrifugal  mode  of 
drying,  the  crystals  may  be  obtained  of  a  more  perfect  and  regular  shape, 
and  the  genend  appearance  of  the  add  greatly  improved. 

The  principal  consumers  of  tartaric  add  are  the  caUoo-printeri,  who 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  chlorine  from  sdution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  in  the  production  of  white,  or  what  is  technically  termed  discharged 
patterns  upon  a  coloured  ground.  Its  pharmaceutiou  uses  are  too  well 
known  to  require  comment  The  average  annual  quantity  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  may  be  teken  at  about  1,000  tons,  of  which  a  certain 
quantity  is  exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to  the  United  States. 

Paratartaric  Acid, — There  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  market, 
a  tartar  obtained  firom  the  grapes  grown  in  the  department  of  Vosgee,  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  paratartaric  or  raoemic  acid.  This  acid  may 
be  distinguished  fh>m  tartaric  add  by  its  silky  needle-shaped  crystal^  and 
its  insdubility  compared  with  tartaric  acid,  100  parts  of  water  at  60°  dis- 
solving only  14.1  of  racemic  acid,  whilst  100  parts  of  water  at  60° 
dissolves  64.8  of  tartaric  add.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Records  of 
General  Science  will  be  found  a  series  of  papers  on  this  acid  and  its  com- 
binations, by  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson.  A  striking  difference  between  tar- 
taric and  raoemic  adds  is  exhibited,  when  we  drop  solutions  of  these 
adds  into  solution  of  chloride  of  caldum.  The  former  occasions  no  pr^ 
cipitate,  while  the  latter  throws  down  a  copious  deposit.  Thus  we  see 
that  racemic  is  a  more  powerfhl  add  than  tartaric  Accordingly,  it  is 
capable  of  decomposing  various  tartrates,  and  taking  the  place  of  their 
add.  M.  Kestner,  a  maoufac^rer  of  tartaric  add  at  Thann,  a  small  town 
in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  first  noticed  the  existence  of  this  acid 
about  the  year  1817.  A  few  months  since  he  called  the  attention  of  M. 
Pdouze  to  the  drcumstanoe,  that  of  late  years  he  had  not  met  with  this 
add  in  the  ordinary  course  of  manufacturing  tartaric  add.  It  would 
appear  from  M*  Kestner's  letter  to  M.  Pdouze,  and  which  was  read  at  one 
of  the  sittmgs  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sdences,  that  in  the  years  1822 
to  1824,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  decomposing  the  crude  tartars  be  em- 
ployed by  carbonate  of  lime,  using  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  add  in 
the  decompodtion  of  the  tartrate  of  lime,  and  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
gas  through  the  tartaric  add  solution  for  the  purpose  of  removing  ite 
cdour ;  but  that  since  1824  he  has  been  aoeustomei  to  decompose  the 
tartar  by  caustic  lime,  using  a  slight  excess  only  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  tartrate  of  lime,  and  omitting  the  bleaching  process. 
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During  the  period  he  employed  the  first  named  procesa,  he  frequently 
detected  the  presence  of  pftratartaric  acid,  especially  in  winter ;  but  from 
the  time  of  liis  discontinaing  that  process  np  to  the  present  time,  he  has 
failed  in  obtaining  the  slightest  indication  of  it.  He  furnishes  no  analysis 
of  the  tartars  employed  at  those  respective  periods,  and  confesses  himself 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these  phenomena.  He  concludes  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope,  that  the  future  researches  of  scientific  men  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  obscurity  in  which  this  subject  is  at  present  iuTolyed, 

Beoent  investigations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  most  tartars  con- 
tain a  certain  portion  of  paratartaric  add,  which  is  lost  in  the  process  at 
present  employed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid.  This  &ct  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  deficient  results  sometimes  obtained. 

Manufacture  of  Sulphaie  of  Potash. — The  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  by 
sulphate  of  lime,  as  above  mentioned,  is  run  into  sheet-iron  boilers 
placed  over  a  coke  oven,  in  which  it  is  concentrated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  is  then  drawn  off  into  suitable  vessels  of  iron,  or  wood  lined 
with  lead,  in  which  the  eraporation  is  completed  by  means  of  steam  from 
the  boiler  in  which  the  weaker  liquors  are  evaporated,  the  steam  thus 
generated  being  made  to  traverse  coils  of  lead  or  iron  pipe  placed  in  the 
solution.  The  sulphate  of  potash  crystallizes  as  soon  as  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a  certain  density,  and  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or 
becoming  attached  to  ite  sides,  is  readily  fished  out  by  means  of  strainers ; 
and  its  superfiuoos  moisture  having  he&a.  allowed  to  drain  oat,  it  is  padded 
in  a  somewhat  damp  state  in  casks  ready  for  sale.  In  this  process  the 
spare  heat  of  the  coke  oven  is  made  available,  and  as  the  complete  evapo* 
ration  of  the  solution  is  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  steam  from 
the  boiler,  the  greatest  possible  economy  is  thus  effected  as  regards  fuel. 
This  process  is  of  course  applicable  to  a  variety  of  other  purposes  where 
large  quantities  of  weak  liquors  have  to  be  evaporated,  and  where  a 
market  can  be  obtained  for  the  coke  manufactured.  The  principal  con- 
sumers of  this  impure  sulphate  of  potash  are  the  manufacturers  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash:  it  has  also  been  applied  as  manore. 

Pure  sulphate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  by  dissolring  the  impure  salt, 
digesting  it  with  animal  charcoal,  filtering  and  recrystallizing. 

Bisulphate  of  potash  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  impure  salt 
with  the  requisite  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceeding  as  above. 

Mr.  A.  tf.  Phillips  read  a  paper  a  few  days  since  at  the  Chemical 
Society  on  a  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  lime,  disooveied  by 
him  to  exist  in  the  deposit  from  the  sulphate  of  potash  liquors  in  the 
boilers  before  mentioned.  As  this  paper  will  no  doubt  appear  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  simply  mentioning  the  constitution  of  this  double  salt 
as  furnished  by  two  analyses  of  Mr.  PhiUipa:— 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Potash  28.52  28.57 

Lime 16.99  16.96 

Sulphuric  acid 48.94  48J(5 

Water  m, 5.51  5.67 


99.96  99.75 

The  purchasers  of  crude  sulphate  of  potash  wUl  be  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Phillips  for  this  communication. 

Manufacture  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — ^In  our  notice  of  the  process 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  we  mentioned  that  whiting 
or  carbonate  of  lime  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  free 
add  in  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  this  action  being  attended  with  a  copious 
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eTolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  carbonic  acid  so  liberated,  is  employed 
in  the  manufiBCture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  For  this  purpose,  a  series  of 
two  or  more  square  air-tight  wooden  yessels,  lined  with  lead,  and  fitted 
with  a  perforated  false  bottom  pkoed  about  one  foot  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  yessel,  are  filled  with  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  (the  common 
oommeicial  soda),  and  connection  established  between  them  by  means  of 
leaden  pipes.  Into  the  first  yessel  of  the  series,  the  carbonic  acid  gia 
preyiously  passed  through  water,  is  introduced,  and  after  a  fefw  days  the 
crystals  of  soda  will  be  found  to  be  conyerted  into  bicarbonate,  which  is 
then  zemored,  drkd,  and  haying  been  ground  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
fineness,  packed  in  casks  for  sale.  Ten  cwt.  of  crystals  of  soda  yield 
upwards  of  five  cwt.  of  bicarboniite.  The  water  of  crystallization  con- 
tained in  the  crystals  of  the  carbonate,  passes  through  the  perforated  diyisicm 
into  the  lower  compartment  of  the  vessel,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  cock  i^aoed  for  that  purpose,  and  as  it  contains  a  certain  portion  of 
soda,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Rochelle  salt,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  or  for  any  other  purpose  requiring  a  solution  of  soda. 

It  will  be  obyious,  that  carbonic  add  gas  from  any  other  source  wUl  do 
equally  as  well  for  tlie  manufacture  of  hicarbonaice  of  soda  as  that  obtained 
as  aboye  described. 

Mami/aetttre  ofBoekelie  SaiL — This  double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash 
is  prepared  in  the  same  apparatus  as  that  described  in  the  manufiicture  of 
tartaric  add.  A  solutioa  of  crystals  of  soda  is  first  made,  and  to  it  is 
gradually  added  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  the  form  of  crude  tartar,  the 
free  tartaric  add  in  the  bitartrate  combines  with  the  soda,  carbonic  add 
is  erolved,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  composed  of  one  equiyalent  of 
neutral  tartrate  of  soda  and  one  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  This  solutioD 
is  drawn  ofi;  concentrated  by  evaporation,  crystallued,  the  crystals  re- 
dissdyed  and  digested  with  aniraial  charcoal,  the  solution  flltez«d  and 
re-crystallized;  the  product  obtained  consists  of  odourless  crystals  of 
Bochdlesalt 

MfBUffaeiiire  of  Citric  And. — In  the  manufactine  dl  dtric  add  the  same 
apparatus  is  employed  as  we  have  described  under  tartaric  acid.  Into  the 
generator  any  given  quantity  of  concentrated  lime  or  lemon-juice,  as  im- 
ported from  Sicily,  is  placed,  and  to  it  is  added  as  much  whiting  as  will 
suffice  to  nentrame  the  citric  add  it  contains:  carbonic  add  gas  is 
evolved,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  carltonate  of  lime,  as  above  mentioned,  and  dtraie  of  lime  is  predpi- 
tated  to  the  bottom  of  the  generator.  The  supematant  liquor  containing 
much  of  the  extractive  matter  of  the  lime-juice  is  run  off,  and  as  much 
dilute  sulphmic  add  added  to  the  citrate  of  lime  as  wrill  serve  to  liberate 
the  dtric  add  it  contains,  whilst  the  sulphate  of  lime  formed  is  pre- 
cipitated.  The  mixture  of  dtric  add  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  then  run  off  to 
a  filter  back,  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  that  described  when  treating  of 
tartaric  add,  and  the  o^rations  of  washing  the  residuary  sulphate  on  the 
filter,  concentrating  the  juice  by  evaporation,  and  subsequent  crystallization 
and  purification,  are  all  predsely  sunilar  to  those  described  under  tartaric 
add.  As  dtric  add  is  even  more  liable  to  decompoution  than  tartaric 
acid,  still  greater  care  must  be  taken  in  i^  concentration  and  subsequent 
treatment.  Evaporation  in  vacuo  is  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of 
citric  add,  and  the  centrifugal  process  of  drying  might  also  be  employed 
with  great  advantage. 
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ON  SBA-WEEDS  AS  THE  SOURCES  OP  ACETIC  ACID. 

BT  JOHN  8TENHOUSB,  LL.D.,  FOl.fiX.  AND  S. 

DiTRnro  the  oonne  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  sea-weeds,  an  acoomifc 
of  which  was  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  on  the  18th  of  April,  1850, 1 
had  frequently  occasion  to  observe  that  when  a  quantity  of  wet  sea-weeds 
was  laid  together  in  a  heap  in  a  warm  situation  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
soon  began  to  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a 
drcnmstanoe  which  has  been  not  unfreqnently  observed ;  bat  as  no  one 
has  hitiierto  been  at  the  tremble  to  examine  the  natnre  of  the  acid» 
generated  during  this  fermentation,  I  was  induced  to  investigate  the 
matter  a  little  more  dosdy. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  Scotland,  even  during  ibe  summer 
months,  the  fermentation  of  sea-weeds  pro<»eds  very  slowly,  requiring 
from  three  to  ibur  months  for  its  oompletion ;  but  when  the  weeds  are 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  90®  to  96'^  F.,  the  prooees  is  completed  in 
from  two  to  three  weeks.  ^ 

L  Six  pounds  of  fresh  moist  Fueut  veaieuhnu  were  put  into  an  earthen- 
ware  jar  along  with  a  little  quicklime,  and  just  sufficient  water  to  cover 
ihem,  and  were  kept  for  three  weeks  at  the  temperature  of  96^  F.  Smidl 
quantities  of  quicklime  were  added  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the 
mixture  slightiy  alkalin&  When  the  fermentation  was  completed,  the 
liquid  portion,  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  mucilage  and  some  acetate 
of  ammonia,  was  thrown  upon  a  doth  filter,  and  the  dear  liquid  whidi 
passed  through  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  then  cautiously  heated,  so 
as  not  to  decompose  any  of  the  crude  acetate  of  lime,  while  almost  the 
whole  of  Uie  mucilaginous  matter  was  rendered  insoluble.  Tlie  dark 
brown  mass  was  digested  with  a  little  water,  again  filtered,  and  the  clear 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  yielded  4  oz.  2  drams  of  dry  acetate  of 
Ume,  which  was  almost  entirely  free  firom  adhering  organic  matter. 
When  this  acetate  of  lime  was  distilled  with  hydrochloric  add,  it  yielded 
29  oz.  of  a  pure  but  feeble  vinegar,  1  oz.  of  wliich  required  24  grs.  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  to  neutralize  it  As,  therefore,  662  grs.  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  require  for  saturation  650  grs.  of  anhydrous 
acetic  add,  1  gr.  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  1  gr.  of  anhydrous  acetic  add.  The  29  oz.  of  the  above- 
mentioned  vinegar,  therefore,  contained  24  x  1  X  29  =696  grs.  of  an- 
hydrous acetic  add.  As  1  pound  contains  7000  grs.,  and  6  pounds  of 
focus,  consequently,  42,000  grs.,  the  696  grs.  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  ob- 
tained from  it,  give  1.65  per  cent,  anhydrous  acetic  add  as  the  produce  of 
the  wet  sea-weS. 

II.  Twenty-four  pounds  of  fresh  Fucus  nodosus,  also  in  a  moist  state, 
were  sufi^red  to  ferment  along  with  lime  at  a  temperature  of  96^  F.  for 
about  five  weeks.  Twenty  ounces  of  crude  acetate  of  lime  were  obtained, 
which,  when  distilled  with  hydrochloric  add,  yielded  57  oz.  of  pretty  pure 
vinegar,  eadi  ounce  of  which  saturated  43  grs.  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  amount  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  whole  quantity  was  therefore 
2451  grs.  ^1.45  per  cent,  of  the  wet  Fucut  nodoaus, 

m.  Four  pounds  of  fresh  Fmnu  vesievhsua  were  left  to  ferment  in  the 
open  air  along  with  quicklime,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  from  the  8th 
of  June  to  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  process  was  finished.  The 
filtered  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lime,  after  being  evaporated  to  dryness, 
when  distilled  with  hydrochloric  add,  yielded  46  oz.  of  weak  vinegar,  each 
ounce  of  which  saturated  7  grs.  of  annydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  amount- 
ing therefore  in  all  to  322  gi^.  of  anhydrous  acetic  add  =1.15  per  cent,  of 
tt^  wet  sea-weed.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  when  sea-weeds  are  fermented  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  Scotland,  during  the  summer  months,  the  pro* 
cess  goes  on  much  more  slowly,  and  yields  a  considerably  smaller  product 
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than  when  the  temperature  is  retaioed  at  ahont  90°  F.  Should  any  per- 
lOD,  therefore,  think  of  manufacturing  acetic  acid  fh>m  sea-weeds,  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  I  would 
advise  him  to  employ  so  much  artificial  heat  as  to  produce  a  oonstant 
temperature  of  from  90°  F.  to  96°  F.  I  should  expect,  however,  that  in 
the  southern  portions  of  Europe,  at  least  during  the  summer  months,  and 
in  tropical  countries,  artificial  heat  might  probably  be  dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  to  which  sea-weeds  are  applied  is  in  manuring 
land ;  and  with  this  application,  their  having  been  previously  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  would  not  very  materially  interfere.  For 
if  the  fermented  weeds  and  the  salts  remaining  in  the  stills  were  spread 
upon  the  land,  I  apprehend  they  would  prove  almost  as  useful  in  an  agn-* 
cultural  poiift  of  view  as  the  fresh  sea-weeds  would  have  done. 

The  vinegar  obtained  from  the  Fud  contained  a  very  minute  quanti^ 
of  butyric  acid.  When  it  was  therefore  saturated  with  carbonate  of  Boda» 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  salt  left  for  some  time  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  a  small  portion  of  itKellquesced.  This  liquid  portion  waa 
therefore  separated  from  the  solid  salt,  and  was  evaporated  to  dryness. 
It  formed  a  saponaceous  looking,  uncrystallizable  mass,  which  had  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  butyrates  ;  and  when  it  was  digested  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  aod  sulphuric  acid,  yielded  an  sther  which  had  the  charac* 
teristic  odour  and  properties  of  butyric  sether.  A  silver  salt,  prepared 
fh)m  this  supposed  butyrate  of  soda  by  double  decomposition  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  was  found  to  contain  60.49  per  cent,  oxide  of  silver.  The  calculated 
quantity  of  oxide  of  silver  in  butyrate  of  silver,  is  59.48  ;  that  iu  acetate 
of  silver,  69.46  ;  and  in  metacetonate  of  silver,  64.09  per  cent.  It  appears 
highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  excess  of  oxide  of  silver  found  in  the 
butyrate  arose  from  a  slight  admixture  of  either  acetic  or  metacetonic 
acids. 

A  silver  salt  was  also  prepared  by  digesting  oxide  of  silver  with  pure 
acetic  acid  from  the  Fud.  It  had  all  the  characters  of  acetate  of  silver ; 
and  when  subjected  to  analysis,  0.250  of  the  salt  gave  0.161  metaliic 
silver  t=0.17a  oxide  of  silver  =s69.16  per  cent. ;« the  calculated  amount  of 
oxide  of  silver  in  the  acetate  being,  as  was  previously  stated,  69.46  per 
oent. — PhUodophical  Magazine, 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  CRYSTALLINE 
FORM,  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION,  AND  THE  PHENOMENA 
OF  ROTATORY  POLARIZATION. 

Br  M.  L.  PA8TET7B. 

Eybrtbody  knows  the  simple  and  remarkable  law  of  crystallography 
enounced  by  the  celebrated  mineralogist  Haiiy,  to  the  effect  that  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  a  crystal  are  simultaneously  and  similarly  modified* 
This  is  the  law  of  symmetry ;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  and  Haiiy  was 
aware  of  the  piindpal  examples,  that  this  law  is  subject  to  exceptions. 

1.  For  reasons  which  I  have  stated  in  a  former  communication,  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  hemiedric  forms  into  two  dasses.  When  a  crystal 
is  hemiedric,  we  may,  in  some  cases,  imagine  another  crystal,  identical  with 
the  first  in  all  its  respective  parts,  and  yet  not  superposable,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  right  hand  resembles  the  left,  and  yet  is  not  superposable^ 
This  class  of  hemiedrics,  which  may  be  termed  non-auperposable  hemiedricaf 
Is  not  the  only  one  that  can  be  adduced.  The  regular  tetrahedron  and  the 
rhomboid  are  hemihedric  forms,  but  all  regular  tetrahedrons  are  super- 
posable, and  all  rhomboids  of  the  same  angle  are  so  aUa 

S.  In  my  first  communications,  so  favourably  received  by  the  Academy, 
I  showed  that  there  exists  a  dose  connexion  between  non-superposaUe: 
hemiedrics  and  the  phenomena  of  mdecular  rotatoiy  polarization* 
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3.  These  points  being  admitted,  a  question  naturally  presents  itself  to 
the  mind.  Do  all  substances,  of  which  many  are  now  known,  which^ 
when  in  solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarization,  belong  to  the  class  of 
hemiedric  crystalline  forms  ?  On  the  other  hand,  does  the  hemiedric  form 
always  indicate  the  existence  of  the  rotatory  property?  I  allude  here  to 
the  non-superposable  hemiedrics,  for  these  questions  are  already  in  part 
solved  with  reference  to  the  superposable  hemiedrics.  It  is  for  the  solution 
of  these  important  questions,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
that  I  am  about  to  adduce  some  new  observations. 

The  facts  which  I  have  collected  this  year  relate  to  asparagine,  aspartic 
acid,  the  combination  of  glucose  with  diloride  of  sodium,  and  formiate  of 
Strootia.  • 

4.  On  examining  attentively  the  crystalline  form  of  asparagine,  I  dis- 
covered, beyond  a  doubt,  that  all  the  crystals  of  this  substance  are 
hemiedric,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  non-snperposable  hemie- 
drics. It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  tlus  substance  would  be  found  to 
possess  the  molecular  rotatory  property,  and  experience  has  proved  this 
to  be  the  case.  The  rotatory  power  of  asparagine  is  left-handed  when  the 
asparagine  is  dissolved  in  water  or  in  alkalies  ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is 
right-handed,  and  to  a  much  greater  relative  extent,  when  the  asparagine 
is  dissolved  in  the  mineral  acids. 

5.  The  relations  which  connect  asparagine  and  aspartic  acid,  indicate 
the  probable  existence  of  rotatory  properties  in  the  latter.  In  fact, 
aspartic  add  does  deviate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light,  and 
its  rotatory  power  is  analogous  to  that  of  asparagine. 

6.  Moreover,  the  recent  researches  of  chemists  having  tended  to  prove 
that  asparagine  is  the  amide  of  malic  add,  I  was  induced  to  examine  the 
rotatorr  ipower  of  malic  acid  and  the  malates.  Experience  here  again 
fhlfilled  my  expectations.  Malic  add  and  its  salts  possess  the  property  of 
turning  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light,  and  I  found  that  many 
of  the  malates  belong  to  the  class  of  non*superposable  hemiedrics.  But 
there  is  one  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  allude  with  reference  to  malic  acid. 
This  add  resembles  in  its  iftatoiy  power  the  peculiarities  of  the  right  and 
left-handed  tartaric  acid  ;  and  the  discovery  of  this  analogy  naturally  led 
to  the  oondttsion  that  there  would  be  found  to  be  an  intimate  relation  in 
the  dissymmetric  molecular  arrangement  in  these  adds.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  there  may  exist  between  malic  and  either  right-handed  or  left- 
handed  tartaric  add,  a  similar  molecular  grouping,  with  such  modification 
as  may  be  caused  by  Uie  difierence  in  the  composition  of  the  adds. 

This  idea,  suggested  by  the  physical  properties,  of  the  existence  of  a 
similar  mdecular  grouping  in  malic  add  and  one  of  the  two  tartaric  adds, 
is  fsr  from  being  opposed  to  the  appearances  presented  in  the  organism. 
In  vegetables,  wherever  malic  scid  is  found  tartaric  add  is  also  found,  and 
vice  versa.  Probably  nature  uses  one  of  these  acids  for  the  production  of 
the  other.  This  remark  leads  even  to  the  supposition  that  the  molecular 
grouping  in  question  may  be  common  to  malic  acid  and  ordinary  right- 
handed  tartaric  add,  for  it  is  this  kind  of  tartaric  add  that  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  malic  acid  in  add  fruits.  The  relations  existing  between  the 
right  and  left-handed  tartaric  acids  give  importance  to  these  inferences. 
For,  if  there  exists  a  dissymmetric  molecular  grouping  common  to  right- 
handed  tartaric  and  the  malic  add  of  the  mountain  ash,  we  may  presume^ 
firom  analogy,  that  there  also  exists  a  molecular  grouping  common  to  left- 
handed  tartaric  add  and  a  malic  acid  yet  undiscoveied,  which  will  be  to 
the  malic  add  of  chemists  what  left-handed  tartaric  add  is  to  right** 
handed  tartaric  add.  In  other  terms,  there  will  be  two  malic  adds,  one 
right-handed,  and  the  other  lefl-handed,  just  as  there  are  two  tartaric 
odds. 

7.  I  have  given,  in  my  former  papers,  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
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crystallized  form  and  rotatory  power  of  the  combination  of  ginooae  with 
chloride  of  sodiuoL  I  regret  that  I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  peeoliazitics 
of  the  crystalline  form  of  this  combination.  I  will  only  obeerre  that  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  non^swperposafaie  hemiedrics,  that  itbdongs  to  the 
system  of  the  right  rfaomboidal  prism,  and  that  all  its  crystals,  althongh 
apparently  perfectly  traaapaient  and  simile,  aie  nererthdiess  the  result  of 
tibe  grouping  of  several  crystals,  as  in  cases  of  aragonite,  sulphate  of 
potash,  Ac 

8.  The  last  subject  to  which  I  faare  to  refer,  is,  the  examination  of  die 
crystallization  of  formiate  of  strontia.  If  we  study  with  care  the 
crystals  of  formiate  of  strontian,  we  find,  thai  in  all  the  crystallizationB 
of  this  saltf  there  are  always  two  kinds  of  crystals,  the  one  right-handed 
hemiedric,  the  other  left-handed  hemiedric,  identical,  but  not  superposaUe. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  isolate  these  two  salts  and  dissolve  them  separately, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  affect  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  Ttds 
lends  to  the  supposition  that  the  hemiedrism  of  fonmate  of  stiontia  does 
net  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  chemical  molecale, 
bat  on  tiie  arrangement  of  the  physical  molecules  in*the  entire  crystal,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  the  crystalline  form  disappears  in  the  process  of 
solution,  there  is  no  longer  disigrmmetry;  just  as  if  an  edifice  be  constructed 
having  a  poliedric  external  form  of  a  non-superposable  hemiedric,  and  this 
be  subsequently  destroyed,  the  original  dissymmetric  character  will  not  be 
retained  by  the  separate  parts.  Moreover,  €n  reciystallizing  either  the 
r^ht-handed  or  left-handed  crystals  o  tfonniate  of  strontia,  each  separate 
kind  yields  both  species  of  crystals. 

We  see  then  tiiat  the  hemiedric,  and  even  the  non-superposaUe 
hemiedric  form,  exists  in  these  crystals  without  being  accompanied  by  the 
molecular  rotatory  property,  of  whidi  an  example  is  aflbrded  in  quanrtz. 
If  the  analogy  with  quartz  were  complete,  the  formiate  of  strontia 
would  possess  the  rotatory  property  in  the  crystalline  state^  sometimes 
turning  to  the  right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left,  like  tbe  two  varieties  of 
quartz,  unless  the  existence  of  two  optic  ous  in  the  formiate  dionld 
prevent  the  phenomenon.  ^ 

I  have  already  noticed  a  substance  having  a  non-superposable  hemiedric 
form  without  its  being  accompanied  by  the  molecular  rotatory  property: 
I  allude  to  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

But  I  must  add  that  formiate  of  strontia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
present  peculiarities  in  their  crystalline  forms,  which  would  induce  me  to 
expect  the  absence  of  all  rotatory  power  in  these  substances,  although 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  non-superposable  hemiedrics. 

in  fact,  an  examinatioD  of  the  angles  of  the  crystal  of  formiate  of 
strontia  shows  that  if  one  of  the  angles  differed  only  to  the  extent  of  one 
degree  seventeen  minutes,  it  would  be  impossiUe^  by  turning  the  crystals, 
to  distinguish  a  right-handed  from  a  left-handed  crystal,  and  the  hemie^ 
drism  of  formiate  of  strontia  would  become  superposable.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  in  all  those  cases  which  I  have  examined,  I  have  never  found 
the  rotatory  property  to  co-exist  with  superposable  hemiedrism,  and  I 
have  strong  reasons  to  believe  it  is  not  possible. 

It  is  very  curious  that  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tbe  substances  isomoc^ 
phoos  with  it,  possess  an  analogous  peculiarity.  In  foct,  the  form  of 
these  sulphates  is  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base^  having  two  modifi- 
cations on  the  edges  parallei  to  each  base,  tending  to  an  irregular  tetrahe- 
dron. This  is  the  non-superposable  hemiedrism.  But  the  angle  of  the 
prism  of  these  sulphates  is  from  90^  te  91°,  and  the  right  thomboidai 
prism  assimilates  dosdy  to  the  prism  with  a  square  base.  It  follows  that 
tbe  hemiedrism,  although  strictly  non-superposable,  is  only  a  fow  minutes 
removed  from  the  superposable,  which  is  not  at  pres^it  known  to 
the  rotatoiy  property. — Btperi&ire  de  Pharmaae, 
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EXHIBITION  OF  INDUSTRY,  1851. 

The  Local  Committees  appointed  in  the  British  Colonies  to  assist 
in  the  collection  and  transmission  of  raw  or  manufactured  products  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Industry,  have,  in  several  instances,  drawn  ud  inte- 
resting  lists  of  the  objects  obtainable  in  each  place  respectiTMy,  and 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  and  productive  resources 
of  these  countries.  Two  of  these,  one  for  British  Guiana,  the  other 
for  Barbados,  we  subjoin. 

1.  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Lutof  Ariidea  wkiek  appmr  In  be  most  detirabU  for  EMbUkm. 

Section  1. — Raw  Materials  and  Phnbice. 

▲• — ^MIMEBAL  KINGDOU. 


White  sand  from  the  Sand  Hills, 
Bemerara  RWer,  and  from  the 
sand  banks  above  the  Falls  of  the 
Esseqnebo 

Black  sand  tram  the  Esseqnebo 
River 

Bonit  day  for  cement 

Any  earth  suitable  to  fona  cement 

Bricks,  draining-tUes*  and  tubes 
manufactured  in  this  odony 

Any  earth  known  or  supposed  to  be 
appiicabto  to  manofketure  or  art. 


Ofes  or  rocka  supposed  to  contain 

metallic  substances 
A  series  of  days  and  other  strata 

from  an  artesian  boring 
Any  mineral  paint  or  preservative, 

the  produce  of,  or  discovered  in 

this  colony,  the  composition  not 

being  divulged 
**  Pegass,"  dried  or  in  a  comprossod 

state,  suitable  for  fuel 
Miscellaneous  articles  from  the  mi- 

Befal  kingdom 


Bw— VBOBrABUB  KmODOM. 


Iff.  AgriadturalPreduee, Cereals,^, 

Vacuum  pan  sugar  from  cane 

Muscovado  ditto 

Molasses 

Grape  sugar  from  bananas  or  plan- 
tains, with  an  account  of  the  pro* 
oess  used  to  obtain  it 

Dried  sugar  cane 

Bice  (On/za  saiivd)^  with  and  with- 
out the  husk 

Hay  grovm  and  made  in  the  colony 

Dried  specimens  of  grasses  used,  or 
capable  of  being  used  as  pasture 
or  hay 

Maize,  or  Indian  com  (ZeaMays) 

Guinea  com,  varieties  of,  as  dose 
headed  wMte  (Sorghum  vtdgare), 
two  coloured  (S.  bicolor).  Droop- 
ing (S.  ceJTiuum)j  panided  yellow 
seeded  (5.  saccharatum) 

Beans,  peas,  and  lentils  of  all  kinds 

Meals  from  the  same 

8fuf.  FUmme  Subatanceejbr  Clotkmffi 

Cotton,  varieties  of  iGoe^htm  ar^ 
ooreuM^  j^v 

grass,  different   kinds,   from 


Silk 
Agave  Americanoi 
BromeiuBf  jv. 


and  vtvipoTfl, 


Plantain  fibre,  from  different  spe- 
cies of  Mvsa 

Maho  or  Mohoe  ditto  (Thespeekt 
poptdnea,  or  Htbiscue  ekUuaf) 

Fibre  from  seeds  of  silk  cotton  tree 
(Bombax  Ceiba) 

Fibre  of  Urenaf  a  very  common 
plant,  some  with  yellow,  others 
with  white  flowers,  belonging  to 
the  mallow  or  ochroe  tribe ;  com- 
mon on  tibe  road  sides  through- 
out the  colony 

Cocoanut  huska  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  cordage 

Fibre  of  the  Ita  palm  (JtfoitnMa 
flexuoea) 

Arrows  or  flowers  of  the  sugar  cane 

Srd.—FruitSy  Seeds,  Boots,  ire. 

CofSee  (Q^feaoFabkd) 

Chocolate  (TTieobroma  Cacao)  prt- 

pared  and  in  seed 
Dried  unripe  plantains  (Mutaparm' 

disiaea) 
Ditto  sliced,  and  meal  from  the 

same  (Conquin-tay) 
Dried  ripe  plantains 
]3itto  bananas  (Mma  scuMntstm) 
Dried  sorrel  {Uibiecus  Sabdariffa) 
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Dried  ocliroes  (Hibitats  eaciiiiextec) 
Seeds  of  ditto 

Dried  guayas  (P«iV/tiim  j^rifenan) 
Ditto  mesples  (Bhkea  tr^mervia) 
Bitter  casaaya  (Jan^>ha  Manibot') 
Meal  from  the  same 
Ditto  baked  into  bread 
Tapioca  from  the  same 
Cassareep,  or  inspissated  juice  of 

the  same 
Sweet  cassaya  (Janipha  Loeftingu) 
Buck  yams  (Dioacorea  tripkifUa) 
Ck)mmoii  ditto  (D,  sativa) 
Guinea  ditto  {D.  aculeala) 

Barbados  ditto  (D. f) 

Sweet  potatoes  (  Convolmdits  BaiaUUf 

or  Batataa  edWtir) 
Eddoes  {Coloauia  ewuknta) 
Tannias,  yarieties  known  under  the 
following  names: — Boasting  ed- 
does (  Cmadivm  macrorrhizum),  spi- 
nache  or  Indian  kale  (C.  ntfrnph- 
afolwm),  nut  eddoes  {Csa^iB- 
foUum) 
Arrowroot  {MaraiUa  anauUnacea) 
Indian  shot,  or  Tous-les-mois,  spe- 
cies or  yarieties  known  as  Caima 
cocdneOf  C.  luiea,  C.  oceidenUUu, 
and  C.  Achiras 
A  series  of  starches  from  the  aboye 
and  other  starch  producing  plants 
of  the  colony 
Bread  fruit  and  bread  nuts  iArto' 

carpuB  incisd) 
Ground  nuts  (Araehk  hjfpogaa) 
Dried  ginger  {Zingiber  qfficinak) 
Dried  peppers  of  yarious  kinds,  as 
buckramanni,  negro,  bonnet,  bird, 
cherry,  &c.  {Capsicum  atutuimi, 
JruiuceMf  Oaccatumj  4rc,) 
Cayenne  peppers  from  the  same 
Yuiilla — fruit  of  Vanilla  aronutHca 
Brazil  nuts  in  capsule  {BerthoUuia 

exedta) 
Saouari  nuts  {Carjfocar  tomtntogitm) 
SAgo  firom  any  palm,  particularly 
the  common  cabbage  palm  (Jbrtoa 
okraeea) 

AHl  Oili,  JResifu,  (rvsw,  ^e. 

Oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  **  Monkey 
pot"  {Lecythia  Zabucajo)^  either 
extracted,  or  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  seeds  to  be  forwarded 

Ditto  ditto,  "Crab  oU"  (Canqni 
ouianensia) 

D&to  ditto  ^Wangala,"  (Sesasiaciii 
oritniaUi) 


OUfrom  the  seeds  of  the  "  Saooari " 

{Caryocar  iomeniotum) 
Ditto   ditto,  "Sand   box"   {Hura 

Cf€pwtn$^ 
"  Laurel  oil,"  from  species  of  Laurus 

or  Neetondra  f  with  a  dried  bo- 
tanical specimen  of  the  flower  and 

fruit 
Fatty  oil  from  the  seed  of  the 

"Butter  tree"  (Caryocar  butyro- 

tum)  with  the  s^s 
Ditto  tKm  the '« TaUow  tree  "  ( Jlfy- 

ristica  nebifira) 
Fatty  oil  from  the  '< Pitch  tree" 

{Idea  guianenm$) 
Cocoanut  oil  {Coco§  nueifera) 
Butter  of  cocoa,  or  chocolate  &t 

(  Theobroma  cacao) 
Castor  oil  {JRicinia  communit) 
Tonkin  or  tonka  bean,  and  oil  {Dip* 

ierix  odoratd) 
Oil  from  Acujruri  Palm   {AmIto- 

earyum  aeuhaium) 
Ditto  from  Cucurit  palm  (Maxi^ 

miUana  regia) 
Specimen  of  the  resin  collected  from 

the  disk  of  the  "  Wax  flower " 

{Clusia  inaignis)  common  at  the 

sandhills,  Ampa,  and  elsewhere 
Ditto  milky  resin  from  the  "  Hya 

Hya,"  or  "  Milk  tree"  (^TabenuK- 

montana  utiJis) 
Ditto  balsam  of  copaiba.     There 

are  seyeral  trees  supposed  to  yield 

this  balsam,  not  yet  botanically 

determined 
Ditto  resin  of  conhna  from   the 

"Hyawa,"or  incense  tree  {Icioa 

heptaphyikL) 
Gum  animi  ft^m  the  root  of  the 

"Simiri  "  or  " Locust  tree"  {Hy- 

menaa  courbaril),  yery  common 

on  the  Arabian  coast 
Gum  resin  resembling  gamboge, 

from  Vismia  Guianenau 
Ditto  from  yarious  species  of  Cror- 

cinia  and  Cbisia 
Gum  resin  from  lignum  yitss  (Guta- 

cum  offieinak) 
Balsam  of  acouchi,  from  Idea  Ara» 

couchini 
Gum  resembling  gum  elemi,  from 

Idea  Carana 
Balsam  of  Umiri,  from  Humiritm 

fioribnndum 
Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber 
Specimens    of   torches  from  the 

**MannabaUl"  or  "  Candle  wood** 

(.^Myrtt  or  Ideaf) 
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Dried  Bpeciineiw  of  the  flower  and 
fiuit  of  the  trees  yielding  the 
above 

5IA.  Acids. 

Citric  acid  from  the  different  species 
of  times,  oranges,  lemons,  shad- 
dodu,  &c^  vith  the  lelatire 
3rielda,  and  a  description  of  the 
processes  used 

MaUc  acid  ftom  the  sonr-sop  (Ano- 
na  nnirkata) 

MaUc  acid  Arom  the  tamarind  (7*a- 
marindtu  indicd) 

Oxslic  acid  from  sorrel  (^Hibiscus 
Sabdariffd 

Vinegars  from  sugar  cane,  plantain, 
bananas,  or  other  sources 

Bih. — Dyes  and  Colours. 

Indigo  dye  (Jbudigofera  Unctoria  and 

JmU) 
Amotto  dittOb  or  rooon  (Bixa  Ord- 

lana) 
Plantain  ditto  (Musa  paradisiaca) 
Wild  plantain  {Urania  gmamensis), 

common  in  Camonni  and  other 

creeks 
Lana  ditto  {Genipa  Americana) 
Maho  or  Mohoe  ditto  {Tkespesia 

pcputneoy  QiT  Hibiscus  etaiusf  com- 
mon on  the  sea-shore 
Chica  ditto  {Bignonia  Chicd) 
ATogado,  or   Alligator   pear-seed 

ditto  (Perjea  gratissima) 

7  th, — Tanning  Substances, 

Mora  wood  and  bark  (Mora  ezcelsa) 
Courida  bark  (Avicennia  niHda  and 

iomeniosa) 
Cashew  ditto  (Anaeardiym  oceidenr 

tale) 
Hog-plum  ditto  {Spcndias  bUea) 
fiark  of  MalpigkkL f  abundant 

on  the  savannahs  in  the  interior, 

and  much  used  by  the  Brazilians 

St/i. — Intoxicating  Drugs  and  Medi' 
cinal  Substances. 

Tobacco  (Nicotiana  Tabacum) 

Ouralli  or  Worali  poison 

Conami  (fish   poison)  with  dried 

specimens  of  fruit  and  flower 
Hy.yarri  or  Hai-ari  (fish  poison), 

specimen  of  the  wood  and  bark 

(Lonchoearpus  Nicou) 
Bark  and  seed  of  the  Greenheart 

{Nedandra  RoduH) 


Cashew    bark   {Anacardium    occi- 

dentals) 
Hogplum  bark  (Spandias  lutea) 
Guava  bark  (Psiaium  pyriferum) 
'*Piaba"  dried  leaves  and  flowers 

{Lantana  Camara) 
Quassia  or  bitter  wood  (Qiccum 

amara,  4^.) 
Four  o'clock  root  {MirabUis  JaJapa) 
**Many  root,"  a  small  herb  with 

blue  flowers,  well  known  to  Bar- 
badians {Ruellia  tuberosa) 
Pink  root  ( Spigdia  anthehnintica) 
Bastard  ipecacuanha  {Asdepius  cv- 

rassavica) 
Mangrove  tree  bark  (Bhizophora 

racemosa) 
Cardamoms,   species   of  Antomum^ 

EUttaria,  and  Alpinia 
Sarsaparillaroots,  and  **  Duroquaro  " 

of  tne  Indians.  Several  kinds  are 

said  to  be  found  in  the  interior. 
Sassafttu,   or  ^Puchury"  of  the 

Indians,  nuts,  roots,  and   bark 

(Laurus       Pucheri^     Nectandra 

Puchwry  ndnor,  &c.) 
Guinea   pepper   (Amomvm    Grana 

Paradisi  A.  Metegueta) 
Seeds  of  the  **  SheU  plant "  {Alpinia 

nutans) 
Bark   and  seeds   of  **Anda'*   or 

*'Anda-Acu"  {Anda  Gomesii) 
Angostura  bark  **  Orayuri'*  of  the 

natives  {ChUpea  Cuspana,   and 

officinalis) 
SapodOla  bark  {Achras  Sapota) 
Wood  and  bark  of  sea-side  grape 

(Coecokha  uvifera) 
Calabash  fruit  and  syrup  (CVescenha 

Cujete) 
Cowhage.    or    cowitch    {Mucuna 

pruriens) 
Lemon-grass  {Andropogon  Schcmcm' 

thus) 
Bark  of  the  mammee-apple  tree 

{Mammea  Americana) 
Seeds  and  milky  juice  of  the  papaw 

{Carica  Papaya) 
Simaruba  bark,  of  tree  and  root 

{Simaruha  amara) 
Mudar,  from  Cahlropis  gigantea 
Ackawal    or    waccawai    nutmeg 

{Acrodiclidium  Camara) 
Fruit  of  the  wild  cucumber,  pro- 
ducing      Elaterium,       common 

throughout  the  colony 
Bushrope  or  climber,  called  BoeiarL 
*'  TojOf"  leaves  and  stems 
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M.— 7lM6er/or  BuiUmg,  Skapfmg, 
and  other   purposes^   omd  Omo* 

Qreenheart,  or  Sipeii  {Nectemdra 
JRodim) 

Black  greeoheart 

Purple^earty  or  Mariwayana,  of 
which  **  wood  skins  "  are  made 

Mora  {Mora  excdsa^ 

Wallaba,  or  shingle  wood 

Siniabalii,  or  dlverbally  (Xawtis  or 
Nectandraf) 

Hubaballi 

Haiawa-balli,  or  zebra  wood 

Ducaballi,  Youraballi,  or  Guiana 
mahogany 

Ducallaballi,  or  Brazilian  beef-wood 

Itikiribura-baUl,  or  tiger  wood 

Determa 

Crabwood  (^Carapa  guianengU) 

Kakaralli 

Wamara,  or  dub  wood 

Washiba,  or  bow  wood 

Bully -tree,  or  burruch 

Camara,  or  tonkin  bean  (D^ttrix 
odoratd) 

Carana,  wahll,  or  oedar  wood 

Hucouya,  or  iron  wood 

Bourra-courra,  paira,  or  letter  wood 

Simiri,  or  locust  wood,  {Eymenoea 
Courbartt) 

Tari-yari,  or  lancewood 

Tamra,  or  paddle  wood  (^Atpi' 
doaperma  excelsum) 

Souari  nut-tree  {Uaryocar  tomen" 
tosum) 

Souradumi,  Sarabadanni,  Itaballi, 
Dakumballi,  Tawaraballi,  Marsi* 
balli,  Mannaballi,  Kanta^Jli,  and 
all  other  trees  yielding  woods 
adapted  to  useM  or  ornamental 
purposes. 

The  specimens  of  all  the  woods  to 
be  in  both  rertical  and  horizontal 
sections.  The  former  to  be  not 
less  than  three  feet  in  length,  and, 
in  breadth,  the  entire  diameter  of 
each  trunk;  the  latter  to  be 
through  the  entire  diameter  dT 
each  trunk,  and  the  height  tnm 
the  ground  from  whence  the  sec- 
tion is  made  specified.  If  parties 
haye  not  the  means  of  making 
the  sections  required,  it  is  re- 
quested that  they  will  transmit 
to  the  Committee  a  portion  of  the 


tnmk  of  eaeh  tiee  with  the  baxk 
upon  it,  from  which  sections  as 
above  described  can  be  made. 
The  ornamental  woods  to  have 
one  side  of  the  vertical  section 
polished  and  the  other  zoogh.  If 
possible,  the  age,  or  supposed 
age,  of  the  tree  from  which  each 
section  is  taken  should  be  stated. 

lOth,  MitceOameotu  Artiekg. 

The  distilled  liquor  from  the  pulp 
of  the  fhiit  of  the  oocc»-tree 
(Thet^nvma  Cacao) 

Dried  specimen  of  the  ''Pink  po- 
tatoe*'  used  in  the  preparation 
kAl  the  fermented  liquor  called 
cassiti 

Fresenres  and  pickles  made  from 
the  fruits  and  other  productions 
of  the  colony,  aa  the  pine-apple, 
lime,  citron,  mango,  mammee- 
apple,  guava,  guava-berry,  cab- 
bage pahn,  papaw,  tomato^  ginger, 
Ac 

Seeds  of  Leoftku  oBaria,  and  speci- 
mena  of  the  bark  used  by  the 
Indians  as  wrappers  for  cigars 

Drupes  or  fruit  of  Caryoear  mKt- 
fenm  (Seoori,  Aubli),  a  forest 
tree  in  the  woods  of  Essequebo 
andBerbiee 

Vegetable  ivory,  or  seeds  of  PKy- 
ii^oB  maeroeana,  a  palm 

Fronds  or  leaves  os  the  troolie  palm 
(  ?)  prepared  and  unpre- 

pared as  thatch 

Specimens  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
table productions  of  the  colony, 
preserved  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  salt,  or  in  diluted  pyro- 
ligneous  acetic  acid 

Dried  spedmens  of  the  flower  and 
fhiit  of  any  indigenous  plants, 
either  little  known  or  undescribed, 
jrielding,  or  supposed  to  yield, 
any  usSful  product,  accompanied 
by  specimens  of  the  product,  if 
procurable,  and  explanations  and 
remarks 

Any  articles  ftt>m  the  vegetable 
Icingdom  used  at  present  by  the 
natives  of  British  Guiana,  either 
for  food  or  manufactures,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  applicable  to  those 
purposes,  not  specified  in  the 
above  list 
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Swbgtaneea  used  as  food, — 'Kfmejs 
(rarieties),  with  gpedmens  of  the 
cells  and  of  the  bees  which  pro- 
duce them. 


Substances  used  m  Manufactures,^^ 
Glue,  from  the  "Kilbagre,"  or 
"  GUbackep"  iSUwrus ?) 


Section  2. — Machinery,  and  Models  of  nen  ImfentioaSf  or  Improvements,  m 
Manufacturing  or  AgrunUtund  Machines  and  Implements. 

Section  3. — Any  species  of  Article  manufactured  in  Ae  Colony  for  domestic  or 
ornamental  purposes,  either  from  clay,  wood,  textile,  or  other  substances. 


Articles  of  Indian  manii&ctare, 
such  as  pots,  goglets,  &c.,  wood- 
skins,  paddles,  war,  huntiog,  and 
jlshing  implement,  modds  of 
Indian  or  budc  houses,  oorials, 
&c.,  hammocks  of  cotton,  silk- 
grass  &C.,  either  plain  or  orna- 
mented,  '^Pegails,''  and  basket 


work;  ''Matapis,"  or  cassava 
presses  ;  *'  Etamis,"  or  cassara 
sifters  ;  articles  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment made  of  skins,  feathers, 
bones,  or  teeth,  shells,  elytra,  or 
beetle  wings,  seeds  of  soap-beiry 
(Sapindus  Saponaria),  *'  Job's 
Tears  "  (Cbir  hcryrna),  &c 


2.  BABBADOS. 

AlMtofObfoetswhickmaybeadmittedto  Oe  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  aU  Nations,  1851,  and  obtainable  in  Barbados. 

Section  1. — Baw  Materials  and  Produce. 


A.— KDTERAL  KINODOX. 


Quartz,  in  coarse  grains,  pore  and 
white,  from  Chalky  Mocmt,  used 
in  glass  and  china  making 

Selenite,     gypsum     crystallised, 
(pigeon  salt) 

Bituminous  coal  or  compact  asphalt 
(maojack) 

Petroleum  (green  tar) 


Septaria,  nodular  limestones,  inter- 
sected ¥riith  calc-spar,  found  in  the 
clays  of  Scotland,  used  for  making 
cement  (?) 

Chalk  (impme)  supposed  capable 
of  being  made  mto  hydraulic 
cement  (?) 


B. — ^VSQBTABLE  KINGDOM. 


1.  Agricultural  Produce,  4^. 

Muscovado  sugar 

Vacuum  pan  ditto 

Gadesden  pen  ditto 

Indian  com  {^ZeaMays),  its  varieties 

Guinea  com  {Sorghum  vulaare\  ditto 

Sweet  potatoes  (  ConvolvuiusBeUatas) 

seeds  of  the  numerous  varieties 
Dried  ochres  (Hibiscus  escukntus) 

the  seeds  of  ditto 

r  Cassava  (Janq>7ui  Lajlingii,  J. 
S  I      Manihoi)  the  starch 

J  Arrowroot   (Maranta   antndi' 
naced)  ditto 
Tous-le-mois  (Canna  ooceinea, 
C.  edulis)  ditto 
Ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypogad) 
Fara  grass,  dried  specimen 
Pumpkins  {Cucurbita  p^po) 
Pigeon  peas  {Cajanus  Jlavus) 


2.  Spices  and  Condiments, 

Dried  peppers  {Capsicvm),  various 

species  and  varieties 
Cayenne  pepper 

Dried  ginger  {Zingiber  officinale)  ^ 
Preserved  ditto 
Cabbage-tree  blossom,  pickles    of 

{Oreodoxa  tleraceeC) 
Baybtfries  (Eugenia  acris) 
Tamarinds,  preserved  {Tamarindus 

indiea') 
Cassirrepe  prepared  from  the  Jani- 

pha  Manihot 
Pickles,  varieties  of 
Guava  jelly,  &c. 

3.  Dyes, 

Yellow     Hercules     {Xanthoxyhn 

oehroxyhm)  the  bark 
Fustic  (Morus  tineiofia),  the  wood 
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Anatto  {Bira  orefloiia) 
Akasee  {Acacia  tortuosa)  the  pods 
Logwood   (Hcanaio^feyUm   campeehi" 
axirm) 

4.  Medical  Sub9tance9. 

Castor  oil  (T^ietiiiM  communia)  seeds 

and  oil 
Horsenicker  (jGuUandinaBonducdla) 

seeds 
Tamarinds 
Ak)e8  (^Aloe$  vuiyaris) 
White  lilj  QPancradum  caribbeam) 

bulbs 
Manjroot   (RueUia    tuberoaa)    the 

roots 
Oowitch  (^Mucuna  prurient)  the  pods 
Hollyhock    {Argemone    Mezicana) 

seeds 
Bellyache     (Jatropha  ffosnpi/olid) 

B€^S 

Physic  nut  (Jdtrqpha  ctcrcos)  ditto 
French  physic  nut  (Jatropha  mtd' 

tjfida)  ditto 
Inciiau  root  or  bastard  ipecacuanhas 

(^Aaclepias  curasavica) 


flstnla  (Cauia  fistuU) 
Musk  ochre  {UibucuM  aJMrnoBckiu) 
Lemon  grass  (QfM&opo^on  aekaman" 
duu) 

5.  Fibrous  Svbtkmceg,  Cordage^  and 
Clothing  Materials, 

Silk  Grass  (^Agave  Americana,  A. 

vivipera)  the  fibre  for  cordage 
Spanish  needle  (  Yucca  draconis)  the 

fibre  for  cordage 
Cotton  (Gassipium   herbaeeum,  G. 

barbadensCf  O,  viUfoUum. 
Silk   cotton  {Bombax  ceiba)   the 

down  of  the  fruit 

6.  Miscellaneous  Substances. 

Preaerred  specimens  of  fruits,  and 
the  regetable  productions  of  Bar- 
bados 

Any  articles  of  the  vegetable  king* 
dom  applicable  ibr  food,  manofitu!' 
tures,  and  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, not  enumerated  in  the 
above  lists 


Section  2. — Machinery, 
Models  of  manufacturing  or 


Section  3. — Manufactures. 

Any  article  manufactured  in  Barbados  fbr  domestic  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses, viz : — 

Wax  fruit  or  productions  of  the  Colony — (wax  models  of  the  Bourbon 
and  transparent  cane). 

Basket  and  bag  work,  made  from  the  seed  of  the  mhnosa  {Dismandtus 
virgattts). 

Bracelets  and  Necklaces  of  Soapbeny  seeds  {Sapindus  saponatia,) 


SUBSTITUTION  OP  SOLANUM  NIGRUM  FOR 
ATROPA  BELLADONNA. 

BT  MR.  R.  If.  OILS8. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  herbalist,  who,  I  believe,  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  intentional  fraud,  to  supply  solsmum  nigrum  in  place  of 
atropa  belladonna,  came  under  my  notice  last  year,  and  at  tne  time 
appeared  no  more  than  a  solitary  instance  unworthy  of  record ;  but 
the  perusal  of  a  precisely  parallel  case,  published  by  Mr.  Herman 
Schweitzer,  of  Brighton,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  April,  1842, 
▼ol.  i.,  p.  517,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  substitution  is  not  confined  to 
one  collector,  or  to  one  locality ;  but  is,  probably,  so  widdy^  extended 
as  to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  authenticity  of  our 
pharmaceuticfll  preparations.  The  pertinacity  of  the  collector  in 
maintaining  the  yerity  of  the  specimen  was  an  exact  copy  of  Mr. 
Schweitzers  relation,  with  the  same  profound   contempt  for  mj 
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different  opinion,  while  every  endeavour  to  point  out  the  absence  of 
*the  proper  characteristics  was  silenced  by  a  dogmatical  assertion, 
that  she  (the  collector  was  a  woman)  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  ^  the  pseudo  belladonna  for  years  without  ever  having 
haa  an  objeetion  raised.  I  was  entirely  unsuccessful  in  convincing 
her,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  practice  will  be 
continued  at  the  proper  season,  year  afler  year,  so  long  as  an 
unquestioning  market  is  to  be  found.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem 
improper  to  call  attention  again  to  an  old  tale,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  the  individual  caution  already  given,  but  to  apply  the  force 
of  it  to  the  whole  system,  and  to  conclude  that  Pharmaceutists,  who 
claim  a  d^itjr  from  the  responsibility  of  their  duties,  cannot,  without 
criminal  indifference,  transfer  their  trust  to  ignorant  and  irresponsible 
herbalists,  but  that  they  are  required  to  distinguish  carefully  for 
themselves  the  species  of  the  plants  derived  from  such  sources. 
Clifton^  January  11,  1851. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  AMMONIA-METER. 

BT  JOHN  JOSEPH  GRIFI  IN,  F.C.8. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  the  Chemical  Society  a  Hydrometer 
for  determinlDg  the  strength  of  solutions  of  Ammonia.  I  think  it  may  be 
interesting  to  the  society,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  chemical  principle, 
while  its  indications  are  such  as  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  manufacturer. 
In  a  memoir  which  the  Society  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  in  their 
I  Transactions  four  years  ago,*  I  recited  some  experiments  to 
prove  that  mixtures  of  liquid  ammonia  with  water  possess  a 
specific  gravity  which  is  the  mean  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
their  components;  that  in  all  solutions  of  anunonia,  a  quantity 
of  anhydrous  ammonia,  weighing  212|^  grains,  which  I  call  a 
Test-aUmj  displaces  300  grains  of  water,  and  reduces  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution  to  the  extent  of  .00125;  and, 
finally,  that  the  strongest  solution  of  ammonia  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prepare  at  the  temperature  of  62^  Fah.  contains  in  an 
imperial  gallon  of  solution,  one  hundred  test.atoms  of  am- 
monia. The  new  Ammonia-Meter  is  founded  upon  those  facts. 
The  form  of  the  instrument  is  that  of  an  ordinary  glass 
hydrometer,  with  a  paper  scale  showing;  100  degrees.  Every 
degree  indicates  one  test-atom,  or  212^  grains,  of  anhydrous 
ammonia,  in  the  gallon  of  solution.  The  zero  of  the  scale 
signifies  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fah.  The  first 
degree  signifies  one  test-atom  of  ammonia,  and  the  hundredth 
degree  100  test-atoms.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor 
which  corresponds  with  100°  of  strength  is  .875,  water  being  taken  at  1.000. 
To  render  the  indications  afforded  by  this  instrument  useful  to  manu- 
facturers, I  have  prepared  a  table  which  shows  the  constitution  of  the 
hundred  solutions  of  ammonia  corresponding  with  the  hundred  degrees  of 
the  instrument*  The  table  contains  six  columns  of  numbers.  The  first 
column  shows  the«/>ect/fc  gravity  of  the  solutions  ;  the  second  column,  the 
weight  of  an  imperial  gallon  in  avoirdupois  pounds  and  ounces  ;  the  third, 
the  percentage  of  ammonia  by  weight ;  the  fourth  column,  the  degree  of 
the  solution  as  indicated  by  the  instrument,  corresponding  with  the  num- 
ber of  test-atoms  of  ammonia  present  in  a  gallon  of  the  liquor  ;  the  fifth 
column  shows  the  number  of  grains  of  ammonia  contained  in  a  gallon  ; 
and  the  sixth  column,  the  atomic  volume  of  the  solution,  or  that  measure  of 

*  On  the  Oonstitatioa  of  Aqueons  Solntbns  of  Adds  and  Alkalies.    Mem.  Ghem. 
Soc,  UL,  188. 
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it  which  contains  one  test-atom  of  ammonia.    The  horizontal  lines  repre- 
*  sent  the  various  equivalents  of  every  degree  of  ammonia  indicated  by  the 
instrument. 

The  ammonia-meter  and  the  table  together  will  enable  a  manufacturer 
to  determine,  not  oidy  the  actual  strength  of  any  given  liquor,  but  the 
precise  amount  of  dilution  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  liquor  of  any 
other  desired  strength.  Thus,  a  liquor  indicating  96°  by  this  instrument 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  .88,  and  another  indicating  32*^  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  .96.  If  the  strong  liquor  is  to  be  diluted  to  form  the  weak 
fiquor,  the  numbers  in  column  6  of  the  table  show,  that  104.16  measures 
of  the  former  must  be  diluted  to  312.5  measures  of  the  latter. 

The  direct  quotation  of  the  number  of  grains  of  ammonia  contained  in 
a  gallon  of  solution  enables  one  to  judge  at  a  glance  of  the  money  value  of 
any  given  sample  of  ammonia.  Finding  that  a  liquor  at  33^  contains 
about  one  pound  of  ammonia  ;  a  second  liquor  at  66^,  two  pounds;  and  a 
tiiird  at  99^,  three  pounds,  in  the  gallon,  we  perceive  at  once  the  relative 
value  of  these  liquors. 

The  degrees  of  this  instrument  mark  the  strength  of  solutions  of  am- 
monia in  a  more  comprehensible  manner  than  b  done  by  a  statement  of 
their  specific  gravities.  Thus,  the  weak  liquid  ammonia  of  the  London 
PharmaoopoBia  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .96,  and  that  of  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia a  specific  gravity  of  .95.  A  gallon  of  the  latter  weighs  only 
1-^  ounce  less  than  a  gallon  of  the  former.  These  comparisons  do  not  ap- 
pear to  indicate  any  great  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  liquors;  yet  the 
new  ammonia-meter  marks  the  London  ammonia  as  of  32^  and  the  Dublin 
ammonia  as  of  40*^;  and  the  res^tive  strengths  of  the  liquors  agree  with 
these  numbers,  the  Dublin  solution  containing  25  per  cent,  more  ammonia 
than  the  London  solution. 

In  proposing  to  determine  the  strength  of  solutions  of  ammonia  by  a 
hydrometric  process,  I  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  chemical 
manufacturers  ;  but  I  may  add,  that,  in  point  of  accuracy,  the  best  hydro- 
meter that  can  be  made  stands,  for  such  a  purpose,  far  behind  the  chemical 
process  of  centigrade  testing.  This  arises  fix>m  the  fact,  that  the  density 
of  ammonia  in  solution  closely  approximates  to  the  density  of  water.  A 
gallon  of  water  weighs  only  twenty  ounces  more  than  a  gallon  of  the 
strongest  solution  of  ammonia.  The  extreme  difference  between  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  two  liquids  is  only  .125.  Every  degree  of  the  ammonia- 
meter  shows  the  hundredth  part  of  that  difference,  and  therefore  indicates 
an  alteration  equal  to  ^  of  an  ounce  in  10  lbs.  of  water,  or  the  800th  part 
of  the  entire  weight.  As  a  hydrometer  of  many  spindles  is  expensive  and 
troublesome,  and  as  a  single  spindle  cannot  conveniently  carry  above  100°, 
this  instrument  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  capabilities  of  such  a  mode  of 
trial ;  but,  centigrade  testing,  applied  to  ammonia,  readily  discriminates 
ten  degrees  of  domical  strength  between  each  of  the  hydrometric  degrees. 

The  following  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  using  the  am- 
monia-meter. 

1.  The  instnunent  must  not  be  warmed  by  the  hand  before  insertion 
into  the  llqix^r  to  be  tried. — 2.  The  spindle  must  not  be  unnecessarily 
wetted  by  the  Uquor:  to  prevent  this,  the  instrument  in  a  dry  state 
should  be  pat  gently  into  the  liquor,  and  the  jar  or  table  be  tapped  till  the 
hydrometer  ai^u  to  the  proper  leveL— 3.  The  lines  on  the  scale  are  drawn 
level  with  the  general  sxii&ce  of  the  liquor  under  trial,  not  with  the  liquor 
which  capillary  attraction  draws  up  round  the  spindle.— 4.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  the  solution  of  ammonia  has  been  made  with 
undistilled  water,  the  apparent  strength  will  he  less  than  the  real  strength, 
according  to  the  increase  of  density  due  to  the  impurities  contained  in  the 
water. t — Quarterly  Journal  qfihe  Chem.  Soc. 

t  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Thames  water  at  Greenwich  is  1.00116  (Bennetty 
Chern.  Soc.  Quar.  Jour.  U.,  109),  and  that  of  London  well-water  is  1.0007  (Brande, 
ibid.  IL  349.)  Liquid  ammonia  prepared  with  the  former  woidd  be  1°,  with  the 
latter  ^t  stronger  than  the  degree  m£cated  by  the  instrument. 
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AMMONIA  IN  ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 

HoRflFOBD  bas  recently  endeavoured  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
ammonia  in  atmospheric  air.  The  air  was  made  to  pass  through  asbestus 
soaked  in  muriatic  acid,  and  his  apparatus  was  so  contrived  that  lie  was 
enabled  to  act  on  36,000  or  360,000  centimetres  of  air.  One  million  parts 
hy  weight  of  air  gave  him  the  following  results: — 

Kmnber  of  GOs,  NH4O  in  Parts 

the  Experiments.  Date.  Ammonia.  by  Wdght. 

i July  3  42.9995 121.4303 

2 «*    9  ...  46.1246 130.2787 

3 •*    9  47.6308 134.7970 

4 Sept.  1—20 29.7457 84.1540 

6 Oct.  11 28.2396 79.6356 

6 **     14 25.7919 72.8581 

7 "     30 13.9315 39.1589 

8 Not.  6 8.0953 22.9682 

9 *•     10,  12,  13...     8.0953 22.9682 

10 *•     14,  15,  16...     4.7066 13.2726 

11 "     17,  &Dec5     6.1328 17.2946 

12 Dec.  20  &  21   ...     6.9885 19.7077 

13 •«     29    1.2171 4.2354 

Fresenius  found  in  equal  quantities  of  air  in  August  and  September, 

By  day 0.098  ammonia 0.283  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

By  night 0.169        «  0.474 


M  a 


Mean 0.133        «  0.379  «  " 

-Ann.  der  Ckem,  und,  Pharm,,  Bd.  Izxiy.,  S.  243. 


ON  PARAMYLON. 


In  a  green  infusory  animalcule,  Euglenia  Viridis,  found  in  standing 
water,  Gottlieb  has  detected  a  substance  which  he  states  to  be  isomeric 
with,  though  distinct  from,  starch ;  and  to  this  substance  he  has  given 
the  name  of  paramylon. 

This  substance  consists  of  green  g^nules,  which  under  the  microscope 
look  like  very  small  starch  grains.  They  are,  however,  not  identigil 
with  starch,  since  they  do  not  become  blue  by  the  action  of  iodine.  In 
composition  they  agree  with  starch ;  their  formula  being  ds  Hi«  do. — 
Ann.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm,  Bd.  Ixxv.  S.  51. 


DETECTION  OF  DATURIN  IN  THE  URINE. 

RuNOE,  in  1824,  declared  that  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  henbane,  bella- 
donna, and  stramonium,  the  active  principles  of  these  poisons  could  be 
detected  in  the  urine  of  the  patients  by  its  power  of  dilating  the  pupil 
when  applied  to  the  eye  of  another  animal.  The  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments was,  however,  called  in  question  by  Orfila.  In  1847  Mr.  Allan 
detected  daturin  in  the  urine  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a  man  who  had 
been  poisoned  by  stramonium.  He  has  subsequently  detected  it  in  two 
other  cases  of  poisoning,  that  of  a  man  aged  forty  years,  and  that  of  his 
son  aged  twdve  years.  In  both  cases  the  daturin  was  detected  by  Henry's 
method. — Ann,  a.  Chem.  u,  Phami,  Bd.  bcxiv.  S.  223. 
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ON  SMILAX  ASPERA. 

BY  X.  LANDERER. 

In  the  bazaars  of  the  East,  particularly  at  Gallipolis,  and  in  the  Misir- 
bazaars  of  Constantinople,  the  stalks  vrithout  leaves,  together  with  the 
yellow  and  black  firaits  of  Smilax  aspercL,  are  sold  for  sarsapariUa,  and 
are  said  to  excel  the  genuine  sarsaparilla  in  efficacy. 


ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  WORKMEN   EMPLOYED  IN   THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

BY  M.  ▲.  CHBVALLIER. 

The  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
thirty  years  in  France,  occasions  with  some  of  the  workmen  particular 
diseases,  which  haye  not  hitherto  been  studied.  Having  b^ome  ac- 
quainted with  this  fact,  I  made  several  investigations  on  the  subject;  froiii 
which  it  appears  that  the  workmen  employed  in  this  manufacture  are  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  a  cutaneous  disease,  which  compels  them  to  suspend 
their  work  for  a  fortnight,  or  sometimes  for  a  month  or  longer.  Some  of 
them  are  even  compelled  to  seek  other  employment. 

M.  Zimmer,  manufacturer  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  at  Frankfort,  has 
foimd  that  the  workmen  employed  in  powdering  the  cinchona  bark  are 
attacked  with  a  fever  which  he  has  designated  the  cinchona  fever  (Chin-ri 
fieber).  This  malady  is  sufficiently  severe  to  induce  those  attacked  by  it 
to  renounce  the  occupation  and  leave  the  manufactory.  This  disease  Lis 
not  been  observed  in  France. 

At  present  no  means  are  known  for  preventing  the  cutaneous  disease. 
It  affects  not  only  the  workmen  who  are  employed  in  the  different  opera- 
tions, but  it  also  attacks  persons  who  are  merely  exposed  to  the  emanations 
from  the  factory.    The  sober  and  the  intemperate  are  alike  subject  to  it. 

It  has  not  been  established  that  causes  exist  which  predispose  the  work- 
men to  tliis  disease,  although  some  persons  consider  such  to  be  the  case. — 
Repertoire  de  Pharmacie. 


ON  SOME  PREPARATIONS  EXTENSIVELY  PRESCRIBED,  FOR 
WHICH  THERE  EXIST  NO  RECOGNIZED  FORMUL-ffl. 

BT  UR.  WILLIAM  BARBOH. 

Therb  is  now  such  a  variety  of  preparations  in  every-day  use  for 
which  there  exist  no  Pharmacopceia  formulae,  that  it  is  a  source  of  much 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  the  Pharmaceutist.  I  have  been  led  to 
this  subject  at  the  present  time  from  two  recent  occurrences  in  my  own 
shop,  and  which  have  forcibly  shown  me  the  necessity  of  some  proper 
understanding  amongst  us,  by  wliich,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  pre- 
paration being  alluded  to  by  the  physician,  we  may  ensure  uniformity  in 
the  preparation  of  prescriptions  in  whicli  these  articles  are  ordered.  One 
of  this  class  most  extensively  prescribed,  is  Liquor  Taraxaci.  Now  of 
this  preparation  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  in  general  use:— Squire's, 
Walduck's,  Hooper's,  Battley's,  and  a  host  of  others,  varying  altogether 
in  taste,  effect,  and  appearance ;  ranging  from  a  pale,  thin,  sherry  • 
coloured  liquid,  almost  resembling  a  tincture,  to  a  thick,  syrupy,  black- 
looking  compound.  Now,  if  Uquor  taraxaci  is  ordered  from  a  wholesale 
Druggist,  a  dark-coloured  sweetish  liquid  is  generally  sent  out,  and  in 
many  instances  it  is  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  solution  of  the 
extract  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  spirit,  and  in  ordering  from  differ- 
ent houses,  you  have  as  many  diffsrent  articles,  for  the  reason  that,  as 
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there  is  no  recognized  formula  for  its  preparation,  each  one  is  left  to 
his  own  mode  of  preparing  it.  I  have  alwayB  considered  the  liquor 
taraxaci,  as  prepared  hj  Mr.  Squire,  to  be  the  best  and  most  efficacious,  as 
it  appears  from  a  paper  of  his  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Journal; 
it  is  prepared  without  heat,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  expressed  juice  with  the 
addition  of  spirit.  One  of  the  circumstances  I  have  alluded  to  as  occuiring 
to  me,  arose  from  my  dispensing  a  prescription  (of  a  leading  London  phy- 
sician) containing  Jiij  liq.  taraxaci,  with  Squire's  preparation.  The 
customer  brought  it  back  the  next  day,  fully  conyinced  some  seriouB 
blunder  had  been  committed  in  compounding  it,  as  when  he  had  it  made 
up  in  London,  the  mixture  was  of  a  much  darker  colour,  and  of  a  very 
different  taste.  There  is  no  doubt  the  prescription  had  been  accurately 
prepared  in  both  instances,  but  that  different  preparations  of  the  taraxacum 
had  been  used;  and  how  is  a  country  Druggist  to  consult  the  prescriber  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  ? 

Essence  of  Sarsaparilla  is  another  instance,  it  being  made  of  different 
degrees  of  concentration ;  sometimes  5j  ^  S^lj-  <"^d  often  double  that 
strength. 

Essence  of  Senna  varies  nearly  as  much,  one  of  our  first  makers  of  this 
class  of  compounds  affirming,  that  the  infusion  cannot  be  concentrated 
more  than  one-fourth  without  deterioration,  and  other  houses  generally 
sending  it  out  at  5J  to  5vij  of  the  Infusion.  Tlie  same  objections  extend 
to  the  whole  of  the  concentrated  infusions  when  they  are  prescribed  la 
their  concentrated  states  as  liquors,  as  we  see  commonly  in  prescriptions, 
Liquor  Bhei,  Liquor  Sarse,  Liquor  Gentianae,  &c.,  and  though  it  may  not 
be  of  any  importance  when  they  are  used  as  concentrated  infusions,  and 
diluted  each  according  to  their  degree  of  concentration,  it  becomes  most 
important  when  they  are  used  in  the  concentrated  state,  that  they  should 
be  of  a  recognized  and  definite  strength. 

The  liquor  or  Fluid  Magnesia,  Essence  of  Camphor,  Tincture  of 
Quinine,  and  many  like  preparations  are  equally  variable  from  the  same 
reason.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  many  others,  but  these  remarks  are 
only  penned  in  the  hope  of  inducing  discussion,  and  eliciting  the  opinions 
of  older  and  more  exx>erienced  members  as  to  the  best  and  most  desirable 
amongst  the  many  unauthorized  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  these 
compounds.  In  a  paper  by  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
Tol.  i.,  page  455,  is  the  following  remark:  '*  Uniformity  in  the  preparation 
of  medicines  being  the  great  desideratum,  it  is  obvious  that  if  any  im- 
provement in  a  recogniz^  formula  be  found  desirable,  the  fact  should  be 
made  known." 

It  must  needs  be  donbly  important  for  ensuring  uniformity,  that 
when  no  recognized  formula  exists,  the  best  and  most  extensively  known 
should  be  usecL 

Chdtenham,  Jan,  13,  1851. 
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TO  THK  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHARMACBimCAL  JOUBHAJL. 

Dear  Sir,~I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  two  accompanying 
specimens  of  gutta  pereha.  One  of  them  is  a  piece  of  the  first  sam^ 
which  was  sent  over  to  this  country  in  its  raw  state,  and  which  you  were 
then  kind  enough  to  give  me.  The  manufactured  piece  (part  of  a  small 
hunting-whip),  I  had  sent  to  me  as  a  curiosity  firom  India  a  fbw  months 
earlier.  Ton  will  perceive  that  both  of  them,  and  jMurticuiarly  the  murn- 
factured  specimen,  are  decomposed,  and  in  a  crumbling  fHable  state 
resembling  chalk.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  analysis  Si  the  materiaL 

Ton  will,  I  think,  be  doing  a  great  service  by  calling  attention  to  this 
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defect,  as  the  sabstance  is  now  beooming  of  such  imiTenul  use,  par^cnlarly 
as  a  substitute  for  lead,  in  pipes,  cisterns,  &c.  I  had  been  half  persuaded 
into  the  belief  that  gutta  perdia  pipes  and  mft  water  were  the  acme  of 
sanitary  xefomL  Belieye  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Jaxwgry  15^,  1851.  H  F. 

[We  have  mentioned  the  above  circumstance  to  a  manufacturer  of  gutta 
percha,  who  states  that  he  has  not  met  wich  any  similar  case  of  decom- 
position.   The  subject  req^uires  further  investigation. — ^£d.] 

ON  KOTTSSO. 


TO  THB  XDITOB  OF  THE  FHASBCACBUTIGAL  JOUSKAL. 

Sib, — The  variety  of  remedies  that  have  at  different  times  been  proposed 
for  the  cure  of  tape- worm,  sufficiently  attest  their  invalidity ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  to  what  serious  affections  the  presence  of  these  parasitic 
animals  gives  rise,  it  is  incumbent,  if  only  on  the  score  of  humanity,  to 
investigate  every  new  proposal  made  for  their  eradication  from  the  human 
f^ame,  and  to  test  in  the  most  imprejiidiced  manner  the  means  put  forth 
to  effect  this  desirable  purpose. 

To  Dr.  Pereira  the  merit  is  due  of  having,  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  for  July,  1850,  directed  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession 
to  the  anthelmintic  properties  of  the  Brayera  Anthelmintica,  or  as  it  is 
more  commonly  known,  the  jToimso. 

In  Abyssinia,  as  in  other  Eastern  countries,  worms  are  known  to  con- 
stitute a  disease  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  Eousso  has  there  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  upwards  of  200  years ; 
yet  it  has  not  been  until  lately  employed  elsewhere,  and  from  the  ex- 
travagant price  at  which  alone  it  can  be  obtained  in  France,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  chance  of  our  deriving  any  satisfactory  information  on 
the  subject.  Desirous  of  testing  the  value  of  the  Eousso  as  a  remedy  for 
tape-worm,  and  having  lately  received  from  my  correspondent  at  Aden 
an  ample  supply  for  this  purpose,  I  beg  to  state  through  the  medium  of 
your  publication,  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  present  the  remedy  to  the 
physicians  of  our  medical  hospitals  and  charities,  that  its  qualities  may 
be  fairly  ascertained  previous  to  my  obtaining  a  larger  supplv.  In  Paris 
I  find  the  Kousso  is  still  held  in  estinmtion,  and  the  first  trials  of  it  were 
made  in  1847.  Few  trials  have  been  made  in  this  country ;  and  these 
are  described  in  the  Medical  Times,  and  the  Lancet,  as  having  been  made 
by  Drs.  Todd,  Budd,  and  GuU.  It  has  also  been  snccessfully  employed 
by  Dr.  Inglis,  of  Halifax. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Savobt. 

[Mr.  Yaughan,  the  port-surgeon  of  Aden,  has  also  discovered  '^konsso  " 
in  the  bazaar  of  that  place.  The  sample  which  he  has  sent  to  this  country 
has  a  slight  smell  of  the  goat-skin  in  which  it  has  oome  over,  but  is  other- 
wise of  good  qoality.— ^] 

POISONING  BY,  AND  ADULTERATION  OF,  THE  POWDER  OF 

NUX-VOMICA. 

A  Touwo  man  of  the  name  ef  W^piam  Wren  has  been  committed  for 
trial,  charged  with  attempting  to  poison  a  family  at  Millbrook,  near  South- 
aonpton,  on  December  26,  1850.  The  poison,  on  examination,  turned  out 
to  be  the  powder  of  nnx-vomica,  which  had  been  introduced  into  mUk. 
Daring  the  examination  to  which  tlie  powder  was  subjected  in  order  to 
ancrtain  its  natvre^  it  was  foond  that  the  nnx-vomica  powder  of  which  the 
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bulk  of  the  poison  was  made  up,  was  adulterated  with  guaiacum-wood 
dust,  which  had,  doubtless,  been  introduced  at  the  drug-miU. 

In  colour  and  odour,  as  well  as  in  bitter  taste,  the  powder  agreed  with 
nux-Tomica.  Wlien  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  the  luiirs  which 
are  attached  to  the  testa  or  outer  seed-coat  of  nux-vomica  (see  Pereira's 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  1480,  fig.  313,  3d.  edit., 
1851)  were  very  distinct  On  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  the  powder, 
instead  of  immediately  assuming  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour  (as  is  the 
case  with  pure  nux- vomica  powder),  became  bluish -green  (owing  to  the 
presence  of  guaiacum),  but  which  soon  clianged  to  orange-yellow. 

We  subjoin  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dayman  the  surgeon,  and  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Taylor:— 

Henry  Dayman^  Esq.,  examined — I  am  a  surgeon,  residing  at  Millbrook. 
On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  December,  I  met  William  Barnes,  the  constable, 
in  the  village  of  Millbrook,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  accom- 
panied me  to  my  house,  where  I  saw  William  Groves  with  a  blue  jug  in 
his  hand.  They  both  went  into  my  study  with  me.  The  jug  contained  a 
fluid  resembling  milk.  I  poured  the  whole  contents  into  a  basin.  I  then 
re-poured  the  larger  portion  from  the  basin  back  into  the  jug,  and  kept 
the  smaller  portion,  together  with  the  sedimentary  deposit.  I  poured  the 
deposit  and  the  milk  I  liad  retained  into  an  eight-ounce  bottle.  Barnes 
and  Groves  then  left,  taking  wiih  them  the  jug  and  that  which  was  poured 
back  into  it  by  us.  That  same  day  I  separated  the  sediment  from  the  fluid 
which  was  in  the  eight-ounce  bottle.  I  submitted  the  sediment  to  the 
process  of  washing,  and  filtering,  and  drying.  Tliat  process  occupied  me 
from  that  day  until  the  30th  of  i3ecember,  on  which  day  I  put  the  powder 
into  an  ounce  bottle,  and  the  fluid  into  an  eight-ounce  bottle.  On  Tuesday, 
the  3 1  St,  I  took  both  these  bottles  to  London,  and  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Guy's  Hospital.  The  deposit  and  the  fluid  were 
kept  in  my  possession,  under  lock  and  key,  from  the  time  that  I  received 
them,  until  I  handed  them  over  to  Dr.  I^aylor.  On  Sunday,  the  29th  of 
December,  I  procured  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Jeeves,  chemist,  of  Kast  Street, 
Southampton,  a  portion  of  powder,  which  Mr.  Clisby,  his  assistant, 
delivered  to  me  as  nux-vomica.  I  delivered  that  also  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Taylor. 

Alfred  Swayne  Taylor,  Esq.,  deposed-— I  am  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy's  Hospital.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  31st  of  December,  I  received  from  Mr.  Dayman  an  eight-ounce  bottle 
containing  milk,  and  an  ounce  bottle  containing  a  brown  powder,  part  of 
which  I  now  produce.  I  also  received  from  him  a  small  paper  packet, 
labelled  "  Nux- Vomica."  I  kept  these  articles  locked  up  in  a  private 
closet  until  the  following  morning,  January  1st.  I  then  commenced  the 
analysis  of  the  milk.  It  had  the  appearance  of  good  milk,  as  far  aa 
quality  was  concerned,  but  it  had  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  leaving  a  hot 
taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  I  distilled  a  portion  of  the  milk,  and 
tested  it  for  prussic  acid  and  other  volatile  poisons.  Tliere  were  no  vola- 
tile poisons  present.  I  applied  tests  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  milk 
for  mineral  poisons,  but  found  none.  I  allowed  the  milk  to  stand  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  then  found  deposited  in  it  a  small  quantity  of  brown 
alimentary  powder,  resembling  that  which  was  in  the  one-ounce  bottle. 
From  the  strong  bitter  taste,  and  the  appearance  of  the  powder,  I  sus- 
pected nux-vomica ;  and  on  applying  tests  I  found  that  the  milk  contained 
nux-Tomica,  mixed  with  the  dust  of  guaiacum  wood.  There  was  no  poison 
in  the  milk  except  nux-vomica ;  the  guaiacum  wood  gave  the  milk  the 
hot  taste.  I  next  analysed  the  powder  which  had  been  given  me  in  the 
ounce  bottle.  The  weight  of  the  powder  contained  in  the  bottle,  wlien 
thoroughly  dried,  was  52  grains.  I  tasted  this  powder,  and  applied 
yarioos  tests  to  it,    I  found  it  intensely  bitter,  and  rather  hot,  like  the 
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taste  of  the  milk.  The  chemical  tests  which  I  applied  to  it  showed  that 
it  was  composed,  in  a  great  part,  of  nux-Yomica,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
dust  of  guaiacum  wood.  From  20  grains  of  it  I  extracted  one-fifth  of  a 
grain  of  that  deadly  poison— strychnine.  That  is  the  essential  poisonous 
ingredient  of  nnx-vomica.  It  is,  therefore,  conclusive  to  my  mind  that 
the  powder  consisted  principally  of  nuz-yomica.  I  then  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  which  it  bore  to  the  guaiacum  wood ;  and  from 
the  action  of  tests  upon  it,  and  its  taste,  I  think  the  proportion  of  nuz- 
vomica  was  not  less  than  65  parts  out  of  100.  The  two  bottles  which  Mr. 
Dayman  delivered  to  me  contained  altogether  57  grains  of  a  brown 
powder,  of  which  37  grains  were,  in  my  opinion,  nux-vomica,  the  re- 
mainder being  guaiacum  wood  dust.  Thirty  grains  of  nux-vomica  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  death.  I  then  proceeded  to  analyse  the  powder  con- 
tained in  the  paper  packet  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Dayman.  I  found  that 
it  had  a  bitter  taste,  and  possessed  all  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
powder  contained  in  the  ounce  bottle.  It  consisted  of  nux-vomica  and 
guaiacum  dust.  That  is  an  unusual  mixture,  according  to  my  experience. 
The  adulteration  takes  place  in  the  drug-grinding,  and  the  chemist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  cost  of  nux-vomica  is  269.,  and  the  guaiacum 
wood  about  2s.  per  cwt.,  the  difference  being  in  favour  of  the  drug-grinder. 


BLOOMSBURY  COUNTY  COURT. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A  CHEMIST. 

This  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  John  Perkins,  of  Skinner  Street, 
Somers  Town,  against  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  of  the  same  street.  Chemist, 
for  ii^ury  alleged  to  have  resulted  to  plaintiff  from  the  effects  of  a  box  of 
pills  purchased  at  the  shop  of  the  defendant.  It  is  described  in  the  plaint 
as  *'  An  notion  on  toW,  for  that  the  defendant,  by  defendant's  servant, 
negligently  and  improperly  caused  to  be  sold  and  delivered  certain  drugs, 
or  medicines,  to  the  plaintiff,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  greatly  injured  in 
his  health  and  constitution,  and  has  sustained  damages  to  the  amount  of 
£50  ;  the  particulars  whereof  are  hereunto  annexed  : — 

£    s.  d. 
To  damages  on  account  of  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  to 

his  health  and  constitution,  and  on  account  of  pain  induced 

in  consequence  of  the  grievance  mentioned  in  the  plaint  note  30  10    0 
To  surgeon*s  bill  for  medicines  and  attendance  supplied  to 

plaintiff  during  his  illness  caused  by  said  grievance 10  10    0 

To  the  loss  of  three  weeks'  wages  during  the  said  illness  6    0    0 

To  wages  paid  to  a  man  to  act  for  the  plaintiff  during  his 

illness,  that  he  might  retain  his  situation  2    5    0 

To  board,  lodging,  and  wages  of  a  girl  employed  to  wait  on 

plaintiff  and  his  family  during  such  illness  0  15    0 

Total £50    0    0" 

Mr.  Dawson  (counsel)  and  Mr.  Pritchard  (solicitor)  conducted  the 
case  for  the  plamtiff.  The  defendant's  counsel  was  Mr.  Parry;  solicitor, 
Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd,  of  Milk  Street,  Cheapside. 

Bir.  Dawson,  before  opening  the  case,  requested  the  Judge  to  order  the 
witnesses  out  of  Court;  Mr.  Parry  objected,  and  after  some  discussion  the 
motion  was  overruled. 

Mr.  PerktM  (plaintiff)  sworn— On  Thursday,  the  7th  of  November, 
being  attacked  with  the  gout,  I  sent  to  defendant's  shop  for  some  aperient 
medicine.  Messenger  brought  a  box  containing  six  pills  (the  printed 
directions  on  the  box  were,  two  pills  every  other  night  for  three  nights, 
afterwards  two  at  bed-time  when  occasion  requires);  a  rerbal  message 
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▼as  sent  with  the  pills,  tIz.,  that  two  were  to  be  taken  directly,  and  twf> 
at  bed-time,  and  repeated  after  the  interral  of  a  day.  I  took  the  two 
doses  as  directed,  and  in  the  morning  was  mudi  worse,  face  swelled, 
mouth  sore,  teeth  loose.  The  pills  had  not  acted  as  an  aperient  Had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking^  aperient  medicine  for  the  gout,  which  usnaily 
cured  me  in  two  or  three  days,  without  taking  me  fnm  my  work.  Oa 
this  occasion  I  was  disabled  from  work  for  three  weeks.  Defendant 
offered  to  send  a  medical  man,  charging  nothing  for  advice,  but  snpplying 
the  medicine ;  this  I  declined.  Was  unable  to  eat  for  several  days,  was 
obliged  to  employ  a  nurse  (Bt  1«.  6«L  a  week  and  her  board)  to  wait 
on  me.  1  lost  two  guineas  a  week  by  being  disabled  from  work  ;  nurse 
about  15«.;  and  Mr.  Popham's  bill  for  medictd  attendance  was  ten  guineas. 

Crofts-excanined — ^IMdnot  tell  the  messenger  to  say  die  medicine  was 
wanted  for  gout,  but  ordered  aperient  medicine  ;  messenger  knew  I  had 
the  gout.  Mr.  Popham  did  not  introduce  me  to  the  solicitors,  Messrs. 
Pritchard  and  Co.  Had  heard  that  they  were  Tery  dever.  Mr.  Popham 
did  not  adrise  me,  but  told  me  I  could  not  do  better.  Cannot  recollect 
who  introduced  them.  Had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  solicitors 
before. 

Jamet  I^ench—l  am  a  friend  of  last  witness.  Went  to  Mr.  Walker^s 
shop ;  asked  to  see  Mr.  Walker ;  said  I  wanted  some  opening  medicine  for 
a  person  who  had  the  gout.  The  assistant  said  be  had  pills  ready  prepared, 
which  he  recommended,  price  6d.  a  box ;  took  half  a  box  and  paid  3d!. 
Did  not  observe  the  printed  direction,  but  asked  how  they  were  to  be 
taken ;  was  told,  two  directly,  two  at  night,  omit  a  night  and  take  two 
the  next  night  I  gave  the  pills  to  i^aintiff  and  some  coffee.  He  had  a 
hard  matter  to  swallow  them ;  his  face  was  swelled  and  his  neck  awry. 
He  was  in  bed.  On  Sunday  I  went  to  Mr.  Walker's^  and  saw  his  assistant, 
who  asked  if  plaintiff  was  better.  I  said  no»  much  worse,  and  described 
his  state.  He  said  the  pills  were  acting  on  his  system.  He  offered  to 
send  a  clever  medical  man  who  attended  at  the  shop  at  twelve  every 
morning.  It  would  cost  him  nothing  but  the  price  of  the  medidneSy 
which  he  would  send  him. 

Cross-examined — Plaintiff  objected.  Plaintiff's  mouth  was  not  sore 
when  he  took  the  first  dose  of  the  pills.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  sore  at  that  time.  I  had  got  into  the  Sunday  morning  statement  too 
soon.  I  did  not  give  him  any  pills  except  the  first  dose.  Made  a  mistake 
when  I  said  that  he  had  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  pills.  Cannot  account 
for  the  mistake,  but  am  not  accustomed  to  give  evidence  in  Court  It 
was  on  Sunday  that  his  face  was  swelled  and  he  had  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. 

W,  H.  Popham,  surgeon  to  the  parish— I  attended  plaintiff  on  the  10th  of 
November.  Found  him  excessively  salivated;  he  gave  me  two  pills, 
which  I  analysed,  and  obtained  1^  grains  of  ciUomel  from  a  pill  and  a  half; 
there  might  have  been  more,  but  I  was  not  very  exact  as  to  the  quantity. 
Obtained  the  calomel  by  sublimation.  Calomel  would  be  injurious  for 
the  kind  of  gout  which  Mr.  Perkins  had.  It  might  be  useful  in  some 
cases  where  the  liver  was  congested,  but  not  generally.  The  effects  of 
mercury  in  excess  are  very  serious,  and  may  last  for  years.  The  pills  In 
question  would  be  likely  to  produce  ^e  efl^ts  described. 

Cross-examined — Cannot  recollect  in  my  own  practice  such  a  case  of 
salivation  occurring  unexpectedly.  When  salivation  occurs  I  check  it  by 
proper  treatment  I  consider  calomel  not  good  for  gout.  Some  prac- 
titioners recommend  it,  others  not  I  am  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  Cannot  recollect  how  long  :  am  sure  it  is  more  than  four 
years.*  My  brother  keeps  a  shop,  in  which  I  have  an  interest,  in  tlie  same 

•  The  date  is  1847. 
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■treet  in  whkh  Mr.  Walker  U?e8.  I  am  not  on  bad  terma  with  Mr. 
Walker,  nor  on  good  tenna.  Mr.  Walker  has  taken  a  dislike  to  me  on 
aoconnt  of  a  poMt-morUm  examination  of  a  child  which  had  died  after 
taking  medicine  from  Mr.  Walker's  shop.  Did  not  charge  Mr.  Walker 
with  poisoning  the  child,  but  refused  to  sign  the  certificate  of  death.  Said 
the  child  was  aflected  bj  opioin  before  I  saw  the  bottle  with  Mr.  Walker's 
name  on  it  in  the  room.  I  do  not  recollect  what  was  the  verdict.  I 
know  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution,  who  are  attorneys  to  the  Medical 
Protection  Society.  I  introduced  Mr.  Fritchard  to  the  sister  of  ISx, 
Peridna  :  also  furnished  him  with  eridenoe  and  the  names  of  witnesses. 
I  fieqnently  administer  a  calomel  pill  of  four  or  fire  grains  with  a  black 
draught.  Calomel  is  composed  of  one  proportion  of  mercury  and  one  of 
ddorine.  Gorroeive  sublimate  only  contains  Haifa  propordanal  ofekloriM ; 
it  is  stronger  than  calomel  I  did  not  find  any  scammony  in  the  pills,  bat 
cannot  swear  that  there  was  none.  Mr.  Parry — Would  a  pill  containing 
a  grain  of  calomel,  a  grain  and  half  of  scammony,  a  grain  of  rhubarb,  and 
some  castile  soap,  act  as  an  aperient  ? — I  think  the  quantity  of  scammony 
insufBcient.  At  least  three  grains  should  be  taken.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  a  Treatise  on  Gout  by  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  White.  I  was  not  aware 
that  he  recommended  for  the  gout  a  piU  similar  in  composition  to  the  one 
sold  by  Mr.  Walker  (looking  at  the  prescription  in  the  book)  ;  but  that 
contains  aloes,  which  would  carry  off  the  calomd.  Mr.  Parry — ^Which  ia 
the  stronger  purgative,  aloes  or  scammony  ? — Scammony.  I  kept  a 
Chemist's  shop  before  X  became  a  medical  man.  I  supplied  patent  medi- 
cines; in  that  case  the  Chemist  is  not  responsible  for  tiie  result;  but  if  he 
prepares  the  medicine  himself  he  is. 

Mr,  WilAmatm,  surgeon — ^Never  saw  plaintiff  or  defendant  until  now. 
I  keep  an  open  surgery,  am  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but 
not  a  Licentiate  of  the  Hall.  I  prescribe  for  the  poor,  and  the  medidnea 
are  prepared  in  my  surgery  by  competent  assistants.  Would  not  have 
g^ven  such  pills  as  Mr.  Walker  ftimished  without  seeing  the  patient.  I 
consider  them  improper  for  gout. 

Crost-examined — It  is  common  for  Chemists  to  sell  aperient  and  other 
pUls,  with  which  I  believe  many  persons  are  poisoned.  I  keep  several 
kinds  of  pills  ready  made,  and  ask  questions  as  to  the  age,  sex,  &c., 
before  supplying  any  medicine.  My  assistants  would  prescribe  for  gout, 
slating  at  the  same  time  that  the  patient  ought  to  be  seen. 

WUiutm  Wall  called,  but  not  in  attendance.  This  dosed  the  case  for 
the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Party  appealed  to  the  Judge,  asking  whether  any  case  had  been 
proved?  He  maintained  that  there  was  no  case  for  the  jury.  The 
Judge  admitted  that  there  was  certainly  no  evidence  of  negligence  or 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The  only  question  was^  whether 
it  be  legal  for  a  Chemist  to  keep  such  pills  ready  prepared,  and  to  supply 
the  same,  he  not  being  a  medical  practitioner  ?  Mr.  Parry — That  is  a 
point  of  law.  The  Judge — The  plaintiff  may  elect  between  taking  a  non- 
suit, with  the  option  of  a  new  trial,  or  allowing  the  case  to  go  to  the 
jury.  After  some  discussion  the  plaintiff's  counsel  consented  to  take  a 
nonsuit    The  costs  were  fixed  at  £6  17«.  5dL 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  PICROTOXINE. 

BT  DR.  R.  XO&TIMBB  OLOVBR. 

TsB  author  commenced  by  detailing  seven  experiments,  the  animals 
experimented  on  being  dogs,  a  she-ass,  a  pigeon,  a  ftrog,  a  rabbit,  and  a 
gold-fish.    The  results  in  each  experiment,  and  the  pott-mortem  appear- 
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anoes,  irere  alike — ^namdy,  retrograde  moTements,  thown  in  a  slight  de- 
gree by  conynlsive  twitches  of  the  eye,  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  back- 
wards, and,  in  an  extreme  degree,  by  a  regular  forced  retrogression,  saliva- 
tion, and  general  tremors,  bloody  stools,  laborious  breathing,  rapid  action 
of  the  heart,  and  opisthotonos.  The  autopsies  revealed  tottd  extinction  of 
the  muscular  irritability,  with  great  heat  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  ther- 
mometer rising  to  1 15  degrees  ;  irritability  of  heart,  more  so  of  the  auricles 
than  of  the  yentricles,  both  cavities  being  distended  with  black  fluid 
blood  ;  the  lungs  slightly  congested ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  showing 
marks  of  irritation ;  great  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
especially  the  lower  portions,  the  cerebellum,  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  much  bloody  serum  in  the  yentricles. 
The  dose  of  picrotoxine  given  to  the  dogs  varied  from  one  to  two  scruples  ; 
to  the  ass,  100  grains  ;  to  the  pigeon,  four  grains  ;  to  the  frog,  five  grains; 
and  to  the  rabbit,  ten  grains  ;  five  grains  were  placed  in  the  water  con- 
taining the  gold-fish,  but  the  picrotoxine  is  very  insoluble  in  water.  In 
all  these  experiments  it  was  either  given  by  the  mouth,  or  inserted  under 
the  skin  of  the  axilla  or  groin.  The  author  next  proceeded  to  compare 
the  results  of  his  experiments  with  those  made  by  M.  Flourens  in  the  re- 
moval of  various  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
and  cerebellum.  The  resemblance,  he  remarked,  was  very  striking.  To 
prove  this,  a  quotation  was  made  from  Cuvier's  report  to  the  Institute,  on 
Flourens'  experiments,  and  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  by  the 
author  as  the  legitimate  deductions  from  the  results  of  his  experiments: 
1.  Picrotoxine  has  the  power  of  determining  peculiar  movements  and 
effects  very  similar  to  those  described  by  M.  Flourens  as  resulting  from 
sections  of  the  cerebellum,  and  perhaps  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that  the  animals  in  liis  experiments  were  blind 
until  just  before  death,  if  then,  as  in  the  cases  where  Flourens  cut  away 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  iris  was  certainly  in  some  cases  contrac- 
tile, until  the  symptoms  became  very  severe,  when  the  pupil  was  enor- 
mously dilated.  2.  Picrotoxine  also  acts  powerfully  on  the  spinal  cord, 
and  generally  is  a  narcotico-acrid  poison.  3.  It  is  not  one  of  those  active 
principles,  so  very  energetic,  that  is  to  say,  in  such  small  doses,  like  conia, 
aoonitina,  &c.,  although  a  most  terrible  poison.  4.  The  animal  tempera- 
ture was  much  increased  in  some  of  these  experiments,  forming  in  this 
respect  a  great  contrast  with  some  facts  Dr.  Glover  observed  several 
years  ago,  showing  the  great  diminution  of  temperature  undergone  by 
animals  slowly  poisoned  by  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  defiant  gas, 
chloroform,  bromoform,  &c.  How  far  the  increase  of  temperature  was 
owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  he  would  not  decide.  The 
peculiar  movements  caused  by  picrotoxine.  Dr.  Glover  thought,  were 
neither  reflex  nor  voluntary,  but  should  be  considered  a  third  kind  of 
motion  ;  and  he  stated,  with  respect  to  the  cui  bono  of  his  experiments, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  investigate,  often  without  a  direct  reference  to  that 
in  the  first  instance.  Everthing  that  is  true  generally  finds  some  useful 
direction.  When  he,  some  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
physiological  properties  of  chloroform,  then  scarcely  known,  who  would 
have  supposed  it  likely  to  be  in  such  general  use  ? 

The  discussion  which  ensued  had  x^eference  chiefly  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  substance  denominated  by  the  author  "  picrotoxine."  In  the 
absence  of  any  definite  account  of  its  nature  and  constituents,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  experiments  were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was  argued,  however,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  experiments  were  on  every  occasion  so  uniform  in  respect  to  their 
results,  that  it  was  clear  they  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  valuable 
additions  to  our  knowledge,  though  Dr.  Glover  had  omitted  to  give  a  de* 
account  of  the  substance  wi&  which  he  had  experimented.    He  had 
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stated  also  to  the  secretarj,  Dr.  Cogswell,  that  the  plcrotoxine  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Morson— a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity.  The  discussion 
afterwards  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  spedflc  effects  of  the  poison,  as 
CYidenced  by  the  experiments,  but  no  speaker  had  had  any  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  Towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  President,  in 
allusion  to  the  very  great  increase  of  nervons  diseases  of  late  years  in 
England,  inquired  whether  the  circumstance  might  in  anyway  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  the  staple  beyerage,  beer,  being  much  adulterated 
by  cocculus  Indicus,  the  plant  whence  picrotoxine  was  obtained  ? — Lancet 
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The  Friday  evening  meetings  were  commenced  for  the  ensuing  season 
on  the  24th  of  January,  when  a  crowded  audience,  comprising  a  large 
number  of  the  learned,  scientific,  and  aristocratic  patrons  of  the  Institu- 
tion, were  attracted  by  the  announcement  of  Professor  Faraday's  intention 
to  explain  and  illustrate  his  recent  investigations  on  the  magnetic 
characters  and  relations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  We  have  already 
referred  to  this  subject  in  our  number  for  December  last,  in  a  slight  notice 
we  then  gave  of  the  Bakerian  lecture,  delivered  by  Mr.  Faraday,  before  the 
Boyal  Society,  on  the  28th  of  November,  but  we  were  unable,  on  that 
occasion,  to  enter  into  any  details. 

Mr.  Faraday  commenced  by  stating,  that  three  years  ago  he  had 
observed  a  marked  difference  between  oxygen  and  other  gases  when 
brought  under  powerfol  magnetic  influence,  and  these  observations  were 
published  at  the  time.  He  had  foimd  oxygen  to  be  sensibly  attracted  to 
the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  subject  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention 
since  that  time,  and  had  acquired  increased  interest  from  its  apparent 
connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  magnetism.  A  French 
philosopher,  M.  Becquerel,  had  also  been  engaged  in  the  same  field  of 
research,  and  although  they  had  not  both  pursued  the  same  path,  and  were 
not  either  of  them  aware  of  the  other's  results,  yet  they  had  arrived  at 
similar  conclusions. 

Having  explained  the  difference  in  the  manifestations  of  the  force  in 
different  bodies  which  are  described  as  magnetic,  and  having  referred  to 
the  loadstone  as  affording  an  instance  of  one  kind  of  magnetic  body,  and  a 
piece  of  soft;  iron  another  kind,  he  represented  the  magnetism  of  oxygen 
as  being  analogous  to  the  latter ;  that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  magnetic  by 
induction,  but  does  not  permanently  retain  the  properties  which  are  thus 
developed  when  the  induction  has  ceased. 

To  show  the  magnetic  properties  of  oxygen,  a  small  soap-bubble  was 
blown  with  oxygen  gas  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  to  which  a  bladder  of 
oxygen  was  attached,  and  the  bubble  bdng  brought  near  to  the  pointed 
pole  of  the  magnet,  was  attracted  to  it.  Nitrogen  presented  no  such 
phenomenon.  This  experiment  was  varied  by  substituting  for  the  soap- 
bubbles  small  bubbles  of  glass,  filled  with  the  gases.  The  two  poles  of 
the  magnet  were  connected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron  cut  into  the 
form  of  an  hour-glass,  the  points  of  junction  being  very  small  and  in- 
capable of  carrying  the  whole  of  the  force,  which,  therefore,  passed  through 
the  space  surrounding  the  two  cones.  This  space  formed  the  field  of 
magnetic  force  in  which  the  effects  were  developed. 

In  operating  upon  the  ^ases  enclosed  in  the  glass  bubbles,  two  bubbles 
of  equal  size,  one  containing  oxygen  and  the  other  nitrogen,  were  sus- 
pended from  the  ends  of  a  copper  wire,  one  on  each  side  of  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  conical  connecting  piece  of  the  magnet,  and  the  wire  thus 
carrying  the  two  bubbles  was  attadied  to  a  slender  beam  suspended  by  a 
few  filaments  of  coooon  silk,  with  perfect  freedom  of  lateral  motion.    The 
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two  bubbles  were  thus  placed  tinder  predsdjr  similar  oonditioDs,  ezoepUng 
as  regarded  the  contained  gases,  and  on  brii^^ing  them  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnetic  force,  the  bubble  containing  oxygen  was  instantlj  drawn 
towards  the  poles.  Mr.  Faraday  stated  that  he  had  estimated  the  amount 
of  force  thus  exerted  to  be  equal  to  die  tenth  of  a  grain  for  one-third  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  oxygen,  witii  his  magnet.  Nitrogen  was  found  to  be 
neither  attracted  nor  repelled,  being  in  this  respect  similar  to  a  ▼acuons 
space. 

The  influence  of  heat  on  the  magnetism  of  magnetic  bodies  was  in  the 
next  place  illustrated.  A'piece  of  iron,  on  being  heated  to  redness,  was 
shown  to  be  entirely  depriyed  of  the  property  of  attraction  by  a  magnet, 
which  property  it  gradually  regained  as  the  temperature  was  reduced. 
The  magnetism  of  oxygen  was  also  shown  to  be  similarly  affected  by  heat, 
while  nitrogen  romain^  neiitral  at  all  temperatures. 

The  application  of  these  results  for  the  explanation  of  yariations  in  the 
intensity  of  atmospheric  magnetism  was  reserved  for  a  future  communica- 
tion, to  be  made  on  the  llth  of  ApriL 


NOTXOB8    or   BOOKS. 


Tub  Book  of  Natuu,  an  ElemenJUury  Introduction  to  ^  Sciences  of 
PhjfsicSf  Astronomy^  Chemiatry,  Mineralogy^  Crealogy,  Botany^  PJ^suJom, 
and  Zoology.  By  Frdbdbich  Sghobdleb,  Fh.  £>.,  Professor  of  uie 
Natural  Scienoes  at  Worms,  and  formerly  Assistant  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Giessen.  Edited  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition  by 
Hknrt  Mbdlock,  F.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry. — Part  L— Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry.  John  J. 
Griffin  &  Co.,  58,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  London;  and  Richard 
Griffin  &  Ca,  Glasgow.    Pp.267. 

The  Germans  hare  erer  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  do  not 
disdain  to  bestow  both  pains  and  learning  on  the  edification  and  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  The  Orbit  SenenaKnm  Pfctet  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  is  a 
curious  example  of  early  illustrated  books,  and  contains  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  techniod  information,  rendered  plain  to  the  youthful 
student  by  numerous  wood  engravinga  of  a  graphic  and  descriptiye  cha- 
racter. This  work  was,  howerer,  littie  moore  than  a  catalogue^  and  we 
only  advert  to  it  on  account  of  its  presenting  a  fair  index  of  the  beginning 
of  that  stream  of  knowledge  which  has  since  flowed  to  us  from  that  source. 

The  translate  works  of  Liebig,  Kopp,  MiiUer,Gmelin,  and  Mohr,  have 
tended  considerably  to  enrich  the  stores  of  uaefiil  information  ;  they  are, 
however,  for  tiie  most  part  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  only  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  respective  branches  of  sdenoe  therein  treated; 
there  still  ^dsted  a  want  of  suitable  elementaiy  works  on  most  of  the 
subjects  illustrated  in  tiie  Book  of  Natore^  and  we  therefore  gladly 
'  welcome  the  means  which  supplies  that  defioiency. 

The  fact  of  Schoedler's  Book  of  Nature  having  already  passed  through 
five  editions  in  Germany,  renders  a  critical  review  of  the  work  almost 
unnecessary. 

The  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  physics  occupies  100  pages  ;  astro- 
nomy sixty  ipages  ;  and  chemistry  100  pages.  It  is  this  last  subject 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  our  province,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  find  that  this  branch  of  science  has,  equally  with  its  important  allies, 
been  treated  in  a  judicious,  though  we  think  somewhat  too  oonciie  a 
manner.  The  English  editor,  whilst  preserving  the  substance  of  the 
original,  has  added  much  information  derived  from  his  own  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  treated,  thus  enhancing  the  value  of  the  work  and 
adaptmg  it  to  the  English  reader.    We  hope  that  when  a  new  edition  is 
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oalled  for,  each  of  the  yariong  departments  will  be  published  separately, 
and  that  atiU  more  niuneroos  additions  will  be  made  to  the  original  text ; 
ahoold,  however,  the  general  reader  be  disappointed  at  not  finding  each 
particular  subject  as  folly  developed  as  he  would  wish,  we  would  refer 
Mm  to  the  modest  statement  of  the  author  at  the  coaclnsion  of  the  treatise 
on  Chemistry: — ^^Our  aim  is  not  to  supersede  more  elaborate  chemical 
works  ;  and  to  those  who  study  this  scienoe  for  professional,  artistic,  or 
manu&cturing  purposes,  or  even  as  amateurs,  and  wish  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  diemical  changes  and  chemical  laws,  we  recom- 
mend the  study  of  the  many  excellent  works  in  our  own  and  other 
languages." 

We  cordially  wish  thesame  success  to  the  Book  of  Nature  in  its  English 
dress  as  has  attended  its  publication  in  the  original,  believing  it  to  be  a 
work  which  few  inteiligent  families  will  be  without,  and  whi^  the  head 
of  eveiy  school  will  find  well  adapted  to  form  a  class-book  for  his  pupils. 

Thb  London  and  Frovinciai.  Mjesicai.  Dibeciobt  tor  1851.  John 
Camrchill, Princes  Street, Soho.    Pp.606. 

This  is  the  sixth  annual  edition  of  the  work.  In  some  of  the  early 
editions  complaints  were  made  respecting  a  few  accidental  inaccuracies, 
arising  chiefly  ftom  the  inattention  of  those  who  neglected  to  answer  the 
circular  of  inquiry  issued  by  the  editor.  By  the  anangements  now 
adopted,  we  beUeve  these  defects  are  remoTed,  and  the  present  is  the  most 
accurate  record  which  has  appeared.  The  woxk  is  so  much  in  use,  that  the 
edition  of  last  year  was  out  <»  print  long  before  the  demand  was  supplied. 
It  has  become  as  indispensable  to  those  whom  it  oonoems,  as  the  Ccmrt 
Ovide  to  tiie  fiishionable  world 

Iatehabt  jbMD  Scuurriyic  Rbqibtbr  and  Almanack  vok  1851.  By 
J.W.G.GirrcB,MJELC.&,&c  London:  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet  Street 
12mo.    Pp.  212. 

This  is  a  pocket-book  which  we  have  regularly  noticed  for  several 
years.  It  sustains  the  reputation  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  comprising  as 
it  does  a  great  amount  of  information,  chiefly  scientific,  in  a  very  small 
space.  Among  the  new  matter  we  may  notice  some  practical  hints 
on    Photography,  articles  on  Zoology   and  Botany,  and  an  improved 

Haut-Ybablt  Abstbact  op  thb  Hbdvcal  Scienobs.  By  Dr.  Ranking. 
Vol.  xiL    July — ^December,  1850.    8to,  pp.  365.    John  ChurdiiU. 

The  London  Medicai.  Examiner,  Monthly  Betibw,  and  Statistical 
Journal  of  Practical  Medicinb.  No.  10.  London  :  Palmer  and  Son. 

Qiteen'b  College,  Cork. — Facultt  of  Medicine,  1850-51.  Introductory 
Address  on  Medtecd  EAieathn,  By  Alexander  Plemino,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 
8V0,  pp.  30.    Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith. 

This  address  contains  excellent  advice  for  students.  The  author  forcibly 
points  out  the  folly  of  aiming  at  a  low  standard  of  qualificalion,  under  the 
idea  that  the  diploma  examination  is  the  final  ordeal.  There  is  a  subse- 
quent examination  in  which  the  public  are  the  examiners,  and  those  who 
shirk  their  studies  and  trust  to  the  '^  grinder"  for  passing  the  first,  may 
expect  to  be  **  plucked**  at  the  second— that  is  to  say,  when  they  commence 
practice.  The  same  remark  applies  to  pharmaceutical  students.  The 
college  examination  is  only  the  threshold  by  which  the  student  enters  the 
profession  ;  the  end  to  which  he  should  aspire  is  success  in  after-life,  which 
must  chiefly  depend  on  his  own  proficiency. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anonymous  Commwucatums, — We  are  obliged  again  to  remind  our  readeiB 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  anonymous  communications  are  inadmissible  either 
for  insertion  or  for  reply.  A  statement  which  depends  for  its  value  on  its 
truth  is  worthless  unless  authenticated,  by  the  name,  confidentially  or  other- 
wise. With  regard  to  anonymous  enquirers  we  make  this  exception — where  the 
information  sought  is  of  a  practical  nature,  or  likely  to  instruct  or  interest 
our  readers  generally,  we  sometimes  waive  the  objection.  But  when  the 
question  is  personal,  and  the  answer  would  possess  no  interest  except  to  the 
enquirer,  we  cannot  occupy  our  space  with  such  answers.  In  such  cases 
the  names  and  addresses  should  be  given,  and  answers  would  be  sent  by  post. 
A  Constant  Reader  (Selby)  was  jiut  answered  for  the  above  reason. 
W.  H.  L,  (Hull)  should  send  his  name. 

G.  T,  (Birmingham),  in  a  well -written  letter,  complains  of  the  effects  of 
the  depilatory  recommended  by  M.  Felix  Boudet,  which  he  tried  on  his 
chin,  and  he  states  that  it  removed  the  skin  but  not  the  beard,  causing  him 
much  pain  and  inconvenience. — [Those  who  use  depilatories  ought  to  be 
aware  that  great  care  is  requisite  in  their  application.  The  object  to  be 
attained  is  the  removal  of  the  hair  without  injury  to  the  skin ;  but  the  action 
of  all  depilatories  depends  on  their  caustic  properties,  and  if  applied  in- 
cautiously, or  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  they  destroy  both  hair  and  skin. 
We  think  M.  Boudet's  depilatory  more  safe  and  better  than  most  prepara- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  may,  m  some  ecuesj  supersede  the  use  of  the 
razor,  but  no  depilatory  is  adapted  for  the  removal  of  a  stiff  beard.] 

U,  X,  Y.  (Cheltenham). — Liquor  taraxaci  throws  down  a  deposit  which 
may  be  removed  by  decantation  or  filtering. 

A.  K,  (Ledbury). — The  author  of  the  paper  is  the  only  person  who  could 
answer  the  question. 

A  Country  Member  (Reading). — Barbados  aloes  having  a  blackish  colour, 
are  not  of  necessity  of  bad  quality,  although  the  liver  colour  is  preferred. 
The  variable  consistence  of  a  mass  made  according  to  the  same  formula 
most  likely  depends  on  the  aloes  being  sometimes  not  quite  dry. 
Hierapikra, — One  part  soccotrine  aloes,  two  parts  canella  alba. 
£,  W.  (Pontypool).— (1.)  Pharm.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  No.  11.^2.)  Mr.  Griffin, 
Baker  Street — (3.)  It  is  not  yet  known. 

J,  B.  (Falmouth). — A  patent  having  been  taken  out  for  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  or  compound,  if  any  person  can  prove  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  same  for  sale  prior  to  the  date  of  the  said  patent,  the  patent  is  void. 
A,  Z,  (Dover). — Stamp-duty  is  not  charged  upon  cattle  medicines. 
Mediciu  (Nottingham). — (1.)  The  tincture  would  not  be  sensibly  injured 
by  straining  it  through  a  tin  funnel,  although,  as  a  general  rule,  glass  or 
earthenware  should  be  use.d. — (2.)  Tincture  of  sesquidiloride  of  iron  con- 
tains some  free  acid  (see  Phillips's  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia). 
A  Novice^— {\,)  Walker's  Electrotype  Manipulation. — (2.)  Yes. 
Minmus, — (I.)  An  apprentice  must  pass  the  examinations  before  he  can 
be  admitted  a  member. — (2.)  Kinovic  acid  differs  firom  kinic  acid.    It  is 
obtained  from  a  different  species  of  cinchona. — (3.)  Yes. — (4.)  There  is  no 
test — (5.)  The  proposed  explanation  is  probably  correct 

JR.  /.  It.  O. — (1.)  Knotting  is  composed  of  red  lead  and  size. — (2.)  A 
good  porcelain  dish  may  be  used  in  preparing  phosphoric  acid,  but  when 
the  acid  is  much  concentrated  it  acts  on  glass  and  porcelain.--(3.)  The 
quantities  should  be  by  weight  when  not  otherwise  indicated.— (4  and  5.)  No. 
A  Country  Chemist — The  preparation  of  chloroform  has  been  so  amply 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  that  further  allusion  to  the  subject  is  unnecessary. 
J^ce/M.— Robinson  on  the  teeth. 

InstructioDS  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  tho  Journal,  to  Mr.  SmitiI,  17,  Bloomsburj 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EnrroB  (to  the  care  of  Mr.  Chuschill). 
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THE  COPYRIGHT  OF  A  PBARMACOP(EIA. 

It  is  reported  that  "  King  and  Queen^s  College  of  Fhysicinns  of 
Ireland"  has  assigned  its  interest  in  the  Dublin  PharmacopGeia  to  Dr. ' 
Apjohn,  who  has  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  bj  injunction 
against  all  those  who  shall  copy  the  work.   This  threat  isleyelled  against 
the  authors  of  Dispensatories  or  other  works  on  Materia  Medica,  con- 
taining the  formuue  of  the  three  colleges,  placed  in  juxtaposition  for  the 
conyenience  of  the  medical  practitioner,  the  dispensed,  and  the  student. 
We  have  heard  the  names  of  three  authors  who  are  already  singled 
out  for  attack.   We  understand  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men (Dr.  Neligan),  Dr.  Apjohn  served  him  with  a  notice  a  day  or 
two  before  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Medicines,  their 
Uses  and  Mode  of  Application,^  warning  him  not  to  commit  a  "  breach< 
of  the  law,"  in  introducing  the  alterations  or  additions  of  the  new^ 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  question  of  copyright  was  formerly  raised  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  in  reference  to  the  London  Pharmacopceia,' 
the  exclusive  publication  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Richard 
Phillips,  in  lieu  of  a  direct  pecuniary  consideration  for  his  services  in 
the  compilation  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Collier,  in  the  year  1836,  resisted  this  exclusive  richt,  and 
contended  that  the  employment  of  a  compiler  or  editor,  not  a  physician, 
however  qualified  he  might  be  as  a  Chemist,  was  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  charter  of  the  Collcjge,  and  he  publicly  avowed 
his  determination  to  defend  himself  against  any  injunction  which 
might  be  brought  against  him.  The  College,  however,  did  not 
deem  it  exj>edient  to  mstitute  proceedings,  and  Mr.  PhiUips  contented 
himself  with  the  advantage  which  priority  of  publication  and  the 
official  appointment  had  given  him.  We  think  he  acted  wisely  in  re- 
taining tne  proceeds  thus  realised,  which  amounted  to  a.  considerable 
sum,  instead  of  wasting  in  Law  that  which  he  had  earned  by  Physic. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  copy- 
right of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  Several  authors  have  re-pub- 
lisned  it  with  notes  and  commentaries,  and  it  has  been  amalgamated 
in  numerous  works  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  with  the  Phar- 
macopoeias of  the  other  two  colleges.  The  principle  of  free  trade  in 
Pharmacopoeias  has  therefore  be^  tacitly  recognized  by  the  London 
College  of  Physicians ;  and  when  we  consider  the  class  of  works  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  restrictive  policy — ^works  of  a  comprehensive 
nature,  and  most  important,  if  not  necessary,  to  the  student  and  the 
profession — it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  return  to  monopoly  would  be 
a  very  unpopular  measure ;  and  that  the  Dublin  College  would  not 
rise  in  the  public  estimation  by  making  such  an  attempt. 

We  also  doubt  the  legality  of  the  claim.    An  individual  is  pro- 
tected against  piracy  by  the  law  of  copyright,  and  the  justice  of  tibis 
E revision  is  unquestionable.    A  society,  or  public  body,  issuing  pub- 
cations  of  a  proprietary  character,  may  also  in  fairness  enjoy  tho 
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same  protection.  But  a  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  publishing  a 
Pharmacopoeia,  stands  on  different  ground.  The  work  is  issued  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Queen  in  Council  for  th£  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  compilation  and  publication  of  such  a  work  is  one  of  the  duties 
comprised  in  the  conditions  expressed  or  understood,  on  which  the 
Charter  is  held  and  the  Boyal  sanction  enjoyed ;  and  we  conceive 
that  from  the  day  that  a  Pharmacopoeia  sees  the  light,  it  is  public 
property.  Such  we  presume  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  eminent 
counsel,  before  whom,  it  is  reported.  Dr.  Apjohn  recently  laid  a  case ; 
for  the  opinion  received  was  so  unfavourable  that  no  further  proceed- 
ings have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Apjohn. 


THE  GEEAT  EXfflBrriON. 

7AILVRB  IN   THE  EXHIBITION   OF  DRUGS. 

In  a  former  number  we  announced  the  public  spirited  decision  of 
the  wholesale  drusnsts  of  London  to  lay  aside  those  purely  commercial 
considerations  whi^  usually  reign  on  ^  Change^  and  the  rivalry  which 
pervades  counting-houses,  and  to  send  in  a  series  of  specimens  repre« 
senting  the  state  of  the  drug  market,  not  individually,  but  as  a  contri- 
bution from  the  druggists  in  their  collective  capacity.  In  accordance 
with  this  decision  space  was  applied  for  and  granted. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  announced  the  fact,  and  in  order  to 
&cilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  a  pamphlet,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  various  specimens  which  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  exhibit,  arranged  in  scientific  order,  was  printed,  and  copies  of  it 
irere  forwarded  to  the  representatives  of  the  trade. 

Some  indulgence  was  granted  by  the  executive  Committee  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  sending  in  specimens  which,  from  their  nature,  might 
be  injured  in  appearance  by  exposure  during  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  Exhibition :  but  the  time  having  arrived  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  furnish  a  correct  list  of  the  specimens  to  be  sent  in,  an 
intimation  was  made  to  this  efi*ect.  At  this  late  period  a  difiiculty 
arose,  and  after  further  deliberation  among  the  parties  concerned,  we 
much  regret  to  state  that  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEDICINES  TO  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

We  have  before  us  the  scale  of  medicines  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  be  provided  to  merchant  vessels,  in  accordance  with  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Act,  which  was  passed  last  year.  It  is  issued  br 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  a  sheet,  and  is  also  contained  in  a  small  book 
by  Mr.  Wells,  F.B.C.S.,  with  explanatory  notes  and  instructions  as 
to  the  use  of  the  medicines,  and  the  treatment  of  various  disorders 
and  accidents. 

Nothing  is  more  difiicult  than  the  task  of  preparing  a  general  wsle 
of  the  remedies  likely  to  be  required  by  merchant  vessels,  sailing 
under  various  circumstances  to  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  ^  It  is 
impossible  to  guard  against  a  deficiency  m  some  instances,  without 
providing  a  supply  which  would  in  others  be  a  great  excess.    We 
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have,  therefore,  but  little  to  remark  respecting  tbe  general  selection 
and  (quantities  ordered.  There  is,  however,  ims  defect,  that  no  allu- 
sion 18  made  to  the  length  of  the  voyage  or  the  climate  (with  one 
exception  respecting  sulphate  of  quinine),  consequentlj  the  same  nro- 
▼ision  is  to  be  made  for  a  voyage  to  Norway,  Madeira,  or  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope. 

A  few  inaccuracies  appear  to  have  escaped  correction  in  the  little 
book.  Some  of  these  are  typographical— an  oz.  being  printed  instead 
of  lb.,  &c.  In  the  explanatory  notes,  adhesive  plaster  is  mentioned, 
with  directions  to  warm  it  before  application.  Macord^s  isinglass  plaster 
is  also  alluded  to.  In  the  oAcial  sheet,  oiled  silk  adhesive  plaster  is 
Hhe  only  kind  mentioned.  In  one  place  simple  ointment  (unguentum 
cetacei?)  is  ordered,  in  another  simple  cerate.  Does  this  mean 
ceratum  simplex  P.  L.  ?  These  are  two  quite  different  preparations. 
We  suspect  that  the  term  nitric  ether  is  intended  to  imply  spiiitus 
eiheris  nitrici.  The  pure  nitric  ether  would  be  unsuitable,  especially 
for  a  hot  climate.  Two  ounces  of  sponge  for  forty  men  or  upwards, 
would  be  rather  a  small  allowance,  in  case  of  accidents. 

There  is  one  clause  in  the  Act  which  is  deserving  of  especial  at- 
tention— 

**  66.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  person  who  sells  or  supplies  any  medi- 
cines, medicaments,  lime,  or  lemon-juice,  of  bad  quality,  for  the  use  of 
any  ship,  shall  for  each  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds." 

If  this  provision  is  to  be  strictly  enforced,  one  thin^  is  quite  cer- 
tain— some  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  merchant 
vessels  must  either  raise  their  prices,  or  live  upon  the  loss. 

The  little  book  before  us,  which  appears  to  have  a  kind  of  semi-official 
character,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S. 
Director-general  of  the  Medical  department  of  the  Navy,  &c.  It  con- 
tains an  Appendix  of  fourteen  pages  (small  type^  devoted  exclusively 
to  eulogiums  and  testimonials  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Bumett^s  fluid, 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  This  fluid  is  also  noticed  and  recom- 
mended in  several  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  in  the  official  scale  of 
medicines  it  is  ordered  to  be  supplied  to  every  merchant  vessel — ^for 
fifteen  men  and  under,  fourteen  pmts ;  fifteen  men  and  under  forty, 
twenty-eijght  pints ;  above  forty  men,  fifty-six  pints ;  and  double  the 
quantitv  m  steamers. 

The  last  three  paramphs  of  the  Appendix  (like  the  postscript  of  a 
letter)  contain  the  piu  and  marrow. 

*'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  information  to  be  derived  f^m  the  above 
testimonials  wiU  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  boUifrom  shipowners 
and  masters. 

**  Printed  directtomfw  using  the  mAoitM  will  be  supplied  with  the  hotdes. 

**  Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  many  months  by  steeping  them  when 
fresh  in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  one  part  to  twenty  parts 
of  water.    No  chemical  change  takes  place  within  the  sheU." 

Sir  William  Burnett,  in  addition  to  several  appointments  under 

fovemment,  enjojs   the  rank  of  Fellow  of  the  Itoyal  College  of 
^hyaicians.    Havmg  found  a  goose  which  lays  golden  eggs  (namely, 
Jonn  Bull),  he  recommends,  for  the  preservation  of  the  eggs  of  other 
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people,  that  which  he  finds  oondnciTe  to  the  mtiltiplicatioii  of  his 
own,  using  his  official  authority  as  a  leyer  to  enforce  his  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  Medicines  and  Medical  Stores  to 
be  kept  on  board  British  merchant  ships  navigating  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  anj  place  out  of  the  same,  on  and  after  the  1st 
of  January,  1851.  Issued  bj  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  7th  and 
8th  Vict.,  c.  112,  s.  18,  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  1850,  s.  64. 


Castor  OU    

Epsom  Salts    

Calomel    

Powder  of  Jalap 

Ditto         Rhubarb    

Senna  Leaves  

Cream  of  Tartar    

Sulphur    

Alum    

Powdered  Ginger    ., 

Sulphate  of  Quinine 

Ditto,  for  Vessels  trading  to  the  East  or 
West  Coasts  of  Africa,  to  the  Coast  of 
China  and  Borneo  

Balsam  of  Copaiba 

Calcined  Magnesia 

Liquid  Ammonia    , 

Olive  Oil 

Spirit  of  Turpentine  

Laudanum  ,. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  

Tartaric  Acid 

Citric  Acid  

Nitrate  of  Silver 

Purging  Pills,  each  to  contain  of  the  Com- 
pound Extract  of  Colocynth  4  grs.. 
Calomel  1  gr.  

Purging  Powders,  each  to  contain  of 
Calomel  2  grs.,  Conipoimd  Powder  of 
Jalap  1  dr 

Opium  Pills,  eadi  to  contain  of  Opium 
I  gr.,  Castile  Soap  4  grs.  

Emetic  Powders,  each  to  contain  Ipeca- 
cuanha  1  scruple,  Emetic  Tartar  2  grs. 

Compound  Chalk  Powder , 

Dover's  Powder  , 

Essence  of  Peppermint  (each  ounce  to 
contain  1  dracSmi  of  the  Oil) 

Simple  Ointment    

Mercurial  Ointment  

Basilicon  Ointment 

Blistering  Plaister 


QoADtitlM  reqvind,  varjrtng  according 

to  th«  naaaMr  of  Panoos  on  board, 

tU.,  for  Viielf  owtying 


UMmaod 
viidor. 


lib. 
4  lb. 


6oz. 
Soz. 
1  oz. 
loz. 
|oz. 


Soz. 
6oz. 
4oz. 
4  0Z. 
Soz. 
Soz. 
2  0Z. 
80Z. 
Soz. 
4  0Z. 
}oz. 

4doz. 

2doz. 

2doz. 

2doz. 
2  0Z. 
1  oz. 

loz. 
Soz. 
4oz. 

4  0Z. 

40Z. 


Above  15. 
bat  oadario. 


2  lb. 
Sib. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 

1  oz. 

2  oz. 
S  oz. 

12  oz. 
2  oz. 
2  oz. 
1  oz. 


4  oz. 
12  oz. 

6  oz. 

5  oz. 
12  oz. 
12  oz. 

4  oz. 
16  oz. 
12  oz. 

6  oz. 
^oz. 

6  doz. 

3  doz. 

3  doz. 

3  doz. 
Soz. 
2  oz. 

2  oz. 
16  oz. 

5  oz. 
Soz. 
Soz. 


AbovoM. 


31b. 

12  1b. 

2  oz. 

2  oz. 

2  oz. 

3  oz. 
16  oz. 
16  oz. 

Soz. 

4  oz. 
2  oz. 


4  oz. 
16  oz. 
12  oz. 
12  oz. 
16  oz. 
16  oz. 

6  oz. 
24  oz. 
16  oz. 

5  oz. 
1  oz. 


S  doz. 

4  doz. 

3  doz. 

3  doz. 

40Z. 

Soz. 

Soz. 
24  oz. 
12oz« 
12  oz. 
12  oz. 
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Concentrated  Chloride  of  Zinc  (Burnett's 
Solution) 


(Double  the  above  quantities  of  Chloride  of 
Zinc  to  be  taken  in  Steamers.) 


Arrowroot,  in  Tin  cases 
Pearl  Barlej,      ditto 
Kice,  ditto 

Mustard,  ditto 


QaaBtltiM  nqnirsd,  "wmtjiag  aooordlag 

to  the  number  of  ptwoM  on  booed, 

vb.,  ft>r  VMMlfl  canTlnf 


I&  Men  and 
ondnr. 


14  pts. 


2  lb. 
4  lb. 
4  lb. 
lib. 


:AbOT«  15. 
butnndorM. 


28  pints 


4  1b. 
Sib. 
81b. 
2  1b. 


AbfmiO. 


ARTICLB8  TO  AOCOMPANT  THB  MEDICINES. 


Set  of  Scales  and  Weights   

Graduated  Drop  Measure , 

Graduated  Wine  Glass , 

Pair  of  Scissors , 

Syringes  

Lancets 

Bandages  of  different  sizes  

Yards  of  CaUco 

Ditto        Flannel   

Papers  of  Needles,  Pins,  and  Thread 

Tourniquet 

Oiled  Silk 

Oiled  Silk  Adhesive  Plaister    

Lint 

Sponge  

Cotton  Wool    

Set  of  Common  Splints 

Charges  of  Vaccine  Lymph 

Trusses  (Single),  36  inches  in  girth    

Ditto     (Double)  ditto  

Enema  Syringe,  with  printed  Directions 

for  its  use 

Elastic  Catheter,  No.  8 


iNo. 

iNo. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

12 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1  yard 

1  yard 

1  yard 

2  yards 

^Ib. 

lib. 

1  oz. 

2  oz. 

2  1b. 

3  1b. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  • 

56  pints 


elb. 
12  1b. 
12  lb. 

3  lb. 


iNo. 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
12 
6 
6 
2 
1 

1  yard 

2  yards 
lib. 

2  oz. 
4  lb. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  foUowing  Medieinea  should  be  gupplied  to  vessels 
carrying  a  surgeon,  and  having  upwards  of  forty  persons  on  board: — 

Nitric  Ether    2  oz. 

Acetate  of  Lead 2  oz. 

GrotonOil   2  drs. 

Camphor 1  oz. 

Tartar  Emetic 1  dr. 

Hydriodate  of  Potass 2  oz. 

Ergot  of  Rye  ; 2  oz. 

Tincture  of  Digitalis 2  oz. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha 1  oz. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc 1  oz. 

T.  H.  Fabbeb,  F.  W.  Bbecht, 

Secretary.  W.  H.  Walker. 


TRANSACTIONS 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 

PHABMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wedaxtdag.  Afmory  13,  1891. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

Thb  foUowinff  douatioos  v 


■bear,  from  Meim.  Wood  and  Bedfopd,  of  lieeda. 

SpecimeDl  of  Caibcw  Buta  {Anacardiim  occidentalt),  and  of  Uarking 
Hata  (^Sanioarjnu  anamrdiitm),  &om  Mr.  Williun  MaoEell,  South  Street 
Greenirich. 

Specimen  of  Selenite,  from  Mr.  Gale. 

Specimens  of  Anenioui  Acid,  iUnstrating  ita  roBDnfactare. 

Specimens  of  Copper  Ore,  and  of  the  prodncti  of  the  WTera!  proceue* 
tor  obtuning  the  metal,  illustrating  the  manufacture,  Ctoai  Mr.  John 
Barclay,  of  the  firm  of  Warner  and  Barclay. 

A  lu^  Liebig's  Coudenwr  and  Staad,  Tcma  tti.  J.  B.  French,  of  Fall 


A  CHINESE  PILL  AND  PILL-BOX. 
A  very  interestinc;  specimen  of  a  Cliiiiete  proprieta^  medicine,  in 
the  form  of  a  gilded  pill,  vas  presented  to  the  Mnsenm  of  t^e 
Sodety,  by  Mr.  Felix  R,  Garden,  of  Oxford  Street 


Fis.1. 


fig.  1  npreiaits  ths  box, 

cmered  with  figured  tilk,  ^         .      .     

pins,  accompaniFd  bj  a  printed  bill  descriptive  of  the 
Tirtties  of  the  medicine,  and  coTered  vith  wool.  The  pilt 
ii  amtainfd  witliin  an  oatu  cuing  of  wu,  as  thown  in 
fy.  3,  th<  nx  ''^i'LE  represented  ai  hrokeo,  so  tliat  the 
piU  ma;  be  aren.  The  pill  U  loose  in  the  wax  cuino,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  there  having  been  aoj  adbeaion 
betwHn  them.  Fig.  3  is  the  real  size  of  the  pill,  and  Fig.  2 
ofitatmralope. 
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ON  EXTRACT  OF  HEKBANE. 

BT  BfS.  CHASLBS  CBACKNELL. 

I  nATB  selected  extract  of  henbane  for  mj  subject  this  evening, 
not  onlj  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most 
powerful  extracts  prepared  from  any  indigenous  plant,  but  because  it 
elucidates  what  I  am  about  to  state,  and  exhibits  the  differences  I  am 
about  to  describe  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  anj  other  extract,  and 
consequently  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  care  in  the  preparation 
of  it. 

In  order  to  render  mjself  as  clearly  understood  as  possible,  I  shall 
speak  separately  of  the  three  most  important  circumstances  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  making  of  the  extract. 

Firstly. — ^The  selection  of  the  herb. 

Secondly. — The  expression  and  eraporation  of  the  juice. 

Thirdlv.—The  resnilt. 

First  then  the  sdectton  of  the  herb— and  this  is  manifestly  a  Tery 
important  division  of  my  subject,  for  a  sood  product  is  not  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  a  bad  or  unfit  material — ^yet,  notwithstanding  its 
importance,  it  is  the  very  thing  least  attended  to.  Our  Fharma- 
oopcna  (I  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  our  late  Fhanna- 
cupceia)  gives  a  licence  for  gathering  the  plant  which  I  cannot  but 
ihmk  quite  unjustifiable,  and  which  defies  at  least  all  uniformity  of 
result,  and  most  writers  on  the  subject  confine  themselves  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  extract.  For  reasons  to  be  presently  stated,  I 
believe  that  henbane  is  only  in  a  fit  state  for  extract  during  a  very 
short  period,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  flowers  at  the  summits  a£  Urn 
plants  and  its  branches  are  blown,  but  before  they  show  any  symptom 
of  fading.  If  the  plants  have  been  carefully  gathered  and  sent  to 
London,  and  have  not  grown  amongst  high  weeds,  the  leaves  will  then 
be  j;reen  to  the  bottom  of  the  centnl  stem,  the  seed  vessels  and  seeda 
which  are  formed  will  be  soft  and  juicy,  and  the  weight  of  the  plant 
will  reside  in  the  leaves  and  stems :  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  a  little 
longer  the  lower  leaves  become  more  or  less  yellow — the  seed  vessdb^ 
particularly  the  lower  ones,  become  hard  and  prickly — ^the  seeds  assume 
a  brownish  colour,  and  on  holding  the  plant  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  weight  then  resides  chiefly  in  the 
top.  Of  the  immature  plant  but  little  is  met  with  in  the  market :  a 
description  of  it  is  obviously  impossible,  as  I  should  call  it  too  young 
at  any  period  before  the  one  first  mentioned ;  the  extract  ;pelded  bj 
it  I  shall  describe  presently.  Much  has  been  said  at  various  timea. 
about  the  relative  strength  of  the  extracts  made  from  annual  and 
biennial  hyoscyamus,  and  i  believe  that  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
that  they  may  be  used  indiscriminately.  It  is  not  my  intention  to. 
dwdl  upon  this  pait  of  Ihe  subject  now,  bat  I  may  remark  in  passing 
that  the  physical  characters  of  the  two  plants  and  their  extracts  dit-- 
fo  considerably,  and  in  the  absence  of  proof,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
deoidin]g  in  favour  of  the  biennial — sudi  then  is  the  plant  I  always 
use,  and  to  which  my  present  remarks  refer. 

I  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  extract.  The  market  bundles, 
which  are  idways  more  or  less  heated,  should  be  opened  immediattely 
they  are  received,  and  tiie  herb  spread  in  a  coed  place:  the  leaves, 
flow«r8,  aoft  stalks,  and  seed  vessels  should  then  be  stripped  from  the 
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large  hard  stalka  afl  quickly  as  possible,  ground  in  a  mill  (without  be- 
ing sprinkled  with  water  as  directed  by  the  PharmacopcBia,  as  there  is 
already  more  of  that  ingredient  than  toe  careful  operator  desires)  and 
.the  juice  expressed,  strained  through  some  coarse  material,  and  con- 
,  veyed  to  the  evaporatins  pans.  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  practised 
eye  can  predict  the  qu^ity  and  character  of  the  extract  by  looking  at 
the  juice.  The  juice  yielded  by  the  immature  plant  is  of  a  bnght 
grass  green  colour ;  that  by  the  plant  of  proper  age  is  of  a  deep  dull 
green  colour,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  certain  mixture  of 
brown  and  green ;  and  that  by  the  plant  when  too  old  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  some  green  colouring-matter  floating  in  it,  which  speedily 
settles  to  the  bottom.  In  a  valuable  paper  read  in  this  room  on  the 
13th  of  Noyember,  the  process  of  evaporation  was  so  ably  discussed 
that  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  I  believe  the  best 
methods,  and  which  are  always  at  command,  to  be  a  water-bath,  or 
the  passing  a  current  of  warm  air  over  the  surface  of  the  juice.  Among 
the  advantages  of  this  latter  process  stated  by  Mr.  Archer,  there  is, 
however,  one  with  which  I  beg  to  differ,  he  says,  "  The  evaporating 
liquid  requires  no  stirring,  or  other  attention,  from  the  commencement 
•to  the  conclusion  of  the  process.^*  Now  in  practice,  I  find,  that  an 
inferior  extract  (not  of  course  in  strength,  but  in  other  qualities 
which  I  think  very  essential)  is  obtained  by  leaving  the  juice  to  itself 
to  that  which  results  from  constantly  stirring  it ;  stirring  accelerates 
-the  evaporation,  and  produces  an  extract  more  convenient  for  the  use 
of  the  dispenser,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  adhesive,  and  can  consequently 
be  weighed  in  small  quantities  with  much  greater  facility  and  dis- 
rpatch. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  my  subject — the  result;  the 
quality  of  which  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  two  first  have  been  conducted.  Strength,  doubtless, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  the  extract,  but  there  are 
other  qualities  not  less  important,  and  which  I  think  should  never  be 
sacrificed  for  obtaining  a  slight  increase  of  it — such  are  durability  and 
.convenience;  and  to  procurmg  these  in  combination  with  a  strength 
which  (although  by  certain  processes  it  might  be  exceeded )  I  have 
never  found  equalled  in  the  extracts  of  commerce,  I  now  wish  par- 
ticularly  to  draw  attention :  the  most  important  proceeding  for  ob- 
taining such  a  product  is  the  selection  of  the  plant ;  there  is  only,  one 
time  when  it  will  yield  it,  which  is  the  time  already  mentioned,  and 
then  the  albumen  and  the  deliquescent  salts  of  the  juice  are  so  nicely 
balanced,  and  the  product  yielded  so  unexceptionable,  that  we  may 
fairly  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  wise  arrangements  of  Providence 
which  adapts  every  thin?  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man.    If  the  plant  be 

fathered  too  young,  it  will  yield  an  extract  not  only  deficient  in  strength, 
ut  possessing  neiUier  of  the  other  necessary  qualities— it  is  of  a  crumbly 
-nature,  dries  very  rapidly,  becomes  fetid  and  mouldy,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  totally  unnt  for  use.  If  the  plant  be  too  old,  it  will  yield 
an  extract,  very  strong  I  believe,  but  void  of  durability  and  conveni- 
ence, for  it  soon  becomes  fetid  which  indicates  change,  and  is  very 
deliquescent  which  is  extremely  inconvenient.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  extracts  firom  which  the  albumen  has  been  separated,  a  process 
which  I  do  not  think  advisable  under  any  circumstances,  for  I  found 
the  extracts  made  from  the  flowering  plants  of  the  very  rainy  season 
of  1843,  keep  exceedingly  well  for  one  year ;  some  of  them  I  kept 
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more,  in  fact  there  is  on  the  table  some  extract  of  hemlock  which  was 
then  put  into  the  same  pot  in  which  ic  now  is,  and  has  been  purposely 
kept  without  being  moved  or  meddled  with.  It  has  lost  the  fine  green 
colour  which  it  once  possessed,  but  on  dissolving  a  few  grains  in  liq. 
potasssB  last  evening,  and  comparing  it  with  a  similar  solution  of  last 
3rear*s  extract,  I  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  strength. 
I  believe  that  if  the  herbs  were  well  dried  and  carefully  kept  for 
twelve  months,  they  would  then  yield,  by  treating  with  water,  an  ex- 
tract mubh  stronger  than  any  that  can  be  made  from  the  green  plant, 
but  such  extracts  do  not  keep  well,  and  are  very  deliquescent.  Great 
strength  then  is  not  the  only  requisite  of  a  good  extract :  it  matters 
little  to  prescriber  or  patient  whether  four  or  five  grains  be  ordered 
or  taken,  but  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  both  dispenser  and  patient  to 
have  a  box  of  pills  in  less  than  a  week  becoming  soft,  and  running 
into  a  mass,  which  must  be  the  case  unless  some  dry  powder  be  used 
in  making  them,  which  of  course  does  away  with  the  advantage  of  the 
additionid  strength :  it  is  moreover  very  important  that  extracts  should 
be  of  the  same  strength  at  one  time  of  the  year  as  at  another,  and 
such  they  cannot  be  unless  they  be  made  with  every  precaution  to 
prevent  change.  Besides  the  extract  of  hemlock,  already  mentioned, 
there  are  on  the  table  three  samples  of  extract  of  henbane,  made  in 
the  month  of  June,  1848,  49,  and  50,  which  have  been  kept  in  pots 
merely  tied  over  with  brown  paper,  and  have  undergone  no  change 
worthy  of  notice,  and  this  is  the  best  proof  I  can  give  of  the  value  of 
the  process  I  have  been  describing. 

107,  Edgware  Roadj 

ithFebntary,  1851. 

Mr.  Bbll  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper  in  considering  that 

the  biennial  plant  yields  a  better  extract  than  the  annual.     He  be- 

Jieved,  however,  that  the  annual  plant  was  very  generally  used  in  con- 

seouence  of  its  yielding  a  larger  quantitv  of  extract  than  the  biennial. 

The  Chairman  corroborated  Mr.  Bellas  statement,  in  reference  to 
the  relative  quantities  of  extract  obtained  from  the  two  varieties  of 
henbane,  fie  observed,  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
extract,  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  might  be  kept  de- 
pended very  much  on  the  extent  to  which  it  was  exposed  to  the  air. 
Turning  it  from  one  pot  to  another  would  cause  it  to  spoil  sooner,  by 
•  exposing  a  fresh  surface. 

Mr.  Cbagknell  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  extract  made  from 
the  biennial  plant  was  better  than  that  made  from  the  annual,  yet 
some  botanists  assert  that  there  is  no  difierence  in  the  plants. 
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BT  MB.  WILLIAM  BA8TICK. 

This  preparation,  first  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  known  to  our  ancestors  under  the  name  of  ghhidi  mar' 
tialeSj  is  an  unusual  instance  in  chemical  experience,  where  a  strict 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  a  compound  has  not  been  co-extensive 
with  its  antiquity  and  its  universal  use  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

Every  person  conversant  with  Pharmacy  must  be  acc[uainted  with 
the  Protean  forms  in  which  this  compound  presents  itself  in  commerce. 
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or  even  wben  prepared  strictly  according  to  the  formnle  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  rharmacop<sias,  which  formulse  are  as  varied  as  they  are 
numerous.  This  diversity  of  the  authorized  processes  is  an  ample 
evidence,  especially  when  referring  to  a  chemical  compound,  of  the 
little  progress  that  has  been  made  concerning  the  true  character  of  the 
potassio-tartrate  of  iron. 

Differing  in  its  physical  properties  as  this  salt  does  when  prepared 
according  to  each  of  these  formulae,  and,  moreover,  differing  when 
even  prepared  by  the  same  formula  at  every  repetition  of  the  process, 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  stated,  that  it  varies  as 
often  in  its  physical  characteristics  and  its  chemical  constitution. 

It  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  these  irregularities  and  to  tiie  want  of  a 
recognized  formula  to  insure  its  uniform  and  perfect  preparation,  that 
have  caused  this  salt  to  fall  into  undeserved  disrepute  as  a  remedial 
agent,  and  to  be  supplanted  by  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron. 

I  shall  endeavour  m  this  paper  to  point  out  the  causes  of  these  im- 
perfections, and  to  show  that  an  elegant  salt  may  be  readily  and 
uniformly  prepared. 

The  old  method  of  making  tartarized  iron  by  digesting  iron-filings 
with  cream  of  tartar  and  water,  is  now  become  almost  obsolete  fh)m 
its  well  known  insufficiency  to  produce  a  good  result,  therefore  I  shall 
pass  over  this  process  without  any  further  comment,  and  proceed  to 
consider  those  formule  which  have  been  introduced  into  our  Pharma- 
copoeias as  great  improvements  thereon. 

The  first  that  demands  our  attention  is  tiiat  of  the  London  Fhar- 
macopceia,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Take  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  three  ounces ;  hydrochloric  add  half-a-pint ; 

solution  of  potash  four  pints  and  a  half,  or  a  sufficient  quantity; 

bitartrate  of  potash  eleven  ounces  and  a  half;  solution  of  sesquicar- 

bonate  of  ammonia  one  pint,  or  a  sufficieDt  quantity ;  distilled  water 

three  gallons. 
Mix  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  the  acid,  and  digest  for  two  hours  in  a 
sand-bath.  Add  to  this  two  gallons  of  the  water,  and  set  aside  for  half 
an  hour  ;  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor.  The  solution  of  potash 
being  added,  wash  what  is  precipitated  frequently  with  water;  whilst 
moist  boil  it  with  the  bitartrate  of  potash  previously  mixed  with  a  gallon 
of  water.  If  the  liquor  be  add  when  tried  with  litmus  paper,  pofur  into 
it  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  until  it  is  saturated.  Lastly, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  with  a  gentle  heat  let  it  evi^^Kvate,  so  that  the  salt  ■ 
may  remain  diy. 

This  formula  bears  evidence  on  the  face  of  it  of  beingas  barbarous 
as  the  one  it  has  displaced.  According  to  Mr,  Kicfaard  rhillips  it  is  a 
modification  of  Soubeiran's  process;  but  this  modification  has  so 
efi*ectually  damaged  it  that  no  one  would  recognize  it  as  such  were  he 
not  informed  of  the  fact. 

There  is  so  great  a  latitude  of  irregularitv  introduced  in  to  this  formula, 
that  supposing  the  quantities  ordered  of  the  ingredients  were  primarily 
correct — ^which  they  are  not — it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  an 
uniform  result  by  it.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  it  can  be  shown  tiiat 
the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  dissolved  by  the  acid  during  the  two 
hours  digestion  will  never  be  twice  alike,  which  fact  the  authors  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  seem  to  be  aware  of,  for  they  direct  the  supernatant 
liquor  to  be  poured  off*,  t. «.,  poured  off  the  variable  quantity  of  tm- 
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dusoilTed  sesquiozide.  Hiu  atatement  is  farfker  corroborated  by  iheir 
diiectioiis  to  drop  ia  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  until  it 
is  saturated,  which  would  not  be  necessary  were  sufficient  hjdrated 
sesquioxide  obtained  to  neutralize  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 

Sut  the  truth  is,  if  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uron  ordered  were 
reproduced  in  this  process  as  hjdrated  peroxide,  the  liquid  would  still 
be  acid,  for  there  is  an  excess  of  bitartrate  of  potash  directed  to  be 
employed  to  form  a  salt  neutral  to  test-paper.  The  addition  of  the 
ammoniacal  carbonate  does  not  remedy  this  evil  as  regards  the  ultimate 
product,  because  the  ammonio-tartrate  of  potash,  which  is  formed  by 
Its  addition,  is  decomposed  by  the  heat  necessary  to  obtain  the  dry  salt, 
attended  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Tolatile  alkali,  and  the  reformation 
of  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 

The  reason  giyen  for  the  use  of  the  ammonia  salt  is  to  prevent, 
which  it  does  not  entirely  accomplish,  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  and  the  bitartrate  of  potash  when  digested  together, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  in  excess.  But  it  is  surprising  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  the  authorities  that  this  object  might  be  directly  and  readily 
accomplished  by  aToiding  the  employment  of  an  excess  of  the  bitar- 
trate of  potash. 

The  compound  made  according  to  the  London  Pharmacop<sia,  there- 
fore, is  not  alone  potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  but  a  mixture  of  seyeral 
salts  in  ever-yarying  proportions.  These  salts  are  bitartrate  of 
potash,  basic  potassio-tartrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  tartrate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron,  tartrate  of  potash,  and  some  other  organic  com- 
Dinations. 

All  the  above  objections  apply  equally  to  the  formula  of  the  Edin- 
bui^h  Pharmacopoeia,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  where  it  directs  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  to  be  prepared  firom  the  sulphate,  which  is 
an  improvement.  The  process  recommended  by  Soubeiran  is  that 
which  IS  now  adopted  by  most  practical  men,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it 
was  the  first  and  principal  step  in  a  right  direction  to  produce  an 
eligible  compound.  In  fact,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  nim  for  all 
that  is  known  respecting  the  real  constitution  of  this  salt,  and  the 
reactions  that  take  place  when  peroxide  of  iron  is  treated  with  bitar- 
trate of  potash. 

The  subioined  is  Soubeiran's  formula  for  preparing  the  potassio- 
tartrate  or  iron. 

Take  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  one  part;  distilled  water,  six  parts;  moist 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient.  Digest 
them  at  the  temperature  from  120^  to  140^  F.,  until  the  liquor  ceases 
to  dissolve  a  ft^sh  quantity  of  the  hydrate,  then  filter  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Theoretically,  this  process    appears   perfect,  but  nevertheless  in 

fractice  it  is  found  frequently  to  fail  in  producing  an  uniform  result, 
find  these  failures  proceed  Irom  an  imperfection  in  it  common  to  all 
the  formulae  alluded  to,  and  which  it  was  the  intention  of  Soubeiran 
to  remedy  in  his  process.  It  arises  from  the  peroxide  of  iron  being 
under  the  reducing  agency  of  an  excess  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  time  necessarily  occupied  in  adding  the  suc- 
cessive portions  of  the  peroxide,  until  it  is  ascertained  to  have  been 
added  in  sufficiency. 

The  new  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  has  avoided  this  difficulty  by 
directing  an  excess  of  peroxide  to  be  added  at  once,  consequently  this 
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process  may  be  pronoanced  to  be  the  best  of  the  recognized  formula, 
and  there  is  but  one  objection  to  it,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  the  excess  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  as  a  perfect  salt  mar 
be  formed  by  treating  the  peroxide  of  iron  with  bitartrate  of  potash 
in  equivalent  proportions. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  potassio* 
tartrate  of  iron  ?  It  is  manifest  that  this  question  cannot  be  answered 
by  analyzing  a  mixture  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  process  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  Therefore,  the  formula  for  this  salt,  as 
deduced  by  Mr.  Fnillips  from  his  analysis,  must  be  discarded  alto- 
gether, as  evidently  incorrect,  as  it  was  performed  on  the  before-men- 
tioned compound.  Moreover,  I  venture  to  assert,  after  repeated 
attempts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  double  salt  with  the_consti!- 
tution  of  that  given  by  him  for  the  Pharmacopoeial  salt,  tIz.,  T,  K  O, 
Fe  O  iV4. 

The  reason  of  this  anomaly,  for  it  is  an  anomaly  when  we  reflect^  on 
the  constitution  of  persalts  in  general,  seems  to  be,  that,  assuming 
there  is  no  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  bitartrate 
of  potash,  whenever  there  is  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid,  potash,  and 
peroxide  of  iron  in  solution  in  such  proportions,  as  theoretically,  to 
form  a  normal  persalt,  bitartrate  of  potash  is  invariably  produced,  at 
the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  acid,  which  would  constitute  the 
normal  persalt.  This  explanation  admits  of  demonstration,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  com- 
parison with  the  basic  potassio- tartrate  of  iron. 
_  Soubciran  and  Gapitaine  deduced  from  their  analyses  the  formula 
T,  EO,  Fes  Oi,  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  constitution  of 
potassio-tartrate  of  iron.  My  results,  both  analytical  and  synthetical, 
perfectly  coincide  with  their  view. 

Therefore,  it  would  follow  that  189  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
and  80  parts  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  the  best  proportions  to  form 
this  salt. 

The  method  by  which  in  practice  these  proportions  may  be  cor- 
rectly observed  I  find  to  be  the  undermentioned : 

Take  278  part«  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  convert  them  into  a 
persalt  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  Precipitate  the  peroxide  of  iron  from 
this  solution  bv  caustic  potash ;  thoroughly  wash  on  a  filter  the  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained.  Introduce  into  a  suitable  vessel  189  parts  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water ;  to  these  add 
the  filter  and  its  contents.  The  whole  is  to  be  digested  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  frequently  stirred,  until  a  perfect  solution  is  formed ;  the 
filter  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated  until  it 
has  the  consistence  of  treacle.  It  may  be  now  spread  on  well-glazed 
earthenware,  and  evaporated  to  drjmess ;  from  which  it  can  separate 
in  thin  lamine.  When  thus  prepared,  the  basic  potassio-tartrate  of 
iron  is  perfectly  and  easily  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and 
closely  resembles  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  in  its  appearance  and  other 
properties.  The  annexed  table,  which  shows  the  proportions  of 
oitartrate  of  potash  to  be  used  with  eighty  parts  of  sesquioxlde  of 
iron  in  preparmg  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  according  to  the  London, 
Edinbui^h,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  respectively,  will  illustrate 
what  has  been  already  mentioned  regarding  the  misconceptions  con- 
cerning, and  the  varied  character  of,  this  saU. 

Fractional  parts  are  purposely  omitted,  and  the  proportions  as  in^ 
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dicated  hj  mj  observatioiui  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  list  for  com- 
parison : 

F,  0,        T.  KO 

Phar.  London. 80    306 

Phar.  Edin 80    283 

Phar.  Dublin 80    183 

80     189 

Dr.  William  Gregory  *  hai  suggested  that  probably  a  neutral,  or 

more  correctly  speaking  a  normal  salt,  exists  of  the  formula  3  T,  3  KO, 
Fs  Os.  He,  doubtless,  argues  the  existence  of  this  compound  from 
Knapp  havine  discovered  a  corresponding  antimonial  tartrate  with 
potash ;  but  Ihaye  failed  to  obtain  a  salt  with  such  a  constitution, 
and  attribute  the  failure  to  the  same  insurmountable  causes  as  pre- 
clude the  formation  of  the  salt,  as  described  by  Mr.  Phillips,  to  result 
from  following  the  process  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  only  analogy  between  the  antimonial  series  of  potassio-tartrate^ 
and  the  ferruginous  series  is  that  existing  between  tartar  emetic  and 
the  tartarized  iron,  according  to  Soubeiran's  view  of  its  constitution,' 
unless  the  existence  of  Knapp^s  salt  be  not  confirmed. 

In  reference  to  what  I  have  stated  concerning  the  one  imperfection 
of  Soubeiran^s  process,  I  learn  that  Mr.  Pan:er,  one  of  Professor 
Redwood^s  pupils,  has  been  engaged  in  a  similar  investigation  to  that 
here  recorded  respecting  that  imperfection,  and  has  arrived  at  a  like' 
conclusion  as  to  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  peroxide  salt  to  that 
of  a  protoxide,  by  following  that  process.  It  appears  that  this  re- 
duction is  accompanied  by  the  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  tartaric 
acid,  and  that  formic  and  carbonic  acids  are  thereby  produced.  This 
reaction  ensues  with  other  organic  acids  when  treated  with  many 
peroxides. 

In  conducting  this  investigation,  I  employed  bitartrate  of  potash 
prepared  by  saturating  in  eauivalent  proportions  crystallized  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  with  crystallized  tartaric  acid,  to  avoid  a  source  of 
error  arising  irom  the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce  always  containing 
more  or  less  tartrate  of  lime.  From  its  insolubility  in  water  this  con- 
tamination becomes  very  evident  in  the  manufacture  of  the  basic 
double  salt  of  iron  and  potash. 

It  b  curious  to  observe  the  inconsistency  of  the  London  Phanna- 
copceia  regarding  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron.  For  while  it  directs, 
under  this  name,  a  compound  to  be  nmde  which  must  be  necessarily 
acid  to  litmus  paper,  yet  it  declares  in  the  NoUg,  that  ^^  the  solution  * 
(i.  e,j  of  this  saJt)  *^  does  not  diange  the  colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric. ^^ 

Mr.  Mowbray ,f  when  criticising  this  process  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, first  pointed  out  this  inconsistency  ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  has 
fallen  into  graver  errors;  for  he  assumes  that  the  potassio-tartrate  of 
iron,  made  according  to  Soubeiran^s  process,  is  a  normal  nersalt,  which 
would  be  neutral  in  its  atomic  constitution,  yet  woula  have  an  acid 
reaction  on  litmus ;  whereas  it  is  a  basic  salt,  consequently  it  possesses 
an  alkaline  reaction.  He  abo  attacks  Mr.  Phillips  because  he  did  not 
find  ammonia  in  this  analysis  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  salt,  forffettmg 
that  the  anunoniacal  tartrate  of  potash  formed  in  the  process  is  decom- 


^m^^m^-^a^H 


*  Timur's  Chemutry, 

t  YiitliuamacaUMJomrna^  voL  iiL,  page  891. 
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posed  when  subjected  to  heat,  as  I  have  previouslj  mentbned,  there* 

lore  it  was  not  extraordinaty  that  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  find  that 
which  had  no  existence  in  the  drj  salt,  although  it  had  been  employed 
in  the  process. 

A  more  able  and  more  scru]^ulous  critic  than  Mr.  Mowbray  would 
have  paused  before  he  questioned  on  surmise  the  accuracy  of  so 
akilful  and  careful  an  analyst  as  Mr.  Phillips  is  well  known  to  be. 

Mr.  Daybnpobt  said  he  obtained  a  good  result  by  the  process  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  His  practice  was  to  finish  tJie  salt  off  in 
one  diw,  and  to  evaporate  the  solution  very  carefully.  He  had  some- 
times £>und,  when  it  was  allowed  to  remain  until  the  second  day  be- 
fore completing  the  eraporation,  that  the  product  was  not  so  good. 
He  considered  it  to  be  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  not  of  the 
peroxide,  as  usually  represented.  Indeed,  its  colour,  which  is  more 
or  less  of  a  greenish  shade,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  proto- 
salt. 

Mr.  Cbacbnell  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  this  salt,  and  he 
could  always,  by  careful  manioulation,  obtam  a  perfecUy  soluble  com- 
pound by  tne  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  RELATIVE  PRODUCE  OF  TARAX- 
ACUM ROOT  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Mb.  Jacob  Bell  in  giving  the  following  statement  observed,  that 
it  was  not  the  result  of  experiments  made  for  the  purpose,  but  an 
average  deduction  from  his  laboratory^book  during  several  years. 
The  produce  in  November  had  sometimes  been  quite  as  great  as  that 
in  October  and  December,  although  on  the  average  it  appeared  to  be 
less.  The  general  result  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Squire, 
stated  in  an  early  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  the  best  time  for  mak- 
ing the  extract  is  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  it  being  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  quality  of  the  extract  is  the  best  when  the  root  is  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  of  which  the  amount  of  produce  affords  some 
criterion. 

Produce  of  extract  from  1  cwt.  of  taraxacum  root : — 

Jan.  I  Feb.    March    April    Aug.     Oct.    Nov.    Dec. 
8M   6}  6  5  6  9         8i         9 

The  CoAiBMAir  enquired  whether  it  had  been  ascertained  what  the 
nature  of  the  soil  was  from  which  the  roots  had  been  taken,  in  the 
several  cases  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bellas  paper.  He  (Mr.  Squire)  had 
been  accustomed  to  ascertain  this  point  whenever  it  was  practicable, 
for  he  thought  it  very  important  to  collect  exact  data  of  this  kind 
with  reference  to  extracts.  Much  yet  remained  to  be  made  out  with 
reference  to  this  class  of  preparations. 

Mr.  Davbnpobt  preferred  using  the  roots  which  had  been  grown  in 
a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  soil. 

Mr,  Bell  said  he  had  not  ascertained  what  kind  of  soil  the  roots 
had  been  taken  from;  indeed,  he  should  fed  little  confidence  in  the 
aeeuraey  of  the  representations  made  by  herb-collectors.  He  could 
not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  extract  obtained  from 
the  root  was  smaller  in  November  than  in  October  or  December,  as  he 
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considered  the  root  in  perfection  abont  November,  after  whiclL  time 
it  was  liable  to  deterioration  in  case  of  frost. 

Dr.  Rabcutte  observed,  that  it  had  been  found  in  many  instances 
that  the  juices  of  plants  take  a  downward  direction  in  frosty  weather, 
which  might  to  some  extent  influence  the  quantity  of  extract  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  root  in  frosty  weather. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  had  noticed  that  the  juice  of  taraxacum 
root  became  more  sweet  in  frosty  weather.  He  considered  the  root 
to  be  in  the  best  state  for  making  extract  when  there  was  least  of  the 
plant  above  ground. 

Mr.  Cbacknbll  thought  November  was  the  best  month  for  col- 
lecting taraxacum  root  for  making  extract.  The  extract  made  at  this 
period  was  less  deliquescent  than  that  made  at  other  seasons. 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 

BT  MB.  JOHH  8.  COBB. 

I  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  this  meeting  to  a  peculiar  process  for 
the  preparation  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  This  process,  remarkable 
as  well  for  its  simplicity  as  for  the  advantage  with  which  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  small  quantities  of  these  salts,  is  based 
upon  the  property  which  charcoal  possesses,  in  common  with  some 
other  substances,  of  extracting  and  retaining  certain  principles  from 
the  liquids  with  which  it  is  placed  in  cental.  The  credit  of  its  i^ 
plication  to  the  above  purpose  is  due  to  M.  Lebourdais.  That  gen- 
tleman had  undertaken  some  experiments  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
pre-existence  of  the  vegetable  alkalies  in  plants,  and  for  that  purpose 
was  endeavouring  to  discover  some  more  direct  mode  of  extracting 
these  salts  than  the  ones  commonly  employed.  Having  poured  into  a 
phial  containing  some  charcoal  an  aqueous  solution  of  extract  of  digi- 
tate (previously  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead)  and  shaken  the  boir 
tie,  he  was  surprised  on  finding,  when  the  charcoal  had  subsided,  that 
not  only  had  the  liquid  become  colourless,  but  also  it  had  entirely  lost 
its  bitter  taste.  It  immediately  occurred  to  M.  L.  that  the  charcoal, 
under  the  influence  of  some  other  solvent,  would  cede  a^ain  the  bitter 
principle  which  it  had  extracted  from  the  liquid.  He,  therefore, 
washed  and  dried  the  charcoal  and  treated  it  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  became  slightly  coloured,  and  charged  with  all  tne  bitter 
principle. 

Evaporated  in  a  water-bath  this  left  for  residue  an  amber-coloured 
liquid,  which,  by  repose  and  refrigeration,  deposited  a  pulverulent 
matter.  This,  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  and  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  gave,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  of  digitaline. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  practicability  of  the  process  in  refer- 
ence to  digitaline,  M.  L.  proceeded  to  test  its  applicability  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  alkaloids  of  other  plants,  varying  somewhat  the  manipu- 
lation according  to  the  substance  operated  iqM)n. 

Thus  he  obtamed  sciUitine  in  the  same  manner  as  digitaUne,  while 
to  procure  illicine,  he  boiled  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  ilex 
aquifolium  with  charcoal,  and  then  washed,  dried,  and  treated  as 
previously  the  charcoal. 

For  the  preparation  of  columbine,  strychnine,  and  oolocynthine,  he 
<^>erated  as  follows : — 
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Haying  deposited  in  the  lower  part  of  a  fnnnel  a  layer  of  well-- 
waabed  charcoal,  he  placed  the  respective  substances  (previously 
moistened)  upon  it,  and,  by  percolation  with  water,  exhausted  them 
of  their  active  principles,  which,  however,  were  ceded  by  the  water 
in  passing  through  the  stratum  of  charcoal.  The  charcoal  was  then 
treated  as  previously  described,  and  the  alcohol  yielded,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  crystals  of  the  respective  bases. 

A  remarkable  property  connected  with  the  three  last-mentioned 
bases  is,  that  by  a  long-oontinued  stream  of  water  they  may  be  redis- 
solved  from  out  the  charcoal  which  had  absorbed  them,  and  this  solu- 
tion being  filtered  through  charcoal,  they  again  combine  with  the  latter 
substance.  M.  L.  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  any  other  of 
the  bases  which  he  examined. 

By  similar  manipulation  to  the  above  was  obtained  an  alkaloid  which 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  from  Mr.  Bastick  at  the  last 
meeting,  but  which,  I  think,  that  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
to  be  a  new  hase^  for  so  long  ago  as  1848,  M.  Lebourdais  published  an 
account  of  amicina,  which  he  described  as  ^^  a  substance  having  the 
aspect  and  consistence  of  Venice-turpenline,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  the  small  quantity  dissolved  communicating  to  it  nevertheless  a 
bitter  taste ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol ;  and  this  solution,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  under  various  circumstances,  invariably 
leaving  a  residue  having  the  aspect  and  consistence  above  described. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  wnich  I  made  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  L.^s  process,  I  found  that  as  a  general  rule  the  alkaloids  of 
those  substances  not  containing  much  colouring  matter  may  be  most 
conveniently  prepared  by  the  simple  percolation  through  charcoal,  &c.; 
while  those  rich  in  colouring  matter  require  previous  precipitation  by 
acetate  of  lead,  excepting  of  course  those  substances  (as  the  arnica) 
whose  base  is  precipitated  by  this  salt.  I  also  found  some  slight 
variation  of  the  above  process  necessary  for  obtaining  certain  of  the 
alkaloids  in  a  crystallized  form.  Thus,  m  the  preparation  of  atropine, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  the  alcohol, 
and  to  evaporate  only  till  the  liquid  assumed  a  milky  appearance ; 
with  this  alight  variation,  however,  I  obtained  atropine  by  the  above 
process  with  comparative  facility,  though  I  confess  that  the  quantity 
was  small,  ttn  of  the  root  yielding  me  but  about  eight  grains  of  the 
base.  This  I  attribute,  however,  to  not  being  able  to  procure  the 
root  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

I  have  also  obtained  rhabarbine  by  this  process,  and  as,  I  believe 
the  notices  of  this  substance  at  present  puolished  are  rather  vague, 
perhaps  I  shall  not  be  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time  in  giving  a 
short  account  of  it. 

It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  long  prismatic  crystals :  it  is  fusible  at  a  gentle  heat,  at  a 
higher  temperature  in  part  subliming  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
and  in  part  decomposing  to  a  black  mass :  it  is  soluble  in  etoer  and 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies, 
which  do  not  redden  it. 

T  do  not  consider  the  substance  obtained  by  the  process  to  be  the 
rhabarberic  acid  of  Brande^s,  for  that  is  reddened  by  the  alkalies,  and 
also  would  appear  to  be  eliminated  in  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
since  it  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead ;  I  consider  it  rather  to  be 
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ihe  ^*  rhein''  of  Dulk,  which  he  states  to  be  the  real  principle  of  rha« 
barb,  and  to  become  rhabarberic  acid  by  oxidation. 

Nov,  on  the  supposition  that  such  is  the  case,  it  becomes  a  point  of 
some  interest  in  Pharmacy  to  determine  whether  the  precipitate 
occurring  in  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  not  be  cansed  by  the  oxiaation 
of  its  active  principle,  and  how  far  the  tincture  may  be  deteriorated 
by  such  circumstances.    

The  Crjjbman,  in  reference  to  the  allusion  made  in  Mr.  Cobb*ft 
paper  to  the  elimination  of  the  active  principle  of  rhubarb,  said,  that 
a  good  test  for  distinguishing  Russian  from  East  Indian  rhubarb  was 
much  wanted,  and  suggested  that  probably  the  process  described  by 
Mr.  Cobb  might  be  applied  for  the  purpose. 


ORiaiNAIi  AND  E3CTRAOTBD  ARTICIiBB. 


ON  THE 
FLOWER-BUDS  OF  CALYSACCION  LONGIFOLIUM. 

BT  JONATHAN  FXBEIBA^  M.X>.,  r.B.8. 

In  the  PhannaceuUcalJoumal  for  January  last  (vol.  x.,  p.  321)  I 
stated  that  there  had  recently  been  imported  into  London  from  India 
some  very  fragrant  flower-buds,  which  were  called  Nag-kassar.  These 
buds  I  thought  were  those  of  Mesua  fsrrea^  Linn.  My  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  following  facta :  — 

Ist.  Their  uiUtiferaus  structure. 

2d.  Their  name,  Nag-hassar,  which  was  almost  identical 
with  the  Indian  names  (Nagsara,  Nagkewr,  and  Nfigacesara) 
of  Mesua  ferrea. 

dd.  Their  fragrancy,  which  resembled  that  of  a  mixture  of 
violets  and  roses. 
4th.  Their  sex ;  most,  if  not  all,  the  flower-buds  were  males, 
and  presented  the  stamens  in  a  very  forward  state.  Now , 
Nag-kauar.  Roxburffh  mentions  that  the  anthers  of  Mesua  ferrea  are 
used  by  the  grandees  of  Ava  on  account  of  their  fragrancy. 

Notwithstanding  these  points  of  resemblance  between  the  imported 
flower-buds  and  the  flower-buds  of  Mesua  ferrea^  further  examination, 
has  satisfied  me  that  they  are  not  identical.  The  large  size  of  the 
flowers  of  Mesua  ferrea^  and  the  smallness  of  the  imported  buds,  led 
me  to  hesitate  about  their  identity ;  but  on  reference  to  the  dried  East 
Indian  specimens  of  MesiM  ferrea^  in  the  collection  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  the  difference  in  size  between  the  imported  buds  and  the  budd 
of  Mesua,  did  not  appear  to  form  an  insuperable  objection  to  their 
identity.  But  the  great  difficulty  was  with  regard  to  the  calyx,  which 
in  Mesua  is  imbricate,  and  in  the  imported  buds  appeared  to  be  valvate. 
This  probably  led  an  eminent  botanist  to  suggest  that  the  imported 
buds  were  those  of  a  Garcinia. 

1  am  much  indebted  to  my  friends  Dr.  Wallich  and  Sir  W.  Hooker 

for  kindly  examining  the  buds.    The  latter  gentleman  sent  some  of 

them  to  Mr.  Bentham,  who  refers  them  to  a  ^uttiferous  plant,  called 

by  Dr.  Wight  Calysaccion  longifoUum^  and  Sir  W.  Hooxer  tells  me 

you  X.  2  k 
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that  he  has  recently  received  fine  flowering  specimens  of  this  species 
from  Bombay,  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  their  identity. 

I  subjoin  the  following  account  of  this  plant  taken  from  Dr.  Wight^s 
lUttatraiioTis  of  Indian  Botany^  vol.  i.,  p.  130,  1840. 

Caltsagcion,  R.  W. 

Flowers  unisexual.  Afa/«— sepals  (2  ?)  intimately  united  (forming  a 
closed  sac)  inoestivatlon.  Petals  4,  imbricating.  Stamens  very  numerous, 
sub-monadelphous  at  the  base,  filaments  short,  slender  ;  anthers  oblong, 
2-celIed ;  cells  approximated  parallel,  opening  length-wise,  connectivum 
dightly  prolonged  and  truncated  at  the  ape.x.  Pistil  altogether  wanting. — 
Female  f 

Arboreous,  young  shoots  terete  or  slightly  4-sided,  leaves  glabrous, 
opposite,  short  petioled,  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  thick,  hard,  and 
coriaceous,  marked  with  a  prominent  costa,  but  without  transverse  parallel 
veins.  Flowers  numerous,  congested  on  lateral  tubercles,  springing  from 
the  axils  of  fallen  leaves  (abortive  branches)  forming  dense  lateral  capitulse, 
peduncles  short,  1 -flowered. 

From  Mr.  Graham's  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  grotving  in  Bombay  and 
its  Vicinity^  p.  27,  1839, 1  take  the  following  notice  of  the  species : — 

Calysaccion  lokgifoliuh.  Wight  lUust,  No.  8,  p.  130.  CalophyQum 
Surigaf  Roxb.  Fl^  ii.,  p.  608.  Dioecia  Polyandria.  Woondy, — a  large 
tree  ;  leaves  opposite  oblong  ;  flowers  in  March  and  April,  in  clusters  on 
the  thick  branches  below  the  leaves ;  small  white,  streaked  with  red, 
(Hseceous— the  male  tree  is  called  WoonJy — the  femaJe  Poono^— both  are 
also  known  by  the  names  of  Suringce  and  Gordeoondy, — Parell  and  Worlee 
Hills,  Bombay  ;  Kennery  jungles  in  considerable  abundance ;  on  the 
Ghauts,  and  throughout  the  Concans.  Tlie  flowers  are  collected  and 
exported  to  Bengal  for  dyeing  silk.  The  tree  is  closely  allied  to  Waliich's 
new  genus  Kayea  (^Asiat  PL  Bar,,  3,  t.  210). 

In  these  notices,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  name  Nag-kassar  by 
which  the  flower-buds  were  imported  into  London,  nor  of  their  re- 
markable fragrance.  Roxburgh,  however,  states  that  his  CalophyUum 
Suriga  (which  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  Wight's  Calysaceum 
hngifolium)  are  fragrant,  and  I  find  the  dried  flower-budsof  Wallich's 
CalyophyUum  longifolium  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Linnean  Society 
(485 1  in  Wallich^s  collection,  and  marked  **  Cerle  no7i  hujus  generis  ") 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  fragrancy  as  the  imported  buds. 

The  genus  Calysaccion  being  nearly  allied  to  Mesna,  and  the  flowers 
of  both  C,  lon^folium  and  Mesua  ferrea  having  a  violet  fragrancy,  and 
perhaps  agreemg  otherwise  in  properties,  may  have  led  to  2ie  name  of 
Xiag-kassar  being  applied  to  both. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION,  PRKPARATION,  AND  PROPERTIES 
OF  THE  MYRICA  CERIFERA,  AND  M.  CAROLINENSIS,  OR 

WAX-TREE  OF  CAROLINA, 

BT  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

The  genus  Mjrrica  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  our  own  shores,  where 
one  species,  the  M.  Gale,  is  found  growing  spontaneously  in  bogs  and 
marshy  situations  in  various  parts  bodi  of  Scotland  and  England,  where 
it  is  vernacularly  known  by  the  names  of  Sweet  Gale,  Dutch  Myrtle,  or 
Sweet  Willow.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  rising  with  many  branching  stems  to 
the  height  of  about  four  feet,  clothed  with  soft  lanceokte  leaves  of  a  light 
yellowish-green  and  smooth  surface,  slightly  serrated  near  their  apex,  and 
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producing  male  and  female  flowers  in  amenta,  or  catkins,  on  the  sides  of 
the  branches  of  separate  plants.  The  genus  Myrica,  belonging  to  the  class 
Diaecia,  and  order  Tetrandria  of  Linnseus,  and  constituting  one  of  the 
group  of  Mifrica  in  the  natnral  order  of  arrangement.  The  scale  of  the 
catkin  in  the  flowers  of  both  sexes  is  the  same,  and  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  crescent.  The  male  flowers  hare  four  stamina  enclosed  wiUiin  a 
monopetalous  four-cleft  corolla.  The  female,  or  fertile  flowers,  consist  of 
a  corolla  of  four  minute  petals,  inclosing  two  styles,  and  sucoeeded  by  a 
small  one -seeded  berry,  of  which  each  raceme  of  catkins  furnishes  a 
number,  forming  a  cluster,  which  appears  soon  after  the  flowering,  which 
takes  place  in  July,  is  over ;  the  berries  ripen  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

The  whole  of  this  plant,  especially  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries,  exhale 
a  strong,  fragrant,  and  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  possess  a  bitter 
taste.  Their  odour  is  offensive  to  most  insects,  and  hence  the  leaves  and 
twigs  are  in  much  request  among  the  poor  in  the  districts  in  which  it  is 
found,  for  preserving  clothes  from  the  depredations  of  moths,  and  expelling 
bugs  and  other  vermin  from  beds. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  reputed  to  be  anthelmintic  and  stomachic, 
and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  hops  in  malt  liquors,  the  intoxicating 
properties  of  which  are  said,  but  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  to  be 
heightened  by  the  addition. 

Alton,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  enlarged  edition  of  the  Hortw  KetDensw^ 
enumerates  seven  species  of  Myrica,  besides  that  which  has  just  been 
noticed,  and  which  alone  is  a  spontaneous  production  of  our  own  land. 
The  others  are  the  Myrica  ceri/era,  or  common  candleberry  myrtle  of 
North  America,  which  is  the  one  to  which  I  wish  more  particularly  to 
direct  attention,  the  M.  Carolinensis,  or  broad-leaved  candleberry  myrtle, 
found  chiefly,  I  believe,  in  the  swampy  districts  of  North  Carolina ;  the 
M,  Faya,  or  Azorian  candleberry  myrtle,  a  native  of  the  Azores  or 
Western  Islands  and  Madeira  ;  the  M,  JEthiopica,  or  African  candleberry 
myrtle  ;  M.  terrata,  or  saw-  leaved  candleberry  myrtle  ;  the  M.  quercifdia, 
or  smooth  oak-leaved  candleberry  myrtle,  of  which  there  is  a  variety; 
3  hirsuta,  with  hirsute  leaves ;  and  the  M.  cordifoiia^  with  hearted  leaves, 
the  whole  of  which  are  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  equinoctial.  Of  these  the  first,  or  M.  ceri/era,  appears  from 
Alton  to  have  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since  the  year  1699,  or  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  without  transgressing  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  collections  of  the  curious.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  crooked  stems,  rising 
to  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  branching  irregularly  near  the  ground,  and 
clothed  with  lanceolate  leaves  springing  from  short  footstalks,  and  destitute 
of  any  uniform  arrangement.  Their  upper  surface  is  smooth  and  shining, 
and  of  a  bright  green  compared  with  their  under  surface,  which  is  darker; 
they  are  sometimes  slightly  serrated  towards  their  apex  as  in  the  sweet 
gale,  but  this  character  is  not  invariable,  even  upon  the  same  plant. 
Seedling  plants  generally  retain  their  foliage  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  but,  as  they  advance  in  age,  they  shed  them  earlier  and  earlier; 
their  odour,  when  bruised,  togetlier  with  that  of  the  young  twigs,  is 
highly  fragrant  and  aromatic  The  flowers  are  whitish,  small,  and  incon- 
spicuous, the  scales  of  the  catkin  being  acute,  not  lunalated,  as  in  our  native 
species,  and  those  of  the  fertile  plants  are  succeeded  by  clusters  of  small, 
dry,  inconspicuous  berries. 

The  3f.  Carolinensig,  which  appears  to  be  the  more  valuable  of  the  two^ 
IS  a  plant  of  humbler  growth,  and  clothed  with  broader  leaves.  These 
are  oblong,  attenuated  at  their  base,  and  coarsely  serrated.  The  scales  of 
the  catkin,  as  in  the  former  species,  are  acute,  and  the  berries  globular. 

Both  of  these  species,  as  well  as  our  own  Sweet  Gale,  admit  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by  layers.  K  by 
seeds,  they  should  be  sown  in  boxes  filled  with  earth  from  a  rich  pasture, 
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broken  fino,  and  placed  about  an  inch  beneath  the  surfiice:  they  some- 
times remain  without  germinating  till  the  second  year:  but  their  germi- 
nation might  be  accelerated  by  adopting  the  process  recommended  by  Mr. 
Lymbum,  and  published  by  him  shortly  before  his  death  in  the  14th 
▼olume  of  the  Gardener*s  Magazine,  from  vrhicb,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  not  possess  that  work,  1  shall  transcribe  his  directions  in 
his  own  words: — 

*'Let  the  seeds  to  be  experimented  upon  be  spread  upon  a  floor,  or  in  a 
box  or  saucer,  according  to  the  quantity,  and  thoroughly  damped  [more 
or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seed,  bs  to  its  naturally  dry  or  oily 
condition]  ;  let  the  whole  be  well  mixed  together,  so  that  every  seed  may 
receive  its  proportion  of  moisture ;  then  add  newly  slacked  lime,  in  the 
proportion  of  Arom  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the  bulk ;  and  mix  the  seed 
again  well,  so  that  every  seed  may  receive  its  proportion  of  lime ;  lay  it  in 
a  heap,  and,  when  it  begins  to  get  dry,  have  it  turned,  and  mixed,  and 
again  damped ;  and  continue  this  process  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  habits  of  the  seed,  as  to  speediness  of  vegetation ; 
observing  not  to  let  it  be  long  in  a  dry  state,  in  which  the  lime  will  be 
prejudicial." — Gar<L  Mag.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  75,  Jan.,  1838. 

Mr.  Lymburn  states  that  he  pursued  this  plan  successfully  with  seeds 
of  the  Spruce  Fir  \Pinu8  Abit8\  after  having  been  kept  three  years  out  of 
the  cone,  and  which,  under  such  circumstances,  ordinarily  reluse  to  vege- 
tate ;  but  which,  under  the  above  treatment,  germinated  as  Arcely  as  if 
they  had  been  fresh ;  and  this  after  a  portion  of  the  same  seed,  younger 
by  a  year,  on  being  damped  without  the  addition  of  lime,  grew  mouldy 
without  germinating.  Seeds  of  the  Magnolia  and  other  seeds  of  difficult 
or  tardy  germination,  under  similar  treatment,  equally  succeeded. 
The  theory  of  this  practice  appears  to  be  as  follows: — 
The  lime,  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity,  combines  rapidly  with  a  portion 
of  the  water,  which  in  passing  to  a  solid  state  in  the  hydrate  of  lime,  gives 
out  a  large  portion  of  its  latent  caloric,  which  aids  the  decomjKisition  of 
the  remainder,  and  resolves  it  into  its  constituent  principles,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  thus  supplying,  in  their  nascent  state,  the  elements  required  to 
convert  the  less  soluble  starch  of  the  seed  into  the  more  soluble  mucilage. 
At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  liberated  oxygen,  seizing  upon  the  re- 
dundant carbon  of  the  starch,  converts  it  into  carbonic  acid;  which, 
combining  witli  the  hydrate  of  lime,  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  reduces 
it  to  the  state  of  chalk,  leaving  the  other  elements  of  the  seed  in  those 
nicely  balanced  proportions  which  arc  best  adapted  to  yield  nutriment  to  the 
infant  life  of  the  embryo  plant.  Air,  heat,  and  moisture,  with  the  absence 
of  light,  are  the  chief  requisites  to  success ;  and  hence  the  process  should 
be  conducted  in  the  shade.  The  albumen  of  seeds,  which  constitutes  the 
food  of  the  plant  while  yet  incapable  of  extracting  it  from  the  soil,  consists 
of  the  following  substances,  the  elementary  principles  of  which  vary  in 
their  proportions  as  below : — 

Carbon.      Ozygea.   Hydrogen.       In  all. 

Starch  orfecula,  consisting  of  43.51 49.57 6.93 100  parts 

Sugar 43.84 49.82 6.84 100     " 

Gum  or  mucilage 42.23 50.84 6.93 100     " 

Hence  will  be  understood  the  nature  of  the  slight  alteration  of  propor- 
tions required  to  convert  tlie  tdmost  insoluble  fecula  of  the  old  albumen 
into  the  highly  soluble  mucilage  of  the  recent  and  barely  ripened  seed. 

But  to  return  from  this,  perhaps  irrelevant,  digression. 

If  the  boxes  are  set  in  the  shade  and  the  seeds  germinate  fVeely,  all  that 
will  be  required  for  the  first  summer  is  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds. 
During  the  winter  they  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  warm 
hedge  or  wall,  where  they  may  ei^oy  the  light  and  heat  of  the  meridian 
sun.    When  of  a  sufficient  size  they  may  ^  removed  to  the  open  ground 
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and  planted  about  a  foot  asunder.    Besides  seeds  and  layers,  most  of  these 
8i>ecieB  may  be  readily  increased  by  suckers. 

Besides  the  eight  species  enumerated  by  Aiton,  a  ninth,  of  which  little 
more  is  known  than  that  its  leaves  are  said  to  be  lanceolate,  entire,  and 
destitute  of  veins,  and  the  berries  to  attain  the  magnitude  of  cherries,  is 
reported  to  be  found  in  that  ten  a  /era  incognita  the  islands  of  Japan, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Nagi;  but  no  specimens  have,  I  believe, 
as  yet  found  their  way  to  this  country,  nor  am  I  aware  of  our  possessing 
any  information  as  to  its  commercial,  economic,  or  medicinal  properties. 
Some  notice  of  it  may  not  improbably  be  found  in  KtdraptefnAnuenitates 
Esoiic<Et  or  in  his  Geschichte  und  beschreibung  ton  Japan ;  of  which  last  an 
English  translation,  by  J.  G.  Scheuchzer,  in  two  vols,  folio,  was  published 
in  London  in  1728;  butneither  of  which  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess. 
It  ia  probable  that  the  Japan  species,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be 
found  more  suited  to  our  climate  from  the  closer  correspondence  of  latitude, 
and  better  worth  the  attention  of  cultivators.  But  to  return  to  the 
Carolina  plant. 

This  has  been  known  in  England  for  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  at 
least)  having  been  cultivated,  according  to  Alton,  from  a  period  anterior  to 
1730:  whence  we  may  infer  that  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
procuring  plants  for  cultivation.  It  has  been  successfully  acclimated  in 
ITranoe,  where  it  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  a  sandy  and  blackish  turf, 
requiring  little  or  no  care,  attaining  a  stature  of  from  four  to  six  or  more 
feet,  and  almost  annually  yielding  an  abundant  crop  of  berries.  .  It  is 
easily  and  expeditiously  increased  by  taking  off  the  young  suckers  which 
spring  up  in  profusion  from  the  roots  of  the  largef  shrubs,  and  planting 
tfiem  out  about  three  or  four  feet  apart. 

The  Myriea  Caroiinensis  flourishes  in  light  sub-humid  soils,  and  has 
even  been  found  to  thrive  upon  the  s  inds  of  Prussia,  where,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Charles  Louis  Cader,  in  an  interesting  memoir  which 
he  communicated  to  the  Annales  de  Chimie^  it  was  successful!}-  cultivated 
by  M.  Sulzer,  in  his  garden,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Spree,  at  the 
distance #£  half  a  league  from  Berlin,  in  latitude  52^  53',  or  1^  15'  23' 
farther  north  than  the  meridian  of  London  [51°  37'  32'],  and  where  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  exceeds  that  of  London  only  by  2°  9',  while 
the  severity  of  the  winter  months  docs  not  admit  a  shadow  of  comparison. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  reduction  of  temperature  to  which 
it  was  thus  annually  exposed,  the  plants  flourished  with  such  vigour  in 
this  garden,  and  their  leaves  acquired  such  an  amount  of  aromatic 
fragrance  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  visited  the  garden  ;  and 
this  fragrance  both  the  leaves  and  berries  retained  for  a  long  period,  after 
having  been  gathered. 

From  these  berries  M.  Sulzer  separated  the  wax,  which  retained  its 
fragrance  so  powerfully  after  its  manufacture  into  candles,  that  a  single 
candle  on  being  lighted,  not  only  diffused  a  delightful  odour  through  the 
room  while  burning,  but  even  for  a  considerable  period  after  its  extinction. 
This  indicates  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  in  combination  with  the  wax, 
whose  properties,  after  being  obtained  in  an  isolated  form  by  digestion  in 
alcohol,  might  be  found  deserving  of  investigation. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  the  Myriea  Caroiinensis^  so  far  north  as  the 
latitude  of  Berlin,  and  in  a  climate  of  such  rigour  for  nearly  half  the  year, 
leads  to  a  strong  presumption  that  it  admits  of  cultivation  with  equal 
success  and  advantage  in  liglit  sandy  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymoutli 
flat. 5'j°  22],  above  2°  and  2^°  south  of  Berlin,  and  in  various  ports  of 
Cornwall,  especially  ui  that  open  neglected  tract  adjoining  the  Lizard 

Sat.  49°  58'],  24'  farther  south,  where  acres,  at  present  not  yielding  a 
lilling  of  annual  rent,  might  be  converted  into  a  source  of  wealth,  ha^ly 
exceeded  by  the  mineral  riches  which  slumber  beneath  the  surflftce.    Vast 
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tracts  of  barren  sandy  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hayle  and  St.  Ives 
might  be  converted  into  smiling  plantations  of  Myrica,  perfuming  the  air 
with  their  fragrance,  and  conferring  happiness  and  prosperity  on  multi- 
tudes at  present  sunk  in  poverty  and  despair. 

In  America  a  fertile  plant  is  said  to  yield  annually  71bs.  of  berries,  from 
every  4lbs.  of  which  a  pound  of  wax  may  be  obtained.  At  an  interval  of 
four  feet  between  each  an  acre  of  ground  will  contain  2732  plants,  which, 
at  an  average  of  only  4lbs.  of  berries  from  each,  would  yield  9928lbs.  of 
berries,  producing  about  2732lb8.  of  wax,  the  value  of  which  those  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject  than  myself  will  be  able  to  estimate. 

The  wax  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  firmer  consistence  than 
j>ee8*-wax.  Its  value  for  purposes  of  the  chandler  may  be  diminished  by  the 
increasing  consumption  of  gas;  those,  howcYer,  who  object  to  that  mode  of 
illumination  will  find  a  desirable  substitute  in  candles  made  of  this  wax, 
which  bum  with  a  white  flame  without  producing  smoke,  yielding  a  good 
lijiht,  and  not  being  subject  to  gutter  like  those  made  from  tallow :  and 
when  quite  fresh,  they  exhale  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour  while  burning, 
which  is  reputed,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas, 
to  be  eminently  conducive  to  health . 

The  process  by  which  the  wax  is  separated  from  the  berries  is  one  of 
extreme  simplicity,  and  consists  in  throwing  them,  when  collected  in 
sufficient  quantity,  into  a  kettle  and  water  poured  in  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches  over  them  ;  the  whole  is  then  placed  over  the  fire  and  boiled, 
stirring  tlie  berries  during  the  ebullition,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
wax,  which  forms  a  pellicle  on  the  surface,  when  it  is  skimmed  off,  and 
strained  through  a  c<Arse  cloth  to  free  it  from  impurities.  When  the  wax 
ceases  to  rise  to  the  surface,  the  berries  are  removed,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  a  fresh  quantity,  adding  to  the  original  water  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  replace  the  waste  by  boiling.  The  same  process  is  pursued, 
and  after  this  second  batch  has  been  removed,  tlie  whole  of  the  water  is 
renewed,  and  fresh  parcels  of  berries  subjected  to  the  operation,  until  a 
sufficiency  of  wax  shall  have  been  obtained.  When  a  sufficient  mass  to 
form  a  calce  has  been  thus  separated  it  is  spread  upon  a  cloth  to  drain, 
after  it  is  dried,  melted  a  second  time  to  purify  it,  and  then  formed  into 
cakes  of  a  convenient  size  for  the  market. 

Besides  its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  candles,  this  wax  is  found 
to  be  superior  to  tallow  for  making  the  finest  description  of  soap,  which 
from  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  astringency  appears  better 
adapted  for  medicinal  purposes  than  those  at  present  in  use. 

The  variety  of  uses,  however,  to  which  this  vegetable  wax  admits  of 

being  applied,  remains  yet  to  be  determined  by  experiment  ;  and  it  is  a 

subject  of  reproach  to  the  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 

value  of  this  produce  of  a  plant,  naturalized  among  us  for  at  least  a 

century  j»nd  a  quarter,  should  be  so  comparatively  unknown. 

The  Myrica  Carolinensis  blossoms,  according  to  Alton,  in  the  month  of 
May, 

Pfymouth,  January,  1851. 

LOBELINA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  FHAKMACEUTIGAI.  JOUSKAL. 

.  Deae  Sie,  —I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  ask- 
ing your  attention  to  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  yourself,  but  'm 
whicn  I  feel  interested. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom,  I  prepared  an  inaugural  essay  when 
about  to  gradutte  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  1836, 
which  essay  was  afterwards  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  vol.  ix.,  page  98.    Since  then,  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
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subject  (lobelia  inflata),  I  resumed  the  investigations  then  begun^em* 
ploying  the  seeds  as  being  much  more  active  than  the  herbaceous 
portion  of  the  plant, — and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  more 
satisfactory  state  than  they  were  left  in  in  1836.  The  latter  essay 
was  published  in  the  same  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  page  1. 

For  some  reason  these  essays  appear  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  journals  and  writers  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
now  that  the  drug  is  attracting  the  attention  of  your  medical  men,  its 
chemical  relations  are  exciting. the  curiosity  of  your  Pharmaceutists. 
I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  their  existence  to  your 
notice,  had  I  not  observed  the  paper  of  Mr.  Bastick  in  your  Journal 
for  December,  in  which  he  states  his  ignorance  of  any  previous  re- 
searches having  the  same  tendency  as  his  own.  In  justice  to  myself, 
therefore,  I  must  ask  you  to  insert  the  article  in  vol.  xiii,,  at  page  1, 
herewith  sent,  in  your  own  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  The  essays  in 
question  have  long  been  recognized  by  our  own  Materia  Medica 
authors;  vide  United  States  Dispensatory,  and  other  works. 

I  have,  until  quite  recently,  been  under  the  impression  that  you 
received  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  regularly  in  exchange 
for  yours,  but  have  some  reason  now  to  think  that  it  has  not  been 
sent.*  As  the  postal  arrangements  between  our  respective  countries 
are  now  quite  favourable,  I  have  directed  the  printer  to  mail  the 
numbers  to  you,  via  steamers. 

I  send  you  at  this  time  (and  herewith)  three  numbers,  viz.,  vol.  ix., 
No.  2,  vol.  xiii.,  No.  1,  vol.  xxii..  No.  4.  You  will  perceive  by  the 
latter,  that  we  draw  largely  on  the  columns  of  your  own  Journal  for 
our  selected  matter.  I  receive  yours  so  early  by  steamers,  that  it 
often  happens,  articles  from  the  French  journals  arc  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers  before  those  journals  reach  our  shores. 

I  have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  progress  of  Pharmacy  in 
England  since  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  its  steady  advancement  has  been  truly  gratifying. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  a  resolution  was 
passed  directing  the  Committee  on  the  Cabinets  to  take  such  measures 
as  shall  be  best  calculated  to  effect  an  exchange  of  our  own  Materia 
Medica  (indigenous)  and  products  with  such  &reign  Pharmaceutical 
Societies  as  may  be  disposed  to  reciprocate.  In  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing summer  these  measures  will  be  commenced  here,  and  should  the 
Committee  be  as  successful  as  is  desirable,  we  intend  sending  to  your 
Society  the  first  fruits  of  their  labours. 

Trusting  you  will  grant  the  request  above  made  in  reference  to  my 
articles,  I  must  conclude  by  wishing  you  may  long  continue  to  occupy 
the  useful  position  you  now  are  in,  as  the  advocate  of  our  profession. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  January  l9t7i,lS5l, William  Proctrb,  Juir. 

•  We  continae  to  send,  as  we  have  done  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  six 
copies  of  each  number,  viz.,  to  the  Philadelphia  College  and  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
Dr.  Wood,  Dr.  Hare,  Dr.  Smith,  Wm.  Hodcjon,  jun.  The  parcel  is  sent  enclosed 
in  the  Liverpool  monthly  parcel  of  Journals  to  the  local  Secretary,  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Co.,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Franfcland,  35,  North  John  §treet,  Liverpool, 
to  be  finwarded  to  Mr.  W.  Hodgson,  Jan.,  Philadelphia.  Until  about  the  beginninjg 
of  last  year,  we  received  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy;  since  that  time  it 
has  ceased  to  arrive. — Ed.  Pharm.  Joum. 
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ON  LOBELINA.  THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OP  LOBELIA 
INFLATA,  AND  ON  SOME  OTHER  PROXIMATE   PRINCIPLES 

OF  THE  SEED  OF  THAT  PLANT. 

BY  MB.  WILXIAH  PBOCTKB,  JUN. 

(From  the  American  Joumaiqf  Pharmacy.) 

In  the  Dinth  Tolume  of  this  Jounial  (1838)  was  published  an  essay  on 
Lobelia  infiatOf  by  the  author  of  this  communication,  which  embraced  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  plant.  According  to  that  analysis,  the  following 
nnmed  substances  were  contained  in  the  plant,  viz. — ^m,  gaUic  acid,  resin 
and  chhrophvlUt  fixed  oil,  a  peculiar  acrid  al/t  aline  principle,  salt*  of  lime  and 
po(<MS8aj  oxide  of  iron  and  lignin.  It  was  stated  that  the  active  principle  of 
the  plant  was  destroyed  or  injured  by  much  heat,  without  determining 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenoUi  or  exposing  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  happened. 

This  active  principle  was  described  as  possessing  alkaline  properties,  as 
capable  of  forming  crystalline  salts  with  adds,  and  as  having  a  Innown 
colour  and  semifluid  consistence.  The  sequel  will  demonstrate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  tliis  active  principle  is  aflTected  by  heat,  and  the  means 
of  rendering  it  permanent,  as  well  as  exhibit  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  principle  itself. 

In  volume  5th,  page  300  of  this  Journal,  is  an  essay  ^  On  Lobelia^  the 
active  principle  of  Lobelia  Infiata,  by  S.  Colhoun,  M.D.,*  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  Jef  erson  Medical  College."  At  the  period  that  my 
former  essay  was  written,  this  paper  by  Dr.  C.  was  cursorily  examined, 
but  the  fact  that  his  active  principle  was  insoluble  in  ether,  at  once  caused 
a  belief  that  the  principles  were  different,  and  that,  that  contained  in  my 
essay,  was  unique.  A  subsequent  and  more  critical  examination  of  Dr.  C/s 
paper  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  isolating  lobeUna, 
but  that  his  principle  was  an  impure  hydrochlorate  of  that  bttse,  as  is 
evident  from  the  following  extract  from  his  paper,  viz, : — 

"  The  process  by  which  this  active  principle  was  obtained,  was  first  by 
dissolving  it  in  acidulated  water;  muriatic  acid  being  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  menstruum  continued  to  act  on  the  leaves  for  seven  hours;  it  was  then 
evaporated,  the  heat  separating  the  superfluous  acid. 

^*  Crystals,  on  the  fluid  being  sufficiently  reduced,  were  discovered  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  ;  they  were  mixed  with  some  foreign  earthy  salt, 
the  existence  of  which  was  proved  by  burning  the  substance  remaining 
after  the  evaporation,  in  a  small  bottle  kept  for  some  hours  in  a  red  heat. 

'*  To  avoid  the  salts  thus  formed  with  the  acid,  alcohol  was  used  as  the 
solvent;  the  extract  remaining  after  its  evaporation  was  beautifully  trans- 
parent, and  had  the  other  properties  above  described.  [Alluding  to  a 
previous  description]  It  was  this  extract  that  was  principally  used  to 
form  salts  with  the  acids." 

From  these  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  the  substance  described  as 
lobelina  was  really  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  that  base,  with  such 
other  matter  as  alcohol  will  extract  from  the  watery  extract  of  Lobdia 
infiata.  Hence,  this  principle  could  not  have  had  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  paper  of  its  possessing  this  reaction.  It 
states  that  "  lobelia  [lobelina]  forms  salts  with  the  acids,"  not  that  it 
neutralizes  acids  ;  and  consequently  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  salts  of 
Dr.  C.  were  mixtures  severally  of  the  acids  which  gave  them  names,  with 
the  impure  hydrochlorate  of  lobelina. 

Speaking  of  the  active  principle,  the  Doctor  remarks,  **  It  is  very  soluble 

*  An  acknowledgment  was  due  Dr.  Colbonn  for  omitting  a  notice  of  his  paper  in 
the  Essaj  before  mentioned.  Since  the  present  Essay  has  oeen  prepared,  we  lament 
to  state  that  his  death  has  occurred. 
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in  alcohol;  KOrcdy^  if  at  off,  m  ether :  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  nicotine: 
tlie  active  principle  of  Lobelia  in/lata  does  not  even  colour  ether  to  which  it 
hcu  been  added"  This  declaration  is  a  further  eridence  that  the  active 
principle  of  Dr.  Colhoun  was  not  lohelina,j^  p/'oi/  the  solvents  of  that  base^ 
none  dissolve  it  so  readily  as  etlier :  and  as  Dr.  C.'s  principle  was  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum,  it  follows  that,  if  lobelina,  it  must  have  been  combined 
with  an  acid,  in  which  state  it  is  much  less  soluble  in  ether. 

In  a  work  on  Materia  Medica,  by  Jonathan  Percira,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  &c.,  &c.,  at  London,  published  in  1840,  is  the  following  under  the 
head  of  Lobelia  infiata^  viz.: — 

**  Composition, — ^No  accurate  analysis  of  this  plant  has  hitherto  been 
made.  Dr.  Colhoun  has  announced  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  principle 
in  this  plant.  From  some  experiments  I  have  recently  made  on  lobelia, 
I  find  that  it  contains  a  volatile  acrid  principle  (oU?),  an  add  (peculiar?), 
resin,  gum,  &c ,  ftc. 

'*  Vol.  Acrid  Principle, — Water  distilled  from  lobelia  has  the  peculiar 
smell  and  nauseous  acrid  taste  of  the  plant.  In  one  experiment  I  obtained 
a  thin  film,  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  solid  volatile  oil.  The  distilled 
water  is  unaffected  by  acids,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  tincture  of  galls. 

^^An  adW(lobelicacid?). — A  decoction  of  lobelia  reddens  litmus,  and 
becomes,  on  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  of  a  dark  oUve  brown, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  precipitate  is  formed  (lobeliate  of  iron).  Sulphate 
of  copper  gives  rise  to  a  green  precipitate  (lobeliate  of  copper),  ^'itratc 
of  silver  causes  a  slight  precipitate  (lobeliate  of  silver).'* 

The  object  for  which  the  above  extracts  are  inserted  is  to  notice  their 
contents  in  detail. 

1st.  Professor  Percira  states  that  he  has  obtained  a  volatile  acrid  prin- 
ciple from  the  Lobelia  injiata,  which  lie  infers  to  be  an  oil.  By  reference 
to  experiments  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  my  former  essay  on  this  subject,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  point  has  been  fairly  tested.  A  saturated  tincture 
of  the  leaves  of  lobelia  was  distilled,  and  the  product  was  found  to  possess 
the  odour,  but  not  the  acrid  taste  of  the  plant.  Again,  lobelia  was  sub- 
jected to  distillation  with  water,  and  the  distilled  liquid  returned  upon  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  plant,  but  the  result  was  merely  an  odorous  water, 
without  any  acrimony,  or  any  taste  that  could  be  said  to  approach  it. 
To  place  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  the  experiments  just  meittioued 
(which  were  originally  intended  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  vdcUile  odorous 
principle,  but  not  a  volatile  acrid  principle)  were  repeated  ;  lobelia  was  dis- 
tilled and  redistilled,  but  the  results  have  been  as  above  detailed;  hence, 
the  inference  follows,  that  some  accidental  cause  must  have  influenced  the 
product  of  Professor  Pereira. 

2d.  With  regard  to  **  lobelic  acid  *'  little  can  be  learned  from  Professor 
Pereira's  remarks  above  quoted.  By  referring  to  the  first  page  of  this 
article,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acidity  of  the  decoction  of  lobelia  was 
attributed  to  gallic  acid.  From  an  extended  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
this  acid,  which  will  be  found  in  the  sequel,  it  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
plant,  but  very  like  gallic  acid  in  several  of  its  reactions,  which  accounts 
for  its  having  been  mistaken  for  that  acid.  With  these  preliminary 
remarks,  which  have  been  made  in  justice  to  my  own,  and  to  the  essays  of 
the  gentlemen  respectively  to  whom  they  apply,  the  regular  matter  of 
this  paper  will  be  resumed. 

Fisid  oiL-^ne  ounce  of  the  seed  of  Lobelia  inflata,  finely  bruised,  was 
macerated  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  ether,  54^  Baumc,  for  eight 
days,  with  occasional  agitation.  The  ethereal  liquor  was  then  decanted, 
and  the  seed  placed  on  a  displacement  filter,  and  treated  with  ether  until 
exhausted.  This  product  was  mixed  with  the  first,  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously.  Two  drachms  and  a  half  of  a  green  fixed  oil  were 
thus  obtained.    Besides  this  oil,  about  twenty  grains  of  a  brown  substance 
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was  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  held  in  solution  by  the  «looh<^ 
contained  in  the  ether.  This  substance  had  an  extremely  acrid  taste, 
owing  to  its  containing  a  portion  of  the  natural  salt  of  lobelina.  The 
green  colour  of  the  oil  is  due  to  chlorophylle,  derived  from  minute  portions 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  being  mixed  with  the  seeds. 

A  portion  of  the  seed  finely  bruised  was  subjected  to  pressure,  surrounded 
by  bibulous  paper;  and  the  latter,  after  the  removal  of  all  eztraneoos 
matter  from  its  surface,  was  macerated  in  ether,  which  was  subsequently 
evaporated.  The  oil  thus  obtained  has  very  little  colour,  and  by  exposure 
becomes  limpid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .940^.  The  most  prominent 
quality  of  this  fixed  oil  is  a  tendency  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  hence  it  is  one  of  the  diying  oils.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a 
portion  of  oil  in  a  shallow  capsule  became  solid  in  two  weeks,  and  when 
removed  from  the  vessel  had  the  appearance  of  gum  arabic.  A  small 
quantity  of  white  paint  was  prepared  with  this  oil,  and  it  was  found  to 
dry  even  more  rapidly  than  Unseed  oil.  The  seeds  contain  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  fixed  oil. 

Hesin. — When  a  tincture  of  the  seeds  made  with  alcohol  30°  B.,  is 
evaporated,  a  brown  coloured  substance  gradually  precipitates,  which, 
when  dried,  lias  the  characters  of  resin. 

Gum. — A  decoction  of  the  seed  of  lobelia  is  precipitated  abundantly  by 
subacetate  of  lead,  but  is  not  afiected  by  solution  of  iodine,  gelatin,  or 
ferrocyanuret  of  potassium. 

Lobelic  Acid. — A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  lobelia  is  precipitated  dark 
olive  brown  by  sesquichloride  and  persulphate  of  iron;  green  by  sulphate 
of  copper;  deep  brown  by  nitrate  of  silver;  reddish  brown  by  lime  and 
baryta  waters,  and  is  not  afiected  by  pure  soda  or  the  chloride  of  calcium 
or  barium.  From  the  peculiar  efiects  of  metallic  salts  on  the  decoction, 
Professor  Pereira  inferred  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  desig- 
nated lobelic  acid^  in  case  future  exporimait  should  prove  its  claim  to  the 
title. 

One  ounce  of  lobelia  leaves  in  powder  was  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
for  half  an  hour  ;  when  cold,  the  decoction  was  filtered,  and  sulphate  of 
copper  added  as  long  as  it  caused  a  precipitate.  This  was  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  water  until  the  washings  ceased  to  taste  or  evince 
an  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper.  Tliis  precipitate  was  suspended  in 
water,  and  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  was  passed  through  the 
mixture,  until  from  a  green,  its  previous  colour,  it  had  assumed  a  imiform 
deep  brown  hue,  when  it  was  gently  heated  and  filtered.  The  brown  pre- 
cipitate WAS  principally  sulphuret  of  copper. 

The  filtered  liquor  had  an  acid  reaction,  and  was  evaporated  carefully 
to  dryness,  yielding  a  dark  coloured  extract.  Tliis  was  treated  with 
boiling  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness 
spontaneously.  A  mass  of  a  yellow  colour  and  semi-crystalline  texture 
was  obtained,  which  instantly  turned  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  to  red  when 
applied  to  it  in  a  damp  state.  By  treating  this  product  with  cold  ether 
and  evaporating,  the  acid  is  obtained  purer  and  in  imperfect  crystals.  In 
this  state,  lobelic  acid,  when  in  solution,  is  precipitated  light  green  by 
sulphate  of  copper;  olive  brown  by  persulphate  of  iron;  yellow  by  acetate 
of  lead;  yellow  by  baryta  water,  and  grayish-white  by  nitrate  of  mercury. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 

The  action  of  heat  on  the  active  principle  of  Lobelia  inftata, — Six  ounces 
of  lobelia  seeds,  in  a  bruised  state,  were  macerated  in  twelve  fiuid  oonoea 
of  water,  acidulated  with  two  drachms  of  acetic  acid  for  three  days,  the 
infusion  pressed  out,  saturated  witli  magnesia  and  filtered.  This  solution 
had  a  dark  greenish  colour,  and  a  very  acrid  taste.  One  half  of  it  was 
put  in  a  capsule  on  a  water-bath,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  extract 
thus  obtained  was  entirdy  without  the  acrimony  peculiar  to  lobelia,  and  which 
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was  80  strongly  manifested  by  tiie  infaraon  previons  to  subjectiog  it  to 
heat  The  other  portion  of  the  infusion  was  treated  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  liqaor  separated  and  permitted  to  evaporate.  The  product  had  a 
powerful  acrid  taste  and  alkaline  reaction. 

It  was  obseryed  that  the  residue  in  the  retort,  after  distilling  water  from 
lobdybi  seeds,  possessed  some  acrimony;  and  consideration  suggested  the 
idea,  that  as  ^e  active  principle  was  in  that  case  combined  with  an  acid, 
its  presence  mi^t  exert  an  influence  in  preserving  the  lobelina  from  de- 
composition. In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  following  experiment  was 
executed  : — 

Two  drachms  of  bruised  lobelia  seeds  were  macerated  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  to  which  five  drops  of  snlphuric  acid  were  added  for  three  days,  and 
filtered.  This  liquor,  which  Iiad  a  light  brown  colour  and  acrid  taste,  was 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  A  and  B.  A  was  put  into  a  retort,  to 
which  a  receiver  was  adapted,  and  heat  applied  until  three-fifths  of  the 
liquor  had  distilled.  On  examination  of  the  product  and  residue,  the 
former  had  the  odour  of  lobelia,  but  was  tasteless;  the  latter  in  the  retort 
was  much  more  acrid  than  the  original  infusion,  having  really  cUl  the 
acrimony  of  the  quantity  subjected  to  distillation. 

The  infusion  B  was  saturated  with  magnesia,  filtered  and  distilled  as 
before,  until  three-fifths  had  passed  over.  The  product  resembled  that  of 
A.  On  examining  the  residue  in  the  retort  it  was  found  to  have  entirely 
lost  its  acrimony. 

To  ascertain  if  lobelina  itself,  when  freed  fh>m  those  substances  that 
necessarily  accompany  it  in  an  infusion,  was  similarly  affected  by  heat, 
one  and  a  half  grains  of  lobelina  was  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water,  and  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  No.  1  and  No.  2.  No.  1  was 
subjected  to  distillation  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  until  one-third  of  the 
liquid  had  passed  over.  The  product  and  residue  were  removed  and 
placed  in  separate  bottles.  To  No.  2  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  was 
added,  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  lobelina,  and  afterwards 
subjected  to  a  similar  distillatory  process,  and  the  residue  and  product 
also  separately  bottled.  On  examining  the  results  of  the  distillation  of 
No.  1,  the  distilled  water  had  a  lactescent  appearance^  which,  by  standing, 
assumed  a  brown  colour,  and  had  a  bitter  taste,  but  not  the  slightest 
acrimony.  The  residue  was  opaque,  had  a  brick-red  colour,  and  none  of 
the  peculiar  taste  of  lobelina,  but  merely  a  bitterness.  The  opacity 
of  the  solution  No.  1  took  place  soon  after  the  application  of  the  heat  to  it. 

The  product  of  No.  2  was  perfectly  transparent,  and  had  very  little 
odour  or  taste.  The  residue  was  nearly  transparent,  and  more  acrid  than 
the  original  solution  before  distillation.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
the  lobelina  used  in  this  experiment  was  not  entirely  pure,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  some  colouring  matter,  to  which  the  colour  of  No.  1  residue 
may  be  attributed. 

It  follows  from  these  remarks: 

1st.  That  an  acrid  infusion  of  lobelia  may  be  raised  to  the  boiling  tem- 
perature without  losing  its  acrimony. 

2d.  That  the  condition  necessary  to  bring  about  this  permanence  is  the 
presence  of  an  acid,  with  which  the  acrid  principle  will  combine. 

3d.  That  the  acrid  principle  in  a  firee  state  is  decomposed  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  as  it  is  found  in  neither  the  residue  or  the  product  when  a 
solution  of  it  is  distilled.  " 

Lobelina.— Twelve  ounces  of  the  seed  of  Lobelia  infiata,  finely  bruised, 
was  macerated  in  twenty-four  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  28*^  B.,  acidulated 
with  half  an  ounce  of  acetic  acid  for  three  days,  and  subjected  to  displace- 
ment. This  process  was  continued  with  dilute  alcoh<d  until  the  seeds 
were  exhausted  of  their  acrimony. 

The  tincture,  amounting  to  five  pints,  was  evaporated  to  the  consistenco 
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of  an  extract,  which  weighed  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
0eeds  employed.  This  extract  was  triturated  with  an  excess  of  magnesia, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  water  gradually  added.  After  frequent  agitation 
for  several  hours,  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  the  filter  washed  with  water. 
This  solution  was  then  agitated  with  six  ounces  of  sulphuric  ether  until 
all  its  acrimony  was  removed.  The  ethereal  solution  was  then  decanted, 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  18.5  grs. 
(.0035  per  cent.)  of  a  reddish-brown  matter  of  the  consistence  of  honey 
resulted,  which  instantly  restored  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  reddened  by 
an  acid,  and  possessed  an  extremely  acrid  burning  taste. 

In  this  state  lobelina  contains  colouring  matter,  to  deprive  it  of  which 
it  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gradually  added  until 
the  solution  was  slightly  acid.  It  was  then  mixed  with  purified  animal 
charcoal,  boiled,  saturated  with  magnesia,  and  filtered.  This  solution  was 
then  agitated  with  ether  until  the  lobelina  was  removed,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  separated  and  allowed  to  evaporate. 

As  thus  obtained,  lobelina  has  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat 
aromatic  odour.  It  is  lighter  than  water,*  and  when  dropped  into  that 
fiuid  rises  to  its  surface,  spreads  out  like  a  drop  of  oil,  and  gradually  dis- 
solves without  agitation,  forming  a  transparent  solution.  H  the  process 
of  purification  were  repeated  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  lobelina 
would  be  obtained  perfectly  colourless. 

Lobelina,  in  solution,  is  precipitated  instantly  as  a  white  bitannate  by 
tannic  acid,  and  is  not  disturbed  at  all  by  gallic  acid,  Corresponding  in 
this  particular  with  the  other  vegetable  alkalies.  Its  solution  forms  a 
white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  becomes  deep  brown  by 
standing;  per8ul|ihate  of  iron  does  not  at  first  afiect  the  transparency 
of  its  solution,  but  gradually  a  brown  precipitate  falls;  acetate  of  lead 
causes  a  white  precipitate;  bichloride  of  mercury  does  not  produce  any 
change. 

When  lobelina  is  placed  in  contact  with  concentrated  nitric  or  hydro* 
chloric  acids,  it  is  merely  dissolved,  without  undergoing  any  change,  and 
when  diluted  the  acrimony  is  found  unimpaired;  but  when  acted  on  by 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  first  blackened,  then  dissolved,  and  loses  its  acrid  taste. 

Lobelina  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  near  as  readily  as  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  its  alcoholic  solution  is  poured  into  water  the  mixture  is  at 
first  cloudy,  but  by  agitation  it  gradually  becomes  transparent  Ether 
readily  removes  lobelina  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Oil  of  turpentine 
atid  oil  of  sweet  almonds  also  hold  it  in  solution  when  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  with  it  for  a  short  time. 

Salts  of  Lobelina. — A  portion  of  lobdina  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  gradually  added,  until  the  solution  ceased  to  have  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  solution  was  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously, and  the  hudrochhrcUe  of  lobelina  obtained  in  four-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  pyramids. 

The  sulphate  was  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by  employing  sulphuric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  acicular  crystals  radiating  from  centres,  but  they 
were  too  small  to  admit  of  their  shape  being  distinguished  correctly. 

The  nitrate  also  crystallizes  in  prisms  of  irregular  shape. 

The  oxalate  crystallizes  in  minute  silky  needles. 

The  lobeliate  of  lobelina  was  also  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  but 'the 
difficulty  of  isolating  the  acid  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  prevented  the  8<dt 
from  exhibiting  perfect  crystallization. 

The  salts  of  lobelina  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  alkaloid  itself. 
They  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  less  so  in  ether.  They  do  not  possess 
any  odour,  but,  when  tasted,  exhibit  all  the  acrimony  of  the  base. 

*  Lobelina  was  formerly  stated  to  be  rather  heavier  than  water,  which  was  owing 
to  the  improved  state  in  which  it  was  obtained. 
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To  ascertain  if  lobelina  was  really  the  active  princiok,  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  of  that  substance  in  solutiun  was  administerea  to  a  cat.  In  less 
than  two  minutes  it  produced  violent  emesis  and  much  prostration,  from 
which  the  animal  full^'  recovered  in  three  hours. 

Again,  one  grain  of  lobelina  in  one  fluid  ounce  of  water  wajs  adminis- 
tered directly  into  the  stomach  of  the  animal  by  an  elastic  tube.  Imme- 
diate and  total  prostration  was  the  consequence,  which  for  half  an  hour 
rendered  the  animal  almost  motionless — the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  much 
dilated.  The  animal  gradpiliy  recovered  its  strength,  but  the  effects  of 
the  prostration  were  evident  for  fifteen  hours  afterwards.  No  emetic  or 
catluurtic  effects  resulted,  and  tho  long-continued  narcotic  action  of  the 
substance  may  be  attributed  to  its  remaining  in  the  stomach.  Other 
symptoma  of  narcotic  action  were  evident,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention.  From  these  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  lobelina  la  not  so  active 
an  agent  as  nicotine. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  QUANTITY  OF 
OXYGEN  CONTAINED  IN  ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 

BT  M.  LIEBIO. 

In  the  present  state  of  endiometry,  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  of 
analysis,  in  addition  to  those  with  which  MM.  Regnault  and  Bunsen  have 
enriclied  science,  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  a  sterile  and  super- 
fluous task.  But  these  processes  are  especially  adapted  for  those  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  delicate  manipulations  of  physics;  they  require 
a  certain  degree  of  dexterity,  and  the  length  of  time  they  occupy  in  their 
execution  is  such  that  in  many  cases  they  are  not  applicable  when  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  know  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus  the  application  of  these  methods  would  be  diflicult  to  the  phy- 
siologist who,  in  a  series  of  analyses,  effected  every  day  for  some  time, 
wished  to  determine  the  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  contained 
in  the  air;  to  the  mechanic  who  wished  to  analyze  the  gases  given  off 
from  a  furnace;  and  again  to  the  medical  man,  who  wish^  to  know  the 
composition  of  the  air  in  the  ward  of  an  hospital,  or  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
some  mode  of  ventilation.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  method  quite  appli- 
cable to  the  purposes  I  have  just  mentioned,  ought  neither  to  require 
complicated  apparatus,  nor  any  particular  dexterity;  it  should  unite,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  precision,  both  simplicity  and  rapidity  in  the  means  of 
its  execution.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  a  method  consisting  19 
the  employment  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogalllc  acid,  which  it  is  well 
known  quiddy  absorbs  oxygen.  If  we  introduce  into  a  tube  filled  with 
mercury,  in  the  first  place,  some  concentrated  potash,  then  a  solution  of 
pyrogaUic  acid,  the  two  liquids  combine  without  any  change  taking  place ; 
but  as  soon  as  a  bubble  of  oxygen  is  introduced,  the  liquor  becomes  of  a 
reddish-black  or  almost  black  colour,  and  the  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  as 
quickly  as  carbonic  acid  is  by  potash.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
under  these  circumstances  by  a  portion  of  pyrogalllc  acid  is  very  con- 
siderable. According  to  the  experiments  of  Dcebereiner,  one  grannne  of 
this  acid  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  absorbs  .38  of  a  gramme,  or 
26Q.  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen.  This  quantity  of  oxygen  is  greater 
than  tliat  which  is  necessary  to  determine  the  oxidation  of  one  gramme  of 
sodium,  which  only  rises  to  236  cubic  centimetres.  In  an  experiment, 
carefully  conducted,  I  absorbed,  by  one  gramme  of  pyrogalllc  acid  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  potash,  189.8  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen.  But 
one  gramme  of  hydrate  of  potash  (KO  HO)  absorbs,  at  32°  Fahr.,  192 
cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  acid  in  being  converted  into  neutral  car- 
bonate.   We  thus  see  that  the  abswhent  power  of  pyrogalllc  acid  for 
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oxygen,  is  not  less  than  that  of  potash  for  carbonic  acid,  vrhen  this  alkali 
is  converted  into  cxurbonate  of  potash.'*' 

The  following  results,  which  have  been  obtamed  with  atmospheric  air, 
give  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  precision  which  may  be  attained  by  tluB 
method  : — 


Volnme  of  Air  after  tbe 

Diminntion  of  Volume 

Volume  of  Oxygen  ab- 

introduction of  the 

after  the  introduction 

sorbed  from  100  parts 

Potash. 

of  the  Pyrogallic 

Acid. 

of  Air. 

I. 

221.5 

46.5 

• 

20.97 

2. 

2ai 

42 

20.89 

3. 

193 

40.6 

21.03 

4. 

210 

44 

20.95 

5. 

204.5 

42.5 

20.91 

6. 

195 

40.8 

20.91 

7. 

200 

41.8 

20.9 

8. 

200 

41.6 

20.8 

9. 

200 

41.5 

20.7 

10. 

236 

49 

20.8 

11. 

258 

54 

20.9 

Among  these  determinations,  the  third  has  been  made  by  M.  Buff,  the 
three  last  by  M.  Strecker,  and  the  sixth  by  M.  Faber.  The  whole  of  them 
as  may  be  seen,  approach  very  closely  to  the  best  analyses  of  air,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  by  the  help  of  the  new  method,  the  greatest  accuracy 
may  be  attained,  provided  that  a  cathetometer  be  used  in  the  observation 
of  the  divisions,  which  ought  always  to  be  done  in  strict  analyses.  It  is 
true  tluit  in  operating  with  this  precision,  we  lose  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  this  method,  that  of  being  able,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  to 
make  some  half  dozen  analyses,  which  in  most  cases  are  of  sufBdent 
accuracy. 

If  this  method  yields  us  such  perfect  results,  notwithstanding  the  causes 
of  error  which  are  inherent  to  it,  it  is  owing  to  its  great  simplicity,  and  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  each  analysis  may  be  conducted.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  those  errors  resulting  from  changes  of  temperature 
and  pressure.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  inherent  errors  of  this 
method  on  the  results  is  not  greater,  it  appears,  than  that  caused  by  the 
inherent  errors  of  any  of  the  most  perfect  methods  hitherto  known. 

In  the  analyses  we  have  just  given,  the  operations  were  conducted  in 
the  following  manner:  The  air,  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  of  which  was 
required  to  be  absorbed,  was  measured  in  graduated  tubes  of  thirty  cubic 
centimetres  in  size,  each  cubic  centimetre  being  divided  into  five  parts. 
After  having  two-thirds  filled  the  tubes  with  air,  there  was  then  introduced 
by  means  of  a  bent  pipette,  a  quantity  amounting  to  ^th  or  ^th  of  a  sola 
tion  of  potadi,  of  1.4  density  (I  part  hydrate  of  potash,  and  2  parts 

*  With  the  air  exhaled  hy  several  persons  and  analyzed,  whether  by  tbe  means  of 
gallic  acid  or  pyrogallic  acid,  I  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

Diminution  of  Voltuno  Dnuliration  of  VoIqum  Volmneof 

iUr.             •Oer  ttie  introdaatlai  of  after  th*  latrodnetion  of  SltrogeB. 

Fbuah.  QaUJo  or  PyrogalUc  Adda. 

1.  220                      9  86                           175 

2.  221.5                    9  36.2                        175.5 
8.              200                     11  80                           158 
4.             164                    10.5  29                         155 

According  to  these  analyses,  100  parts  of  exhaled  air  contain — 

Carbonic  acid  ...    4.09  4.06  8.5  5.30 

I      Oxygen    16.36  16.34  16.0  16.99 

Nitrogen 79.54  79.23  79.1  79.90 

These  analyses  have  been  made  solely  for  the  poipose  of  testing  the  method,  and 
are  of  no  value  in  a  physiological  pomt  of  view. 
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water.    By  making  a  few  rapid  moTements  of  the  graduated  tube  in  the 
mercurial  trough,  the  alkaline  solution  becomes  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  tube,  and  when  the  absorption  is  ended,  the  diminution  of  the  yolume 
8  easily  read. 

When  the  air  to  be  analysed  is  previously  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  the  volume  of  displaced  gas  gives  the  exact  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid.  But,  in  operating  on  moist  air,  the  result  is  erroneous,  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  aqueous  vapour  by  the  concentrated  solution  of  potash. 

When  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  thus  ascertained,  we  introduce 
into  the  same  tube  by  means  of  a  second  pipette,  a  scdution  of  one  part 
pyrogaUic  acid  in  from  five  to  six  parts  of  water.  This  solution  is  added 
untH  it  is  equal  in  volume  to  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  potash. 
By  agitating  it  a  few  times,  the  mixed  liquids  are  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  tube,  and  when  the  absorption  is  completed^  tiie  volume  of  nitrogen 
may  be  measured. 

When  the  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  mixed  with  the  potash,  the  latter 
becomes  more  diluted,  and  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  is  thus 
increased.  The  cause  of  error,  however,  which  results  from  this  augmen- 
tation of  tension,  is  insignificant.  Besides,  it  may  be  avoided  by  a  very 
simple  process,  which  consists  in  introducing  into  the  tube  a  piece  of 
hydrate  of  potash  of  sufficient  size  to  saturate  the  water  introduced  with 
the  pyrogalUc  acid,  precisely  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  solution  of 
potash. 

In  the  place  of  pyrogalUc  acid,  ordinary  gallic  acid  may  be  employed 
with  the  same  success.  But  the  use  of  this  acid  has  this  disadvantage,  that 
the  absorption,  which  occupies  about  two  minutes  in  the  case  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  in  this  case  takes  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  Gallic  acid, 
which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  ought  to  be  employed  in  the 
state  of  neutral  gallate  of  potash,  used  in  the  state  of  cold  saturated 
solution.  When  this  liquor  is  perfectly  neutral  or  contains  a  slight  excess 
of  acid,  it  remains  unaltered  by  exposure  to  air ;  it  only  acquires  the 
property  of  absorbing  oxygen  when  combined  with  an  excess  of  alkali. 
As  soon  as  the  gallic  acid  mixes  with  the  potash  in  the  tube,  the  liquor 
assumes  a  deep  red  colour  by  contact  with  the  gas  containing  oxygen. 
Even  the  thin  layers  of  the  liquid  become  of  a  blood-red  colour,  which 
after  some  time  changes  to  a  brown.  We  may  easily  trace  the  progress  of 
absorption,  by  observing  the  colouration  of  the  liquid  which  mobtens  the 
sides  of  the  tube  after  agitation.  The  process  is  ended  wlien  the  change 
of  colour  ceases.  As  to  the  absorbing  power  of  gallic  acid  for  oxygen,  we 
know  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Chevreul,  that  one  gramme  of  gallic  acid 
dissolved  in  concentrated  potash,  absorbs  290  cubic  centimetres,  or  nearly 
.417  of  a  gramme  of  oxygen  gas.  This  acid  then,  in  this  respect,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  pjrrogallic  acid.  The  following  experiments  have  been  made  with 
gallic  acid : — 

Volame  of  Air  measured        Diminution  of  Volame         Volnme  of  Oxygen 
before  the  introduction         after  the  introduction         from  100  Volomes 
of  the  Potash.  of  the  Gallic  Acid.  of  Air. 

1.  269.5  55.5  20.6 

2.  232  48  20.69 

3.  217  45.5  20.89 

4.  229  47  20.5 

5.  191  40.8  20.85 

6.  194.2  40.4  20.80 

7.  19S.5  40  20.87 

8.  244  51.7  21.1 

The  differences  which  may  be  remarked  between  these  determination^ 
are  more  considerable  than  those  of  analyses  made  by  the  use  of  pyro- 
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gallic  acid.  They  may  be  attributed  less  to  the  process  itself,  than  to  the 
errors  resulting  from  the  change  of  temperature  and  pressure.  In  the 
two  first  analyses,  as  also  in  the  fourth  and  eighth,  the  diminution  of 
volume  was  estimated  on  the  following  day,  and  the  figures  indicate  the 
rough  result  without  any  correction  relative  to  pressure  or  temperature. 

Instead  of  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid  might  be  employed  ;  but  the  mixture 
of  tannin  and  potash  absorbs  oxygen  much  more  slowly  than  gallic  acid. 
Pyrogallic  acid,  which  is  easily  procured,  is  certainly  the  best  absorbent. 
With  30  grammes  of  pyrogallic  acid,  we  may  make  150  analyses.  Thus 
the  price  of  this  acid  is  not  any  obstacle  to  its  use. 

In  the  Annaien  der  Chimie  und  PharmacU^  voL  xlv.,  page  1,  M.  Stenhouse 
has  described  an  excellent  process  for  the  manufacture  of  pyrogallic  add. 
By  subliming  a  dry  aqueous  extract  of  nut-galls  in  an  apparatus  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  used  for  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid,  he  obtained 
from  100  parts  of  the  extract,  more  than  10  parts  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
When  those  persons  who  occupy  themselves  with  photography  are  con- 
vinced that  in  many  cases  pyrogallic  acid  is  preferable  to  galUc  add,  it  is 
probable  tJiat  this  new  application  of  it  will  contribute  to  improve  and 
render  more  productive  the  method  of  preparation  we  have  just  described. 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  of  the  new  eudiometric  method, 
consists  in  the  difficulty  of  correctly  reading  the  volume  of  gas  in  the 
tubes  containing  mercury,  over  which  there  is  an  aqueous  liquid,  the 
adhesion  of  which  to  the  glass  causes  tlie  formation  of  a  concave  surface. 
This  cause  of  error  may  be  remedied  by  always  employing  the  same 
volumes  of  air  for  analysis. 

Although  this  process  may  in  certain  cases  give  results  equal  to  the 
processes  of  Messrs.  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  ^^nault  and  Beiset,  and 
Bunsen,  it  is  not  in  any  respect  destined  to  replace  these. 

I  must  also  remark  in  conclusion,  that  this  eudiometric  method  is  only 
an  application  of  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Chevreul  and  Doebereiner 
on  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  and  that  the  merit  of  the  discovery  itself  is 
due  to  these  learned  men. — Repertoire  de  Pharmaeie. 


RETURN   OF   THE  QUANTITIES  OF  CERTAIN  DRUGS  AND 
MERCHANDIZE  IMPORTED,  CONSUMED,  &  EXPORTED 

During  the  last  Twenty^Jwe  Years. 

TVe  intend  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  series  of  tables  showing 
the  quantities  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  home  consumption, 
of  about  a  hundred  of  the  principal  drugs,  &c.  during  the  quarter  of 
a  century  just  expired. 

We  shaU  also  give  a  table  showing  the  prices  of  these  drugs  during 
the  same  period  of  time,  the  prices  being  taken  at  four  different  parts 
of  the  year,  and  the  averi^  deduced  therefrom.  We  shall  ^ve  the 
rates  of  duty  charged  on  the  various  ^rugs.  In  the  case  of  imports 
we  shall  also  indicate  the  respective  countries  whence  our  chief  sup- 
plies of  the  various  druffs  are  obtained,  and  in  the  case  of  exports 
enumerate  who  are  our  best  customers  for  these  artides. 

In  the  return  for  1850  some  of  the  quantities  have  not  yet  been 
obtained,  but  we  hope  to  supply  the  deficiency  next  month. 

The  repeal  of  the  duties  on  several  articles  in  1844  cut  off  the 
source  of  information  as  to  some  of  the  quantities. 
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THE  PROPAGATION  OF  LEECHES,  AND  NOTICE  OF  AK 
INSECT  WHICH  PREYS  ON  THE  YOUNG  LEECH. 

BY  U.  U^ON   80UBEIBAN. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  my  father  constructed  a  reserroir  at  the 
Pharmacie  Cenirale  dea  JSdpiiauXf  with  the  view  of  propagating  leeches 
and  of  discoyering  the  hest  conditions  for  this  purpose.  This  reservoir 
was  of  a  circular  form  and  lined  with  lead.  Its  diameter  was  ahout  three 
yards,  and  its  depth  about  twenty  inches.  A  current  of  water  could  be 
established  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  jet,  and  the  reservoir  was  covered 
with  a  thin  linen  cloth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  leeches.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  reservoir  was  placed  a  layer,  ten  inches  thick,  of  clayey  earth, 
in  which  were  placed  a  number  of  aquatic  plants,  namely,  iris  pseudo^ 
aconts,  Typha  anguaUfoUa  and  kUifoHa,  CtUtha  palusriSf  Pontedetria  cordaiOf 
Nifmphaa  aHfo,  and  above  aU  the  Chara. 

In  one  part  of  the  reservoir  a  small  island  was  formed,  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  composed  of  a  layer  of  clay,  covered  with  vegetable  earth  and 
grass.  This  was  to  enable  the  leeches  to  leave  the  water  and  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  moist  earth  when  they  desired  it. 

In  the  reservoir  thus  prepared  were  placed  three  hundred  fine  Hungarian 
leeches,  and  they  were  left  there  until  the  month  of  September.  During 
this  period,  nutriment  was  only  supplied  to  them  on  three  occasions;  twice 
in  the  form  of  blood,  and  once  of  frogs. 

In  supplying  the  blood  to  the  leeches,  a  small  quantity  was  first  poured 
into  the  water,  and  then  the  clot  was  placed  on  a  piece  of  floating  wood.* 
Attracted  by  the  odour  of  the  blood,  they  come  from  all  points  of  the 
reservoir,  mount  the  piece  of  wood,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  dot, 
which  they  do  not  leave  until  nothing  remains  but  a  small  quantity  of 
discolour^  fibrine.  On  throwing  fro^s  into  tlie  reservoir,  they  soon  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  leeches,  and  die  in  a  very  short  time  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  blood.  One  fact  which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  being  noted, 
is  that  the  leech  does  not  attack  indifferently  all  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
reptile,  but  attaches  itself  in  preference  to  the  eye-lids;  and  in  wis  way 
some  few  of  the  victims  that  were  thrown  in  as  food  had  five  or  six  of  the 
leeches  fixed  by  their  suckers  around  the  eyes,  from  which  they  were 
unable  to  release  themselves  by  any  efibrt.  Having  accidentally  thrown  in 
a  toad  with  the  frogs,  he  escaped  unhurt,  for  although  the  leeches  pursued 
him  with  rag<?,  they  were  repelled  by  the  thickness  of  his  skin,  and  his 
nauseous  odour.  They  never  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  at  length 
abandoned  him  entirely. 

I  ought  to  remark,  that  although  the  water  was  not  changed  during 
this  long  period,  and  was  kept  up  to  the  same  level,  it  always  remained 
clear  and  limpid,  owing  to  the  sanitary  influence  of  the  plants. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  we  proceeded  to  search  for  the 
leeches,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  propagation  had  oc* 
curred.  After  having  caught  a  certain  number  of  them  by  beating  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  clay  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir 
was  mixed  up  with  the  water  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  so  that  none 
might  escape. 

By  this  means  both  the  adult  leeches  and  those  of  about  a  centimetre 
in  length  were  caught,  and  appetured  to  be  in  the  finest  condition.  We 
proceeded  carefully  to  seek  for  the  cocoons,  of  which  we  found  none,  either 
in  Uie  earth  surrounding  the  reservoir,  nor  in  the  clay,  nor  in  the  earth  or 
grass  of  the  island.  Were  we  to  conclude  from  this,  that  the  leeches  had 
not  been  under  favourable  conditions  for  re-production  ?    No,  certainly, 

*  The  leeches  may  be  attracted  by  beating  the  Bar£fu»  of  the  water  for  a  few  in- 
stants, bat  this  is  unnecessary  when  blood  is  used,  as  they  are  soon  attracted  to  the 
surfiice  by  its  odour. 
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for  on  examining  the  leaves  of  the  Ty^pha  and  the  Iris,  we  found  about  a 
hundred  young  leeches  of  about  a  centimetre  in  length,  which  had  been 
hidden  in  the  internal  folds  of  the  leaves,  and  appeared  to  prefer  those  of 
the  Iris. 

But  together  with  the  leeches,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  contained  a 
•mall  pale  animal,  having  a  lengthened  and  depressed  body,  four  antennss, 
of  which  two  are  longer  than  the  others,  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  is  a  tail  formed  of  a  single  segment  with  two  bifid  styles.  Under 
this  tail  are  appendages  for  respiration.  The  feet  are  furnished  with 
books.  The  animal  does  not  swim,  but  walks  along  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir,  and  up  the  stems  growing  in  the  water.  A  large  number  of 
them  were  found  upon  the  sieves  which  had  been  used  for  catching  the 
leeches,  and  on  the  stems  of  the  Iris  and  Typha ;  but  especially  within 
the  folds  of  the  leaves  with  the  young  leeches. 

I  put  a  certain  number  into  a  jug  half  filled  with  water,  together  with 
a  few  young  leeclies,  on  which  they  speedily  fixed  themselves,  and  the 
leeches  were  unable  by  any  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  a  short  time^ 
exhausted  by  their  enemy,  they  ceased  to  defend  themselves,  and  became 
an  easy  prey. 

I  wished  to  ascertain  if  these  animals  would  attack  the  full  grown  leech^ 
and  I  put  a  few  of  tliem  with  two  adult  leeches,  into  a  jug  of  water. 
After  a  few  minutes  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  leeches,  who  struggled 
violently  to  free  themselves  from  these  formidable  enemies,  but  whatever 
were  their  efforts,  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  adult  leeches  have  much  to  fear  from  these  animals,  for,  during  six 
days  that  they  remained  together,  those  I  had  used  did  not  appear  to  have 
suffered,  and  had  ceased  to  avoid  them. 

This  formidable  enemy  of  the  young  leeches  is  a  crustaceous  animal, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  and  in  some  of  the  ponds 
in  the  environs  of  Paris.  It  is  the  AseUus  mLgaris^  Geoff.,  or  Chniacru 
ctquaticusj  Xinn. 

I  think  I  may  conclude  from  these  observations,  that  the  great  abundance 
of  these  animals  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  and  the  ponds  in  our  environs, 
win  always  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  propagation  of  leeches  in 
our  country.  Besides,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  explain  in  this  manner 
an  observation  made  by  the  leech  merchants  of  Paris,  to  the  effect,  that, 
although  they  frequently  observe  young  leeches  in  their  ponds,  yet,  in  a 
sliort  time,  these  hopes  of  a  new  generation  have  completely  disappeared. 
If,  then,  attempts  are  to  be  made  to  propagate  the  leech  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  reservoirs  with  Seine 
water,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  ponds  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited 
do  not  contain  the  AseUits  vulgaris,  in  addition  to  wliich,  other  enemies  to 
the  leech  should  be  souglit  for. 

I  thought  I  ought  to  publish  this  note,  because  authors  do  not  notice 
the  AseUus  vulgaris  as  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  leech,  and  because  it  in- 
dicates one  of  the  obstacles  which  may  tend  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
leeches  in  our  ponds.  Successful  attempts  can  only  be  made  at  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  leech,  when  all  the  animals  which  attack  it  at  different 
ages  have  been  discovered. — Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


ON  THE  TESTING  OF  CINCHONAS  BY  MEANS  OF 

CHLOROFORM. 

BY    H.    RABOURDIN. 

I  sHiXL  endeavour  to  show,  in  the  following  paper,  the  means  by  which 
we  may  estimate  the  alkaloids  in  cinchonas,  by  applying  the  property 
which  chloroform  possesses  of  dissolving  these  bodies  when  contained  in 
an  aqueous  liquid. 
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Test  of  Grey  Cinchonas. — Ten  drachms  of  the  grey  cinchona  bark  of 
commerce,  powdered  and  passed  through  a  fine  horse-hair  sieve,  is  to  be 
moistened  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  acidulated  by  hydrochloric 
acid  (five  drachms  of  acid  to  2^11)8.  of  water),  and  then  packed  in  a  dis- 
placement apparatus.    A  sheet  of  filtering  paper  is  placed  over  it,  and  the 
powder  treated  with  the  acidulated  water,  which  is  continued  until  the 
liquor  which  passes  through  becomes  almost  colourless,  and  devoid  of 
bitter  flavour  (when  the  powder  is  uniformly  and  properly  packed  it 
becomes  exhausted  when  about  six  or  seven  ounces  of  liquid  have  been 
passed  through  it^;   1^  drachms  of  caustic  potash,  and  7^  drachms  of 
chloroform,  are  armed  to  the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  quickly  agitated  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  allowed  to  settle.    After  a  short  time,  never  ex- 
ceeding half  an  hour,  the  chloroform  subsides  to  the  bottom,  carrying  the 
whole  of  the  cinchonine  with  it.    The  red  and  transparent  liquid  floating 
on  the  top  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  poured  off*,  care  being  taken  not  to 
remove  any  of  the  latter ;  water  is  to  be  added  several  times  until  the 
deposit  is  thoroughly  washed;  and  then  it  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule.   This  matter  is  composed  of  a  liquid  portion,  which  is  a  solution  of 
cinchonine,  in  chloroform,  and  of  a  semi-solid  reddish  portion,  consisting 
of  cinchonine,  of  chloroform  in  a  state  of  emulsion,  and  of  red  cinchonic. 
The  capsule  is  placed  on  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to  evaporate  the 
chloroform,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  cinchonine  and  a  portion  of 
the  red  cinchonic.     It  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and  solution  of  ammonia 
diluted  with  fifteen  or  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water  added  to  it.    This 
addition  is  made  drop  by  drop,  keeping  it  continually  stirred ;  as  soon  as 
a  white  cloud  appears  which  is  not  dispersed  by  the  agitation,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  solution  has  been  added.    This  part  of  the  process  effects 
the  precipitation  of  the  red  cinchonic  without  touching  the  cinchonine. 
It  is  easy  to  determine  when  to  terminate  this  part  of  the  process,  as  the 
red  cinchonic  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  reddish  brown  flakes,  and  the 
cinchonine,  on  the  contrary,  in  white  curdled  flakes.    When  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dilute  ammonia  has  been  added,  the  liquor,  which  ought  to  be 
colourless,  is  filtered  ;  the  filter  then  washed  with  a  little  distill^  water, 
and  the  united  liquors  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  ammonia;  tlie  precipi- 
tate, which  consists  of  pure  cinchonine,  whose  chemical  properties  it  ia 
easy  to  determine,  is  then  collected,  dried,  and  weighed. 

The  first  experiment  yielded  me  2.9  grains  of  cinchonine,  and  a  second 
produced  three  grains.  In  taking  the  lughest  figure,  we  have  75  grains  of 
alkaloid  in  2lbs.  8oz.  of  grey  cindiona. 

Test  of  Yellow  Cinchonas. — It  is  not  necessary  to  operate  on  more  than 
five  drachms  of  the  yellow  cinchona  bark,  as  the  proportion  of  organic  alkali 
in  this  variety  of  cinchona  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  grey  cinchona. 

Five  drachms  of  yeUow  cinchona,  powdered,  and  passed  through  a  fine 
horse-hair  sieve,  are  to  be  exhauiited  with  acidulated  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  grey  cinchona.  The  addition  of  the  liquor  is  to  be  discontinued 
when  it  passes  through  colourless  and  insipid :  we  thus  obtain  from  five  to 
six  ounces  of  liquid,  to  which  1^  drachms  of  caustic  potash  and  five  drachms 
of  chloroform  are  added.  These  are  to  be  agitated  for  a  short  time,  and 
afterwards  allowed  to  subside;  there  is  then  a  dense  whitish  deposit 
formed,  consisting  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  chloroform ;  sometimes  the 
separation  is  complete  and  effected  in  an  instant,  leaving  a  red  transparent 
liquid  fioating  on  the  surface,  which  may  be  immediately  poured  off ;  the 
chloroformic  solution  is  then  washed ;  collected  in  a  small  capsule,  and  by 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  the  alkaloids  remain  in  a 
pure  state. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  testing  of  red  cinchonas  ;  as  they 
resemble  the  yellow,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  all  I  have  stated 
respecting  the  latter  is  applicable  to  tliem. — Repertoire  de  Pharmacie. 
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CEDRON. 

[In  the  January  Number,  p.  344,  of  the  Fharmaoentical  Journal,  we 
gave  an  account,  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  vith  a  figure,  of  the  Cedron  {Siautba 
Cedron,  Planchon)  :  the  following  is  a  further  notice  of  it.  We  undentand 
that  these  seeds  have  been  tried  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  cholera, 
but  failed.— £d.  Phasm.  Joubn.] 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  friend  Mr.  Purdie,  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Trinidad,  has  seen  in  the  French  papers  the  notice  that  was  taken  of  the 
Cedron,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number  of  the  Kew  Garden  MisceUany^ 
p.  378,  and  he  has  just  sent  us  some  further  particulars,  which  he  had  pub- 
lished in  the  Port  of  Spain  Oazette,  and  wluch  we  here  give — 

"  During  my  travels  in  New  Granada  (South  America),  I  had  often 
heard  of  the  virtues  of  the  Cedron,  long  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  the  tree.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  Peon  or  Ariero  without  a  seed, 
although  they  are  expensive.  I  have,  myself,  paid  a  dollar  a  seed  at  San 
Pablo,  where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  village. 
Its  use  is  not  confined  to  the  cure  of  serpent  bites  alone,  but  lias  the 
reputation  of  superseding  sulphate  of  quinine  in  cases  of  fever,  and  that 
in  the  country  of  the  cinchona  barks. 

.   '*  Now,  about  eight  years  ago,  the  Government  of  New  Granada  sent  a 
commission  of  several  medical  men  and  students,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Cespides  (Professor  of  Botany  in  tho  University  of  Bogota),  to  ascertain 
what  plant  produced  the  Cedron,  its  locality,  and  quantity  procurable. 
You  now  see  it  in  all  the  apothecaries'  shops  in  the  different  towns  of  that 
Republic  ;  so  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  forests  of  the  Peruvian  bark  tree, 
another  remedy,  at  least  equally  specific  (and  that  without  any  chemical 
preparation),  is  in  process  of  superseding  it.    During  my  stay  in  Bogota, 
I  was  informed  of  the  locality  of  the  Cedron  (by  Dr.  Cespides,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  plants  of  New  Granada)^ 
which  I  found  would  l)e  on  my  route  from  the  province  of  Antioguia,  by 
way  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.    Thus,  Providence  has  decreed,  that  out  of  the 
alluvial  and  pestilential  plains  of  this  magnificent  river,  a  remedy  should 
come  for  the  cure  of  its  own  maladies.    On  my  reaching  the  village  of 
Nari,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  in  August,  1846, 1  found  that 
the  surrounding  woods  contained  the  celebrated  Cwlron,  as  jUso  lower  down 
the  river  at  &n  Pablo.    I  was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  the  season  of  its 
having  ripe  fruit.    The  villagers  had  already  collected  each  their  little 
hoard  of  Cedron,  although  they  would  not  show  me  more  than  a  few  seeds, 
unless  I  would  purchase  some.    The  mode  of  preparation  is  simple  and 
easy:— the  fruits  are  gathered,  which  resemble  in  appearance  a  large 
peach  ;  the  outer  rind  or  covering  is  thick,  fieshy,  and  excessively  bitter, 
and  its  large  seed  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  not  very  compact  fibrous 
substance,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  stone  in  stone  fruits  ;  thb  is 
all  removed,  and  the  seed  taken  out,  separated  in  two  pieces  at  the  natural 
fissure  (which  are  called  by  botanists  the  cotyledons),  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  Beyond  a  limited  quantity  of  these,  it  was  no  object  to  me  to  obtain; 
what  I  particularly  wanted,  was  a  knowledge  of  the  tree,  and  ripe  vege- 
tating seeds  ;  those  dried  in  the  sun  will  never  vegetate.    I  was  told  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  go  to  the  woods,  as  the  trees  had  already 
been  pillaged  in  all  directions.    This,  however,  did  not  deter  roe  from 
trying  ;  and  after  three  days*  search,  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  I 
obtained  about  thirty  fruits,  each  containing  one  seed  and  the  germ  of  a 
plant    A  few  I  preserved  entire  in  spirits,  the  rest  I  planted  in  a  box  of 
earth  at  once,  to  prevent  their  perishing,  as  is  the  case  with  most  large 
seeds,  if  not  kept  constantly  excited.    Those  I  sent  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  grew  well ;  and  at  the  present  time»  plants  of  Cedron  would 
be  more  easily  obtained  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  than  in  its 
native  country.    Those  I  brought  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Ann's,  are 
thriving  well— some  of  the  trees  are  now  seven  feet  in  height." — Jiooker*9 
Journal  of  Botany, 
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ON  ZINC  YELLOW  AND  ZINC  GEEEN. 

B7  If .  L.  XL0HBB. 

Haying  undertaken  lome  experiments  on  zinc  jellow  and  zinc  green, 
the  following  were  the  rendts,  which  are  not  deyoid  of  interest  to  those 
studying  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  arts: — 

I  ohtained  a  yery  fine  zinc  yellow  by  pouring  neutral  chromate  of 
potash  into  a  boiling  solution  of  chemically  pure  sulphate  of  zinc  (it  is 
well  known  that  bidiromate  of  potash  does  not  give  any  precipitate  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zmc).  The  precipitate,  which  was  of  a  brilliant 
yellow,  was  washed  repeatedly  with  distilled  water,  which  water,  after 
some  time,  became  colotured,  whilst  the  beautiful  yellow  colour  of  the 
chromate  of  zinc  became  much  paler,  a  circumstance  which  appears  dis- 
adyantageous  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  general  purposes  for  which 
this  colour  is  used.  By  adding  to  it  some  recently  precipitated  Prussian 
blue,  we  obtain  all  the  different  shades  of  green,  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  of  a  dull  colour,  and  the  repeated  washings  weaken  the 
shades,  owing,  probably,  to  the  instability  of  the  chromate  of  zinc.  The 
green  colour  was  quite  as  yariable  when  a  solution  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of 
iron  was  added  to  a  solution  of  ydlow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  the  neutral 
chromate  of  this  base;  only  it  may  sometimes  be  obseryed  that  the  green 
precipitate,  while  it  is  yet  in  suspension,  becomes  of  a  perfectly  rusty 
yellow  colour,  a  phenomenon  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  chromate 
of  iron,  as  we  know  that  the  solutions  of  iron  form  yellow  precipitates 
with  neutral  chromate  of  potash. 

A  fine  green  precipitate  may  be  obtained  by  a  solution  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potash  with  sulphate  of  copper;  but  again,  this  brilliant 
colour  is  destroyed  by  washing  with  cold  water,  which  always  passes 
through  of  a  yellow  colour,  whiht  eyen  from  the  commencement  the  green 
precipitate  becomes  gradually  of  a  blue  colour.  Another  kind  of  green 
may  be  prepared  by  a  mixture  of  yellow  chromate  of  zinc  with  indigo 
carmine  (a  solution  of  indigo  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash).  Finally, 
we  may  obtain,  as  is  known,  a  fine  colour  by  mixing  indigo  carmine  witii 
an  aqueous  extract  of  saffron.— Jfont/eiir  IndustritL 


EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

BY  PBOFB8SOR  yABBBNTBAiPP. 

This  well-known  perfume  is  a  solution  of  different  yolatile  oils  in  pure 
strong  spirit.  The  principal  condition  for  the  preparation  of  a  fine  water, 
is  the  employment  of  a  spirit  quite  deyoid  of  fusel-oil  (oil  of  grain)  and  of 
all  foreign  odour. 

In  respect  to  the  proportion  and  kind  of  oils  employed,  we  haye  numerous 
formulsB.  It  is  of  importance  that  these  oils,  which  are  usually  purchased 
of  the  Druggists  of  the  south  of  France,  should  be  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  that  no  oil  should  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  its  peculiar 
odour  being  recognisable  in  the  mixture.  The  oils  are  to  be  dissolyed  in 
spirit,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks  (or  still  better  for 
some  months)  to  improye  its  odour.  Distillation  does  not  effect  this  ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  fresh  distilled  water  requires  to  be  kept  a  much  longer 
time.  Distillation  is  indeed  objectionable,  for  on  account  of  the  greater 
Tolatility  of  ^e  spirit,  the  oils  in  part  remain  behind  in  the  still.  Distil- 
lation can  improye  the  odour  only  when  the  less  yolatile  oil  has  been  used 
in  too  large  a  quantity,  and  we  wish  to  obtain  a  better  proportion.  Before 
all  things,  we  shoidd  employ  a  pure^  old,  strong  spirit,  and  not  too  much 
of,  nor  a  too  strongly  smdling,  oil. 

The  different  sorts  of  yolatile  oil  which  are  obtained  from  yarieties  of 
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citrons,  oranges,  and  lemons,  in  different  states  of  maturity,  are  the  most 
important,  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  their  purity  and 
goodness. 

Forster  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of  a  fine  Eau  de 
Cologne:  Take  of  rectified  spirit  of  82  per  cent,  of  Tralles  (=  sp.  gr.  0.855} 
6  [wine]  quarts;  essence  of  oranges,  essenceofbergamot,  essence  of  citron, 
essence  of  limette,  and  essence  of  petits  grains,  of  each,  Jj  ;  essence  of 
cedro,  essence  of  cedrat,  essence  de  Portugal,  and  essence  de  neroli,  of  each 
Jss ;  oil  of  rosemary,  3ij ;  and  oil  of  thyme,  5j. 

Otto  gives  the  following  formula  for  a  good  Eau  de  Cologne :  Rectified 
spirit  of  86  per  cent,  of  Tralles  (=  0.846  sp.  gr.)  200  [wine]  quarts;  oil 
of  citrons,  Itiv;  oil  of  bergamot,  fbij ;  oil  of  neroli,  fib;  oil  of  lavender,  Ibss; 
oil  of  rosemary,  ^tb,  and  spirit  of  ammonia,  ^ss.    Mix. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SKYRNA  OPIUM. 

BT  LAinOEBSR. 

The  so-called  Smyrna  opium  is  prepared  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  chiefly  in  Kara  Chissar,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magnesia. 

The  plantations  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  small  houses,  which 
contain  copper-kettles  fixed  in  the  walls,  casks,  and  shelves  fi>r  drying  the 
opium-cakes.  The  exhalations  emitted  by  these  plantations,  especially  in 
the  morning  and  after  sunsets,  are  described  by  the  Turks  as  very  danger- 
ous, and  they  avoid  them  bv  retiring  towards  evening  to  their  huts, 
which  they  do  not  leave  till  after  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  author  has 
himself  experienced  the  effects,  which  manifested  themselves  by  giddiness, 
dejection,  and  uneasiness.  As  soon  as  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
(which  in  the  East  is  proportionately  greater  than  in  other  countries,  and 
supplies  the  place  of  the  rain)  begins  towards  evening  to  be  condensed,  a 
strong  narcotic  smell  is  developed.  This,  in  those  unaccustomed  to  it, 
gives  rise,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  headache  and  nausea.  The 
plants,  grown  partly  from  white,  partly  from  blue  seeds,  attain  a  height  of 
six  to  eight  feet;  and  the  labourers  engaged  in  making  the  incisions 
into  the  capsules  are  quite  invisible  when  working  in  the  plantations. 
The  size  of  the  poppy -heads  differ  considerably ;  but  if  they  are 
intended  to  grow  very  large,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  greater 
quantity  of  opium  of  the  first  quality,  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  the 
heads  are  cut  off,  by  which  the  remainder  often  attain  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  The  capsules  which  have  been  cut  off  are  dried,  and  from  the 
seeds,  which  are  called  chas  ckas,  the  natives  prepare  oil,  which  is  exported 
to  France;  they  also  make  use  of  it  for  culinary  purposes,  but  dishes 
dressed  with  it  are  apt  to  produce  headache  and  inclination  to  vomit, 
especially  if  the  oil  has  not  been  heated.  By  means  of  a  fork-like  instru- 
ment or  a  bent  knife,  incisions  are  made  on  the  capsules,  either  parallel  or 
crosswise,  and  these  are  repeated  as  long  as  the  milky  juice  escapes.  To 
prevent  any  portion  of  the  abundantly  flowing  juice  being  lost,  it  is  caught 
in  small  sea  mussel-shells  {'Axipadfs),  dried  in  the  sun,  and  kept  separate 
as  the  best  quality.  The  incisions  are  generally  made  before  sunrise,  and 
every  evening  the  dried  but  still  soft  juice  is  gathered  from  the  plants, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  epidermis,  by  which  the  quantity  is  increased. 
The  capsules,  which  yield  no  more  juice,  are  cut  off,  tied  in  bundles,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  opened  with  a  smsLll  knife  in  order  to  remove  the  seeds. 
Seeds  obtained  from  capsules  which  have  been  used  for  the  preparation  of 
opium,  if  sown,  yield  an  inferior  opium:  her.  c  the  seeds  which  are  sown 
are  those  which  have  been  obtained  firom  poppies  not  used  for  producing 
opium.  The  next  process  is  the  boiling  of  the  poppy-plants.  Having 
been  cut  down  with  sickles,  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles  and  sent  to  the 
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laboratoiy;  there  the  leayes  are  aeparated  from  the  stalks,  and  placed  in 
the  kettle  for  boiling.  When  perfectly  boiled,  both  leaves  and  stalks  are 
spread  out  in  the  fields,  and  towards  the  end  of  September  they  are  bamt 
and  the  ashes  employed  as  manure,  together  with  sheep  and  goat  dung. 
The  decoctions  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  first  boiling,  are  then, 
without  previously  being  filtered,  evaporated  in  separate  copper-kettles  to 
the  consistency  af  a  solid  extract ;  but  although  the  mass  is  constantly 
stirred  with  wooden  spatules,  this  process  is  performed  with  great  care- 
lessness, and  the  extract  is  often  burnt  during  the  process.  Before  making 
it  into  cakes,  a  part  of  the  opium  obtained  by  incision  (Lacryma:  Opii\  is 
added  at  discretion  to  the  extract  produced  by  boiling,  and  the  whole 
kneaded,  partly  with  the  hands,  partly  with  a  sort  of  large  spoon.  It  is 
then  formed  into  cakes  of  different  sizes,  wrapped  in  fresh  poppy-leaves, 
and  placed  on  the  shelves  to  dry.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  opium 
manuiacturers,  that  the  half-dried  cakes  of  even  very  inferior  quality  are 
much  improved  if  exposed  every  morning  and  evening  to  the  abundantly 
falling  dew.  The  peifectly  dried  cakes  are  then  packed  in  small  boxes 
filled  with  poppy-leaves,  and  sent  to  the  bazaars,  where  they  are  sold  by 
okkas  and  dramnu. — Archiv  der  Pharmacies  September,  1850,  p.  293. 


ADULTERATION  OF  OPIUM  WITH  SALEP  POWDER. 

A  PECULIAR  adulteration  of  opium  was  discovered  by  Landerer  in 
preparing  laudanum  from  an  apparently  very  good  opium,  obtained  direct 
from  Smyrna.  After  several  hours'  digestion  the  tincture  assumed  a  slimy 
or  mucilaginous  condition,  and  in  a  few  days  acquired  a  gelatiniform 
condition,  and  could  not  be  poured  out  firom  the  glass.  By  a  careful 
examination,  salep  powder  in  large  proportion  was  discovered  in  the 
opium;  and  the  author  was  afterwards  informed,  that  this  is  a  very 
common  adulteration,  which  is  practised  in  order  to  make  the  opium 
harder,  and  to  accelerate  the  process  of  drying  it. — Buchner's  JReperiorium^ 
Bd.  vi.  Heft  3,  p.  349. 

[Dr.  Pereira  (Eiemenis  of  Materia  Medico,  voL  ii.,  p.  1742,  second  edi- 
tion) mentions  a  kind  of  opium  which  contained  a  gelatiniform  substance  ; 
and  Mr.  Morson  {Pharm,  Joum,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  503)  has  described  an  opium 
which  yielded  a  bulky  gelatinous-looking  mass. — £d.  P/tann.  Joum.']^ 
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Diosma  (Barosma)  crenata,  D.  C.  A  glabrous  branchy  shrub.  Branches 
round,  purplish,  the  upper  and  smaller  ones  angular.  Leaves  stalked, 
smooth,  oblongo-ovate,  blunt,  dotted  beneath,  and  notched  with  trans- 
parent, resinous  glands  on  iJbeir  margin.  Flowers  peduncled,  sulitary, 
axillary;  petals,  wliite,  oblong,  subsesslle. 

In  trade,  this  valuable  drug  is  often  adulterated  by  the  substitution  of 
less  powerful  sorts  of  the  same  family  of  plants,  which,  although  of  a 
similar  smell,  are  by  no  means  equal  to  it  in  their  therapeutical  efiects. 
One  of  these  plants  is  the  Diosma  (Barosma)  serrati/olia,  Lodd.,  a  species 
common  in  the  district  of  SweUendam ;  and  another,  the  Empleurum  serrw 
latum,  Sol.^  easily  distinguished  by  its  linear-lanceolate,  serrated  leaves. 

The  true  Diosma  crenata  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Hottentot's 
Holland,  Stellenbosch,  Drakenstein,  Tulbagh,  and  Worcester.— F/or« 
Capensis  Medicce  Prodromus,  by  L,  Pappe  M,D. 


ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  OP  SIMPLB  BODIES. 

In  the  following  TkUe»  the  numben  ooatained  in  oolunms  L  and  IL, 
axe  deduced  from  those  given  by  BendiuB,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  hia 
Lehrbwhi  and  in  colamn  UL  those  atomic  weights  axe  added  which 
Gerhardt  and  Lament  have  quoted  in  the  first  number  of  the  fifth  yolume 
of  their  Comptei  Bendtu: — 
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BVBBTAirCBS. 
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I,— BQUIVAiaHTB. 

II.— ATOMIC 

III.— BQUITAIXHTS 

{tifter  Gerhardt 
and  Laurent). 

O»100. 

H-1. 

o-ioo. 

H»l. 

O-IOO. 

H-1. 

Alummium , , 

Al. 

Sb. 

As. 

Ba. 

Bi. 

B. 

Br. 

Cd. 

Ca. 

C. 

Ce. 

a. 

Cr. 

Co. 

Cu. 

D. 

£. 

Fl. 

Au. 

a 

H. 

I. 

Ir. 

Fe. 

La. 

Pb. 

Li. 

Mg. 

Mn. 

Hg. 

Mo. 

Ni. 

Nb. 

N. 

No. 

08. 

O. 

Pd. 

Pe. 

P. 

Pt. 

K. 

B. 

Bn. 

Se. 
Si. 

^^ 

S. 

Sr. 

Ta 

Te 

Tb. 

Th. 

Ti. 

Sn. 

W. 

IT. 

V. 

Y. 

Zn. 

Zr. 

170.900 

1612.908 

OS8.800 

1S6.»)4 
999.020 
696.707 
261.661 
76.120 
500.800 
448.280 
828.870 
868.660 
396.600 
620.000 

285.486 

24684)80 

87.124 

12.480 

1685.992 

1282.080 

860J>27 

688.000 

1294.646 

168.140 
844.684 
1261.290 
696.100 
869.880 

176.060 

1242.624 
100.000 
666.477 

892.041 

1282.080 

488  J»6 

661.962 

651.000 

496.286 
277.778 

1849.660 
289.729 
200.760 
545.920 

1148.865 
801.760 

748.860 
801Ji50 
786.294 
1188.860 
74S.875 
866.892 

406,591 
419.728 

18.684 
129.289 
75.224 
68.538 
106.600 
10.014 
80.006 
55.881 
20.164 
6.019 
47.264 
86.517 
26.852 
29.539 
81.699 
49.600 

18.865 

196.982 
6.981 
1.000 

127.082 
98.724 
28.087 
47.040 

103.738 

6.648 

12.671 

27.619 

100.026 
^.764 
29US94 

14.027 

99.569 

8.000 

63Ut2S 

81.414 
98.724 
89.171 
62.240 

62.163 

89.686 
22.258 
108.146 
23.216 
16.086 
48.744 
92.016 
64.2M 

59.604 

24168 

68^)18 

05.22 

59.525 

68.661 

82.579 
8S.68S 

170.900 
806.452 
469.400 
865.290 
1830.877 
186.204 
409.810 
696.767 
250.000 
75.120 
590.800 
221.640 
828.870 
868.650 
395.600 
620.000 

Il7.n7 

1229.165 

87.124 

6.240 

792.996 

1232.080 
850.527 
588.000 

1294.645 

81.660 

158.140 

344.684 

1250.000 
696.100 
369.330 

87i580 

1242.624 
100.000 
666.477 

196.021 

1282.080 

488.856 

651J62 

651.000 

405.285 
277.778 

1840.660 
289.729 
200.750 
646.929 

1148.865 
801.760 

743^60 
801.550 
735.294 
188.360 
742.875 
856.892 

4060101 
419.728 

27J»8 

129.289 

75.824 

187.066 

218.200 

21.818 

80.098 

111.662 

40.000 

12.038 

94.628 

86JJ17 

52.704 

59.078 

684198 

99.200 

18.865 

190.982 

13.962 

1.000 

127.082 

197.448 

56.174 

94.080 

207.476 

13.086 

25.342 

55.238 

200.000 

95.528 

59.188 

14.027 

199.188 

16.000 

106.646 

81.414 
197.448 

784142 
104.326 

1044126 

79.872 

44u516 

216.292 

46.480 

82.171 

87.488 

184032 

128.488 

119.208 
46.316 
117.886 
190.442 
119.050 
137.822 

66.168 
67.264 

85iS 

408.25 

468.50 

425.00 

1312410 

67.50 
600.00 
860.00 
125.00 

75.00 

221.87 
162.50 
185.00 
196.76 

116.85 
1225.00 

6.25 

787.50 

175.00 

650.00 

40.16 

76.00 

175.00 

625.00 

185.00 

87.60 

100.00 

20000 
618.76 
243.75 

490.90 
87.60 
675.00 
14375 
200.00 
275.00 

800.00 

8«r75 
600.00 
760.00 

206.25 

18.70 
64.60 
7500 
68.00 
210.00 
10.80 
80.00 
56.00 
20.00 
12.00 

35.50 
26  00 
29.60 
81.80 

18.60 
196.00 

1.00 
126.00 

28.00 

104.00 

6.40 

12.00 

28.00 

100.00 

29.60 
14.00 

16  00 

82.00 
99.00 
80.00 

78.50 
14.00 
108.00 
28.00 
82.00 
44.00 

128  00 

50.00 

96.00 

120.00 

S8.00 

Antimony  

Anipnjicnm 

Barium  

Bismuth 

Boron  

Brom6.....,..,^.,,...,^^<t.t  „  i 

Cadmium 

Calcium 

Carbon    

Cermm  CMariffnacJ  

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Dioymium  (MarignacJ"  • 
Erbium  

Fluorine 

Gold 

Glucinium 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Iridium  

Iron 

Lanthanium  fMarigndc) 
Lead 

Tjithium 

Magneainm   ................. 

Miuiganese 

Mercury 

Molybdenum... 

Nickel !.. 

Niobium 

Nitrogen 

Norium  

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Pfllopi^mi  t 

Phosphorus  

Platinum    

Rhodium . 

Euthenium,  according^ 

toClaus 

Selenium    

Wlicium  

Silver. 

Sodium  

Sulphur 

Strontiimi ..,. 

Tant4k)1i^Tn 

TAlliirii^m 

Terbium 

Thorium 

Titrimlumr.T .. ,  . 

Tin  

Tungsten   

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Yttrium 

Zlno 

Zirconium 
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The  following  is  «  toUe  of  atomic  weights  corrected  and  fixed  by 
▼arions  Chemists  in  xeoent  times : — 


I>XirO]UVi.TIOK  OV  TBB 
SUBSTAirCBS. 


Gsloium  (Sfdmann  and  Marehand) 
Carbon 

Hydrogen  

Iron  {SrdmatM  and  Marehand) 

Mercury      "  - 

Kiosphonu  CPeUntge)  

Sodium  "  

Strontium         **  

Sulphur  (J9rdmem»  and  Marohand) 


Oa. 

BQUIYAXffirrS. 

1.T0XX0  WBIOHTB. 

O— 100. 

H»l. 

O-IOO. 

H-l. 

tBO.000 

S0.00O 

260.000 

40.000 

0. 

76.000 

6.000 

76.000 

12.000 

H. 

ISJIOO 

14)00 

&8S0 

14)00 

Fe. 

850.100 

28.000 

860.100 

664)00 

Hg. 

1S60.000 

100.000 

1850.000 

800.000 

P. 

400J00 

88.024 

200.160 

88.024 

Na. 

S87.170 

88i»7S 

287.170 

45.946 

Sr. 

54B4XM) 

48.841 

648.080 

874»8 

8. 

800.000 

164)00 

800.000 

88.000 

Within  the  last  few  years  the 
perisedi— 

Barium Ba... 

Galdum Ca... 

Chromium Cr... 

Cliromium Cr... 

Fluorine FL... 

Magnesium Mg. . 

Magnesium Mg.. 

Magnesium Mg.. 

Molybdenum Mo... 

Molybdenum Mo... 

Tungsten. W. .. 


following  atomic  weights  haye  been 

856.770  Marignac 

850.000  Erdm.  and  March. 

333.500  Lefort 

335.091  Moberg. 

S37.500  Louyet. 

152.550  Jacquelain. 

154.490  Svanberg. 

150.000  March,  and  Scheer. 

574.750  Berlin. 

574.829  Svanb.  and  Struve. 
.1150.780  Schneider. 
'Central  BUtti,  January,  1851,  page  1. 


THE  MEDICAL   AND  SUBGICAL  PRACTITIONERS'  SOCIETT. 


TO  THB  EDrrOB  Of  THB  PHABMACBUTICAL  JO0BNAL. 

57,  Lincoln*8  Inn  Fields,  i^.  22nd,  1851. 

Sib,— Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  your  remarks  in  the  case  of 
Perkins  r.  Walker,  in  the  last  number  of  your  JoumaL 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Practitioners' 
Society  was  not  in  any  way  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
that  case,  of  the  proceedings  in  whidi,  the  Coundl  and  officers  of  the 
Society  were  totally  ignorant.       We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servants, 

PbICHJLBD  and  COLLETrB. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  above  Society  is  not  implicated  ia  the  case 
in  question. — Ed.]  

ROTAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  Jemwiry  81. 

(JFrom  ihe  Official  Report  of  the  InttUuHon,) 

ON  PEAT  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

BT  PBOnESSOB  BBANDB. 

Rbfbbbino  with  commendation  to  an  article  entitled  "  The  Irish  Cali- 
fornia," hi  Dickens's  Houtehold  Worde,  No.  41,  p.  348,  Professor  Brande 
disclaimed  any  purpose  of  predictmg  the  result  of  the  great  enterprise 
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vhich  is  described  in  that  able  paper.  He  proposed  to  confine  himself  to 
a  statement  of  what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  doing,  to  make  th6 
products  of  peat  commerciallj  yaluable. 

A  peat  bog  was  described  as  a  superficial  stratum  of  regetable  matter, 
which  at  different  depths  is  undergoiog,  or  has  undergone,  various  stages 
of  change  and  decomposition.  Its  superficial  appearance  is  that  of  a  mass 
of  half-decayed  mosses,  rushes,  heath,  and  grass  ;  the  roots  hairing  suc- 
oessiyely  died  away,  though  the  plants  continued  to  yegetate.  The  mass 
is  ligneous,  and  imbued  with  humus  and  humic  acid,  among  other  products 
of  slow  decay  J  and  the  abundance  of  moisture  pervading  the  bog,  affecta 
the  diaracter  at  once  of  the  peat  and  of  the  district  The  upper  layers 
of  the  bog  are  usually  loose  and  fibrous,  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 
Beneath  the  surface  the  density  is  found  to  increase,  sometimes  to  a  great 
extent.  At  last,  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  vegetables  oease  to  be 
discernible,  and  the  mass  appears  nearly  homogenous,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  or  blackish  colour.  Trunks  of  trees,  and  some  curious  geological 
phenomena,  occasionally  present  themselves.  A  peat  district  may  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  the  consolidated  produce  of  enormous  forests  and 
fidds  of  vegetation,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  millions  of  acres.  In 
Ireland  alone,  one-tenth  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  peat  bog,  which  if 
removed,  would  exhibit  a  soil  fit  for  the  operations  of  agriculture. 

Professor  Brande  then  invited  attention  to  different  samples  of  x>eat 
taken  from  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  portions  of  the  bog.  He  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  tallow  peat  of  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh,  which, 
from  the  brilliant  fiame  attending  its  combustion,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
source  of  light  as  well  as  of  heat. 

Peat  may  be  rendered  valuable,  either, 

1.  From  the  charcoal  which  may  be  obtained  from  it;  or 

2.  By  the  various  products  derivable  from  what  is  called  its  destructive 
distillation. 

When  it  is  desired  to  convert  peat  into  charcoal,  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Irish  Amelioration  Society  is  to  carbonize  blocks  of  peat,  partially  dried 
on  trays  of  wicker  work,  in  moveable  pyramidal  furnaces.  The  charcoal 
so  obtained  varies  in  character  with  that  of  the  peat  which  produces  it; 
and  when  the  peat  is  compressed,  previous  to  its  carbonization  (which 
may  be  well  effected  by  means  of  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
which  was  explained  by  reference  to  a  diagram),  the  resulting  charcoal 
exceeds  the  density  of  common  wood  charcoal.  In  stove-drying,  dense 
peat  loses  about  one-third,  and  the  light  and  porous,  half  of  its  weight ; 
four  tons  of  dried  peat  wiH  give  about  one  ton  of  charcoaL  The  efficacy 
dT  this  charcoal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains,  was  mentioned,  and  its  deodorizing  and 
purifying  qualities  experimentally  exhibited. 

2.  The  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  peat  were  then  described. 
The  elements  of  peat  are  essentially  those  of  wood  and  coal :  viz.,  carbon, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  I^  therefore,  peat  were  distilled  in 
close  vessels,  the  products  obtained,  would,  as  might  be  exjiected,  resemble 
the  products  of  a  similar  operation  on  coal  or  wood.  Hitherto,  however, 
the  expense  of  such  a  process  in  the  case  of  peat  has  precluded  its  general 
adoption.  Mr.  Reece,  however,  has  invented  for  this  purpose  a  blast- 
furnace, which  differs  in  principle  from  that  in  which  iron  is  melted,  by 
having  an  arrangement  to  collect  the  products  of  combustion ;  and  he  has 
thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  p3nroxylic  spirit,  tar, 
naphtha,  oils,  and  parafBne,  together  with  large  quantities  of  infiammable 
gases,  from  the  peat.  It  has  l^n  found  convenient  to  place  two  of  these 
furnaces  close  to  each  other,  so  that  one  may  be  at  work  when  the  blast  is 
turned  off  the  other,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  being  charged. 
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In  two  farnaces  of  this  kind,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five  feet 
high,  100  tons  of  peat  may  be  decomposed  every  twenty-four  hours, 

and  produce  10,000  gallons  liquor  (A). 

1,000      "       tar       (B). 

6,270,000  cubic  feet  of  inflammable  gases  (C). 

A.  The  liquor  holds  in  solution  sufficient  ammonia  to  yield,  when  satu- 
rated by  sulphnric  acid,  one  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  enough  acetio 
acid  to  give,  when  saturated  by  lime,  14  cwt  of  grey  acetate  of  lime;  and, 
lastly,  it  contains  52  gallons  of  pvroxylic  spirit.  This  process  was 
described  in  detail,  and  a  diagram  of  the  furnaces,  and  of  tfaie  apparatus 
employed  for  distilling  the  spirit  was  exhibited. 

.  B.  The  tar  is  quite  different  fVom  what  is  obtained  ttom  coal  or  lYom' 
wood.  It  is  a  peculiar  greasy-feeling  substance.  This  substance  is  heated 
to  about  100°,  at  which  temperature  it  melts;  and  being  then  treated,  first 
with  about  three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  hot 
water,  it  separates  after  a  time  into  two  layers,  the  lower  consisting  of 
acid,  water,  and  impurities;  the  upper  of  paraffine  and  oils. 

This  mixture  of  paraffine  and  oily  hydrocarbons  is  then  submitted  to 
distillation;  the  first  half  of  the  distilled  products  consists  chiefly  of 
hydrocarbons  of  the  naphtha  family;  the  other  half  contains  the  denser 
^ils  and  paraffine;  when  cold,  the  paraffine  crystallizes,  and  is  separated 
from  the  oil  by  straining  and  pressure  ;  it  is  subsequently  bleached  and 
decolourized  by  chlorine  or  chlorochromic  acid,  then  redistilled,  pressed, 
and  steamed,  until  brought  to  a  state  of  purity.  The  heavy  oils,  from 
which  the  paraffine  is  deposited,  are  then  mixed  with  the  lighter  oils, 
which  were  separated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  distillation,  and  with  caustic 
lime.  After  a  time  sulphuric  acid  is  addea,  which  combines  with  impu- 
rities. The  oils  are  then  distilled,  bleached  by  chlorochromic  acid,  and 
deodorized.  In  this  part  of  the  process,  the  substance  called  capnomor,  the 
properties  of  which  have  not  been  investigated,  presents  itself. 

C.  The  gaseM,— The  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  is 
blown  through  the  furnace,  naturally  combines  in  the  first  instance  with 
the  burning  carbon,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  This  gas,  how- 
ever, on  rising  through  the  intensely  heated  mass,  takes  up  an  additional 
proportion  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  which  passes  off  with  the 
hydrogen  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  also  generated  by  the  combustion, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  blended  with 
them,  remain  in  the  form  of  an  inflammable  mixture,  which  is  ultimately 
used  as  fuel  to  work  the  steam-engine,  and  to  heat  the  stills  and  boilers. 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Brande  reviewed  the  various  products  of  peat 
and  their  uses. 

They  appear  to  be, 

1.  Hulphate  of  Ammonia.  This  substance  is  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  manures  and  fertilizing  composts. 

2.  Acetate  of  Lime,  which  is  in  constant  demand  as  a  source  of  acetic 
acid,  and  of  various  acetates  largely  consumed  by  the  calico-printers. 

3.  Pyroxtfic  spirit  (or  wood  alcohol),  used  in  vapour  lamps  ^two  of  which 
were  exhibited,  and  attention  called  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  hght  afforded) 
and  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

4.  Naphtha,  used  for  making  varnishes,  and  for  dissolving  caoutchouc. 

5.  Heavy  and  more  fixed  oils,  applicable  for  lubricating  machinery,  espe- 
dally  when  blended  with  other  unctuous  substances ;  or  as  a  cheap  lamp 
oil,  and  as  a  source  of  lamp  black. 

6.  Paraffine.  This,  when  mixed  with  fatty  matter,  forms  a  material  for 
candles,  samples  of  which  were  shown,  consisting  <^  mixtures  of  paraffine, 
sperm,  and  steanne. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Omega, — (1.)  The  paper  alluded  to  is  not  an  extract  from  any  work. — (2.} 
The  centrifogaJ  method  of  drying  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which 
Teasels  containing  the  products  to  be  dried  are  fixed  to  a  horizontal  wheel  or 
plane,  which  being  rotated,  the  moisture  is  driven  off  by  the  centrifugal 
force. 

A  Member  (Manchester). — A  Member  may  introduce  a  risitor  to  the 
Museum,  or  application  may  be  made  to  the  Curator.-— (2.)  Another  rolume 
has  lately  been  issued  bv  the  Cavendish  Society.  * 

An  Apprentice  (Blackburn). — The  residue  of  a  tincture,  or  infusion  gtet 
the  separation  of  the  clear  liquor,  is  called  the  **  marc." 

Pharmaeien  (Sunderland).— We  are  not  acquainted  with  Clutton's  Feb* 
rifuge  Mixture. 

M.  P,  S.  (Lewisham).— The  usual  method  of  cleaning  pictures  consists 
in  first  removing  most  of  the  old  varnish  by  careftil  rubbing  with  the  finger, 
then  rapidly  passing  over  the  Surface  a  little  spirit  of  wine  to  remove  the 
remainder.  The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  doing  too  much ;  an 
inexperienced  hand  would  be  likely  to  spoil  the  picture. 

Omeaa, — See  Pereira's  Materia  Medico, 

A,  JS, — Oil  may  be  coloured  of  an  amber  tint  with  amatto. 

Pereeverantia,---(L)  Brookes's  CryetaUograp^,'^%)  Pereira's  Lcchote 
on  Poiarued  Liaht.—{3,)  We  cannot  tell.--(4)  Yes. 

Morphe.-—(l!)  Yes.— (2.)  It  is  uncertain. 

ff^  fr.— (1.)  Phosphate  of  soda.— (2.)  All  that  were  thought  worthy  of 
insertion. 

H.  A,  B, — Such  experiments  ought  not  to  be  performed  at  all  by  an  inex- 
perienced operator. 

JPtJeJe.— Tincture  of  sumbul  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Savory,  cf  Bond  Street. 
We  believe  the  formula  has  not  been  published. 

Trian^, — We  do  not  know  how  oil  of  cognac  is  made. 

J,  B, — (1.)  It  is  native  in  France  and  other  places.-K^)  '^^  ntme  indi- 
cates  the  original  authorw— (3.)  To  improve  the  flavour. — (4)  An  alkaline 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal. — (5).  I'he  effect  is  not  peculiar 
to  sulphate  of  magnesia.— < 6.)  The  relative  doses  are  the  best  indication. — 
(7). — Robinson  on  the  Teeth. 

Qmttant  Reader, — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  yainish  for 
boot-leather. 

A  Young  Dniggiet* — ^We  hare  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  not  good* 

C.  M,  /f .— We  know  of  no  test  that  would  be  applicable. 

Instraciions  from  Members  and  AssociateSy  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Joumaly  to  Mr.  Smith,  17>  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor  (to  tiie  care  of  Mr.  Chubchill). 
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THE  NEW  LONDON  PHARMACOPCELi. 

Thb  appearance  of  a  new  Pharmacopoeia  alwajs  causes  a  sensation 
among  tnose  whom  it  concerns.  During  the  interval  since  the  publi- 
cation of  its  predecessor,  the  march  of  science,  or  the  fashion  of 
medical  practice,  has  created  a  demand  which  the  code  fresh  from  Pall 
Mall  East  is  intended  to  supply.  The  Chemist  easerlj  turns  over  itii 
pages  in  order  to  be  ready  m  case  of  a  demand  for  new  or  altered 
preparations.  The  book-maker  betakes  himself  to  his  scissors  and  his 
note-book,  anxious  to  be  early  in  the  field  with  a  "  companion  **  or  a 
**  supplement.*'  The  medical  practitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  procures 
a  copy,  and  cuts  the  leaves.  With  him  it  is  optional  whether  he  owns 
allegiance  to  the  new  code  or  not.  He  may  be  (as  numy  practitioners 
are)  satisfied  with  the  old  pharmacopoeia;  he  may  supply  any  defi- 
ciences  by  extemporaneous  prescriptions ;  he  studied  pharmacy  when 
he  was  a  medical  pupil,  and  is  too  much  engaged  in  practice  to  go  to 
school  and  learn  new  names  and  formulae.  Uonsequently,  some  jog  on 
in  their  old  track,  while  others  push  forward,  learn  their  lesson,  and 
expect  those  who  dispense  their  prescriptions  to  be  as  orthodox  aa 
they  are  themselves.  The  Chemist,  according  to  law,  has  no  choice. 
He  must  obey  the  Pharmacopoeia.  At  the  same  time  he  must  fulfil 
the  intentions  of  the  prescriber.  We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
pointed  out  the  relative  positions  of  the  prescriber  and  the  dispenser 
m  this  respect,  and  endeavoured  through  various  channels  to  impress 
upon  the  compilers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  the  importance  of  so  con- 
structing the  new  edition  as  not  to  contradict  the  old  one.  It  is  the 
undisputed  prerogative  of  the  College  to  multiply  or  expunge  formuks 
ad  Ulntum;  we  omy  claim,  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  bound  by  law  to 
obey,  that  no  term  or  expression  having  a  double  meaning,  should  be 
employed  in  the  work  to  which  they  refer  as  an  authority. 

In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  there  is  much  less  evidence  of  a  dis- 
position to  puzzle  and  confuse  the  dispenser  than  there  was  in  the 
rbarmacopoeia  of  1 836,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  between  Medical  Men  and  Chemists  since  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  have  been  attended  with  advan- 
tage. 

In  some  respects  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors.  Many  details  in  the  chemical  instructions 
are  omitted ;  the  nature  of  the  preparations  required  being  described, 
while  the  Chemist  is  left  at  liberty  to  employ  such  process  as  he  may 
find  best  to  answer  the  purpose.  Several  new  preparations  are  intro- 
duced, some  defects  in  old  formulae  are  rectified,  and  alterations  are 
made  in  others.  With  these  general  remarks  we  dismiss  the  subject 
until  next  month. 
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THE  BEVIVAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  REFORM  QUESTION. 

In  our  number  for  September  last,  we  noticed  the  proposed  Bill  for 
incorporating  the  General  Practitioners  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Mid- 
wifery (and  Pharmacy)  in  a  Royal  College,  and  adverted  to  the 
endeavours  by  another  party  in  the  profession  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  the  Royal  (College  of  Surgeons,  which  should  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a  new  corporation. 

We  hare  already  pointed  out  the  objections  against  the  former  of 
these  propositions,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  perpetuate  the 
official  union  of  Medical  practice  with  Pharmacy,  instead  of  promoting 
the  recognition  of  Pharmacy  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  profession. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  a  correspondence  has 
recently  taken  place  between  the  Secretary  of  State  ana  Mr.  Amott, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  that  the  CoU^e 
lias  passed  the  following  resolutions,  which  will,  we  trust,  remove  to  a 
great  decree,  the  source  of  dissatisfaction  hitherto  prevalent  among 
the  menu>ers,  and  thus  lead  the  way  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement : — 

sssoLunom  of  the  council  of  thb  rotal  college  of  subgeons  of 

ENGLAND^ 

Respecting  certain  further  Alterations  deemed  necessary  in  the  Charters  and 
Bye'Laws  of  the  CoUege^  and  to  which  they  request  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department   ( 1 9th  and  24th  March,  1 85 1.) 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  such  parts  of  the  Charters  and 
Bye-Laws  of  the  College  as  restrict  the  eligibility  to  the  Council  to  Fellows 
residing  and  practising  Surgery  within  five  miles  by  highway  or  road  from 
the  General  Post  Office  in  Saint  Martin's  le  Grand,  should  be  abrogated. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  such  parts  of  the  Charters  and 
Bye-Laws  of  the  College  as  restrict  the  eligibility  to  the  Council  to  Fellows 
not  having  daring  the  five  preceding  years  practised  Midwifeiy  or  Phar- 
macy, and  require  a  certificate  thereof  by  three  Fellows,  should  be  abro- 
gated, and  that  instead  thereof  a  certificate  by  three  Fellows,  and  a  decla- 
ration by  himsell^  that  the  person  nominated  to  be  ballotted  for  as  a 
Member  of  the  Council  does  not  practise  as  an  Apothecary,  be  required. 

S.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Council  that  the  Medical  qualifications 
of  those  about  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  Surgery,  or  in  General  Practice, 
should  be  tested  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
>  4.  That  the  Council  of  this  College  are  prepared  to  form  and  superintend 
a  Board  of  Examiners  in  Midwifery,  or  to  co-operate  with  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  the  institution  of  examinations  for  testing  the  qua- 
lifications of  Practitioners  in  Midwifery. 

(By  order)  Eduund  Balfohb,  Secretary, 


CRIMINAL  AND  ACCIDENTAL  POISONING. 

Fob  several  months  this  subject,  whicb  had  previously  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  our  pages  *,  has  had  a  temporary  interregnum.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  the  endeavour  to  contrive  a  kind  of  enactment 
which  would  check  the  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons,  originated  witb  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association ;  which  body,  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  the  Phannaceutical  Sodetj,  instituted  an  inouirj,  and  a  joint 
report  relating  to  the  sale  of  arsenic  was  the  residt.  This  report,  with 
a  memorial  from  each  Society,  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who,  towards  the  close  of  last  session,  announced  his  intention 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  Sale  of  Poisons. 

Difficulties  arose,  other  business  interfered,  the  session  terminated, 
Parliament  went  out  of  town,  and  the  projected  Bill  was  left  among 
the  archives  at  the  Home  Office. 

Early  in  the  present  session  the  subject  was  revived.  The  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  brought  in  a  Bill  intituled,  *'  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Arsenic,"  which  passed  the  third  reading 
on  the  24th  of  March,  as  follows : — 

A  BILL,  INTiraLED  AST  ACT  TO  SEGCTLATE  THE  SALE  OF  ARSEKIC. 

Whereas,  the  unrestricted  sale  of  arsenic  facilitates  the  commission  of 
crime:  be  It  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  witii 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com'^ 
mons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows: — 

L  That  every  person  who  shall  sell  any  arsenic  shall  forthwith,  and 
before  the  delivery  of  such  arsenic  to  the  purchaser,  enter  or  cause  to  be 
entered  in  a  fair  and  regular  manner,  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  kept  by 
such  person  for  that  purpose,  a  statement  of  such  sale,  with  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  so  sold,  and  the  purpose  for  which  such  arsenic  is  required  or 
stated  to  be  required,  and  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  on  which,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom,  such  arsenic  is  sold,  and  the  name  of  the 
town  or  other  place,  and  also  the  name  of  the  street,  square,  road,  lane, 
idley,  or  other  like  locality,  and  number  of  the  house,  If  the  same  be 
siud  to  be  numbered,  where  such  person  shall  abide,  and  whether  such 
person  is  a  lodger  in  or  the  keeper  of  such  house,  by  using  the  letter 
"L"  if  a  lodger,  and  the  letter  "  H**  if  a  housekeeper,  into  all  which  cir- 
cumstances the  person  selling  such  arsenic  is  hereby  required  and  authorized 
to  Inquire  of  the  purchaser  before  the  delivery  to  such  purchaser  of  the 
arsenic  sold,  and  such  entry  shall  in  every  case  be  signed  by  the  person 
making  the  same,  and  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  purchaser,  unless  such 
purchaser  profess  to  be  unable  to  write  (in  which  case  the  person  making 
the  entries  hereby  required  shall  add  the  particulars  to  be  entered  in  rela- 
tion to  such  sale  the  words  '*  cannot  write")  and  where  a  witness  is  hereby 
required  to  the  sale,  also  by  such  witness,  together  with  his  place  of  address. 

n.  No  persons  shall  seU  less  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  arsenic  at  any 
one  time  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  or  any  quantity  whatsoever  of  ar- 
senic required  or  stated  by  the  purchaser  to  be  required  for  any  agricul- 
tural purpose,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  save  where  such  admixture  there- 
with as  hereinafter  mentioued,  is  represented  by  the  person  purchasing 
the  same,  to  render  such  arsenic  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
required,  unless  the  same  be  first  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  of  soot  or  half  an  ounce  of  indigo  at  the  least,  to  one 
pound  of  the  arsenic,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity; 
and  no  person  shall  seU  less  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  arsenic  at  any  one 
time  to  any  person  other  than  a  male  person  of  full  age,  or  to  any  person 
who  is  unknown  to  the  person  selling  such  arsenic,  or  who  before  the  de- 
livery of  such  arsenic  on  such  sale,  does  not  sign  his  name  to  the  entries 
herein  required  on  such  sale,  unless  the  sale  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness  who  is  known  to  the  person  selling  the  arsenic,  and  to  whom  the 
purchaser  is  known,  and  who  signs  his  name  together  with  his  place  of 
address,  to  such  entries  before  the  delivery  of  the  arsenic  to  the  purchaser. 
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m.  If  any  person  shall  sell  any  arsenic,  save  as  authorized  hy  this  Act» 
or  on  any  sale  of  arsenic,  shall  deliver  the  same  vithont  haying  made  and 
signed  the  entries  herehy  required  on  such  sale,  or  without  having  ohtained 
such  sign  or  signatures,  to  such  entries,  as  required  by  this  Act,  or 
if  any  person  purchasing  any  arsenic  shall  give  false  information  to  the 
person  selling  the  same  in  relation  to  the  particulars  which  such  last- 
mentioned  person  is  hereby  authorized  to  inquire  into  of  sudi  purchaser, 
or  if  any  person  shall  sign  his  name  as  aforesaid  as  a  witness  to  a  sale  of 
arsenic  to  a  person  unknown  to  tlie  person  so  signing  as  witness,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  offence,  upon  a  summary  con- 
viction for  the  same  before  two  Justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

IV.  Provided  that  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  arsenic  when 
the  same  forms  part  of  the  ingredients  of  any  medicine  required  to  be 
made  up  or  impounded  according  to  the  prescription  of  a  legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  or  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  or  to  the  sale 
of  arsenic  by  wholesale  to  retaU  dealers  or  others  in  quantities  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds  in  weight  at  one  time,  upon  orders  in  writing  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  wholesale  dealing. 

y.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word  arsenic  shall  include 
arsenious  acid  and  the  arsenites ,  arsenic  acid  and  the  arseniatcs,  and  all 
other  colourless  poisonous  preparations  of  arsenic. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  Bill  comprises  the  substance  of 
two  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  recommendation  of  the  joint 
committee  above  referred  to,  namely : — 

"  The  sale  of  arsenic  by  retail,  should  be  restricted  to  medical  men  and 
Chemists  and  Druggists. 

**  Arsenic  should  only  be  sold  to  male  adults,  personally,  or  on  produc- 
tion of  their  written  order. 

**  The  vendor  should  enter  the  sale  in  a  book,  with^  the  date  and  the 
object  for  which  it  is  required,  to  whidi  the  applicant  and  a  witness  (one 
or  the  other  being  known  to  the  vendor)  should  sign  their  names,  unless  a 
written  order  is  brought,  in  a  handwriting  known  to  the  vendor,  which 
order  should  be  pasted  in  the  book.** 

The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  transmitting  the 
above  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  drew  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  first  clause  (suggesting  that  the  sale  of  arsenic 
should  be  restricted  to  medical  men  and  Chemists  and  Druggists) 
Tfould  be  inoperative  until  the  term  Chemist  and  Druggist  be  <^ned 
by  law,  by  means  of  an  act  regulating  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
of  that  body.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendation cannot  he  carried  out  €U  present ;  but  we  think  the  Bill  in  its 
present  form  comprises  as  much  as  will  be  found  practicable  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  clause  re(]ulring  arsenic  to  be  coloured 
is  very  carefully  worded,  and  the  exceptions  introduced  are  calculated 
to  meet  the  objections  which  wonla  otherwise  have  been  raised 
against  it. 
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In  consequence  of  the  impurity  of  some  of  the  water  noir  fur- 
nished to  the  metropolis,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply,  especially 
in  certain  crowded  localities,  several  of  the  Water  Companies  hare 
applied  to  Parliament  for  enlarged  powers,  with  a  view  of  providing 
a  remedy.  The  progress  of  all  jSills  relating  to  this  subject  is  sus- 
pended until  afler  Easter,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  Board  of 
Health  to  complete  the  measure  which  they  have  for  a  long  time  had 
in  contemplation. 

The  Report  and  proposed  plan  published  last  year  by  that  Board, 
having  proved  a  failure  for  various  reasons,  some  of  which  we  noticed 
in  a  previous  number,*  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  collect  further 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  the  objections,  and  we  have 
before  us  this  additional  evidence,  including  some  information 
respecting  sewerage,  in  four  supplementary  reports. 

There  is  much  contradictory  and  foreign  matter  in  these  documents. 
The  so-called  evidence  is  interspersed  with  theoretical  opinions, 
random  answers  to  leading  questions,  and  illogical  deductions  from 
distorted  facts.  The  bias  and  tendency  of  the  reports  are  inffeniously 
concentrated  on  the  advocacy  of  the  favourite  project  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Water  Companies, — ^the 
Introduction  of  a  continuous  supply  of  rain-water  collected  from 
Bagshot  Heath  and  its  vicinity — the  rejection  of  river-water,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Government  Commission  to  manage  the  job. 

The  branch  of  the  subject  which  chiefly  claims  the  attention  of 
Chemists,  is  the  extraordinary,  and  we  think  dangerous  theory,  pro- 
pounded by  the  Board  of  Health  as  a  discovery  in  regard  to  the  solu- 
bility of  lead  in  water,  a  theory  equally  at  variance  with  former 
experience,  and  with  the  generally  received  opinions  of  Chemists.  In 
some  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  Journal  (vol.  ii.,  p.  355  and  407, 
and  vol.  iv.,  p.  304)  we  published  the  result  of  numerous  experiments 
by  Professors  Christison  and  Daniell,  Col.  York,  Mr.  Phillips,  jun., 
and  other  Chemists,  establishing  the  fact  that  pure  water  in  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air,  which  always  contains  carbonic  acid,  has 
a  strong  action  on  lead,  and  that  the  presence  of  certain  salts  usually 
found  in  moderately  hard  water,  protects  the  metal,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  almost  entirely  from  this  action.  We  also  published  in 
the  first  number  of  the  present  volume  a  report  by  Dr.  de  Mussey, 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  late  king  of  the  French  and  lua 
family  were  nearly  poisoned  at  Claremont,  by  the  use  of  a  compara- 
tively pure  water  which  had  passed  through  lead. 

The  absence  of  these  salts,  which  experience  has  shown  to  have  a 
protective  influence  against  the  action  of  water  on  lead,  had  been 
urged  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  water  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  rebut  this  olnection, 
to  dbprove  the  facts  previously  established  on  the  subject.  ThiB  was 
no  difficult  task  for  the  Board  of  Health.    A  supply  of  journeymen 
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plumbers  was  procured,  who  vouchsafed  the  evidence  required  for  ihe 
purpose;  of  which  the  following  extracts  will  serve  as  specimens : — 

*' Rain-water  never  acts  upon  lead;  and  I  never  knew  a  rain-water- 
cistern  that  was  decayed."  **I  have  never  found  any  action  from  the 
water  either  in  rain-water-cistems  or  pipes."  ''The  harder  the  water, 
the  more  it  acts  on  lead:  the  softer  the  less  it  acts."  "The  hard  water 
eals  the  dstem  away:  the  soft  water,  that  is,  rain-water,  does  not  sensibly 
tonch  it  at  alL'* 

Statements  of  this  kind  are  much  more  valuable  to  the  Board  of 
Health  than  historical  facts,  or  the  evidence  of  professional  or  scientific 
men.  Knowing  how  great  is  the  tact  of  one  member  of  that  Board  in 
findins  such  evidence  as  he  may  happen  to  require,  we  are  not  asto- 
nished at  any  result  at  which  he  m^  arrive.  But  we  are  surprised  to 
observe  that  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  has  adopted  similar  views, 
founding  his  opinion  on  a  report  of  certain  experiments  which  he 
states,  '*  clearly  show  how  dangerous  is  the  employment  of  that  metal 
(lead)  in  any  form  in  connexion  with  the  present  water  supplies  of 
this  metropolis.*'*  He  should  have  confirmed  this  statement  by  a 
statistical  return  of  the  cases  of  lead-poisoning  by  London  water, 
which  have  come  under  his  notice  during  the  many  years  that  he  has 
held  the  office  of  coroner  for  Middlesex.  No  such  facts  are  adduced, 
but  intimidation  is  substituted  for  evidence,  as  follows.  In  allusion 
to  the  water  at  Trafalgar  Square,  we  are  told,  '*  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  one  or  two  of  our  public  buildings,  are  supplied  with  this  water, 
which  is  even,  we  are  informed,  drank  by  her  Majesty.'* 

Turning  from  theory  to  fact,  we  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  her 
Majesty  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  ^ood  health,  and  has  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  the  use  of  the  water  stated  to  be  so  dangerous ;  f 
while  it  is  on  record  that  her  Majesty's  buckhounds  were  not  long  ago 
poisoned  by  drinking  the  water  which  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Lancet  now  recommend  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty.    No 
conclusive  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  the  few  imperfect  experiments 
detailed  in  the  Lancet    These  experiments  consisted  in  the  enclosure 
of  pieces  of  lead  in  different  samples  of  water  in  sealed  vessels.    The 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  the  source  of  carbonic  acid,  would,  of 
course,  affect  the  results,  and  the  report  on  five  crude  experiments, 
by  an  unknown  chemical  operator,  cannot  certainly  be  received  as  a 
refutation  of  the  experience  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  Chemists, 
who  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  after  the  most  careful  and 
elaborate  investigations.    It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  a  part 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Board  of  Health  consists  in  the  adoption  or  the 
continuous  supply,  by  which  means  the  pipes  would  always  be  full, 
and  the  free  access  of  air  excluded.    Hie  objections  to  this   system 
and  the  abandonment  of  cisterns  have  been  dbcussed  elsewhere,  but 
it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the 


MarchStfa. 
f  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  infbnned  that  the  water  nuuiipnhitor, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  aM>ve  theory,  made  a  jvecaationary  communication  in 
head  quarters  on  the  subject ;  and  that  on  inquiry  it  was  asoertuned,  1st.  That  the 
statement  respecting  the  rapid  action  of  the  water  in  question  en  lead  was  not  foonded 
in  iact;  2dly.  That  Her  Majesty  is  not  in  the  hi^it  of  driiJdng  that  water. 
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SBbject  We  AtSL  aaly  remark,  that  unless  thej  entirely  depriye  tlie 
soft  water  of  air  and  carbonic  acid,  they  cannot  preTent  it  from 
acquiring  a  poisonous  impr^;nation  of  lead  by  contact  with  tiie  metaL 
One  M  the  strong  arguments  of  the  Board  of  Health  relates  to  the 
preMDce  of  orsanic  matter  in  the  river  water  as  generally  supplied  to 
the  public.  But  it  is  admitted  thai  the  Bacshot  Heath  water  is  not 
free  from  or^^anic  contamination,  especially  during  wet  weather,  more 
or  less  orsamc  colouring  matter  bemg  derired  f^m  the  peat  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  objection  is  oyerrnled  by  tne  assertion 
that  the  infusion  of  peat,  although  somewhat  disagreeable,  is  not 
injurious  to  health,  or  at  all  events,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  oiganic  im* 
purities  derived  fiom  animal  sources.  Here,  again,  a  convenient 
witness  is  found  who  states  that  the  peat  (which  varies  in  thicknese 
from  four  inches  to  ten  feet)  might  be  easily  removed  at  an  average 
expense  of  about  £2  an  acre ;  and  that  in  the  place  where  it  is 
thickest,  the  peat  would  pay  the  expense  of  removal.  The  investiga- 
tion has  not  yet  terminated.  Professors  Graham,  Hoffman,  and 
Miller,  are  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  waters  supplied,  or  proposed  to  be  supplied,  to  the 
metropolitan  public,  and  similar  examinations  are  in  progress  on 
behalf  of  the  water  companies.  Considerable  discrepancy  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  results,  depending  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  samples  are  taken.  A  sample  taken  on  a  fine  day,  after  a 
week  or  two  of  dry  weather,  will,  of  course,  differ  from  one  taken 
after  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  when  the  sediment  is  stirred  up  and 
oi]«uuc  matters  ere  held  in  suspension,  and  water  from  a  foul  cistern 
wiU  not  be  found  similar  to  that  in  the  service-pipe.  We  presume 
these  circumstances  wiU  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  tne  authors  of  the 
reports  before  us,  whose  determined  purpose  consists  in  the  attain- 
ment of  purity,  economy^  and  abundance,  by  placing  the  water  supply 
on  a  similar  footing  to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  the  Dockyards,  and 
other  Gk)vemment  commissions,  whose  modus  operandi  is  too  well 
understood  by  the  public  to  require  further  comment. 


THE  USE  OF  CHLOROFORM  FOR  CRDONAL  PURPOSES. 

In  consequence  of  the  criminal  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  persons  for  the  allied  administration  of  chloroform^  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  thdfl  and  other  offences,  a  clause  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Campbell  into  a  BiU,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  better 
Prevention  of  Offences.^    The  clause  is  as  follows : — 

''IV.  And  whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  using  chloroform,  or  other  stupifjing  things,  in 
order  better  to  enable  them  to  commit  felonies:  Be  it  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  shall  unlawfully  apply  or  administer,  or  attempt  to  ap^y  or  ad- 
minister, to  any  other  person  any  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other  stupi- 
fying  or  overpowering  drug,  matter,  or  thing,  with  intent  thereby  to 
enable  such  offender,  or  any  other  person,  to  commit  any  felony  upon  the 
person  to  whom  the  same  may  be  applied  or  administered,  or  attempted  to 
be  administered,  or  upon  his  or  any  other  person's  property,  every  such 
offeDder  shall  be  goil^  of  fiekny,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
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liable,  at  the  diBcretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  traoaported  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  seyen  yean." 

^  Pr,  Snow,  in  a  well-written  pamphlet,  addressed  to  Lord  Campbell, 
points  out  the  impossibilitT  or  using  chloroform  snccessfuUy  in  the 
class  of  cases  to  which  this  clause  is  chieflj  directed.  He  states 
positively,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  the  requisite  effect 
by  the  application  of  chloroform  on  a  handkerchief  to  a  person  in  the 
street,  or  under  anpr  circumstances  in  which  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  so  administered  is  not  either  an  assenting  party,  or  under  sudi 
restraint  that  the  felonious  object  could  as  easily  be  efiected  without 
resorting  to  this  agent.  Sevend  inspirations  must  be  taken  before  the 
required  effect  of  chloroform  is  produced,  and  during  this  interval 
ample  time  would  be  allowed  for  such  resistance  as  would  collect  a 
crowd  in  the  street.  Even  in  a  case  in  which  the  administration  was 
ivttempted  on  a  person  in  his  sleep,  he  was  awakened  by  the  first  effort 
at  inspiration,  and  such-  a  resistance  ensued,  that  his  nicht-dress  was 
covered  with  blood,  the  bed-clothes  fell  on  the  floor  in  the  scuffle,  and 
the  offender  was  apprehended. 

Dr.  Snow  takes  exception  to  the  introduction  of  anv  allusion  to 
chloroform  in  the  clause  above  referred  to,  as  he  considers  that,  ''to 
legislate  on  this  matter,  would  revive  the  groundless  fears  of  the 
public,  which  have  subsided  or  been  allayed;  and  might  even  cause 
evil-disposed  persons  to  make  trial  of  a  means,  which  they  would  con- 
clude to  be  not  without  efficacy,  when  it  had  given  rise  to  a  law  for 
its  suppression*** 

The  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette  takes  a  different  view  of  the 
question,  observing,  that  on  the  assumption  that  chloroform  is  harm- 
less in  tiie  hands  of  thieves  for  the  reason  assigned,  the  sug^stion 
would  be  as  harmless  as  "  the  advice  to  catch  birds  by  the  application 
of  salt  to  their  tails."  It  is  further  objected,  that  persons  mi^ht  be 
persuaded,  under  false  pretences,  to  inhale  chloroform  voluntarily;  or 
it  might  be  administered  to  persons  half  drunk;  and  that  as  it  is  not 
impossible  that  other  circumstances  might  arise  in  which  it  might  be 
made  available  for  criminal  purposes,  the  enactment  of  a  suitable 
punishment  for  such  offenders  is  desirable.  In  the  absence  of  a  specific 
enactment  for  this  purpose,  and  in  case  it  should  be  shown  that  Dr. 
Snow's  view  as  to  the  inapplicability  of  chloroform  for  the  criminal 
piU7)Ose8  in  question  should  prove  incorrect,  the  editor  observes  that 
^then,  voluntary  hocussing  by  laudanum  might  be  a  felony  punishable 
by  transportation  for  life,  while  the  thief  who  selected  chloroform 
would  be  guilty  only  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment.*' 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Snow  in  the  opinion  that  the  cases  of 
alleged  street-hocussing  by  chloroform  hitherto  brought  before  the 
public,  are  unsupported  by  evidence  and  inconsistent  with  the  known 
action  of  chloroform.  It  may  be  a  convenient  subterfuge  for  a  man 
who  finds  himself  in  a  scrape,  the  result  of  his  own  folly  during 
intoxicafion,  to  conjure  up  a  mysterious  and  exciting  story  about 
chloroform  and  a  handkerchief,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  magistrate,  and  working  upon  the  prejudices  of  the 
jury.  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  chief  objection  to  toe  prominent 
place  assigned  to  chloroform  in  the  proposed  act,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
cognition of  the  applicability  of  Uikt  agent  in  such  cases  may  be  the 
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means  of  entailing  an  unjustly  severe  punishment  for  a  comparatiyely 
trifim^  offence.  This  remark  is  justified  hy  what  has  occurred, 
eyen  in  the  absence  of  the  proposed  law;  two  women  having 
been  transported  for  fifteen  years  and  one  for  ten  years  on  evi- 
dence whicn,  so  far  as  relates  to  ike  cdleged  hocussing  with  chloroform^ 
would  not  be  believed  byany  person  accustomed  to  witness  the 
inhalation  of  this  agent.  There  is,  however,  a  criminal  purpose  to 
which  chloroform  might  be  available,  namely,  as  a  substitute  for 
miirder  to  suppress  evidence  in  a  case  of  burglary;  and,  as  othisr 
instances  may  possibly  arise,  the  law  should  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  meet  all  exigencies,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Eaitor 
of  the  Medical  Gazette  m  the  opinion  that  the  omission  of  the  word ' 
chloroform  in  the  Act  would  in  any  d^|;ree  invalidate  it.  The  words 
^*  or  other  stupifying  or  overpowering  druff,  matter,  or  thing,'*  comprise 
chloroform,  ether,  laudanum,  Inaian  liemp,  hemlock,  spirituous 
liquors,  or  any  other  agent  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  this,  we  conceive, 
removes  the  necessity  of  paying  the  special  compliment  to  chloroform. 
We  understand  that  Lord  Campbell  intends  to  retain  the  clause  in 
its  present  state.  Whether  this  be  done  or  not,  the  ends  of  justice 
require  that  no  conviction  for  hocussing  with  chloroform  should  take 
place  unless  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  medical  man,  who  has 
nad  extensive  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  that  agent. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


The  intimation  published  in  our  last  number  to  the  effect  that  the 
wholesale  Druggists  of  London  had  abandoned  the  intention  of 
exhibiting  drugs,  was  received  just  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  It 
was  believed  at  that  time  that  ihe  obstacle  referred  to  was  one  which 
could  not  be  overcome.  This,  however,  was  discovered,  on  further 
inquiry,  not  to  be  the  case,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying 
out  the  object.  The  collection  will  not  be  so  extensive  or  so  complete 
us  we  had  originally  anticipated,  but  it  will  comprise  fair  specimens  of 
the  most  important  drugs  usually  found  in  the  London  market.  Other 
specimens  of  drues  will  also  be  exhibited  by  foreign  merchants,  who 
have  forwarded  them  to  London  for  that  purpose,  and  the  comparison 
of  these  expressly  imported  specimens  with  those  usually  met  with  in 
our  markets,  may,  probably,  be  a  source  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  exhibition  of  chemicals  will  be 
creditable  to  our  British  manufacturers. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesday,  March  12th,  1851, 

MB.  nrCE,  PBBSIDBKT  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

Thk  following  donations  were  announced  : — 

Supplementary  ObtervatUma  on.  the  Diffunon  of  Liquids^  by  Professor 
Graham,  fh>m  the  Author. 

The  London  Medical  Examiner^  vol.  i.,  from  the  Editor. 

The  Hunterian  Oration,  from  the  Author. 

Twenty  specimens  of  Dutch  Cake  Litmus,  illustrating  some  of  the 
▼arieties  of  this  substance  manufactured  in  Holland;  S^tion  of  Cycas 
Stem,  firom  Dr.  Pereira. 

Two  Specimens  of  Chrome  Iron  Ore ;  Specimens  of  Sesquioxide  of 
Chromiuro,  Chromate  of  Potash,  Bichromate  of  Potash,  and  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  from  the  President. 


ARNICINA. 


Oiv  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  being  read,  Mr.  Cobb 
requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  supply  an  omission  which  he 
had  unintentionally  made  in  a  quotation  in  nis  paper  read  at  the  last 
meeting.  Referring  to  a  substance  eliminated  by  M.  Lebourdais  from 
Arnica  montanOf  he  had  concluded  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
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alkaloid  extracted  bj  Mr.  Bastick,  and  described  by  bim  in  his  paper. 
He  (Mr.  Cobb)  had  taken  the  description  of  the  substance  obtained 
by  M.  lieboiirdais  from  an  abstract  of  the  original  paper,  in  which  an 
important  part  of  the  sentence  was  omitted,  namely,  that  the  substance 
described  was  neutral.  As  Mr.  Bastick*s  principle  is  alkaline  and 
basic,  they  must  obviously  be  different  principles. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  VOLATILE  OILS  IN"  MEDICINE, 
AS  ORDERED  IK  THE  NEW  DUBLIN  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

BT  MB.  IKCE. 

It  is  my  object  in  the  present  communication  to  direct  attention  to 
some  points  relating  to  the  use  of  volatile  oils  in  medicine,  which 
appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  authors  of  Pharmacopoeias,  and 
especially  of  the  new  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  this  last-named  work  to  sim« 
plify  the  processes  for  the  preparation  of  medicines,  is,  certainly,  to  be 
commended ;  but  increased  iaoJlity  of  production  is  not  a  sufficient 
recommendation  to  a  process,  if  the  quality  of  the  product  is,  in  con- 
sequence, necessarily  deteriorated.  I  thmk  I  shall  be  able  to  show, 
that  such  deterioration  results  from  some  of  the  alterations  introduced 
into  the  new  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  especially  those  relatinjr  to  the 
preparation  of  medicinal  waters,  which  are  now  directed  tooe  made 
by  the  addition  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  volatile  oils  to  distilled  water. 

Some  of  the  essential  or  volatile  oils  are  included  in  the  list  of 
Materia  Medica,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  above  noticed, 
without  any  instructions  being  given  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  obtained.  Of  this  number  are  the  oils  of  orange  peel  and  lemon 
peel,  the  oils  of  cajeput  and  turpentine,  and  the  attar  or  otto  of  roses. 
^  For  the  preparation  of  the  others,  the  following  general  process  is 
given : — 

'<  The  substance  from  which  the  oil  is  to  be  extracted  is  macerated  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  in  a  sheet-tin  or 
copper  still,  and,  a  condenser  being  then  attached,  half  the  water  is  drawn 
over  by  distillation,  on  the  surface  of  whicli  the  oil  will  be  found  to  float, 
unless  (which  is  rarely  the  case)  it  should  be  heavier  than  water,  when  it 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  The  oil  having  been  sepa- 
rated, the  aqueous  product,  which  is  a  saturated  solution  of  the  oil  in 
water,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  stiU,  and  the  distillation  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  resulting  liquid  has  the  same  volnme  as  before.  The  oil  is 
again  separated,  the  watery  product  returned  to  the  still,  and  the  distilla- 
tion resumed ;  and  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  until  it  ceases  to  afford 
any  additional  oily  product.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  to  be  aeparated  as 
completely  as  possible  from  water,  and  preserved  in  a  well  stopped  bottle. 

In  this  way  volatile  oils  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  entire  herb  of 
Mentha  piperita^  Mentha  pvlegium,  Mentha  viridis : 

From  the  seeds  or  fruit  of  Carwn  carui,  Cvbeha  officinalU^  Eugenia 
pimenta,  Faniculum  officinale^  Juniperus  cornnumie,  Myrittioa  motckaAa, 
Pimpinella  anisvun : 

From  the  flowers  of  AnthemU  nobUU,  LawnMla  vera  : 

From  the  undeveloped  dried  flowers  of  CarifcpkyUua  arfmaiieu» : 

From  the  tops  oi  Juniperus  SMna,  Roemarinta  officinalis  i 

From  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  2ieylanicum. 

The  water  distilled  over  in  the  preparation  of  the  several  oils  should  be 
preserved  for  medical  use." 
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Kow,  I  tUnk  there  are  several  parts  of  this  process  which  are 
objectionable,  and  that  the  process,  as  a  whole,,  is  not  calculated  to 
yield  the  oils  in  the  greatest  state  of  perfection.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  oils  procured  from  the  different  species  of  Mentha  will  be  inferior 
in  quality  if  prepared  from  the  dried  plant,  or  from  the  entire  fresh 
plant,  as  compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  fresh  leaves  and 
flowering  tops.  Maceration  for  twenty-four  hours  is  quite  unne- 
cessary, and  even  injurious,  in  the  cases  of  herbs  and  flowers,  and  it 
is  scarcely  required  for  seeds  or  fruits,  and  barks,  excepting,  perhaps, 
for  cubebB,  nutmegs,  and  cloves.  The  practice  of  returning  the  water 
which  first  distils  over,  and  from  which  the  supernatant  od  has  been 
separated,  to  the  still,  to  be  made  again  the  vehicle  for  carrying  over 
more  oil,  is  objectionable,  for  although  the  product  may  be  thus 
increased  in  quantity,  the  flavour  of  the  oil  will  be  deteriorated. 
Moreover,  the  water,  distilled  over  in  the  preparation  of  volatile  oils, 
and  especially  if  returned  to  the  still  during  the  process,  is  not  fit  for 
medicinal  use,  as  it  is  generally  highly  charged  with  vegetable  matter, 
which  gives  to  it  a  ramc  disagreeable  taste. 

But  even  when  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  are  obtained  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  the  greatest  state  of  perfection, 
they  do  but  imperfectly  represent,  medicinallj^,  the  substances  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Thus,  the  essential  oil  of  cubebs  does  not 
contain  the  essential  or  active  medicinal  constituents  of  the  cubeb ; 
nor  does  the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  represent  the  carminative  pro* 
perties  of  the  bark.  Some  of  the  oils  diner  in  properties  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the^  are  distilled,  and  two  or  three  varieties 
of  oil  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  the  same  substance  at  diflerent 
stages  of  the  distillation.  The  volatile  oils  usually  met  with  in  com- 
merce arc  often  deficient  in  fragrance,  and  always  subject  to  a  slow 
but  progressive  change  which  they  undergo  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Thus,  the  fracrant  oil  of  juniper  degenerates  into  a  kind  of  turpentine; 
oil  of  fennel  is  almost  always  empyreumatic ;  oil  of  nutmeg  soon  loses 
the  delicate  flavour  of  the  nut ;  oil  of  cinnamon  becomes  converted 
into  cinnamic  acid  ;  and  oils  of  caraway  and  chamomile  generally 
bear  evidence  of  the  efi*ects  of  oxidation  from  exposure  to  the  tdr,  or 
of  their  having  been  prepared  from  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the  plants 
instead  of  the  seeds  or  flowers.  I  am  informed  that  large  quantities 
of  oil  of  caraway  are  distilled  from  the  flowering  tops  of  the  plant; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  distilling  oil  of  (mamomile  the  entire 
plant  is  generally  used. 

The  volatile  or  essential  oils  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  of 
the  preparations  ordered  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  including 
liquor  arsenicalls,  some  of  the  confections,  mixtures,  and  pills,  the 
essences,  two  of  the  tinctures,  and  lastly  the  medicinal  waters.  In 
many,  if  not  most  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ob- 
ject obviousljT  contemplated  by  the  use  of  these  oils  might  not  have 
been  otherwise  more  satisfactorily  attained.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  confections,  cloves,  fennel  seeds,  and  caraway  seeds,  would  pro- 
bably be  more  eflicient  and  not  less  eligible,  than  the  volatile  oils  of 
these  substances.  In  the  pills,  it  wouM  perhaps  have  been  better  to 
have  left  any  volatile  oils  to  be  ordered  by  the  prescriber,  as  the 
presence  of  a  particular  oil  sometimes  renders  a  piU-mass  inapplicable 
m  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  be  suitable.  The  essences  are^ 
I  think,  in  some  respects,  convenient  preparations,  tending  to  facilitate 
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the  administration  of  the  volatile  oils  in  cases  where  their  use  may  be 
particularly  indicated ;  but  the  application  of  these  essences  for  the 
preparation  of  medicinal  waters,  without  distillation,  is  decidedly 
objectionable. 

The  distilled  waters  of  our  Pharmacopoeias  are  b^  no  means  unim- 
portant preparaticns,  and  their  efficacy  depends,  m  great  measure, 
upon  their  containing  the  yolatile  oils  of  the  substances  from  which 
they  are  made,  uninjured  by  the  causes  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. They  should  be  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  always  firee  from 
rank  flavour.  Their  preparation  and  preservation  have  often  been 
found  to  involve  some  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  hence,  probably,  ihe 
attempt  made  b;^  the  Irish  College  to  simplify  the  process  for  makji^ 
tliem.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  volatile  oil  dissolved  in  spirit 
to  distilled  water,,  is  a  very  easy  process  as  compared  with  that  of 
distillation  from  the  plant,  or  its  seed,  flower,  or  other  part ;  but  the 
products  of  the  two  processes  are  entirely  difierent.  These  differences 
will  be  abundantly  evident  on  examining  the  specimens  which  I  have 
laid  on  the  table,  consisting  of  waters  carefully  prepared  by  distillation 
in  the  old  way,  and  the  corresponding  waters  made  by  the  Dublin 
process.  In  every  respect  the  latter  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
former.  Thus  rose-water,  made  by  the  Dublin  process,  by  adding 
twenty  minims  of  otto  of  roses  to  half  a  gallon  of  distilled  water, 
shaking  them  together,  and  then  filtering  through  paper,  is  a  miserable 
substitute  for  t£e  fragrant  and  agreeable  water  distilled  from  the 
fresh  petals  of  the  rose.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  other 
waters  which  are  directed  to  be  made  by  adding  solutions  of  the 
essential  oils  to  water.  Caraway  and  fennel  water  made  in  tiiis  way 
are  subject  to  the  objection  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
attaching  to  the  volatile  oils  of  caraway  and  fennel.  Cinnamon  water 
made  in  the  same  way  can  hardly  be  recognized  by  its  smell,  and  afier 
being  kept  for  a  short  time  will  be  entirely  devoid  of  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  cinnamon.  The  waters  of  the  di£&rent  species  of  mint  are 
much  less  grateful,  and  I  believe,  also,  less  efficacious,  medicinally, 
when  prepared  in  this  way^,  than  when  carefully  distilled  from  the 
herb.  They  are  also  much  more  subject  to  decomposition,  and  80(m 
become  worthless.  In  fact  I  may  say,  that  the  alteration  alluded  to 
in  these  processes  is,  essentially,  a  retrograde  movement,  tending  to 
brinff  a  valuable  class  of  medicinal  agents  into  undeserved  disrepute* 

The  difficulty  which  haabeen  experienced  in  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  the  distilleiTwaters  made  in  the  old  way,  has  arisen  from 
the  non-observance  of  a  few  simple,  but  very  important  points.  Due 
care  having  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  ve^table  substance, 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  distilled,  which  is  quite  as  necessary  in 
this  case  as  in  the  preparation  of  volatile  oil,  the  water  should  be 
carefully  drawn  over,  not  too  rapidly,  nor  with  an  unnecessarily 
large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  The  obiect  should  be  to  set 
the  water  saturated  with  the  most  volatile  of  the  constituents  of  uie 
vegetable  substance  operated  upon,  without  exposing  these  constituents 
to  more  heat  than  is  necessary  for  their  volatiliaation,  or  to  pnilonged 
contact  with  air.  The  distilled  water  should  be  separated  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  any  portion  of  undissolved  ou  before  it  is  pat 
away  for  preservation.  This  I  consider  to  be  a  very — perhaps  the 
most — important  point  in  connexion  with  the  preservation  of  the 
water.    It  is  well  known  that  all  the  essential  oils  are  subject  to 
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changes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  these  chaises  appear  to  be 
aocderated  under  the  joint  influence  of  air  and  water ;  so  that  no 
condition  could  be  more  faTOurable  for  promoting  change  in  a  Tolatile 
oil  than  its  diffusion  in  a  thin  stratum  orer  the  surface  of  water  to 
which  atmospheric  air  has  free  access.  Waters  that  are  thus  exposed 
sometimes  become  thick  and  ropjr,  and  they  verj  speedily  lose  the 
peculiar  flayour  which  in  the  first  mstance  they  had  acquired  from  the 
v^;etable  substances  with  which  they  were  distdled.  Now  this  change 
certainly  originates  in  the  tmdissolyed  oil,  which,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, becomes  conyerted  into  a  substance  either  soluble  m  the  water, 
or  specifically  heayier  than  it,  so  that  Mling  through  the  water  it  com- 
municates the  change  which  exposure  to  the  air  has  set  up  in  it,  to 
the  portion  of  oil  mssolyed  in  the  water.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  water  is  separated  from  idl  the 
undissolyed  oil,  it  may  be  kept  perfectly  good  for  years,  although  in 
other  respects  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed  remain  unaltered. 
The  omy  further  point  that  seems  to  require  notice  in  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  distilled  waters,  is  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
vessels  the  mouths  of  which  are  slishtly  dosed,  so  as  to  exclude  dust, 
and  to  preyent  a  free  interchange  of  air  with  the  outside.  Long  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  waters  keep  much  better  in  this  way 
than  when  contained  in  closely-stopped  or  m  wholly  unstopped  vessels. 

31,  SoiUhampton  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


Mr.  Redwood  inquired  whether  Mr.  Ince  thought  that  redistilla- 
tion was  always  injurious  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  waters.  He 
imew  some  Pnarmaceutists,  who  were  very  particular  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  distilled  waters,  and  who  considered  in  certain  cases  that 
redistillation  was  beneficial.  Elder -flower  water  was  one  of  those 
which  it  was  oflen  found  difficult  to  keep  ffood.  It  frequently 
became  thick  and  ropy,  and  lost  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  elder-nower  ; 
and  it  had  been  suggested  that  tlus  change  might,  to  some  extent,  be 
prevented  by  carefully  distilling  the  water  a  second  time  with  the 
ad^tion  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  flowers  than  were  used  in  the  first 
distillation. 

The  Chauman  thought  that  redistillation  always  produced  an 
injurious  eflect.  The  water  might,  it  was  true,  be  rendered  more 
free  firom  mucilaginous  matter  by  this  means,  but  it  would  also  lose 
some  of  its  true  flayour.  In  redistilling  a  medicinal  water,  not  more 
than  half  the  quantity  introduced  into  the  still  could  be  drawn  over 
so  as  to  retain  the  onginal  strength,  and  even  this  would  be  found  to 
be  less  ctelicate  in  flavour  than  &at  first  distilled,  if  the  precautions 
to  wluch  he  had  alluded  in  his  paper  were  duly  attended  to. 

Mr.  Bill  had  found  that  by  redistilling  oil  of  lavender  which  had 
been  injured  by  keeping,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  flowers 
to  it  in  the  disollation,  the  quality  of  the  oil  was  restored  so  as  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  ordinar^r  new  oil.  He  had  also  obtiuned  yery  good  oil  of 
peppermmt,  by  distillation,  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  had  been 
used  with  oil  of  peppermint  for  making  peppermint-water.  A  large 
quantity  of  this  carbonate  of  lime  had  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  water  had  been  made,  and  on  submitdng  it  to  dis- 
tillation, about  a  pound  of  excellent  oil  was  recovered. 
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Tbb  Chaibman  observed,  that  some  jean  ago,  when  the  cholera 
prevailed  in  this  conntry,  several  attempts  were  made  to  ffive  foreign 
oil  of  peppermint  the  character  of  the  English  oil,  by  distiUing  it  with 
some  of  tne  herb  ffrown  in  this  country,  but  the  result  had  been  a 
total  failure.  Although  oil  which  had  become  partly  oxidized  from 
exposure  to  the  air  might  be  improved  by  distillation,  the  unaltered 
part  being  the  most  yolatil^  and  therefore  that  which  would  pass  over 
m  the  process,  while  the  resinified  portion  would  be  left  behind,  yet  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  the  oil  could  thus  be  made  better  than  it 
was  when  first  prepared. 

Mr.  Bastick  thought  the  effect  of  redistilling  an  essential  oil  would 
be  twofold.  Any  portion  of  resin  which  had  been  formed  in  the  oil 
would  be  left  behind,  and  thus  separated  from  the  oil,  which  would 
pass  over,  and  to  this  extent  the  ou  would  be  purified.  But  as  all  the 
volatile  oils  are  very  susceptible  of  oxidation,  the  vapour  of  the  oil 
being  brought  into  contact  in  a  difiused  state  with  the  air  contained 
in  the  still,  further  oxidation  would  be  thus  promoted,  and  to  this 
extent  there'  would  be  further  loss.  It  had  been  suggested  by  some 
high  authorities,  including  Professor  Liebig,  that  the  aroma  of  the 
essential  oils  was  due  to  a  slow  process  of  oxidation,  in  support  of 
which  view  it  was  asserted  that  oil  of  turpentine,  when  distilled  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  no  free  oxygen,  was  entirely  deprived  of  its 
peculiar  flavour. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS. 

Mr.  Jacob  Beix  requested  permission  to  read  an  extract  of  a 
letter,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Goodall,  of  Market  Drayton, 
relating  to  a  preparation  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  showing  the  necessity 
of  practical  experience  in  pharmaceutical  manipulation  as  well  as 
medical  knowledge  in  the  compilation  of  that  worK : — 

"  Having  fallen  into  a  dilemma  in  consequence  of  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  rules  which 
(not  only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  dispensing,  but  in  order  that 
the  intentions  of  the  prescriber  may  be  fully  realized)  should  be 
faithfully  carried  out,  I  am  induced  to  apply  to  you  for  advice.  A 
prescription  was  brought  to  me  thus : 

tt  Lin.  Saponis,  jiss. 
Tinct.  Opii,  Jss.  m. 

"  I  dispensed  it  with  preparations  made  strictly  according  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  I  received  a  communication  stating,  that  it  was 
unlike  that  previously  made  up  at  another  shop.  I  expressed  con- 
fidence in  my  own  accuracy.  The  two  liniments  were  submitted  to 
the  Physician^s  inspection,  when  that  made  up  with  the  fluid  Lin. 
Saponis  was  pronounced  *  right,'  and  mine,  which  would  not  pour  out 
of  the  bottle,  *  wrong.' 

''  Finding,  as  I  have  since  done,  that  many  Chemists  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  both  in  dispensing  and  use,  have  made  a  deviation  from 
the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  I  cannot  wonder  at  this  decision, 
nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter,  at  a  cursory  glance,  to  discover  that 
the  Lin.  Saponis  emplopred  in  making  the  fluid  liniment  was  made 
with  soft  soap  and  a  spirit  underproof,  while  that  in  the  more  solid 
form  contained  pure  Spanish  soap  and  spirit  fifly*six  overproof. 
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*'  At  the  time  of  this  occurrence  I  was  not  aware  that  the  mode  of 
preparing  Lin.  Saponis  had  been  the  subject  of  papers  read  at  two  or 
three  meetin<;s  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society;  that  the  writers 
deemed  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  retain  a  fluid 
state  at  all  temperatures,  and  that  to  arrive  at  this  result  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  Pharmacopceia  was  suggested,  if  not  recommended. 
Had,  however,  the  papers  read  on  these  occasions  come  under  mj 
notice,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should,  consequently,  have  adopted  any 
alteration  in  the  absence  of  a  well-understood  agreement  that  it  was 
to  be  considered  a  rule  of  universal  application — a  result  which,  of 
course,  the  writers  could  not  ensure. 

^^  I  have,  in  all  cases  on  being  the  first  dispenser  of  the  prescription, 
used  the  solid  Lin.  Saponis,  and  in  several  instances,  when  following 
London  establishments  of  high  standing,  have  found  that  the  same 
had  been  employed  by  them. 

"  I  lay  these  particulars  respectfully  before  you  to  show  the 
jeopardy  in  which  the  reputation  and  business  of  scrupulous  parties 
mav  be  placed,  and  cannot  but  express  a  hope,  in  whicn  I  know  you 
will  join,  that  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  expected  shortly  to 
come  out,  will  not  contain  any  form  from  which  it  may  be  thought 
either  expedient  or  desirable  to  deviate." 

Mr.  Bell  remarked,  that  the  preface  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  sanctioned 
deviations  from  some  of  the  processes  given,  provided  the  desired  result 
were  produced.  In  the  present  case  the  preparation  was  not  minutely 
described,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  a  liquid,  and  not  a 
solid  liniment,  was  intended;  the  only  deviation  required  for  the 
purpose  was  the  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  spirit  to  that  point 
at  which  it  would  dissolve  the  soap,  not  the  substitution  of  soft  soap 
for  hard.  As  a  confirmation  of  tne  belief  that  the  College  intended 
the  liniment  to  be  liquid,  he  mentioned  the  fact,  that  m  the  new 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  about  to  be  issued,  the  requisite  alteration 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  Daniei.  Hakburt  observed,  that  it  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  keep  two  kinds,  the  solid  and  the  liquid. 


RED  AMORPHOUS  PHOSPHORUS. 

Mr.  Redwood  read  an  extract  from  *a  letter  from  Dr  .  De  Yrt, 
of  Rotterdam,  addressed  to  Dr.  Perot,  of  Birmingham,  which  the 
latter  had  sent  for  communication  to  the  meeting,  as  it  related  to  some 
remarks  originally  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Botterdam,  February  2S,  1851. 
"  Dear  Percy, 

"  Some  days  aa^o  I  read  in  an  English  journal  a  report  of  the 
Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Insti- 
tution, on  the  l$th  of  Octob^,  1850,  in  which  you  have  said,  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  physiological  effects  of  the  alio- 
tropic  phosphorus.  On  reading  this  I  resolved  to  communicate  to 
you  a  very  interesting  experiment  which  I  made  some  time  ago  upon 
this  subject.  Knowing  tnat  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  phosphorus 
is  used  in  medicine  are  very  unsatisfactory,  I  thousht  that  the  red 
modification  would,  perhaps,  answer  better  for  m^cal  use.    I  ad* 
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ministered,  therefore,  to  a  small  dog  0.1  gramme  of  allotropic  plios- 
pliorus  to  test  its  physiological  effects ;  but  none  were  observable.  I 
now  doubled  the  dose,  but  with  the  same  negative  result.  I  continued 
to  increase  the  quantities,  until  at  last  I  gave  three  grammes  (46.3 
grains)  in  one  dose.  The  animal  remdned,  nevertheless,  in  perfectlj 
good  health.  I  only  observed  that  the  feces  had  a  somewhat  red 
colour,  which  fact  induced  me  to  investigate  if  they  contained  alio* 
tropic  phosphorus.  Hie  fsces  were  therefore  dried  and  treated  in  a 
glass  tube  with  chlorine  gas.  I  obtained  chloride  of  phosphorus, 
which  was  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  liquid  was  found  to  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids,  the  products  of 
the  decomposition. 

"  If  you  practical  English  can  find  an  easy  method  of  converting 
the  ordinary  phosphorus  into  the  red  amorphous  kind,  then  the 
manufacture  oi  lucifer  matches  may  be  rendered  as  harmless  as  the 
manufacture  of  sugar." 

ACTION  OP  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  MARKING-INK 

ON  LINEN. 

A  PIECE  of  linen,  which  had  been  marked  with  marking-ink 
requiring  preparation,  was  submitted  to  the  Meeting,  having  oeen 
sent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Alexander  Reid,  of  Bathurst  Street,  in 
consequence  of  the  following  phenomenon  having  been  observed  in  it. 
The  linen,  which  was  made  into  a  glass-cloth,  was  marked  in  the  usual 
way,  the  spot  about  to  be  written  u]x>n  being  first  wetted  with  a  weak 
solution  01  carbonate  of  soda,  containing  two  ounces  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  was  thickened  with  a  little  gum,  and 
coloured  with  carmine.  The  cloth,  together  with  others  marked  at  the 
same  time,  had  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  nothing  particular 
was  observed,  excepting  that  the  part  to  which  the  **  preparation^'  had 
been  applied  had  a  darker  colour  than  other  parts,  and  this  darkened 
colour  It  still  retained  although  it  had  been  so  often  washed.  Within 
the  last  few  months  it  had  been  observed  that  a  remarkable  kind  of 
decav  was  taking  place  in  the  part  of  the  cloth  to  which  the  prepara- 
tion had  been  applied.  Along  the  margin  of  the  spot  which  had  been 
wetted  with  the  preparation,  and  nowhere  else,  the  cloth  became 
disintegrated,  presenting  in  the  first  instance  a  somewhat  similar 
appearance  to  that  of  woollen  cloth  which  has  been  moth-eaten,  and 
ultimately  this  portion  of  the  cloth  separated  from  the  rest,  leaving  a 
hole  the  exact  size  of  the  spot  to  which  the  preparation  had,  some 
years  ago,  been  applied* 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCLA.TION. 

DuKiNG  the  month  of  February  Mr.  H.  S.  Evaks,  F.C.S.,  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Society  on  *'  Chemical  Affinity/  which 
were  ably  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  experiments. 

The  usual  monthly  meetmg  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  March 
14th,  the  Pbbsipent  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  W.  Johkson,  F.C.S., 
delivered  an  interesting  and  able  lecture  on  "  Heat,^'  in  which  he  con- 
sidered especially  the  ^ects  of  solar  heat  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kmgdoms. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Ebwabds  stated  that  the  Royal  Insurance  Company, 
with  whom  he  had  been  insured  two  years,  had  refused  to  renew  the 
policj  in  consequence  of  his  making  small  quantities  of  gun-cotton  on 
the  premises  for  the  preparation  of  collodion,  although  accident  from 
explosion  is  always  excepted  in  the  liabilities  of  an  insurance  office. 
This  company  would  not  insure  the  stock  at  any  rate,  while  gun-cotton 
was  kept  or  made  on  the  premises.  Mr.  Edwabds  removed  the 
policy  to  another  office,  where  the  insurance  was  effected  at  the  usual 
rate,  with  aproyiso  that  this  process  should  be  allowed;  and  he  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  in  order  that  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  small  quantities  of  gun-cotton  for  this  purpose,  should  hare  a 
proper  understanding  with  their  insurance  office,  as  otherwise  their 
policies  might  be  inyalidated. 

ORIOINAIi  ANB  EXTRAOTBD  ARTIOItES. 


COPROMTES,  OR  FOSSIL  MANURE. 

BY  MS.  ISAIAH  DECK. 

From  the  many  inquiries  I  have  recently  had  respecting  the  '*  diggings  " 
at  Barnwell,  and  the  repeated  specimens  I  have  received  from  various 
localities,  of  these  nodules  for  information  as  to  '*  what  they  were/*  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  observations  on  these  remarkable  pro* 
dactions  of  our  strata.  The  extraordinary  deposit  of  these  curious  sub- 
stances, whether  from  the  abundance  in  which  they  are  found,  or  that 
they  should  at  this  remote  period  contain  almost  all  their  original  organic 
matter,  considering  the  countless  ages  they  have  remained  buried,  must 
be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  aU  reflecting  minds ;  but  now  that  they 
are  becoming  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  those  who  possess  them  on  their  lands,  and  to  whom  they  now  probably 
pass  unheeded  as  common  debris,  or  gravel  fit  only  for  road  mending.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  wherever  there  is  an  out-cropping  of  the  upper  green 
sand  (the  stratum  in  which  they  are  found) — and  it  extends  a  considerable 
distance  around  Cambridge — that  there  these  peculiar  nodules  may  be 
met  with.  And  this,  the  sorface-bottom  of  an  ancient  deep  sea,  appears 
to  have  been  the  receptacle  of  the  bones  and  faecal  matter  of  its  inhabitants 
for  a  long  period,  which  matter  is  now,  by  the  united  penetrating  re- 
searches of  the  chemist  and  geologist,  brought  to  light,  as  containing  the 
fertilising  principle  and  pabulum  of  vegetable  life,  verifying  the  great 
axiom  of  chemistry,  that  nothing  is  lost  in  organic  atoms,  and  that  the 
refuse  of  former  ages  in  an  indirect  manner  produces  the  gold  of  the 
present. 

The  parish  of  Barnwell  contains  an  extensive  area  of  these  coprolites  or 
fossil  dung.  In  a  field  near  the  railroad-bridge,  the  upper  green  sand 
appears  on  the  top  of  the  gault,  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  six  feet 
below  the  surfkce,  and  from  six  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness:  over  this 
is  a  mortar-looking  conglomerate,  resulting  fitom  the  debris  of  denuded 
chalk,  from  which  these  substances  are  now  being  raised  in  considerable 
quantities;  where  the  depth  from  the  surface  is  greatest,  there  the  deposit 
also  appears  to  be  greatest.  For  years  the  article  now  so  much  sought 
after  has  been  the  bane  of  the  brickmaker,  and  toms  have  been  thrown 
into  old  excavations  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  as  useless  rubbish,  while 
from  £60  to  £80  have  now  been  given  for  liberty  to  dig  over  a  two-acre 
field.  From  the  railroad  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  Chestertoa 
they  may  be  traced,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
to  Homingsea,  where^  I  understand,  diggings  are  going  on. 
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From  Bennj  Abbey  across  the  county  to  Cottenham  Common,  the 
green  sand  crops  out;  and  although  it  varies  in  geological  position,  it  may 
be  well  for  those  interested  to  examine  if  it  does  not  contain  these  copro^ 
lites.  On  the  west  side  of  this  town  they  may  be  found  in  considerable 
quantities  lying  upon  the  surface;  the  fields  on  each  side  from  the  Barton 
h>ad  to  Grantdiester  abound  with  them ;  and  they  are  probably  to  be  met 
with  between  this  point  and  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  at  Orwell,  but 
which  beyond  the  turnpike  I  have  not  investigated.  On  examining  a  field 
of  potatoes  in  the  parish  of  Wimpole,  to  trace  the  disease,  I  was  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  quantity  abounding  on  the  surface 
there.  Beyond  this,  the  diluvial  patch  of  clay  that  covers  the  chalk  cuta 
off  all  geological  probability  of  finding  them. 

The  appearance  of  these  nodules  is  in  shape  various;  generally  a  hard, 
black,  water- worn  looking  stone,  with  excrescences;  some  with  convoluted 
marks,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  intestine,  and  rounded  off  at  the  ex- 
tremities— the  surface  of  all  exhibiting  lines  from  the  decomposition  of 
its  more  destructible  component  parts.  Portions  of  coral,  ammonites, 
Crustacea,  sponges,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  the  agglutinated  mass.  They 
vary  in  size  from  a  small  bird's  egg  to  masses  the  size  of  a  fist.  A  large 
selection  from  our  own,  as  well  as  from  distant  localities — the  lias  of 
Lyme,  the  chalk  of  Famham,  the  slate  of  Newhaven,  and  the  crag  of 
Suffolk — I  have  open  for  the  inspection  of  those  interested. 

The  process  which  they  go  through  to  render  them  available  for  use 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  After  being  selected  from  the  soil,  they  are  well 
washed  by  rotatory  madiinery  erected  on  the  spot,  and  then  conveyed  by 
rail  to  the  manufactory,  where  they  are  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  an 
operation,  from  their  hardness,  of  no  small  difficulty,  vertical  granite  and 
•buhr  stones  being  required.  The  powder  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
portion  by  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  superphosphate,  and  is  thus  sold  under  the  name 
of  Coprolite  and  Acid.  This  is,  I  believe,  part  of  the  process  used  in  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Lawes,  who  produces  a  very  superior  article,  and  to 
whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  his  earl^  attention  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  phosphates  as  artificial  manure,  and  who  has  been 
supplied  with  thousands  of  tons  from  digging  over  a  four-acre  field  at 
Walton,  in  Suffolk,  the  subsoil  of  which  was  crag,  producing  to  the  fiurmer 
a  much  richer  harvest  than  grain  at  the  present  free-trade  prices.  In  an 
article,  varying  as  it  necessarily  must  from  extraneous  matter,  the  com- 
ponent parts  materially  differ.  The  following  analysis  may  be  taken  as 
an  average  of  their  composition,  100  parts  containing 

Earthy  phosphates 61 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  iron. 24 

Insoluble 12 

Moisture 3 

100 
Mr.  Lawes,  from  a  sample  firom  the  same  locality,  made  seren  parts 
more  phosphates,  and  Mr.  Potter  four  less  than  the  above  analysis  of  my 
own. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  these  coprolites  are  almost  the  same  as 
guano;  this  is  a  great  mistake;  for  although  our  own  production  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  phosphates,  it  is  devoid  of  salts  of  urea  and  am- 
monia, which,  in  combination  with  the  phosphates,  increase  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  fertilising  principle  for  which  that  foreign  article  is  so 
celebrated.  It  has  been  the  object  of  artificial  manures  to  supply  syn* 
thetically  the  composition  of  guano  at  a  much  reduced  rate. 

In  respect  to  the  value  of  coprolites  in  our  locality,  besides  giving 
employment  at  this  season  to  many  idle  faands^  a  bonns  has  bera  given  for 
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the  right  of  royalty  over  the  soils,  and  5«.  per  ton  is  paid  the  proprietor 
for  all  raised.  This,  vrith  labour,  washing— a  troublesome  and  tedious 
process — ^and  rail  charges  for  deliyery  in  London,  costs  from  35s.  to  4O4. 
per  ton. 

To  show  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  substances  containing 
the  phosphates,  and  that  of  guano,  an  analysis  of  a  good  sample  is  here 
given,  and  that  of  tlie  phosphates  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  various  bones. 
That  portion  contained  in  the  fossil  remains  of  bone  and  coprolite  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  goodness  of  the  Great  Author  of  Nature;-^ 
remains  which,  after  being  interred  thousands  of  years,  are  by  the  labours 
of  man  brought  again  into  action,  that  their  elementary  parts  may  be 
again  separated  and  made  subservient  to  his  uses. 

Anafygis  of  Guano  from  Peru. 

Urate  and  salts  of  ammonia  34.05 

Various  phosphates 37.04 

Carbonate  of  lime    1.65 

Soda  and  potash  8.92 

Silex  4.28 

Water  and  indefinite  organic  matter    14.06 

100.00 
Comparative  Anahfsie  of  Bones. 

Phosphates.  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Recent  human  bones 81.09  10.03 

Ancient  ditto,  from  Koman  tumulus...  76.38  10.13 

fossil  bone  from  the  Crag 60.02  18.00 

liecent  ox  bones    .57.35  3.85 

Sheep  bones  80.00  19.03 

Bones  of  the  hen   88.09  10.04 

"        frog   95.02  2.04 

"        fishes 91.09  5.03 

King's  Parade^  Feb.  20,  1851.  Cambridge  Chronicle,  March  1. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

The  commercial  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and,  the  appa- 
ratus employed,  is  very  simple.  Li  a  wooden  vessel  lined  with  stout 
sheet-lead,  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  introduced,  to  which 
copper  scales  are  added,  until  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  is  obtained,  the  operation  bein^  assisted  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
blown  in  through  a  lead  pipe  dipping  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the 
mother-liquor  of  a  previous  operation  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystallizing  vessels  are  of  wood  lined 
with  lead.  These  are  placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  a  crop  of  crystals 
is  usually  obtained  in  the  course  of  four  to  six  days.  The  mother- 
liquor  being  poured  off,  the  crystals  are  placed  in  the  drainer,  after 
which  they  are  dried,  and  packed  in  casKS  for  sale ;  or,  what  ia  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  taken  from  the  drainer  whilst  stiU  damp, 
and  in  that  state  packed  for  sale. 

The  copper  scales  above  mentioned  consist  of  a  mixture  of  metallic 
copper  with  oxides  of  that  metal,  and  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin 
plates  or  scales  from  the  sheets  of  copper  which  have  undergone  the 
process  of  annealing,  by  being  heated  in  a  furnace  or  for^  A 
portion  only  of  these  scales  are  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
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residae  is  therefore  washed,  dried,  and  sent  to  the  copper  furnace  to 
be  melted.  The  following  shows  the  result  of  two  operations  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

First  Operation.— 5  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  copper  scales,  685  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  sp.  gray.  1700,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  produced 
6  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper;  also  122 
gallons  of  mother-liquor,  sp.  gr.  1180,  and  160  gallons  of  ditto,  sp.  gr. 
1100.     A  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  having  been  obtained  from  a 

given  number  of  gallons  of  each  of  the  mother-liquors,  the  total  pro- 
uce  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  estimated  at  1240  lbs.  2  cwts.  Iqr.  8  lbs. 
of  insoluble  copper  remaining. 

Second  Operation. — Copper  scales  7  cwt.,  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1700, 
800  lbs.,  water,  q.  s.,  produced  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  7  cwt. 
1  qr.  14  lbs.;  138  gallons  of  mother-liquor,  sp.  gr.  1176,  and  116 
g^lons,  sp.  gr.  1080,  total  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  was  estimated 
(in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  operation)  at  1651  lbs.;  the 
quantity  of  insoluble  copper  residue  being  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  18  lbs.  In 
these  experiments,  water  was  used  instei^  of  the  mother^liquor  of 
a  previous  operation,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount 
of  salt  obtained  from  a  certain  quantity  of  copper  scales. 

A  not  unfrequent  custom  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  copper 
is  the  addition  of  the  **  pickle,"  or  "  dipping-liquor  "  of  the  copper- 
smith and  brazier,  to  the  solution  of  copper  in  sulphuric  acid  above- 
mentioned,  and  in  some  cases  the  pickle  or  dippmg-liquor  alone  is 
employed  to  furnish  crystals  of  this  salt,  the  excess  of  acid  being 
neutralized  with  oxide  of  copper. 

The  pickling  or  dipping  process  consists  in  the  immersion  of  copper, 
brass,  and  other  metallic  alloys  in  an  acid  solution,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  film  of  oxide  with  which  the  metal  has  become  covered, 
and  which  oxide  must  be  removed  in  order  to  render  the  metallic 
surface  sufficiently  clean  for  the  reception  of  varnish,  lacquer,  or  other 
finishing,  as  well  as  also  for  the  coating  of  the  surface  of  one  metal 
with  another.* 

^  There  could  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  this  pickle  or  dipping- 
liquor,  if  copper  articles  alone  were  immersed  in  the  acid ;  but  as 
articles  formed  of  brass  and  other  metallic  alloys  are  also  dipped  in 
the  same  pickle,  the  sulphate  of  copper  thus  obtained  cannot  be  pure. 
Again,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  employed, 
constituting  another  source  of  impurity. 

In  Birmingham,  some  hundred  tons  of  dipping-liquor  are  annually 
made,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  the 
consequence  being  that  the  sulphate  contains  a  large  portion  of  zinc, 
which  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  form  of  slender  wnite  needles  on 
the  surface  of  the  dark  blue  crystals.  Nickel,  lead,  arsenic,  and 
antimony  are  sometimes  present  m  the  so-called  sulphate  of  copper, 
manufactured  either  parUy  or  entirely  from  the  pidde  or  dipping- 
solution.  • 

In  addition  to  its  medicinal  uses,  this  salt  is  extensively  applied  in 
the  arts,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  Scheele's  or  emerald 

•  In  the  tin-plate  works^  large  quantitiea  of  snlpbate  of  iron  are  obtained  by  the 
eraporation  of  the  fickle  m  which  the  iron  plates  are  dij^ped  for  the  porpose  of 
rWnshig  them,  previoiis  to  their  immerBion  in  the  bath  of  melted  tia. 
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green,  and  oiher  pi^ents.  Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper 
are  also  disp<)sed  of  in  the  autumn  and  spring  in  the  agriculturd  dis- 
tricts, it  having  been  found  that  seed-corn  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
this  salt  previous  to  being  sown,  is  an  eflfectual  remedy  against  the 
disease  of  wheat  called  the  "  smut.*^ 

The  impure  sulphate  of  copper  before  mentioned,  which  is  sold  at 
4s,  to  58,  per  cwt.  below  the  price  of  good  sulphate,  wiU  do  very  well 
for  agricultural  purposes,  but  as  sulphate  oi  zinc  is  not  equally  effi- 
cient for  preventing  the  smut,  the  farmer  must  employ  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  impure  salt  to  effect  the  desired  purpose,  and  thus 
gains  nothing  from  its  use.  The  very  impure  sulphate  of  copper  is  of 
a  much  lighter  colour  than  the  genuine  salt.  Sulphate  of  copper 
from  sources  likely  to  be  dashed  with  the  contents  of  the  pickling  or 
dipping-pot,  should  at  all  times  be  viewed  with  much  suspicion. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SMALT. 

BT  MS.  CHARLES  TOULIKSON,* 

In  offering  my  acknowledgments  to  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  a  member  cf  this  institution,  I  think  that  I  cannot 
show  my  gratitude  better  than  by  contributing  something,  however  small, 
to  your  stock  of  information.  I  should,  however,  despair  of  being  able  to 
do  this,  if  the  subject  of  this  evening's  paper  hod  reference  to  our  own 
native  arts  and  manufactures,  for  I  shall  not  be  taking  too  much  for 
granted,  if  I  assume  that  an  institution,  which,  by  its  position  and  resources, 
is  so  well  calculated  to  be  the  exponent  of  British  industry,  must  be  well 
informed  respecting  the  raw  materials  of  the  British  islands,  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  value  is  conferred  upon  them,  or  apon  the  materiaU  of 
other  lands  through  our  own  native  resources. 

The  branch  of  manufacture  to  which  I  have  to  invite  your  attention  is 
entirely  foreign.  I  think  I  may  safely  aiflrm  that  the  blue  colour  which 
is  so  extensively  used  in  painting  and  varnishing  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware, for  tinging  crystal  and  for  enamelling,  for  imitating  opaque  and 
transparent  precious  stones,  for  imparting  a  magnificent  blue  to  glass,  for 
giving  a  blue  tint  to  writing-paper  and  to  linen,  for  fresco  painting,  for  the 
blue  figures  which  adorn  paper  hangings  ;  —  that  the  blue  colour  for 
these  and  for  various  other  useful  purposes  in  our  arts  and  manufactures 
is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  two  small  districts,  one  in  Saxony,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia,  and  the  other  in  Norway,  while  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  produced  are,  many  of  them,  so  exceedingly  curious  and 
instructive,  that  I  really  do  not  think  tlie  tiaie  of  the  meeting  will  be 
occupied  altogether  in  vain,  if  we  attempt  to  describe  them  somewhat 
minutely. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  I  ascended  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Elbe^above 
Dresden,  into  the  Saxon  Switzerland;  and,  climbing  one  of  the*  com* 
manding  eminences  of  the  place,  I  came  suddenly  to  a  point,  where  lay  at 
my  feet,  spread  out  like  a  green  ocean,  an  extensive  pine  forest,  from  which 
here  and  there  curled  up  in  a  picturesque  manner  the  blue  smoke  of  the 
charcoal  burner.  In  the  distance  lay  the  boundary  mountains  of  Sasony 
and  Bohemia,  the  Erzgebirge,  famous  for  their  mineral  riches,  and  equally 
fiunous  for  the  reputed  hosts  of  spirits,  of  gnomes,  and  of  Kobolds,  which 

axe  said  still  to  watch  over  the  concealed  treasures  of  the  district.    These 

I  ■  ■  ■  III        ■  ■  ■  ■  I  -^p— i^i 

*  Bead  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  6th  March,  1851,  and  communicated' 
hy  the  Author. 
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presiding  genii,  howeTer,  did  not  reftise  to  revard  the  toil  of  the  miner 
with  rich  ores  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead ;  but  as  the  gnomes  and  dark 
spirits  are  known  to  be  capricious  in  bestowing  their  favours,  the  miner 
has  not  always  been  equally  prosperous.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  rich  ores  with  which  he  had  long  been  favoured  gradually 
became  poor:  the  miner  worked  on  in  vain,  his  labour  was  fruitless  ;  he 
brought  up  an  ore  which  injured  his  health  by  its  arsenical  fumes,  and 
yielded  nothing  to  the  smelter  but  a  powder  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
The  rich,  ores  had  been  changed  into  rubbish  by  the  evil  genii,  the 
KoBOLDs  or  goblins  of  the  mine,  and  then  it  was  that  the  poor  miner 
sought  for  and  obtained  the  intercession  of  the  Church,  which  from  that 
time  included  in  her  services  a  petition  for  deliverance  ""from  all  KoboUs 
and  spirits  which  injure  the  mitur,** 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  answer  to  prayer  was  given  in 
a  manner  wholly  unexpected  by  the  petitioners.  The  poor  miners  of 
Schneeberg,  who  had  suflTered  most  from  this  transmutation  of  their  rich 
ores  into  base  cobalt  (as  they  nicknamed  them  after  the  name  of  the  fiend) 
were  destined  to  be  relieved  from  their  perplexity,  and  to  see  the  despised 
cobsdt  become  a  source  of  wealth  far  greater  even  than  the  rich  ores  whose 
loss  or  deterioration  they  so  much  deplored.  It  is  related  that  one 
Christopher  Schurer,  a  glass-maker  at  Flatten,  a  place  which  still  belongs 
to  Bohemia,  retired  to  Neudeck,  where  he  established  his  business.  Being 
on  one  occasion  at  Schneeberg,  he  collected  some  of  the  coloured  pieces 
of  cobalt  ore  and  tried  them  in  his  glass-furnace.  Finding  that  they 
melted,  he  added  some  cobalt  to  glass,  and,  to  his  delight,  obtained  a  fine 
blue  glass.  This  was  about  the  year  1540,  or  perhaps  earlier.  This 
Christopher  Schurer  was  a  man  of  genius ;  his  observation  that  cobalt 
gtLve  a  blue  colour  to  glass  did  not  rest  with  him  as  a  solitary  unprofitable 
fact ;  he  immediately  began  to  see  in  what  way  he  could  apply  it  to  useful 
purposes.  Doubtless,  after  many  trials  and  many  failures — for  that  seems 
to  be  the  natural  progress  of  advancing  knowledge— he  met  with  one 
great  success.  He  succeeded  in  making  of  this  blue  glass  an  auunel 
colour  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  potter.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
colour  became  an  article  of  merchandize  in  Nuremberg.  From  this  place 
it  found  its  way  to  Holland,  where  painting  on  glass  was  much  cultivated, 
and  the  Dutch  artists  were  not  slow  in  appreciating  the  value  of  a  sub* 
stance  capable  of  imparting  to  glass  a  magnificent  blue  colour,  and 
remaining  permanent  in  the  fire,  under  the  most  intense  temperatures 
which  the  glass-burner  was  accustomed  to  use.  Our  humble  glass-blower 
of  Neudeck  now  became  an  object  of  courtly  attention  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  magnates  of  Holland.  They  sought  him  out,  and  invited  him  to 
reveal  his  secret.  They  made  large  promises  to  him,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  to  remove  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  made  glass  firom 
the  cobalt  of  Schneeberg.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  become  tired  of 
Ills  residence  in  Magdeburg,  for  we  find  him  again  at  Neudeck,  where  he 
constructed  a  hand-mill  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  his  glass  to  powder, 
and  he  afterwards  erected  one  which  was  driven  by  water.  At  this  period 
the  manufacture  must  have  been  tolerably  successful,  for  the  colour  was 
sold  at  7^  dollars  (22f.  6d.)  per  cwt,  but  in  Holland  the  price  was  from 
fifty  to  sixty  fiorins  (]00«.  to  120«.)  per  cwt.  This  advanced  price  seems 
)o  confirm  the  statement  that  the  Dutch  had  so  far  profited  by  the 
instructions  of  Schurer  as  greatly  to  excel  the  Saxons  in  the  preparation 
of  the  colour.  The  dressed  and  roasted  ore  was  sent  in  casks  from 
Schneeberg  to  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  article  was  soon  preferred.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  representations  of  the  people  of  Schneeberg, 
sent  to  Holland  for  two  colour  makers  to  give  instructions  in  the  art,  and 
advanced  1000  florins  by  way  of  premium  for  the  same.  Some  success 
9eem8  to  have  attended  this  plan,  for  we  find  soon  after  that  colour-mills 
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increased  in  number  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  the  cobalt  minefl.  Mention 
IB  made  of  an  ingenious  man  named  Pan!  Nordhoff,  vrho  impoTerished 
himself  hy  a  long  course  of  experiments  undertaken  vith  a  view  to 
improve  the  colour,  and  was  compelled  to  quit  Zwitter-mill,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  in  its  preparation.  He  retired  to  Annaberg, 
where,  in  1649,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Leipzig  merchant,  lie  became 
director  of  a  colour  manufactory,  and  thus  rendered  the  Annaberg  cobalt 
an  article  of  yaJue. 

I  am  not  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this  blue  colour  with  sufScient 
minuteness,  to  be  able  to  show  who  was  the  inyentor  of  the  processes  as 
they  are  now  practised.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  doubtless 
be  found,  that  like  all  those  useful  arts  which  have  preceded  science,  suc- 
cess was  attained  after  numerous  failures;  many  individuals  were  in  the 
field,  I  cannot  say  of  research,  but  rather  of  random  experiment;  some 
lucky  hit  stood  in  the  place  of  scientific  induction;  and  thus  each  indi* 
vidual  manufacturer  had  his  own  favourite  recipe,  which  for  a  time  was 
kept  secret;  it  was  the  "art  and  mystery"  of  his  occupation,  not  to  be 
exposed  to  vulgar  gaze,  and  only  to  be  revealed  for  a  consideration.  CJom- 
merce  appears  to  have  recognized  many  distinct ious  in  this  colour,  accord- 
ing to  its  depth,  intensity,  tone,  or  shade,  and  to  have  applied  certain 
letters  and  numbers  to  distinguish  them,  which  letters  and  numbers  are 
still  retained.  By  degrees  the  processes  of  different  manufacturers  became 
absorbed  into  one  manufacture,  in  which  the  good  was  retained,  the 
superfluous  rejected;  and  this  beautiful  colour  continued  to  be  manu- 
factured for  a  rery  long  period  from  a  mineral,  the  composition  of  which 
was  unknown.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1733  that  the  Swedish  Chemist 
Brandt  obtained  from  this  ore  the  metal  which  he  called  cobalt,  and 
proved  that  the  colouring  matter  is  the  protoxide.  In  1780,  Bergman 
confirmed  and  extended  Brandt's  results.  In  1800,  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Paris  instituted  a  set  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  pure 
metal.  In  1802,  Thenard  published  an  investigation  which  threw  con- 
siderable light  on  its  combinations  with  oxygen;  and  in  1806,  Proust 
published  a  set  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject. 

I  need  not  detain  you  with  any  account  of  the  methods  of  obtaining 
metallic  cobalt.  It  has  not  been  applied  in  the  arts,  and  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  it  is  purely  scientific.  It  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  reddish 
grey  colour;  it  fuses  with  difficulty:  its  specific  gravity  varies  (probably 
according  to  its  purity,  and  it  is  very  diflScult  to  obtain  it  pure)  from  7.7 
to  8.7.  Its  symbol  is  Co,  and  its  combining  weight  is  30.  These  speci- 
mens of  the  pure  metal  were  lent  to  me  by  Professor  Miller,  of  ICing*8 
College.  You  see  that  cobalt  is  magnetic  by  its  hanging  about  the  pole 
of  a  magnet,  and  the  small  dust  of  cobalt  stands  bristling  out  as  we  see 
steel  filings  behave  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  native  combinations  of  cobalt  are  the  oxide  and  compounds  of  the 
metal  with  iron,  nickel,  arsenic,  and  sulphur.  In  the  white  and  grey 
cobalt  ores  the  metal  is  combined  with  iron  and  with  arsenic.  The  ore 
called  glance  ccbalt,  from  Tunaberg,  in  Sweden,  is  a  sulpho-arseniuret  of 
cobalt.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  crystallized  in  cubes,  octohedrons  and 
dodecahedrons.  The  red  ore  is  an  arseniate,  the  finest  specimens  of 
which  are  produced  in  Saxony.  Cobalt  has  also  been  detected  in  meteoric 
iron.  The  specimens  of  cobalt  ore  on  the  table  have  been  lent  by  Pro- 
fessor Tennant,  of  King's  College. 

The  most  important  mining  centre  of  Saxony  is  Freiberg.  This  in- 
teresting town  contains  the  celebrated  School  of  Mines  (Berg  Academic), 
to  which  students  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  instruction  in  tlie 
art  of  mining.  There  are  professors  of  geology  and  mineralogy ;  professors 
both  of  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  the  art  of  mining:  first-rate  in- 
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■tmctioti  is  given  in  Barreying,  minxng,  and  in  the  prepanitionirf  the  ores, 
&c  The  museum  of  the  school  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  the 
mineral  prodnctions  of  SaxoDy,  together  with  models  of  the  mines,  and 
the  machinery  used  in  raising  and  working  the  ore;  hydranlic machinery, 
&C.  This  latter  has  heen  carried  to  great  perfiection,  and  has  hitherto 
rendered  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  unnecessary,  or  at  least, 
not  desirable.  It  may  appear  strange  to  an  Englishman,  who  is  of  course 
a  disciple  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  that  in  this  celebrated  mining  centre,  the 
•team-engine  is  practically  unknown.  Its  absence  appears  still  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  fadlities  for  water  power  are 
by  no  means  great  at  Freibei^.  In  the  mine  which  I  descended,  the  water 
power  was  a  small  brook,  wlK>se  natural  course  was  several  miles  diatant, 
but  which  had  been  diyerted  into  an  artificial  channel,  and  made  to  pass 
in  wooden  troughs  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  pastures  and  arable 
lands,  until  arriving  at  the  mine  it  was  skUfhlly  distributed  as  a  moving 
power  above  and  below  ground. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt;  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  primary 
gneiss.  A  mine  cannot  be  visited  without  a  pass  or  permit,  the  /ahrtckein^ 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Bergmeister  in  Freibeig,  <8i 
payment  of  a  fee,  which  is  applied  to  a  ftmd  for  the  relief  of  sick  or  de- 
cayed miners.  Some  of  my  auditors  may  perhaps  be  curious  to  see  a 
German  fahrschein — ^here  is  the  one  which  I  obtained  on  my  visit  to  the 
Himmelfahrt. 

The  miners  of  the  Saxon  Krzgelnrge,  or  ore-mountains,  retain  some 
peculiar  customs;  their  salutations  in  the  street  and  to  each  other,  vary 
with  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  proceedings  of  the  mine:  they  form  a 
sort  of  semi-military  corps,  of  which  the  common  workmen  are  the 
privates,  and  the  superintendents  and  managers  the  officers.  They  are 
called  out  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  also  assemble  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  attending  miners'  prayers  in  the  church,  or  the 
funeral  of  a  superior  officer,  during  the  visit  of  a  royal  personage,  and  on 
days  of  rejoicing  for  the  discovery  of  a  rich  vein.  On  these  occasions 
they  appear  in  uniform,  wearing  leathern  aprons  behind,  and  not  before, 
with  leathern  pockets  in  the  place  of  cartouch  boxes,  and  a  large  knife 
stuck  in  the  girdle.  The  common  miners  march  with  their  pickaxes 
shouldered,  the  carpenters  with  their  axes,  and  the  smiths  with  their 
hammers.  These  processions  are  headed  by  a  band  playing  a  miner's 
march,  and  accompanied  by  flying  colours.  The  hinder  apron  of  the 
miner  demands  special  notice.  It  is  always  worn  by  him,  whether  in  his 
working  or  in  his  holiday  dress.  Even  the  chief,  or  fierg-fiauptman 
wears  it;  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  were  he  to  visit  Freiberg,  must,  as  the 
head  minor  of  Saxony,  adopt  this  singular  appendage.  There  is  only  one 
occasion  when  the  miner  docs  not  wear  it,  and  that  is  when  he  is  disgraced, 
when  having  committed  some  crime,  or  done  some  act  which  has  been 
judged  unworthy  of  a  man,  he  is  solemnly  deprived  of  his  apron:  firom 
that  time  forward  he  ceases  to  be  a  miner,  and  is  for  ever  debarred  from 
sharing  in  the  dangers  and  participating  in  the  honours  and  the  pleasorea 
of  his  class. 

The  miners  are  divided  into  tliree  gangs,  each  working  eight  hours  un- 
derground. Before  going  down,  half  an  hour  is  devoted  to  religious  ex- 
ercises, in  which  some  of  the  beautiful  hymns  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
form  a  prominent  part.  The  deep  impression  which  the  reformed  faith  ot 
Germany  has  made  upon  these  simple  miners,  is  conspicuous  even  in  the 
very  names  which  are  applied  to  the  mines  and  to  tlie  veins  or  lodes  of 
ore.  Thus  to  select  a  few  of  the  names  of  mines  we  have  the  Prophei 
Samud,  the  Prophet  Jonas,  the  Pabnbaumt  the  Jaoi^  Acnm/isrA  iTeer,  the 
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Somien  vnd  ChtUtgabe^  the  Vairau  auf  Oott,  the  Himmdfahrt  Mmnt 
Abraham,  the  SUtie  CfoUgs,  the  Alio-  Morgenstem,  the  Neuer  MorgenHem. 
Some  of  these  names  have  reference  to  the  depth  of  the  mines,  such  as 
Jacob's  Leiier,  the  mine  heing  supposed  to  be  as  deep  as  Jacob*s  ladder  was 
high  ;  so  also  the  Himmeffahrt,  or  path  to  heaven,  refiers  to  a  mine  as  deep 
as  the  path  to  heaven  is  high.  The  names  which  are  used  to  distinguish 
Uie  lodes  are  characteristic  of  the  people.  Thus  one  lode  is  called  Gottes 
Segen  macht  vns  reich ;  another  is  CUiMnzer  vnd  Neugluck^s  Stem ;  a  third 
Vertrau  auf  Gott ;  a  fourth  Wiedergefundene  Gluck* 

Having  been  provided  with  a  miner's  dress,  not  forgetting  the  hinder 
apron,  and  hangmg  to  my  belt  a  lantern  containing  a  lighted  candle,  having 
also  a  good  supply  of  csncQes  in  my  leathern  pocket,  I  accompanied  my 
friendly  guide  to  the  month  of  the  HimmeUahrt.  An  extensive  mine  must 
be  at  all  times  an  olgect  of  admiration  to  a  thoughtful  visitor.  From  the 
brigltt  smiBhine  axkl  smiling  prospects  of  the  surface,  he  suddenly  plunges 
into  a  dark  abyss,  his  solitary  candle  serving  apparently  to  make  the 
darkness  moore  terrible.  I>esoending  by  perpendicular  ladders  slippery 
with  mod,  and  the  rocky  walls  through  which  he  passes  streaming  with 
condensed  moisture,  the  air  graduaUy  becoming  hotter  and  moister,  his 
ears  assailed  by  the^oar  of  many  waters  and  the  clanking  of  machinery^ 
and  every  now  and  then  the  discharge  of  gunpowder  increasing  the 
discord,  he  at  length  arrives  upon  one  of  the  levels  or  horizontal  galleries, 
and  gropes  his  way  along  the  dark  tunnel,  until  the  gradually  increasing 
light  and  noise  and  bustle,  disclose  the  scene  of  actual  mining  operations. 
Tlie  vein  of  ore  sparkles  from  the  rocky  wall,  and  is  a  beautiful  object ; 
the  miners  are  tracing  it  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  arc  forming  what  in 
Cornwall  would  be  ca]&ed  a  winze^  down  to  a  lower  level,  which  can  be 
reached  by  proceeding  over  heaps  of  fragments  of  rock.  The  ascent  by 
the  x>erpendicular  ladders  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  and  laborious  part  of 
the  undertaking,  and  no  one  who  has  attempted  it  can  repress  a  feding  of 
gratitude  to  the  inventor  of  the  machinery  for  raising  the  miners  to  the 
surface. 

Having  ^  come  up  to  grass,"  as  the  miners  term  it.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  cupellation  of  silver  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  After 
this,  I  ^amined  the  works  above  ground,  and  the  machinery  for  stamping 
and  dressing  the  ores,  &c. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  ores  of  cobalt  are  subjected,  is  different  from 
that  bestowed  on  the  argentiferous  galena,  the  ores  of  copper,  &c.  In  the 
latter,  the  object  is  the  reduction  of  the  metal,  in  the  former,  the  oxide 
alone  is  required.  To  obtain  this,  however,  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity^ 
requires  much  careful  and  laborious  manipulation,  varying  somewhat 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore.  The  ores  of  cobalt  usually  contain 
cobalt,  arsenic,  sulphur,  iron,  bismuth,  and  nickel.  The  ores  are  first 
picked,  in  order  to  separate  stony  fragments,  and  to  separate  the  ores  into 
different  qualities.  Those  ores  which  arc  very  rich  in  cobalt  are  set  aside 
for  roasting,  with  little  or  no  previous  preparation  ;  the  ores  which  contain 
much  nickel  also  require  a  special  treatment.  The  larger  bulk  of  the 
picked  ore  is  taken  to  a  stamp  mill,  in  which  a  cam  or  tappet  wheel  lifts 
up  a  number  of  pestles  of  pine  wood,  shod  with  lumps  of  cast  iron,  and 
suddenly  releasuig  them,  they  fall  by  their  own  weight  upon  the  ore,  which 
is  distributed  in  chests  beneath.  The  stamp  tronghs  are  furnished  with  a 
stream  of  water,  which  washes  out  the  powdered  ore,  and  carries  it  down 
an  inclined  plane.  The  sand  and  earthy  matters  being  much  lighter  than 
the  metallic  oxides,  are  carried  farthest  by  the  action  of  the  stream,  and 
being  collected  in  troughs,  are  separated  from  the  heavier  and  valuable 
particles.  The  ore  thus  washed  and  dressed  is  roasted  in  a  reverbcratory 
Aimace,  furnished  with  a  long  tube,  or  with  chambers,  for  receiving  and 
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coDdensing  tlie  anenic    Tlie  coQ.kniing  tube  of  tbe  Aimace  eamnionlj 
■lied  in  Saxonj,  and  shown  in  fig.  1,  is  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length.    In 


Fio.  1. — Calaaiig  Funiact. 
other  casea  a  ahorter  tube  is  connected  with  chambers  of  scferal  itorlei, 
vherc  the  arienic  is  collected.  As  an  odditioual  precaution,  tlie  ores  are 
roMted  only  iu  winter,  whiL-h  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  is  much  more 
severe,  and  of  longer  caniinitani^  on  the  continent,  than  in  odi:  own 
pleasant  island,  the  cold  of  which  is  mitigated  by  our  ocean  girdle.  Id 
Saiony  the  fields  are  covered  with  snow  for  many  weeks  in  succession, 
which  protects  vegetation  from  the  arsenical  fumes,  while  the  low  lem- 
pcratare  facilitates  the  condensation  of  those  which  ore  retoiued  in  the 
condensing  chambers. 

I  may  mention  in  passing,  that  the  arsenic  thus  collected  is  an  important 
article  in  commerce.  The  men  who  get  it  out  of  the  chambers  wear  a 
particulur  dress  for  the  occasion,  fitting  lightly  in  every  part ;  thoy  wear 
ft  heltnet  for  the  head  furnished  with  goggles  for  the  eyes,  and  a  Inndage 
of  wet  linen  or  a  wet  sponge  is  tied  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
men  f  irtify  themselves  for  the  horrid  task,  not  as  onr  Enslish  workmen 
would  probably  do,  with  gin,  but  with  glasses  of  olive  oil,  a  temperate 
diet,  in  which  vegetables,  eaten  with  plenty  of  butler,  ptevai],  and  entire 
abstinence  from  fermented  drinks.  This  is  the  system  adopted  by  the 
workmen  in  Silesia,  at  lieichenslein,  and  Altenburg,  where  large  qoantjtiea 
of  arscn  ions  acid,  realgar,  and  oipiment,  ore  manufactured  from  arsenical 

The  dressed  cobalt  ore  is  wetted  and  spread  over  the  sole  of  the  rever- 
beralory  furnace,  in  a  layer  five  or  six  inches  thick.  It  is  cautiously  heated 
for  six  hours,  during  which  time  abundant  fumes  are  produced,  consisting 
chiefly  of  vapour  of  water,  arscnioos  and  sulphurous  acids  :  the  beat  is 
then  increasnl,  and  is  continued  for  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  at  most  twenly-one 
hours,  the  attendant  frequently  moving  it  about  with  a  rake,  so  as  to  bring 
all  the  parts  under  the  action  of  the  flame  and  the  air.  Whenever  the 
TapouT  slackens  or  ceases  lobe  disengaged,  the  man  plies  his  rake.  When 
all  the  vapour  ceases,  the  ore  becomes  red  hot,  a  sign  boththat  the  operation 
has  been  succeisful,  and  that  it  is  now  terminated.  The  oreis  withdrawn, 
and  the  furnace  allowed  to  cool  before  a  fresh  charge  is  put  in,  fur  if  the 
ore  were  to  be  suddenly  raised  to  this  high  temperature,  it  would  become 
patly,  and  could  not  be  worked  ;  that  is.  the  constituents  of  the  ore  would 
fuse  together  into  a  kind  of  glass,  and  entangling  the  portions  which  at  a 
more  moderate  beat  could  be  driven  off,  thus  spoil  the  whole  operation. 
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The  workmen's  term  pasfy,  is  a  good  and  expressive  one.  Indeed,  most 
workmen's  terms  are  expressive,  because  they  are  generally  derived  from 
certain  obvious  and  striking  physical  or  chemical  properties.  The  loss  by 
roasting  is  considerable,  ctften  amounting  to  as  much  as  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent.  As  much  as  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  arsenic  is  depo- 
sited in  the  chambers  from  good  ore.  The  roasted  ore  consists  of  oxide  of 
cobalt,  oxide  of  iron,  a  small  quantity  of  the  arseniate  of  this  metal,  oxide 
of  lead,  titanium,  and  a  few  other  matters  in  small  quantities. 

The  sand  which  was  separated  from  the  ore  in  the  dressing  is  sometimes 
mingled  in  certain  proportions  with  the  ore  in  the  roasting,  and  the  product^ 
after  it  has  left  the  furnace,  constitutes  the  Zaffre  or  Sa/re  of  commerce. 

Now  in  strictness,  zaffre  may  be  regarded  as  a  superfluity;  the  useful 
arts  made  no  call  for  it,  and  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  crude  product, 
rather  than  a  manufactured  article.  The  early  manufacturers  added  the 
sand  to  the  ore  in  roasting,  and  gave  an  out-of-the-way  name  to  the 
product,  solely  for  purposes  of  concealment,  just  as  in  the  days  of  alchemy 
the  celebrated  manufacturers  of  stained  glass  published  recipes,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding,  but  of  misleading  others,  giving  the  wrong  metallic 
oxides,  or  the  wrong  proportions  for  the  production  of  admired  colours, 
and  thus,  while  pretending  to  be  liberal  of  their  science,  they  were  more 
miserly  than  the  miser,  for  he  only  keeps  his  own ;  they  in  keeping  their 
own,  lead  others  astray.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  modern  glass 
stainer  does  not  owe  many  of  his  failures  to  his  study  of  these  old  books, 
and  the  possession  of  what  he  calls  his  secrets.  The  secret  of  the  so-called 
practical  man  is  often  a  bit  of  science  50  or  100  years  old,  and  the  practical 
man  himself  is  often  one  who  voluntarily  places  himself  in  the  position 
which  the  scientific  man  occupied  half  a  century  before. 

You  wiU  understand  then,  that  zaffre  is  cobalt  ore  roasted  with  sand. 
Smalt  on  the  contrary  is  an  article  prepared  with  great  care  and  in  a 
most  elaborate  manner.  It  is  in  fact  a  true  vitreous  compound,  a  silicate 
of  an  alkali  coloured  blue  by  means  of  oxide  of  cobalt ;  a  blue  glass,  in 
fact,  reduced  to  powder  and  elaborated  by  the  means  which  will  be 
noticed  presently. 

The  processes  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  smalt  may,  therefore, 
be  separated  into  three  distinct  classes.  In  the  first  are  comprised  the 
picking,  stamping,  dressingr,  and  sifting  of  the  ore,  together  with  its 
roasting.  Secondly,  The  manufacture  of  a  blue  glass  of  cobalt,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  materials,  the  mixing  of  them  in  certain  proportions,  and 
fusing  them  in  the  glass  furnace.  Thirdly,  The  manufacture  of  smaXt 
firom  the  blue  glass  of  cobalt  thus  prepared. 

Our  attention  has  been  already  directed  to  the  first  class  of  operations. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  second.  You  are  aware  that  glass  is  a  compound 
of  silica  and  an  alkali :  whether  the  alkali  dissolves  the  silica,  or  the 
silica  dissolves  the  alkali,  is  a  point  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  compound^ 
the  combination  of  the  alkali  and  the  silica  is  not  very  stable.  If  we  re- 
duce a  piece  of  glass  to  powder,  by  grinding  in  a  mortar,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alkali  can  be  washed  out,  and  even  by  moistening  pounded 
glass  with  water  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  will  detect  the  presence  of  free 
alkali. 

The  silica  used  by  the  manufacturer  of  smalt  is  obtained  from  quartz 
as  pure  as  it  can  be  selected.  The  sand  (cobaltiferous  quartz)  obtained 
during  the  stamping  of  the  ore  is  also  used  for  the  purpose.  The  quartz 
is  roasted  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  when  it  loses  its  lustre 
and  transparency,  becomes  of  a  dull  white,  or  yellowish  if  it  contain  oxide 
of  iron,  and  can  be  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  at  the  BUunpiug  engine,  and  is  again  calcined.    When  cold  it 
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ij  sifted,  and,  hy  repeated  wiuhiDg*  and  decant*tian»,  the  imporitiet,  eoo- 
aijilng  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  oxide  of  maaganeK,  are  got  rid 
of.  Tbe  purified  suiid  is  dried,  and  again  calcined  to  expel  alt  tracea  of 
miuBtuTe,  and  it  is  lastly  sifted  and  stored  in  boxes  for  use. 

liie  potash  is  also  purified  with  great  cue  by  nuanj  oF  lime  :  it  b 
calcined  and  preserved  from  moiiture. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  materials,  namely,  the  eiliea,  the  potaih, 
and  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  ore  mixed,  Tary  according  to  the  commercial  Tarie^ 
of  the  article  required.  The  mixture  required  for  the  shades  marked 
OGOandFOEOUas foUows  ;— 

Sj  cwL  of  ordimu;  roasted  on  called  Bchlkh 
3      "     ofuffre 

3j    "     eschet — gloas  of  cobalt  slightly  coloured 

10     "     potash 

38  cwt. 
Tbe  mixture  for  smalt  marked  UE,  UC,  and  FC,  is  as  follows: — 

3  cwt.  of  the  best  roasted  alich 

4  "    potash 
13  cwt. 

Tim  ingredients  are  mixed  in  a  wooden  troo^,  two  feet  deep  :  they  are 
first  interstrstified  in  regular  layers  ;  a  layer  of  sand  is  s[ffead  eTenly 
orer  the  bottom  of  the  trough  :  upon  this  is  spread  a  iayei  of  roasted  ore, 
then  a  layer  of  potash,  and  so  on  until  all  the  materials  are  disposed  oL 
The  workman  next  begins,  at  one  end  of  tlie  trough,  intimately  mixing 
the  iogreilienta  with  a  wooden  shovel.  They  are  then  melted  together  in 
pots  n  a  furnace  wb  ch  does  not  materially  differ  from  a  regular  glsiM- 
blovrer's  f  mace,  eicept  that  n  some  places  t  >  rectangular  in  shape. 
The  usual  form,  however  s  that  of  a  domed  vault,  and  the  pots,  generally 
six  n  number  arc  arranged  cqmdistantly  withm  the  circle  described 
by  the  wall  of  the  furnace      See  fig  a)     Wood  is  the  fuel  used  both 
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hen  and  in  the  calcining  funace.  The  flame  rises  throngh  the  oeatie, 
and,  after  heating  the  interior,  escapes  along  a  flue  into  an  oren,  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  figure,  in  whidi  the  quartz  is  calcined.  Each  pot  contains  aboat 
4  cwt.  of  materiiU,  and  is  made  of  well-kneaded  day,  rolled  out  into  a  doo^ 
large  strips  of  which  are  a^usted  to  the  shape  of  an  internal  mould.  When 
the  bottom  and  sides  have  been  thus  formed,  and  somewhat  consolidated 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  domed  top  of  the  pot,  which  has  been 
moulded  separately,  is  kneaded  on.  After  remaining  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  pot  is  annealed  in  a  furnace,  and  gradually  raised  to 
a  red  heat,  in  which  state  it  is  brought  out  upon  an  iron  truck  and  de- 
posited in  its  bed  within  the  furnace,  the  wall  of  which  has  been  taken 
down  for  its  reception,  and  is  immediately  bricked  up  again.  Eveiy  new 
pot  is  first  charged  with  eachel  (an  inferior  blue  glass  in  powder,  the  pro* 
duction  of  which  will  be  noticed  presently),  the  effect  of  which  is  to  giTd 
the  pot  an  interior  yitreons  lining.  Now  supposing  the  furnace  to  be  at 
the  proper  heat,  and  the  pots  all  empty,  the  mixture  above  described  is 
diarged  into  them  by  means  of  iron  ladles,  fUmished  with  long  handles. 
In  the  course  of  about  eight  hours  the  mixture  fhses,  and  a  vitreous  crust 
fiorma  upon  the  surface.  This  is  broken  through,  and  the  materials  are 
stined  up  by  means  of  an  iron  tool,  made  red-hot  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  pots  appear  at  a  white  heat  their  contents  are  quite  fluid,  and  the 
chemical  combination  of  the  materials  has  been  effected.  This  is  termed 
the  tehmelzung,  or  the  melting,  liquefaction,  or  fusion  of  the  materials  ; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  smalu.  The  Qerman  verb, 
achmekenj  signifies  to  melt,  dissolve,  liquify,  or  gmelt  The  substantive, 
wchmeizj  means  enamel,  which  in  fact  is  a  borax  glass,  produced  by  meltiug 
silica,  borax,  oxide  of  tin,  and  other  materials.  So  also  achmelz,  or  echmah' 
Uau,  is  a  substance  obtained  by  melting  potash,  silica,  and  oxide  of  cobalt. 
The  word  emaU,  therefore,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
duct obtained  by  meUmg. 

Wlien  the  glass  attaches  itself  to  the  workman's  rod,  and  can  be  drawn 
out  into  threads,  it  is  ready  for  pouring.  There  are,  however,  two  im- 
parities which  must  be  carefully  avoided,  because  they  interfere  with  the 
beautiful  homogeneous  blue  colour  which  the  glass  ought  now  to  present. 
The  first  impurity  is  glaee-^ialL  or  eandiver,  whicli  is  known  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  flint-glass  as  a  white  porous  scum  which  collects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  in  the  glass-pot.  This  scum  consists  of  impurities  in 
the  alkali ;  they  are  salts  whidi  more  or  less  exist  in  alkalies,  and  having 
little  or  no  affinity  for  silica,  and  being  specifically  lighter  than  glass,  they 
rise  to  the  top,  and  form  gUus^^aU,  which  is  skimmed  off^  Of  course,  the 
purer  the  alkali  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  this  substance,  but  with 
every  precaution,  short  of  the  purity  obtained  in  the  laboratory,  where 
only  small  quantities  are  used,  some  of  it  must  always  be  produced  when 
the  quantity  of  alkali  is  weighed  out  by  hundred  weights.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  smalt,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  sand  and  the 
alkali,  the  glass-gall  forms  a  layer  of  very  liquid  glass  of  a  pale  blue 
colour ;  it  consists  of  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a 
little  alkaline  silicate.  This  layer  being  removed,  the  blue  cobalt  glass  is 
ready  for  ladling. 

As  the  glass-gall,  on  account  of  its  levi^,  rises  to  the  surface,  so  the 
other  impurity,  on  account  of  its  weight,  sinks  to  the  bottom.  This  im- 
purity consists  of  the  diff*erent  metallic  impurities  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt, 
and  these  are  especially  abundant  when  the  cobalt  ore  contains  much 
nickel ;  because  as  this  substance  does  not  oxidize  readily,  and,  moreover, 
if  mingled  with  the  oxide  of  cobalt  would  cause  it  to  give  the  glass  a 
green,  instead  of  a  blue  colour,  the  nickeliferous  ores  of  cobalt  cannot  be 
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purified  hj  such  complete  roasting  as  is  practised  with  those  ores  vhi^ 
contain  but  little  nickel.  The  nickel,  however,  separates  in  the  glass  pot, 
and  combining  with  the  arsenic  and  other  metallic  impurities  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  l^ing  separated  from  the  blue  glass  forms  an  article  which  ia 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  speist.  It  is  variable  in  its  composi- 
tion, for  it  may  contain  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  arsenic,  bismuth,  and  even  silver. 
The  speiss  forms  masses  or  globules  more  or  less  considerable,  and  un* 
fortunately  it  does  not  entirely  subside,  for  diffuseii  globules  of  it  begin  to 
be  met  with  before  the  glass  pot  has  been  half  emptied.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways  :  first,  it  is  well  known  that  common  flint  glass 
in  the  glass-pot  of  the  furnace  is  of  very  unequal  density,  it  goes  on 
increasing  in  density  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  so  that  if  a  pot-full 
of  glass  he  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  be  divided  into  horizontal  sections, 
the  top  section  would  be  the  lightest,  the  bottom  the  heaviest.  Now  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  the  metallic  impurities  of  the  roasted  ore 
of  cobalt  may  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  same  specific  gravity  aa 
the  blue  glass  which  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  glass  pot ;  so  that, 
instead  of  sinking  to  the  bottom,  globules  of  them  may  remain  suspended 
in  the  heavy  glass,  as  a  balloon  is  suspended  in  air,  or  a  fish  in  water.  In 
some  works  the  glass  pots  are  provided  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  which 
during  the  melting  is  stopped  up  with  clay,  and  when  the  mdting  is  com- 
plete the  speiss  is  allowed  to  run  off  by  this  opening. 

The  blue  glass  is  taken  out  of  the  glass  pots  in  iron  ladles,  and  as  the 
object  of  the  subsequent  operations  is  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  that  object 
is  facilitated  by  emptying  the  ladles  into  vessels  of  water  in  which  the 
water  is  constantly  renewed.  The  glass  being  at  a  red  heat  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  water,  becomes  like  Prince  Rupert's  drops, 
excessively  brittle,  granular,  and  easy  to  pulverize.  When  the  glass  pot 
is  about  half  emptied,  the  workman  examines  the  contents  of  his  ladle  to 
see  if  it  contain  speiss  ;  and  if  such  be  the  case  he  carefblly  separates  it 
from  the  blue  glass  by  skilful  pouring.  All  the  glass  pots  are  in  this  way 
emptied  before  a  fresh  charge  is  given  to  any  one  of  them;  for  so  great  it 
the  reduction  of  temperature  in  charging  three  or  four  of  the  pots,  that 
the  contents  of  the  others  would  become  solidified,  or  at  least  too  pasty  to 
be  ladled.  The  chargmg  of  the  six  pots  reduces  the  furnace  to  a  brownish 
red  heat,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  is  required  to  get  it  up  again  to  the 
proper  temperature,  which  is  that  of  an  ordinary  glass  furnace. 

The  third  series  of  operations  into  which  we  have  divided  the  manu- 
facture of  smalt  now  commences.  These  consist  of  the  apparently  simple 
process  of  reducing  the  blue  glass  to  powder.  Now  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you,  that  if  I  were  to  reduce  to  powder  this  sheet  of  blue  transparent 
glass  by  pounding  it  dry  in  a  mortar  or  by  other  means,  this  colour  so 
beautiful  and  so  full  by  transmitted  light,  would  in  its  disintegrated  state 
be  a  light  dingy  powder,  and  most  of  the  colour  of  the  sheet  of  glass 
would  appear  to  have  vanished  ;  and  yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  same 
amount  <^  colour  would  be  present  in  the  powder  as  in  the  sheet  ?  This 
remark  will  enable  us  to  understand  somewhat  of  the  difficulty  of  con* 
verting  the  blue  cobalt  glass  into  a  powder  of  an  intensely  blue  colour, 
and  not  only  that,  but  of  various  shades  and  intensities  of  blue,  such  as  are 
presented  by  the  beautiful  specimens  and  patterns  on  the  table  and  around 
the  room. 

The  blue  glass  is  first  crushed  in  the  dry  state  at  a  stamping 
mill ;  it  is  then  sifted  to  the  size  of  ordinary  sand ;  and  this  sand  is 
afterwards  ground  in  a  mill  between  horizontal  granite  stones,  from 
1^  to  2  cwt.  at  a  time,  wetted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  grinding  is 
contmued  for  from  four  to  six  hours.  The  construction  of  this  mill  will  be 
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nndentood  bj  glutdng  *t 
flg.  3.  The  powder  thtu  {iro- 
doced  18  trtuufeiT«d  to  large 
tkU  Ml  of  irnter,  and  in  the 
ootme  or  a  rery  few  miulitei 
m  tepaxt-lion  of  particlei  takea 
vbuie  ia  the  powder ;  the 
heaTieit  partidea,  or  those 
which  ara  riclieK  in  cobalt, 
•hna  a  deposit  in  the  rata, 
and  thii  deposit  conatitatea 
one  of  the  commerciid  raiie- 
tiea  of  imalt^  noder  the  Dtune 
of  (uun,  coaru  tbu,  or  itrtu  - 
Man.  The  number  of  rainiitei 
required  to  foim  Uiia  deposit 
TBTiea  with  the  aeawut  of  the 
jear.  In  winter,  when  the 
water  in  the  Tats  is  colder  and 
consequently  denier,  the  psr- 
tiolei  of  coarae  blue  are 
longer  in  snbsiding  than  in 
anmnier,  when  the  higher 
tempcratnre  and  diminiihed 
densitj  of  the  water  allow 
the  particles  to  subside  more 
qolcklT.  The  whole  diO^- 
oice,   howerer,   if  tnerelj  a 

Kit  the  whole  time  alloved 
for  the  deposit  ia  onlj  a  few 
tniantes.  The  water  which  holds  the  finer  particles  of  the  powdered  blue 
glass  in  lospeniion,  is  drawn  off  into  other  rats,  wltere  it  is  allowed  to  sub- 
side for  a  tiuie  varying  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  quality  tk  powder  required.  The  deposit  formed 
in  this  second  swiei  of  vat*  It  caUed  Furbt,  the  German  word  tbr  colouT- 

The  water  drawn  off  fhim  this  second  series  of  vaU  is  poured  into 
reierroira.  wbeM  it  ii  allowed  to  remain  tot  an  indeflnlte  length  of  time  ; 
and  the  depodt,  which  ctoiaiat*  of  a  mixture  of  several  varieties  or  smalt, 
ia  known  by  the  name  of  Eiditl,  or  bltr  mud.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
■ubstanco  which  forms  one  of  the  ingredieata  of  the  mixture  prepared  for 
the  glass-pots. 

You  will  thai  understand  the  manner  in  wbidi  three  varieties  of  smalt 
ue  produced  :  the  Woe  cobalt  glass  bdng  reduced  to  powder,  is  thrown 
into  water,  and  the  deposit  vYCA  forms  in  the  course  of  a  few  minnt«s, 
being  collected,  conititntcs  ozn-i.  The  water  which  has  thus  discharged 
the  heavier  particles  being  atlowad  to  rem aia  fh)m  forty  to  ninetj  minutes 
depoajts  those  varieties  of  smalt  known  by  the  name  Fcabt  or  Calimr. 
liie  water  still  contains  the  £ichtl  or  blue  sand,  which  is  deposited  by 
long  repose. 

But  the  colours  thus  obtained  are  all  again  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water  before  they  are  fit  foe  the  market.  Each  deposit  is  agitated  in  tabs 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  is  then  left  to  sabside  for  a  length 
of  time,  wbich  experience  has  taught  will  produce  the  particalar  variety 
required.  During  the  subsidence  any  floating  impurities  are  separate 
by  means  of  a  floe  horse-bair  sieve.  The  water  is  then  carefully  decanted 
oQ*  into  another  vessel ;  the  deposit  just  formed  is  treated  with  fresh 
water,  if  necessary ;  and  aJL  these  waters  in  their  torn,  on  being  drawn 

Toi^  X.  2  0 
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off,  deposit  different  yarieties  of  smalt,  either  in  the  fimn  of  Farbe  or 
Eschel. 

Now  the  chemistiy  of  these  cnrions  processes  is  not  yerj  dear.  We 
hATe  traced  the  blue  glass  thioogh  a  series  of  stampings  and  laborioas 
grindings,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rednce  it  to  powder.  Tliis  powd^, 
doubtless,  consists  of  heterogeneoos  particles  ;  some  particles  containing 
more  cobalt  than  others ;  otibiers  more  silica ;  others  more  potash.  By 
diffusing  this  powder  throogh  water  the  heaviest  particles,  which  happen 
to  be  those  which  contain  most  coloar,  or  oxide  of  cobalt,  subside  first, 
and  are  isolated  hy  immediatdy  drawing  off  the  water.  The  deposit 
which  next  fians  fixsn  tiie  water  time  dnwa  off  ia,  in  its  turn,  washed 
many  times  hgr  decanting  from  one  vessel  to  anothear,  and  the  resolt  of 
these  repeated  washings  ia  a  powder  deepfy  oolonied,  and  a  powder  con- 
taining yery  little  ooloor. 

That  excellent  Chemist  Domas  has  suggested,  that  these  repeated 
washings,  by  remoying  a  jportion  of  the  alkali  from  the  Une  gUuK,  tend  to 
bring  it  to  the  condition  of  a  snper-silicate.  This  action  takes  place  most 
favourably  on  the  finer  partides,  and  less  so  on  the  ooarser  powder.  At 
any  rate  it  seems  not  imptdbable  that  the  uncombined  or  loosely  combined 
potash  is  thus  got  rid  of  hj  tiiese  repeated  washings.  And  experienoe 
has  shown  tliat  they  ai«  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  pemmnent  colou; 
one  that  will  sucoMsftiUy  resist  heat  and  moisture.  Henoe  we  see  the 
reason,  if  tiiis  explanation  be  the  true  one,  why  alumina,  lime,  and  bases, 
which  tend  to  make  i^ass  resist  the  action  of  water,  should  be  ciurefiilly 
exduded  from  the  glass  pot,  whOe  on  the  other  hand  arsenious  and  phos- 
phorous acids  in  small  quanti^  are  of  advantage,  for  they  tend,  on  the 
contrary,  to  assist  the  extrication  of  the  potash,  since  that  alkali  forma 
with  these  adds  salts  idiich  are  more  soluble  than  silicate  of  potash. 

The  glass  of  cobalt  therefore  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  d^erent  com- 
pounds, which  admit  of  being  grouped  under  two  prindpal  varieties:  frwt, 
the  less  fusible  silicates,  in  which  cobcUt  prevails,  and  which  resist  most 
perfectly  the  action  of  water;  aeamdfyy  the  more  fiisible  ffrilicates,  in  whidi 
potatk  prevails,  and  whidi  are  more  susceptible  of  the  action  of  water. 
The  former  silicates  constitute  the  coarse  6/iie,  axwre,  or  gtrtMm;  the 
latter  are  partially  decomposed  by  water,  whidi  subtracts  a  subsilicate  of 
potash,  leaving  a  supersilicate  of  potash  in  a  minutdy  divided  state.  This 
doubtless  explains  why  it  is  that  the  smalt  deepens  in  colour,  while  a 
powder,  which  contains  but  little  colour,  is  separated  by  washing. 

The  ooane  blue  powder  of  the  first  d^KMit  is  almost  identical  in  compo- 
sition with  the  glass  of  cobalt. 

The  Farke^  or  cdUmr^  owes  its  tint  to  the  subtractioQ  of  potash. 

The  Eachd  contains  more  silica  and  less  potash  and  cobalt  than  the 
other  varieties.  Hie  eschd  also  contains  gdatinous  silica,  and  the 
washing  waters,  which  are  finally  thrown  away,  contain  a  subsilicate  of 
potash. 

The  beauty  of  smalt,  however,  and  the  celebrity  which  certain  manu- 
&cturers  have  obtained  for  their  artide,  seem  to  depend,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, upon'the  presence  of  certain  matters  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
regsird  as  accidental :  the  presence  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  arsenic  and 
arsenious  acids  ;  from  six  to  nine  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  add  \  rery 
minute  portions  of  zinc,  tin,  antimony,  and  nitre,  are  said  to  heighten  the 
beauty  of  smalt.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  odour  of  smalt  is  weakened  or 
ii^ureid  by  the  presence  of  nickel,  lead,  iron  beyond  ten  per  cent,  bismuth, 
borax,  soda,  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  fddspar,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphur. 
The  manufacturer  endeavours  to  attain  success  by  using  pure  materials, 
and  so  far  he  is  right,  insomuch  as  he  uses  tolerably  pure  silica  and  potash; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  littie  more  chemistry  bestowed  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  ore  would  improve  the  product  and  lessen  the  coat 
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of  numafactore.  The  imalt  maker  had  obtained  a  high  degree  of  raooeei 
in  the  pnctioe  of  his  art  before  the  Chemist  could  tell  him  what  was  the 
real  nature  of  cobalt ;  and,  like  many  of  the  nseftil  arts  which  preceded 
the  birth  of  science,  success  was  attained  by  patient  and  ingenious  men^ 
by  a  sort  of  intellectnal  instinct,  each  man  working  for  himadf,  retaining 
wHh  jealous  care  his  own  secret,  when,  by  long  labonr  or  happy  chance, 
he  had  secnred  it.  The  suggestion  of  publishing  it  to  the  woild  would 
hare  appmred  to  him  like  intellectual  suicide ;  the  proposal  to  bring  it 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  if  such  a  society  could  have  existed  at  those 
periods,  would  haTe  been  received  with  scorn.  In  some  cases  the  man's 
secret  died  witii  him  ;  in  others  it  was  bequeathed  to  a  son  and  heir,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  yalue  it ;  under  a  third  supposition,  the  secret  was 
betrayed  by  a  dishonest  workman,  or  it  might  have  been  re-discorered  by 
a  rival  manufacturer.  At  any  rate  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  secrets  came 
to  be  concentrated  in  one  individual  or  set  of  individuals  ;  they  became 
the  joint  stock  property  of  the  trade ;  the  apprentice  in  the  course  of  his 
initiation  became  gradually  admitted  into  the  art  and  mystery,  and  when 
hia  time  had  expii^  and  he  became  his  own  master,  the  instinct  of  self* 
interest  would  dose  his  mouth  to  the  listening  ears  of  the  man  of  science, 
and  rigorously  conceal  his  processes  from  his  prying  eye.  But,  if  fbrced 
to  speak,  he  seeks  to  mystify  his  art  and  mystery,  and  on  no  account  will 
he  throw  open  the  doors  of  his  factory.  **  What !"  said  a  manufacturer 
to  me  the  other  day,  **  Describe  my  chocolate  mill!  would  you  ruin  me  ?" 
But  when  manu&cturers  themselves  become  scientific  men,  or  are  imbued 
with  the  wide,  the  tibial,  and  the  diaritable  spirit  of  true  science,  how 
diflferent  Is  the  result.  When  men  like  Parkes  and  Henry,  and  Dalton 
and  Allen,  become  manufacturing  Chemists,  the  nseftd  arts  become 
benefited  and  ennobled  :  there  Is  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  good  offices,  between  the  sciences  and  useM  arts,  and  the  one 
cannot  advance  without  greatly  contributing  to  the  advance  of  the  other. 
To  make  a  process  known  to  the  world  is  to  throw  the  light  of  in- 
tdligence  upon  it,  and  to  improve  it.  All  our  treatises  on  the  usefhl 
arts,  if  written  by  competent  hands,  must  be  productive  of  good  :  all  the 
papers  which  are  read  to  this  Society,  and  tb^  discussions  to  which  th^ 
lead,  must  liberate  a  certain  amount  of  thought,  intelligence,  and  inquiry ; 
and  when  did  thought,  and  intelligence,  and  inquiry,  properly  directed, 
fail  to  do  good  ? 

If  I  am  not  trespassing  too  much  upon  the  patience  of  the  meeting,  I 
should  like,  beibre  I  prooeiBd  to  notice  the  uses  to  which  smalt  is  applied, 
to  go  over  the  processes  oonceraed  in  the  manufacture  of  that  variety  of 
smalt  which  is  known  in  commerce  by  ^e  letters  00.  The  blue  glass 
having  been  crushed,  stamped,  sifted,  and  ground,  is  diflfVised  through 
water.  Forty-five  minutes  are  allowed  fbr  £e  formation  of  the  deposit  i 
the  water,  still  holding  coloured  jwrticles  in  suspension,  is  then  drawn  off 
into  another  vat,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  thirty-six  hours.  This 
water  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  reservoir,  in  wliich,  alter  a  considerable 
time,  it  deposits  the  nearly  colourless  escheL  ^ 

The  smalt  deponted  in  the  second  vat  adheres  strongly  to  tne  bottom  ; 
it  is  taken  out  in  lumps,  which  are  crushed  on  a  board  with  wooden 
mallets  and  between  cylinders,  and  the  powder  is  washed  many  times  in  dif- 
ferent waters.  About  three  cwt.  of  smalt  are  washed  at  once  in  one  tub. 
This  quantity  is  well  stirred  up  in  pure  water  by  means  of  wooden  tools 
until  the  azure  is  completely  suspended.  The  floating  impurities,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  little  glass  gall,  are  removed  by  a  hair-strainer.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  left  for  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  water  is  a  little  coloured  with  eschel ;  this  is  drawn  off  into  the 
reservoir,  and  the  deposit  is  taken  out  and  broken  up  as  before.  It  is  agiun 
stirred  up  with  f^resh  water,  and  left  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours,  and 
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then  decanted.  This  operation  is  once  more  performed,  but  the  time  allowed 
for  the  formation  of  the  deposit  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours.  The  water 
being  drawn  off,  the  washing  is  completed.  All  the  shades  of  azure  are 
prepared  in  this  way,  the  different  tints  of  blue  being  given  by  allowing  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period  for  the  deposit  to  be  made. 

These  various  precipitates  being  taken  out  of  the  vats  and  drained,  are 
placed  upon  shelves  in  a  room  which  is  heated  by  a  stove,  or  some  manu- 
lacturers  prefer  to  dry  them  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  rooms  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  air. 

The  precipitates  dry  into  hard  masses,  which  are  crushed  by  mallets, 
passed  between  cylinders,  and  sifted  in  fine  sieves:  the  sieves  are  enclosed 
within  a  wooden  case,  and  are  set  in  motion  by  machinery.  The  azure  is 
then  dried  in  a  hot  room,  under  the  tiled  floor  of  which  passes  a  winding 
flue.  A  nimiber  of  shallow  wooden  troughs  are  arranged  in  this  hot 
room,  in  wliich  the  smalt  is  placed,  in  layers  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It 
is  stirred  up  from  time  to  time  with  a  rake,  and  when  suflkiently  dry,  it 
is  taken  into  a  room  in  which  are  arranged  a  number  of  squares  con- 
taining the  different  shades  of  smalt  with  their  numbers.  In  the  midst  of 
this  room  is  also  a  box  closed  on  all  sides,  within  which  is  an  axis,  with 
a  horse-hair  sieve  attached,  and  placed  below  a  hopper.  The  smalt  being 
put  into  the  hopper,  the  workman  sets  the  axis  in  motion,  and  with  this 
final  sifting  the  manufacture  is  complete.  It  is  packed  in  small  casks 
containing  half  a  cwt.  each:  it  is  first  moistened  wi^  a  little  water  to 
prevent  waste,  and  the  cask  is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  shade. 

It  is  calculated,  that  for  every  100  parts  of  glass  of  cobalt  employed,  95 
parts  of  material  are  obtained;  this  includes  &e  refuse  of  the  washings» 
which  is  again  employed  in  the  glass  pot.  The  saleable  product,  however* 
from  100  cwt.  of  blue  glass  is  about  60  or  70  cwt.  of  azure  or  coarse  blue* 

Such  is  the  manufacture  of  smalt,  which  for  upwards  of  300  years  has 
been  carried  on  with  profit  both  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer;  and 
now,  after  this  long  period  of  success,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  miner  (vf 
Saxony  is  once  more  threatened  with  a  suporfluity  of  comparatively 
useless  ore.  He  docs  not  complain  now  that  the  rich  ores  are  deteriorated 
through  the  malign  influence  of  such  evil  spirits  as  cobalts;  his  evil  spirits 
come  upon  him  now-a-days  (in  the  case  of  smalt  at  least)  in  the  shape  of 
commercial  tariffs,  and  the  operation  of  our  own  revised  tariff  is  vezy  re» 
markable.  Until  within  a  very  few  years  Saxony  produced  annually 
about  8000  cwt.  of  zaffire  or  smalt;  Bohemia  4000  cwt.;  Prussia  600  cwt.; 
and  Norway  4000  cwt.  In  the  year  1840,  the  imports  of  smalt  into  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  118,638  lbs.,  of  which,  97,751  lbs.  were  from  Norway, 
and  the  remainder  from  Germany  and  Holland.  In  1842,  the  imports 
amounted  to  145,470  lbs.  With  respect  to  zaffre,  this  country  imported, 
almost  entirely  from  Germany,  4660  cwt.  According  to  the  new  customs' 
duties,  cobalt  and  zaffre  can  be  imported  free  of  duty,  but  a  duty  of  lOt. 
per  cwt.  is  levied  upon  smalts.  This  105.  dutv  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
manufacture,  for  by  our  new  tariff,  a  rival  colour  is  admitted  free  of  all 
duty :  this  colour  is  vltrctmarine.  It  is  customary  to  associate  with  ultra- 
marine a  i^ry  high  price,  and  the  genuine  ultramarine  is  high-priced. 
Mr.  Newman,  of  Soho  Square,  who  has  kindly  supplied  the  various  speci- 
mens of  smalt  and  ultramarine  which  are  before  you,  has  also  lent  me  a 
specimen  of  genuine  and  very  choice  ultramarine,  the  price  of  which  is 
twenty  guineas  per  ounce ;  one  variety  is  commonly  sold  in  his  shop  at 
seven  guineas  per  ounce.  These  are  obtained  from  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  lapis  lazuiif  or  tazuliie,  a  Siberian  mineral,  consisting  of 

Silica 34,  or  according  to  another  analysis  44 

Alumina 33  •*  *•  "  35 

Sulphur 3 

Soda   22  «  «  "  21 
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Previous  to  the  year  1828,  all  attempts  to  proqure  ultramarine  artifidaUy 
had  fidled  ;  but  in  that  year,  M.  Guimet  succeeded,  by  a  process  which  he 
kept  secret,  in  producing  an  artificial  ultramarine,  which  was  sold  at  about 
A28,  per  pound.  Some  time  after,  the  process  was  disooyered  and  published 
by  Gmelin;  a  third  method  was  discovered  by  Persoz;  a  fourth  by  Bobi- 
quet,  and  now  the  substance  has  become  an  important  article  of  manu*» 
facture  ;  it  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  Cologne,  and  the  small 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  being  a  more  beautiful  colour,  more 
intense,  and  more  brilliant  tlian  snudt,  and  being  moreover  admitted  free 
of  duty,  it  bids  fair  to  supersede  that  colour,  especially  as  it  can  be  sold  at 
so  low  a  price  as  \5d,  per  pound. 

Ultramarine  appears  to  ba  a  compound  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  silicate 
of  soda  with  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  the  colour  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  reaction  of  the  last  constituent  upon  the  former  two.  Ultramarine 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  smalt  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The 
former  decomposes  the  acid,  which  passes  off  in  red  fumes,  and  the  colour 
is  completely  destroyed  ;  smalt,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  in  any  way  acted 
on  by  the  acid.  I  must,  however,  refrain  from  entering  into  details  which 
are  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  evening's  psper,  and  if  I  have  not  wearied 
you  with  too  minute  a  description  of  the  processes  concerned  in  the  manu<» 
fSacture  of  smalt,  you  will  probably  on  some  future  occasion  not  object  to 
hear  something  about  the  manufacture  of  the  varieties  of  ultramarinea 
from  that  which  costs  20  guineas  an  ounce,  to  that  which  the  wholesale 
dealer  purchases  for  15<i  a  pound. 

The  uses  to  wlilch  smalt  is  or  has  been  applied  in  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  are  various.  Perhaps  the  greatest  demand  for  it  is  for 
printing  the  blue  patterns  upon  pottery  ware  ;  and  this  demand  we  should 
suppose  would  continue,  for  smalt  is  an  enamel  colour,  which  artificial 
ultramarine  is  not.  The  method  of  printing  pottery  ware  is  as  fol* 
lows :  —  The  landscape  or  pattern  is  engraved  upon  copper,  and  the 
smalt  or  other  colour,  which  is  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  is  laid  on 
the  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  ink  is  usually  applied  by  copper-plate 
printers.  The  plate  is  then  gently  warmed  on  a  stove,  and  a  sheet  of 
damped  tissue-paper  being  laid  on  it,  it  is  passed  through  the  press.  The 
paper,  wet  with  the  colour,  is  delivered  to  a  girl,  who  cuts  away  the  blank 
portion  which  surrounds  the  pattern  and  passes  it  to  another  girl,  who 
applies  the  inked  side  of  the  paper  to  the  pottery- ware,  which  is  now  in 
that  porous  condition  known  by  the  technical  name  of  biscuit.  A  third 
girl  rubs  the  paper  closely  against  the  piece  of  biscuit  ware,  by  means  d 
a  tightly  rolled  cylinder  of  woollen  cloth,  and  thus  the  colour  is  pressed 
into  the  absorbent  surface.  The  piece  is  then  put  aside  for  an  hour,  when 
it  is  transferred  to  a  cistern  of  water,  which  softens  the  paper  and  allows 
it  to  peel  ofi;  after  having  left  the  pattern  impressed  upon  the  biscuit* 
The  pattern  is  protected  by  the  subsequent  operation  of  glazing. 

Ck>Iours  are  usually  applied  to  the  surface  of  glass  and  poroehun  by 
means  of  a  cameVs-hair  pencil,  the  veliide  for  the  colour  being  oil  of 
lavender  or  oil  of  turpentine.  The  celebrated  blues  of  Sevres  porcelain 
are  produced  from  cobalt  dissolved  in  acids  and  precipitated.  The  pro* 
cesses  concerned  in  their  preparation  are  given  by  Brongniart  in  his 
Trait6  des  Arts  CeramiqueB. 

Coloured  glass,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the  colour,  instead  of  being 
superficial,  pervades  the  whole  of  its  interior,  is  a  pot  metal,  and  is  pro* 
duced  by  any  of  the  methods  commonly  adopted  for  making  sheet  glut. 
The  specimens  of  cobalt  glass  which  are  on  the  table  can  of  course  be  best 
judged  of  by  transmitted  light.  We  may  also  examine  these  cdours  in 
an  instructive  manner  with  reference  to  their  accidental  or  complementary 
colours — a  subject  which  has  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  society. 
If  I  place  before  tiie  lamp  which  illuminates  this  white  screen  a  plate  of 
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bine  glaaa^  and  then  cast^  shadow  upon  the  screen  by  means  of  an  ob- 
ject placed  between  it  ana  the  lamp,  we  get  a  dark  shadow  upon  a  Uae 
ground :  if  I  now  bring  another  light,  so  as  to  double  the  shadow,  we  tixea 
get  the  two  shadows  blue  and  orange,  complementary  to  each  other. 

For  a  most  important  application  of  smalt  as  a  decorator,  I  must  refer 
lo  the  specimens  of  paper  hangings  which  surround  the  room.  Yon  wUl 
see  in  them  sererai  varieties  of  blue,  some  of  them  produced  simjily  by 
toning  down  by  means  of  white.    To  describe  how  these  specimens  are 

rodiu»d  would  be  to  describe  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings,  which 
must  leave  in  the  able  hands  of  our  member,  Mr.  Simpson,  who  hae 
kindly  furnished  these  specimens. 

The  writing-paper  maker  also  uses  smalt  in  ordct  to  cover  the  yellow 
tint  wliich  is  common  in  paper  made  with  bleached  rags,  the  chlorine  not 
destroying  some  of  the  mineral  colours  with  which  the  rags  are  dyed. 
Berzelius  remarks  that  the  silica  contained  in  writing-paper  blued  by 
means  of  smalt  blunts  the  nibs  of  pens.  Smalt  was  formerly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bank-note  paper,  and  the  ash  produced  by  the  periodical 
combustion  of  notes  at  the  Bank  forms  a  blue  vitreous  slag,  which  may 
often  be  met  with  in  collections  of  minerals.  Blue  tinted  writing-paper 
leaves  a  blue  ash  when  burnt,  and  oft^i  exhales  the  peculiar  odom  of 
arsenious  acid  from  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  smalt.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  smalt  uniformly  suspended  in  the  pulp,  and  hence 
the  lower  side  of  the  sheet  is  generally  bluer  than  the  upper. 

Smalt  is  also  used  by  the  c^enderer  for  imparting  a  fine  blue  colour  to 
the  starch  with  which  he  dresses  his  muslins  and  other  goods  ;  the  object 
of  this,  as  in  the  case  of  paper,  is  to  cover  the  disagreeable  yellow  colour 
to  which  some  descriptions  of  woven  goods  are  subject. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  several  of  the  members  for  supplying  me 
with  the  specimens  before  you  on  the  table  of  encaustic  tiles,  blue  and 
ornamented  glass  and  porcelain,  paper,  bank-note  slag,  and  other  articles 
in  which  smidt  is  concerned  ;  and  I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  your  polite 
attention  to  this  long  lecture. 


CEDRONE  SEED. 


Thb  first  European  discoverer  of  the  virtues  of  the  cedrone  seed,  is  Dr. 
Luigi  Rotellini,  at  present  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  who  formerly  sojourned  in  New  Granada.  In  an  article  entitled 
**  Obtavaziomi  ttrapeutieke  sopra  akuni  Prodotti  Veffetali  deUa  Nuova 
Granadoy"  &c.,  printed  as  eariy  as  1846,  in  the  *^AnnaU  Medico-Ckiritrgki 
del  Dottor  TeUmaco  Metaxa**  (Antio  vii.  vol.  xii  p.  281),  he  says  of  the 
oedrone  seed: — *<I  call  the  attention  of  the  illustrious  Medical  College  to 
the  seeds  of  this  fruit  in  consequence  of  its  active  property  upon  the 
animal  economy.  I  am  still  unacquainted  with  the  tree  that  produces  it; 
as  it  grows  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  only  inhabited  by  the  Motilones,  an  Indian  tribe 
of  wandering  and  ferocious  habits,  so  that  I  could  only  procure  a  fruit 
with  its  seed,  and  a  small  piece  of  a  branch,  but  with  a  little  patience  I 
hope  to  procure  more.  From  an  inspection  of  the  seed,  and  from  the  in- 
Ibnnation  which  I  received  from  an  Indian.  I  believe  that  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  genua  Strychnos,  of  the  natural  &mily  of  ApocynesB  of  Jusaieii. 
The  bitterness  of  these  seeds  is  insupportable,  and  the  Indians  use  them 
aa  a  specific  against  the  bite  of  any  venomous  animal  without  exception. 
Th^  emi^oy  them  with  very  good  efiect,  and  in  preference  to  the  Guaoo 
(MtAania  Guaco)  and  the  Contrayerva,  against  the  bites  of  venonxraa 
insects  and  serpents,  which  are  so  abundant  in  that  country.  The  seed  is 
used  as  a  tonic,  febriAige,  and  anti-tetanic,  in  doses  from  one 
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grain  to  eight  or  ten  grains  of  the  sabttanoe  finely  powdereiL  A  doee  of 
twentj-fiye  to  thirty  grains  lias  caused  poisoning  and  death;  and  hence  I 
judge  from  the  deleterious  eSkct  of  its  active  principle  that  this  is,  as  I 
hare  already  observed,  Strychnia."  R  H.  S,^AtheMBum, 

Santa  Dommga, 

[The  cedroo  plant  is  the  Simaba  CMEnM,  a  Simarubaoeous  plant — iSes 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  voL  z^  No.  rii^  p.  344.] 


ON  ACONITINA. 

nY  DB.  A.  VOH  PLAKTA. 


AcoNrriNA,  prepared  by  Mercic,  of  Darmstadt,  is  a  yellowish- white 
amorphous  powder.  It  is  not  quite  pure,  and  yields  by  combustion  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  inorganic  matter.  For  analysis,  therefore,  it 
requires  purification.    This  was  effected  as  follows: — 

The  aconltina  was  dissolved  in  ether,  by  which  a  brownish  resznoua- 
looking  substance  remained  undissolved.  By  evaporation,  by  means  of 
the  air-pump,  the  aconltina  was  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  The  alkaloid 
thus  purified  was  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  poured 
into  water  with  strong  agitation.  The  aconitina  was  thrown  down  in  the 
form  of  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  was  dried  by  means  of  the  air-pump, 
and  was  then  found  to  be  pure  white.  Aconitina  thus  purified  possesses, 
according  to  Planta,  the  following  properties: — 

It  is  a  perfectly  colourless  inodorous  powder,  which  is  permanent  in  the 
air.  It  has  a  greater  specific  weight  than  water,  in  which  it  is  almost 
insoluble.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  more  readily;  ether  less  so.  At  80^  C. 
it  melts  into  a  transparent  vitreous  substance  without  losing  in  weight. 
If  heated  beyond  120^  C.  it  becomes  brownish,  and  is  decomposed  without 
evaporating.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  with  acids 
neutral  compounds,  which  appear  to  possess  no  tendency  to  crystallize. 
Ammonia  and  potash  throw  it  down  from  its  solutions  in  floceuli,  which 
are  but  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  occasion  no  pre- 
cipitate. Chloride  of  gold  causes  a  solid  yellowish-white  precipitate^ 
scarcely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  Chloride  of  platinum  has  no  eflfect 
Chloride  of  mercury,  and  also  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  produce  white 
caseous  precipitates;  that  produced  by  the  first  reagent  dissolves  tolerably 
readily  in  muriatic  acid  and  in  sal  ammoniac.  Tincture  of  iodine  causes 
a  kermes-brown  precipitate.  Tannic  acid  or  tincture  of  galls  produces, 
upon  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  muriatic  acid,  iiolid  floceuli,  which  are 
only  dissolved  in  a  largo  quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  Nitro-picric  acid 
causes  a  solid  precipitate  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  and  which  is  insoluble 
in  ammonia. 

Repeated  auaalyses  both  of  the  pure  aconitina  and  of  its  oomponndSi 
with  chloride  of  gold,  showed  its  composition  to  be  as  follows: — 

Per  Gentage.  £q. 

Carbon 67.54  60 

Hydrogen   8.81  47 

Nitrogen ^ 2.63  I 

Oxygen   81.01  14 

100.00 
Buchner^s  Reperiarimmy  Bd.  tL,  Heft  3,  p.  881. 
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ON  EXTRACT  OF  UQUORICaB. 

Dk.  Mohr  has  lately  published  (Archiv  d,  Phamu  IziiL  262),  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  ills  experiments  vith  liquorioe-juice.  The  starchy  sedi- 
mei^t  of  the  commercial  juice,  after  being  depriyed  of  the  extractire 
substances  by  cold  water,  shows,  under  the  microscope,  no  starch  grains; 
neitiier  does  the  cold  prepared  filtered  extract,  when  tested  with  iodide  of 
potassium  and  chlorine  water,  betray  the  presence  of  dissolved  starch. 
If,  however,  Uie  sediment  be  boiled  with  water,  the  filtered  liquid  was 
readily  coloured  deep  blue  by  iodine.  The  same  was  the  case  when  the 
sediment  was  extracted  by  boiling  diluted  sulj^uric  acid. 

If  liquorice-root  be  cut  and  exhausted  by  cold  water,  no  trace  of  starch 
is  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquor;  but  when  prepared  with  hot  water, 
iodine  colours  it  blue,  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  root  contains  starch,  part 
of  whidi  passes  into  the  extract  whilst  the  root  is  boiling.  The  author 
found,  moreover,  that  a  small  piece  of  liquorice  from  Martuoci,  in  Calabria, 
yielded,  on  being  treated  with  cold  water,  a  filtered  liquid,  which  became 
blue  by  iodine,  whiUt  another  sort  of  liquorice  did  not  show  this  re-acUon. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  during  the  inspissation  of  the  first  solution 
the  starch  assumes  under  certain  circumstances  a  form  which  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water.  On  the  other  hand,  sixteen  ounces  of  root  having  been  cut 
and  three  times  boiled  with  water,  and  the  starch  decoction  evaporated  to 
dryness,  three  ounces  6}  drachms  of  dry  extract  were  obtained,  which  did 
not  completely  dissolve  in  water.  The  solution  of  this  extract,  filtered 
from  the  sediment,  assumed  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  chlorine  water  a 
strong  blue  colour,  which  shows  that  all  the  starcli  had  not  become  inso- 
luble by  the  inspissation  of  the  extract.  The  sediment  of  this  extract, 
although  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  commercial  liquorice,  amounted 
only  to  eight  per  cent. ;  and  since,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Overbeck  and  others,  the  different  sorts  of  liquorice  contain  twenty  to 
forty  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances,  which  remain  behind  as  sediment,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  manufacturers  add  some  powder  to  the 
liquorice  in  order  to  keep  it  dry.  Besides  the  proportion  of  soluble  ex- 
tract, the  colour  and  taste  may  also  serve  as  tests  for  the  quality  of  com- 
mercial liquorice.  The  solution  of  some  inferior  qualities  is  dark  -coloured 
and  sooty,  and  the  sediment  blackish  brown ;  whilst  that  of  the  better 
qualities  is  light-brown,  and  can  easily  be  extracted. 

The  best  sorts  of  liquorice-juice  from  Calabria  are  obtained  from  Mar- 
tucd,  Baron  Ferrara,  and  Casano,  provided  with  their  stamp;  these  sorts 
contain  62  to  67  per  cent,  of  soluble  extract,  and  1 7,  21,  to  26  per  cent  in- 
soluble dry  residue.— B«c/in«r'«  Bepert.,  1851,  No.  19,  p.  102. 


CAPE  GUM. 

Acacia  horrida^  WiUd,  A  large  tree.  Stem  and  branches  glabrous,  but 
armed  with  large  white  spinous  stipules.  Leaves  hipinnate  \  pinna  2-3 
yoked;  pinnultM  many-yoked,  oblong,  blunt.  LeafotMg  glandulons  at 
base  and  on  the  apex.  Flowers  stalked,  axillary,  globose,  polygamous, 
yellow,  scented. 

The  demulcent  derived  from  tlie  Doomhoom  is  well  known  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  It  exudes  spontaneously  fcmn  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  hardens  in  the  sun  without  losing  its  transparency. 
Although  the  Cape  Gum  is  inferior  in  appearance  and  in  intrinsic  value  to 
that  of  Northern  Africa,  it  m^  yet  be  improved  by  care  and  attention. 
The  Acacia  Giiaffet^  WiUd,  (KameeldoQm\  growing  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Cape  colony,*  is  said  to  vield  a  superior  gum. — Ftoree  Capentu  Medicte 
JhvdromuMf  by  Z.  Pappe,  Mi), 
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CAPE  ALOES* 

Aioe/eroXf  Lam,  Stem  yery  lofty.  Leaves  perfoliate,  thick,  juicy, 
sword-shaped,  deflezed,  glaucous,  prickly  throughout,  but  bearing  larger 
and  sharper  spiues  along  the  max^^ns.  Ftowera  racemose,  crowded. 
StameM  double  as  long  as  the  corolla. 

The  Cape  Aloes  are  procured  from  sereral  species  of  this  extensive 
genus,  peculiar  to  South  Africa.  Tlie  Aloe  ferox,  Lam,y  a  native  of 
Svellendam,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  yield  the  best  extract.  That 
obtained  from  the  Aloe  Africana^  MilL,  is  almost  equally  good,  but  not  so 
bitter,  nor  so  powerful  as  a  drastic.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  eastern 
districts,  whence  large  quantities  are  annnally  exported.  The  doe,  com- 
monly used  by  the  colonists,  is  prepared  Arom  the  Aloe  plkatilis^  MiU^j 
whose  extract  is  a  much  milder  purgative,  and  much  resembles  the  Bar- 
badoes  Aloes.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  range  near  the  Paarl,  Draken- 
stein,  and  Fransche  Hock.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  farmers  do 
not  take  more  trouble  in  purifjdng  this  valuable  drug. — FbrcB  Capensis 
MedhcB  Prodromua,  by  L.  Pappe^  M,D, 

POISONING  BY  TWENTY-NINE  GRAINS  OF  VEBATRIA : 

RECOVERY. 

The  following  authentic  case  has  been  communicated  to  us,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  name  of  the  patient  (a  retired  Chemist  and  Druggist)  may 
be  suppressed; — 

A  gentleman  had  a  draught  and  liniment  made  up  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  draught  was  to  relieve  colic,  and  consisted  of  chloric  ether,  &c.  The 
liniment  was  composed  of  veratria  gr.  xxx.,  and  rectified  spirit  |ij.,  and 
was  intended  to  be  rubbed  on  the  forehead  to  relieve  a  nervous  chronic 
pain  in  the  head.  The  dispenser  finding  his  stock  of  veratria  insufficient, 
put  only  xxix.  grs.  of  veratria  in,  and  reduced  the  amount  of  spirit  in  pro- 
portion. 

On  his  way  home,  feeling  pain,  the  patient  went  into  a  tavern  and  got  a 
glass  of  hot  ale  and  ginger,  and  then  called  for  a  second,  into  which  he  put 
the  liniment,  supposing  it  to  be  the  draught.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards he  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation  of  oppression  and  anxiety  in  the 
head,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  he  then  discovered  his  mistake.  Medical 
aid  was  at  hand ;  vomiting  was  produced  by  an  emetic  of  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  copper,  tickling  the  throat,  &c.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  vomiting, 
very  violent  sneezing  came  on,  and  continued  for  about  an  hour:  the 
patient  then  slept,  and  had  no  disagreeable  sensation  or  symptom  since. 

THE  RATE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  DRUGS. 

Thb  following  statement  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
Customs'  duty  charged  on  the  importation  of  various  drugs,  &c.,  from 
1826  to  the  present  time.  The  articles  comprised  in  this  list  are 
those  of  whicn  the  quantities  imported,  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  exported,  were  either  given  in  the  previous  number  of  the 
Journal  or  are  cont^ned  in  the  present.  In  a  subsequent  number  we 
shall  notice  other  drugs  in  the  same  way. 

^finofuff.— The  duty  hi  1826  was  15^.  lOdL  on  bitter,  the  produce  of  British 
possessions  (per  cwt.)  and  on  other  sorts,  47«.  6d,  ;  on  foreign  bitter, 
dU.  8</.;  Jordeui,  95«.,  and  other  sorts,  47«.  Od*  In  1833  the  duty  was 
reduced  on  British  possessions  to  4«. ;  other  sorts,  40i. ;  on  foreign  bitter, 
As.;  Jordan,  40«.;  other  sorts,  20s,  In  1842  the  duty  was  reduced  to  2s, 
on  bitter  ;  Jordan,  25«.;  other  sorts,  lOs,  per  c^rt.  In  1845,  the  duty  on 
bitter  almonds  was  repealed,  the  duty  on  sweet  remaining  as  last  mentioned. 
We  import  almonds  from  Barbary,  Spain,  &c. ;  and  export  them  to 
America,  &c. 
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Arrtno  Root — The  duty  on  tbiB  artide  of  Id,  per  lb.  from  Britidi  pos- 
aeBaionSy  and  of  2i2.  per  lb.  on  'foreign  produce,  irw  reduced,  in  August, 
1832,  to  1«.  per  cwt  on  Bridsh  poswssiona,  whilst  the  duty  of  2dL  per  lb. 
on  the  foreign  iras  retained.  In  1842,  the  duty  on  foieigu  arrow  root  was 
reduced  to  55.  per  cwt.  In  1846,  the  duty  was  fixed  at  6dl  per  cwt.  on 
British  possessions,  and  2s.  6</.  per  cwt.  for  foreign.  Our  principal  supply 
of  arrow  root  is  derived  from  the  West  India  islands.  We  export  it  to 
our  Australian  Colonies,  &c. 

AAeM,  Pearl,  ffc. — ^The  produce  of  British  possessions  duty  free  ainoe 
1826 ;  the  duty  on  foreign  ashes  being  at  that  time  6^  per  cwt.  In  1842, 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  in  1845,  totally  repesded.  Our 
North  American  colonies  suj^ly  us  with  four-fifths  of  the  pearl  ashes  we 
import,  the  United  States  and  Bussia  sending  the  chief  part  of  the 
remainder.    Our  principal  export  is  to  Belgium. 

Bark,  Penarian, — ^The  duty,  which  previously  to  1842  was  IdL  per  lb., 
was  then  reduced  to  1«.  per  cwt.,  and  repealed  in  1645.  Pern  and  Chili 
supply  us  with  bark,  which  we  export  diiefly  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
Italiiui  States. 

Boracie  Acid. — The  duty  on  this  add  reduced  firom  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  to  4(/.  per  lb.  in  1823,  remained  at  the  same  rate  until  1833,  when 
it  was  fixed  at  4<.  per  cwt.  In  1842  a  further  reduction  to  6dl  took  plaoe, 
and  in  1845  the  duty  was  repealed  The  Lagoons  of  Tuscany  supply  us, 
via  Leghorn,  with  boracie  add,  which  is  chi^y  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  borax. 

Borax. — ^The  duty  on  this  article  was  reduced  in  1823  firom  1«.  8dL  per  lb., 
on  refined,  to  6(f. ;  and  on  unrefined  from  8(£  to  3<f.,  at  which  time  the  draw- 
back on  the  exportation  of  borax  refined  in  Great  Britain  was  repealed. 
In  1833,  the  daty  was  reduced  to  lOt.  per  cwt.  on  refined,  and  4«.  per  cwt. 
on  unrefined.  Iq  1842,  a  farther  redaction  took  place,  the  duty  being 
then  fixed  at  59.  per  cwt.  on  refined ;  6</.  per  ton  on  British  unrefined, 
and  Is.  per  ton  on  foreign  unrefined.  We  import  borax  from  Tuscany, 
and  expiart  chiefiy  to  America. 

Caraway  Seeds. — ^A  duty  of  30s.  per  cwt.  was  charged  fh>m  1826  to 
1842,  when  a  reduction  to  55.  per  cwt.  took  place  on  the  produce  of  British 
possessions,  and  10*.  on  foreign  seeds ;  a  further  reduction  to  2«.  6dL  on 
British  possessions,  and  5s.  on  foreign  took  place  in  1846,  which  duty  is 
still  maintained.  The  principal  import  of  caraway  seeds  is  fh)m  Holland, 
and  the  export  to  the  colonies,  &c. 

Cassia. — The  duty  on  cassia,  reduced  in  1824  fh>m  2*.  6dL  per  lb.  on  the 
produce  of  all  countries,  to  Is.  per  lb.,  was,  in  1829,  fixed  at  ed.  per  lb.  on 
British  possessions,  and  Is.  per  lb.  on  foreign.  In  1842,  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  to  Id.  on  British  possessions,  and  Sd.  on  foreign,  took  place, 
whidi  still  remains.  The  countries  firom  which  we  dii&y  obtain  our 
supply  of  cassia  are  China  and  the  British  territories  in  India.  Hie 
Hanseatic  towns,  Prussia,  Russia,  Holland,  Turkey,  and  Austria,  are  the 
chief  places  to  which  we  export  it. 

Castor  OH — The  daty  in  1826  was  9d.  per  lb.  firom  any  British  pos- 
session within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter;  6d.  per  IK 
on  the  produce  of  any  other  British  possessions,  and  \s.  per  lb.  on  the  oil 
imported  fh)m  foreign  countries.  In  1828,  the  duty  was  fixed  at  3d.  per 
llx  firom  any  British  possessions  whatever,  the  duty  on  foreign  remaining 
the  same.  Jn  1833,  the  duty  on  British  possessions  was  reduced  to  2s.  6il. 
per  cwt.  In  1836,  a  duty  of  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.  was  fixed  on  both  British 
possessions  and  foreign,  at  which  rate  it  remained  until  1845,  when  the 
duty  was  repealed.  The  British  territories  in  India  almost  entirely  sup^y 
us  with  this  artide,  which  we  export  to  the  cdonies,  &a 

Cmmamon. — ^The  duty,  which  in  1826  was  2«.  6dL  per  lb.  on  the  produce 
of  British  possessions,  was  redooed  in  1829  to  6dL  on  British  poewssiMis, 
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and  !«.  ftvrign,  at  whidi  rate  it  remained  till  1843,  when  a  reduction  to 
Sd.  on  British  poasessions  and  6dL  on  foreign  took  place,  flinoe  which  time 
there  haa  been  no  alteration.  The  British  territories  in  India,  and  Holland, 
are  the  coniniries  ih>m  which  we  import  cinnamon.  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
Islanda,  Mexico,  Chili,  West  India  Islands,  Italy,  and  France,  are  the 
oonntriea  to  which  we  chiefly  export  this  article. 

Cbocc— The  dnty  in  1826  was  2«.  per  lb.  on  the  produce  of  British  poa- 
aessions,  and  Ss.  per  Ih.  on  foreign.  In  1836  the  duty  was  fixed  at  6dL  per 
IK  for  all  sorts,  at  which  rate  it  still  remains.  The  British  territories  of 
India,  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  and  Holland,  supply  us  with  clorea, 
which  we  export  to  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Chili,  and  other  states  of  South 
America,  Spain,  British  North  America,  Ac. 

CocAsMo/.— The  duty  which,  previous  to  1825  had  been  4d,  per  lb.  on 
produce  of  British  possessions,  and  l».  on  foreign,  was  reduced  to  2dL  on 
British  possessions,  and  6d.  on  foreign,  at  which  it  remained  imtil  1839, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  Is,  per  cwt.  on  all  sorts.  In  1845,  the  duty  was 
aboliriied.  We  receive  our  principal  supply  of  cochineal  from  British 
settlements  in  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Central  America;  and  the  British 
tenitorieB  in  India,  Germany,  Russia,  Hdland,  Belgium,  and  Turkey,  are 
the  countries  to  which  we  export  it. 

Gwgtr, — ^The  duty  which  preriously  to  1824  was  2d«.  per  cwt  on  the 
produce  of  British  possessions,  was  reduced  to  lis.  6d^  that  on  foreign 
ginger  remaining  at  53s.  With  the  exception  of  a  reduction  on  British 
possessions  to  lis.  in  1833,  no  alteration  took  place  till  1842,  when  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  5^.  on  British  possessions,  and  10«.  on  foreign,  at  which 
it  still  remains.  We  import  most  of  our  ginger  firom  the  British  territories 
in  India,  the  British  West  India  Islands,  and  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  export  principally  to  Germany  and  Spain. 

Gum  Artiic-^Thd  duty  of  12«.  per  cwt.  in  1826  was  reduced  in  1828  to 
6«.  per  cwt.  on  the  produce  of  British  possessions,  and  lOs,  on  foreign,  by 
TriMtfuiy  order.  In  1832  the  produce  of  all  countries  was  put  on  the  same 
footing,  and  a  duty  of  6«.  cliarged  on  all.  In  1842  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  la.  per  cwl,  and  in  1845  was  totally  repealed.  The  British  territories 
of  India,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  the  British  possessions  in  South  AMca, 
supply  our  market  with  this  article,  which  we  export  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  Russia,  the  Hanseatic  Towns.  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Gum  Troffocantk, — The  duty  which  from  1826  was  Is.  per  lb.,  was 
reduced  in  1832  to  Bs.  per  cwt,  and  in  1842  a  further  reduction  to  1«.  took 
place.  In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  We  obtain  our  supply  of  this 
article  chiefly  from  Smyrna,  and  export  it  to  the  colonies  and  other  parta 

Lauesds. — ^The  duty  which  prerious  to  1825  was  Sd.  per  bushel,  was 
then  reduced  to  l^cf.,  at  which  rate  it  remained  till  1842,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  Id.  per  quarter.  The  duty  was  repealed  in  1845.  We  receive 
our  chief  supplies  of  this  seed  from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  British 
tenitories  in  Didia.    The  principal  export  is  to  the  ccdonies. 

L^uorice  Juice  emd  Paste. — ^The  duty  which  previously  to  1842  was  75a. 
per  cwt,  was  then  fixed  for  juice,  10«.  from  iSritish  possessions ;  foreign, 
27.t.  td.i  for  paste,  10s.  from  British  possessions,  and  20*.  for  foreign.  In 
1846  the  duty  was  fixed  on  juice,  lOs.  firom  British  possessions  ;  20s.  on 
fcneign,  the  duty  on  paste  remaining  the  same  as  before,  at  which  it  still 
remains.  The  Papal  territories  and  Spain  supply  us  with  liquorice^  which 
we  export  to  the  colonies,  &c. 

Maee. — ^Tbe  duty  in  1826  was  Zs.  6dL  per  lb.  on  the  produce  of  British 
possessioas,  and  4«.  6dL  on  foreign.  In  1836  the  duty  was  reduced  to 
%s.  6dL  per  lb.  on  all  sorts,  at  which  rate  it  still  remains.  The  British 
tenitories  in  India,  Java,  and  the  Mauritius,  supply  us  with  the  principal 
part  of  the  mace  imported;  whilst  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Prussia,  are  the  oountriea  to  which  we  export  it 
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Nutmegs. — ^The  duty  from  1826  was  2«.  Bd,  per  lb.  on  the  produce  of 
British  possessions,  and  S«.  6d  on  foreign.  In  1838  the  duty  on  wild 
nutmegs  in  the  shell  was  fixed  at  Is.,  the  other  sorts  remaining  as  before. 
After  July  the  5th,  1 843,  wild  in  the  shell  3d.  per  lb.  duty.  From  August, 
1846,  duty  on  all  other  kinds  25.  6d,  per  lb.,  wild  in  the  shell  remaining  at 
3d,  The  territories  of  British  India,  Holland,  Jara,  Mauritius,  &c.,  are 
the  countries  whence  we  chiefly  import  this  article,  aud  the  United  States 
of  America,  British  North  America,  Bussia,  Germany,  &c.,  are  the 
countries  to  which  we  export  it.  The  Dutch  haye  used  their  best  endea- 
vours to  keep  the  nutmeg  trade  exclusively  to  themselves;  the  Banda 
isles  belonging  to  Holland  producing  upwards  of  650,000  IbSi  of  nutm^;* 
and  1 60,000  lbs.  of  mace  per  annum. 

OHve  OH. — The  duty,  which  previous  to  1825,  was  Is.  6d,  per  gallon, 
was  then  reduced  to  8i/.  In  1828  the  duty  on  oil  imported  in  ships  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  was  9d.  per  gallon;  in  other  ships  8d^  In  1829  the 
duty  on  oil  imported  in  ships  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was  raised  to  lOdL  In 
1834  the  duty  was  fixed  at  £10  10s.  per  tun  if  imported  in  vessels  of 
Naples  or  Sicily,  and  £8  8s.  if  imported  in  British  or  other  ships ;  and  in 
1841  reduced  to  £A  is.  imported  in  British  ships,  and  £6  6s.  in  vessels  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  In  1842  the  produce  of  British  possessions  was 
charged  a  duty  of  20s.  per  tun ;  ou  the  produce  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
imported  in  ships  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  80s.  per  tun  ;  in  British  or  other 
vesisels  40s.  per  tun.  In  1845  the  ducy  was  repealed.  We  import  chiefly 
from  Naples,  Sicily,  Malta,  Spain,  and  Tuscany;  and  export  to  the 
colonies,  &c 

Opivm. — ^Tbe  duty,  which  in  1826  was  9s.  per  lb.,  was  in  1838  reduced  to 
4s.,  and  in  1841  to  Is.,  at  which  it  still  remains.  Turkey  and  £gypt  are 
the  countries  whence  we  obtain  this  drug ;  and  Holland,  the  United  States 
of  America,  China,  British  territories  of  India,  Russia,  &c.,  are  those  to 
which  it  is  principally  exported.* 

Pepper. — The  duty,  which  was  reduced  in  1826,  from  2s.  6dL  to  Is.  on 
the  produce  of  British  possessions,  and  from  2s.  e>d.  to  Is.  2d,  and  Is.  6<6 
on  foreign,  was  fixed  at  Sd.  per  lb.  for  all  sorts,  at  which  rate  it  still  re- 
mains. Tlie  British  territories  of  India,  Java,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  supply  us  with  pepper ;  which  we  principally  export  to  Russia,  the 
Hanseatic  Towns,  Holland,  Turkey,  Austria,  Brazil,  and  British  North 
America. 

Pimento,--ln  1825  the  duty  was  reduced  from  lOd,  to  5d,  per  lb.  on  the 
produce  of  British  possessions ;  the  duty  on  foreign  being  Is.  3^.  per  lb. 
In  1836  the  duty  was  fixed  at  Sd.  on  all  sorts,  and  in  1842  at  5s.  per  cwt, 
at  which  it  still  remains.  We  are  supplied  witli  pimento  from  the  British 
West  India  Islands.  The  places  to  which  we  export  it  are  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  Prussia,  HoUand,  and  Belgium. 

QuicksUoer. — The  duty,  whidi  was  reduced  from  Is.  Sd.  per  lb.  to  6<2.  in 
1825,  by  Treasury  order,  was  fixed,  in  1832,  at  id.  per  lb.  In  1845  the 
duty  was  repealeid.  Our  supply  of  quicksilver  has  been  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  Spain,  with  a  small  import  from  Austria.  In  future  we 
may  expect  large  supplies  from  California.  We  export  principally  to 
Chili,  rem,  Mexico,  &c.,  for  mining  purposes  (for  extraction  of  silver 
by  amalgamation  process).  United  StSites  of  America,  British  territories 
of  India,  France,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Rhubarb. — ^In  1832,  the  duty  which  had  previously  been  2s.  6dL  per  lb. 
on  the  produce  of  British  possessions,  and  2s.  8dL  on  foreign,  was  raduced 
to  Is.  per  lb.  for  all  sorts;  and  in  1842  further  redu^  to  3d.  per 
lb.;  and  repealed  in  1845.    China,  British  territories  of  India,  and  Russia, 

*  In  many  of  the  snnual  returns  made  bj  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Parliament,  the 
daty  is  stated  at  9s.  long  after  the  reduction  to  4s.  had  taken  place. 
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principally  supply  us  with  rhubarb,  which  we  export  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Italiao 
States. 

Soffo, — The  duty,  which  was  74«.  8d,  per  cwt.  in  1 823,  was,  in  1 825,  reduced 
to  30<.  per  cwt.  on  pearl  sago  and  sago  powder,  and  1 55.  per  cwt.  on  common 
sago.  In  1826  the  duty  on  common  sago  was  reduced  to  5«.  per  cwt  In 
1828  the  daty  on  pearl  sago  and  sago  powder,  the  produce  of  British  pos- 
sessions, was  fixed  at  209.,  and  foreign  30<.  per  cwt.  The  duty  on 
common  sago,  British  possessions,  was  fixed  at  U.,  and  foreign  at  5s, 
per  cwt.  In  1829  the  duty  on  pearl  sago  and  sago  powder,  British 
possessions,  was  redoced  to  10«.;  foreign  15«.  per  cwt;  the  duty  on 
common  sago  remaining  the  same.  In  1833  a  duty  of  U.  on  the  produce 
of  all  countries  was  levied,  which  remained  to  1846,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  6d,  per  cwt,  at  which  it  still  remains.  The  territories  of  British  India 
supply  us  with  sago,  which  we  export  to  the  colonies. 

Saltpetre  and  Nitrate  of  Soda, — A  duty  of  6^.  per  cwt.  was  paid  from 
1826  to  1846,  when  the  duty  was  repealed.  Tue  territories  of  British 
India  famish  us  with  saltpetre ;  and  Chili  and  Peru  with  nitrate  of  soda; 
which  we  export  to  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Austria,  Russia,  &c. 

5A«2Zac.— Previous  to  1832  the  duty  was  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f  it  was 
then  reduced  to  Ss,  per  cwt  In  1842  the  duty  was  reduced  to  U.  per  cwt, 
and  in  1845  repealed.  The  British  territories  of  India  supply  us  with  this 
gum,  and  the  countries  to  which  we  export  it,  are  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
liussia,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

iSv^/mr.— The  duty  was  reduced  in  1826  from  15«.  per  cwt  for  unrefined, 
to  6<f.;  from  20«.  to  6«.  for  refined,  and  from  23#.  9d,  to  9«.  9d,  for  fiower  of 
sulphur.  The  drawback  on  sulphur  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  of 
vitriol  now  ceased.  This  drawback  amounted  in  1825  to  £118,830.  In 
1842  the  duty  was  reduced  to  StL  for  unrefined  from  British  possessions,  and 
6dl  for  foreign;  Is,  for  refined,  British  possessions,  and  2a.  for  foreign.  In 
1849,  the  duty  was  repealed.  The  rolcanic  districts  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
supply  us  with  sulphur.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  the  Sicilian  government 
having  granted  a  monopoly  of  sulphur  to  a  Frenchman,  and  the  price 
having  risen  from  £7  to  £14  per  ton,  the  importation  fell  off  one-half,  the 
manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid,  who  are  the  principal  consumers  of 
sulphur,  using  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  ^pyrites)  found  in  great 
abundance  at  WicUow,  Cornwall,  and  other  places  ui  our  own  country,  as  a 
source  of  sulphur.  Although  the  monopoly  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
trade  throvm  open  as  before,  the  importations  of  sulphur  have  not  risen  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  they  would  have  done,  had  not  the  folly  of  the  Sicilian 
government  taught  us  how  to  be  independent  of  them  for  supplies  of  this 
article. 

Wax  f  Bee*'.)— The  duty,  which  previously  to  1823  was  66«.  Sd,  per  cwt. 
on  unbleached,  and  123«.  Bd.  on  white,  was  then  reduced  to  46«.  6d,  un- 
bleached, British  possessions,  and  B6s,Cd.  foreign;  white  remaining  as 
before.  In  1828  the  duty  on  unbleached,  British  possessions,  was  reduced 
to  10*.,  foreign  remaining  at  66«.  6d,,  but  admitted  by  Treasury  order  at 
30*.;  white,  British  possessions,  20<.;  foreign,  123«.  6d,  In  1829  the  duty 
on  imbleached,  from  any  British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
was  fixed  at  10«.,  from  other  parts  30*.;  the  duty  on  white  from  any 
British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  20<;  from  other  parts  60s, 
In  1842  the  duty  was  reduced  on  unbleached,  British  possessions,  to  U.  per 
cwt;  foreign,  25.;  white,  British  possessions,  I0«. ;  foreign,  20s.  In  1845 
the  duty  was  repealed.  We  obtain  our  chief  supply  of  foreign  wax  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  £ast  Indies,  and  Hamburgh,  and  export  it  to  the 
colonies,  &c. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  rate  of  duty  above-mentioned,  a  further  sum 
of  five  per  cent.  i»  charged  on  all  articles  liable  to  Customs*  duty. 
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THE  COPTBIGHT  OE  A  PHABMACOFQSIA. 

TO  THE  mrrOB  OV  TBS  FHAXKACSDTICIL  JOVBITAI.. 

DsAit  Sib, — ^The  opinion  on  the  question  of  Pharmaoc^MBlal  copyright, 
as  recorded  in  your  last  number,  Is  perfectly  sound.     The  subject  is  a 
Qj^<aBgtio  scepius  vexcUa,  from  the  time  of  Henry  Y HI.  to  the  present  period. 
The  Tery  essence  of  the  charters  of  the  three  ancient  kingdoms  will  shew, 
that  both  the  men  and  their  recipes  were  aggregated  oSiy  tot  the  public 
good,  not  intended  to  lose  their  individual  independence  and  common-right 
diaiBCter,  but  to  be  collected  for  public  conyenience  and  again  to  be  dis- 
tributed, through  that  public  from  whence  they  were  deriyed.    The  men 
gathered  from  the  public  under  the  law  were  incorporated  into  a  college ; 
the  recipes  deri^^  from  a  thousand  sources,  from  the  same  public,  were 
ooDecled  into  a  book :  both  still  remained  individually  subservient  to  the 
public,  and  were  necessarily  indebted  to  public  criticism  and  private  ex- 
perience, for  any  gradual  advance  towanis  perfection.    When  the  Phar- 
macopoBia,  as  a  national  document,  is  pass^  through  Council,  there  la 
always  a  distinct  clause  embodied  in  tiie  order  in  Council  authorising  any 
Physician  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  altering  the  formule.    Whatever 
might  have  been  the  animus  of  the  London  College  at  the  time  I  brought 
out  my  edition  of  1838,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  although  President^ 
did  in  his  private  capacity  peruse  the  sheets  as  they  went  through  the 
press,  and  transmitted  to  me  his  written  opinion  of  my  labours.    At  an 
earlier  period  of  the  London  College,  a  former  President  threatened 
Culpepper  with  a  prosecution  for  re-printing  their  formulae.    No  doubt  he 
felt,  as  every  individual  must  feel,  that  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  position 
to  find  a  whole  bodv  ctf  educated  gentlemen  of  the  fiaculty,  systematicaUy 
arrayed  against  hmi  as  an  offender.     Any  profit  by  book  speculatioa  • 
would  be  a  poor  ^vo  for  such  an  invidious  task.    A  higher  principle 
could  alone  sustain  a  man  in  so  unequal  a  conflict.    Let  us  see  then  what 
Culpepper  said  to  the  President,  and  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  our  own  time 
for  any  man  of  equal  sense,  wit,  courage,  and  uncompromising  inde- 
pendence in  the  service  of  the   public.     '^Your  copyright!"   quoth 
Culpepper,  **  what  senseless  impudence  1    As  if  a  fading  old  beau,  beg- 
garly, and  not  over  dean,  should  deck  himself  bravely  in  Monmoutii 
Street,  borrowing  a  tawdry  coat  at  one  shop,  a  figured-waistcoat,  points 
and  hose  at  another,  his  breeches,  shirt,  and  ruffles  at  a  third,  snatching 
up  here  and  there,  siUcs,  kerchiefs,  shoes,  gold  buckles,  and  other  finery, 
and  having  completed  his  dress  with  the  requisite  externals  of  foreign 
and  home  manufacture,  should  whisk  up  a  gold-headed  cane,  coax  a 
barber  to  dress  a  bag-wig  for  his  cajmt  aemi-mortuym  ;  and  upon   the 
strength  of  two  pennyworth  of  scent,  of  Bucklersbury,  the  only  thing  he 
cares  to  pay  for,  should  strut  down  the  Mall  with  ail  the  pride  of  a  pea- 
cock, threatening  to  lay  by  the  heels  any  and  everybody,  who  shouU 
doubt  that  the  suit  is  verily  and  indeed  his  own,  although  the  articles  may 
have  been  so  long  on  town,  that  some  who  meet  him  can  recognize  their 
dingy  gold  lace  df  old  fashion,  and  give  their  history  through  generations  of 
backs  on  which  they  have  sat  by  no  better  tenure."    I  quote  fix>m  memoiy 
and  from  Culpepper's  preface  to  his  folio  work  on  Pharmacy.     Pace 
taMtomm  virontm^  with  a  hig^  respect  for  the  majority,  and  with  good 
wishes  to  all,  I  think  anything  that  I  have  ever  said  is  vapid  and  submissive 
in  comparison  with  this  bit  of  pungent  truth.    You  will  only  do  me  justioe 
by  thus  allowing  me  to  notice  that  I  am  not  the  first  transcriber  of  a 
Pharmacopcsia,  nor  the  first  to  assert  the  common-right  character  of  its 
materials.    The  question  has  been  noticed  a  hundred  times  throughout 
three  centuries,  nor  did  the  London  College  ever  dare  to  go  beyond  tlireats, 
either  with  Nicholas  Culpepper,  Grent.,  or  with 

•  Your  humble  servant, 

GbO.  £^KBDw  CiHXIBB. 

!    32,  spring  Garden*,  March  10, 1851. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Druggist  (WoWerhampton.)— ro2a<ti!e  Tmctureof  Sulphwr,  London  and 
Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  1765^ — ^Take  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  six  ounces; 
sal  ammoniac,  one  pound ;  quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  halt  Slake  the  lime, 
and  grind  it  first  with  the  sulphur  and  afterwards  with  the  sal  ammoniac,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time ;  then  distil  the  mixture  in  a  retort,  with  a  fire 
gradually  increased. 

A  Member  (Worcester.) — Wright 8  Pearl  Ointment — SeevoL  iii^  p.  115. 

A  Member  (Plymouth.) — We  believe  Brazil  wood  and  alum  are  used  for 
staining  ivory  red. 

FT,  1^.  F,-^Aqua  LaetuceB,^-The  Paris  Codex  orders  the  following  ;— 
Fresh  lettuces,  bruised,  lOlbs. ;  water,  20Ibs.;  distil  lOlbs.  It  is  sometimes 
made  by  dissolving  the  extract  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  watpr. 

Omega  (Malmsbury.) — Ilarticultural  Ink. — Chloride  of  platinum,  five 
grains  (misprinted  five  drachms  in  a  former  notice)  ;  distilled  water,  one 
ounce ;  dissolve. — See  vol.  ix.,  p.  280. 

Mr,  Winter  (Salford.) — Mr.  Winter  was  answered  by  post,  and  the  letter 
was  returned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

Pharmacon  (Leeds.) — Extraetum  Scana  Liqmdum, — ^A  formula  will  be 
found  in  the  new  London  Pharmacopceia. 

Pharmaceutist, — We  have  not  observed  the  turbid  appearance  alluded  to* 
but  think'probably  filtration  would  remove  it. 

A  Member  (Bolton)  wishes  a  formula  for  "  Washing  Liquor."  Does  ha 
mean  for  linen,  sheep,  or  what  7 

A.  P,  S,  (Kidderminster.)— The  communication  and  enclosure  have  been 
received. 

Mr.  Parsons  inquires  why  we  decline  to  give  an  Apprentice  instructions 
for  making  gunpowder  ? — Because  we  decline  the  responsibility  of  encou- 
raging him  to  blow  up  his  master's  premises.  The  question  has  no  relation 
to  Pharmacy. 

A  Registered  ApprenUce, — (L)  Noad's  Lectures  on  Electricity. — (2.)  No. 

Several  correspondents  wish  to  know  when  the  remaining  portion  of  Dr. 
Pereira's  Materia  Medica  will  be  ready  for  delireiy  ? — We  are  nnable  to 
answer  the  question. 

Alpha, — (1.)  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  mechanically  mixed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, not  chemically  combined. —  (2.)  The  term  atom  is  a  figure  of 
speech  used  to  represent  an  equivalent :  there  are  simple  and  compound 
atoms. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Bolton.) — All  the  questions  may  be  answered 
by  ^reference  to  any  elementary  work  on  Chemistry,  such  as  Fownes's 
Manual  of  Chemistry. 

Anti'Slavery^ — The  subject  has  been  discussed  in  this  Journal  (see 
Tol.  yL,  p.  246),  and  we  hare  nothing  to  add. 

TF.  £.  L.  (Cheltenham.) — A  Chemist  is  not  liable  to  a  penalty  for  going 
out  to  perform  the 'minor  operations  in  surgery;  but  he  is  liable  to  a 
coroner's  inquest — ^verdict,  manslaughter — in  case  of  accident  arising  from 
his  undertaking  that  for  '^-hich  he  is  not  qualified. 

B.  S,  P,f  S»  C, — The  quantitative  determination  of  sugar  in  urine  is 
effected  by  fermentation. — See  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry. 

•/.  B. — (1.)  Yellow  bark  yields  from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  quina. — (2.) 
The  microscope  is  the  best  test  for  Bermuda  arrow-root.— (3.)  What  is 
called  Socotrine  aloes  should  be  used  in  the  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
(4.)  Yes. — (5.)  One  is  a  c<irbonate,  the  other  chiefly  a  caustic  alkalL 

Instruciious  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  tho  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  JBloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Enrroa  (to  the  care  of  Mr.  Churchill). 
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THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION.— CHEMISTRY  &  PHARMACY. 

In  the  completion  of  so  extensive  and  complicated  an  undertakinflr 
88  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  delays  and 
disappointments  have  occurred,  and  that  arrangements  which  ought 
to  have  been  completed  by  the  first  of  April  are  still,  at  the  time  we 
are  going  to  press,  nearly  a  month  afterwards,  in  an  unfinished  state. 
We  have  not  nad  an  opportunity  of  inspectmg  all  the  articles  sent  for 
exhibition  in  the  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  department,  many  of 
which,  especially  the  foreign  specimens,  at  the  time  we  are  writrng, 
are  not  yet  arranged.  In  the  JBritish  Chemical  section,  there  is  no 
cause  for  disappointment.  On  the  contrary,  our  expectations  are,  in 
some  respects,  more  than  realized. 

The  display  of  crystallized  substances  is  remarkably  striking,  and 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  non-professional,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional, visitors.  The  most  prominent  s^cimens  consist  of  sulphates  of 
iron  and  copper,  red  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  alum,  sulphur, 
chromates  of  potash,  acetate  of  lead,  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  RocheUe 
salts,  stannate,  carbonate  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  muriate  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  the  salts  of  morphiai 
strychnia,  &c.  Some  of  these  specimens  are  remarkable  for  tiieir 
rize  and  the  massive  proportions  of  the  crystals,  others  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  crystallization,  their  apparent 
purity,  or  their  brillancy  of  colour. 

But  there  are  many  other  specimens  which,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  possess  more  interest  than  those  which  at  first  attract  the  notice 
of  the  visitor.  For  example,  a  series  of  preparations,  the  products  of 
sea-weed  and  kelp,  showing  iodine  in  various  degrees  of  |)urity,  and 
its  salts  in  their  several  crystalline  forms.  Similar  series  of  pre- 
parations of  iron,  of  mercury,  borax,  antimony,  alum,  camphor,  &c. 
We  observed  very  fine  specimens  of  benzoic  acid,  phosphorus,  nitrate 
of  uranium,  silicate  of  potash,  chromate  of  potash,  chromic  acid, 
emetic  tartar  in  beautiful  characteristic  crystals,  a  series  of  valerianates^ 
chloride  of  barium,  acetate  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  cantharidin,  aloin, 
bebeerine,  cafi*ein,  kreatine,  kreatmine,  urea,  uric  acid,  hippurio 
acid,  &c. 

There  is  no  indication  of  any  preconcerted  arrangement  among  the 
manufacturers  to  furnish  a  classified  collection  of  all  the  salts  and  other 
compounds  used  in  medicine,  the  arts,  and  manufactures.  We  find 
many  multiples  of  some  articles,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  each 
manufacturer  has  emulated  his  neighbours  in  furnishing  the  specimens 
his  laboratory  was  best  calculated  to  produce,  and  this  competition  in 
excellence  has  led  to  a  satisfactory  and  creditable  result. 

In  the  Materia  Medica  department,  the  most  striking  feature  is  an 
extremely  interesting  collection  of  cinchona  barks,  arranged  and 
identified  according  to  the  most  recent  and  authentic  information. 
There  is  also  a  choice  collection  of  dried  medicinal  plants  in  a  sur- 
prising state  of  preservation.  The  London  Druggists*  contribution 
vox*,  z.  2  p 
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contains  some  interesting  specimens,  but  is  limited  in  extent,  and 
much  less  complete  than  was  originally  contemplated. 

Of  Pharmaoeutical  preparations,  strictly  so  called,  there  is  not 
much  attempt  at  display ;  a  few  tinctures,  extracts,  syrups,  prepared 
juices,  concentrated  infusions,  and  essential  oils,  are  the  principal 
objects  which  we  observed. 

A  few  quack  medicines  have  obtained  admittance,  contained  in 
bottles  and  wrappers,  with  the  name  of  the  inyentor,  and  the  yirtaes 
of  the  nostrum  outside — ^a  kind  of  adyertisement  which  does  not  add 
to  the  credit  of  the  exhibition.  There  is  also  an  article  called  "crys- 
tallized pyreticks,  or  artificial  vital  electric  salts,"  mysteriously  dis- 
plajred  by  the  side  of  a  specimen  of  microscopic  crystals,  stated  to 
be  identical  with  it  and  obtained  from  human  nesh.  We  suspect  the 
aalt  is  ammonio-phosphate  of  soda,  admitted  by  some  oversight,  under 
a  fictitious  name. 

We  cannot  pretend,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  flive  more  than  a 
very  cursory  sketch  of  the  ^;eneral  nature  of  the  ejudbition,  pointing 
out  some  of  its  most  interestmg  features,  with  two  or  three  exoeptionil 
cases,  in  which  the  object  of  the  exhibition  has  been  perverted. 

In  this  imperfect  notice,  we  purposely  omit  to  mention  the  names 
of  any  of  the  exhibitors.  Our  remarks  only  apply  to  the  British  part 
of  the  exhibition,  and  even  here,  in  the  contusion  necessarily  existing 
during  the  arrangement  of  the  articles,  some  of  whick^had  not  been 
uncovered,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  parties. 

A  valuable  collection  of  specimens,  some  of  which  are  very  curioua, 
bave  been  sent  from  India ;  but  not  havine  had  an  opportunity  of 
oxamining  this  part  of  the  collection,  we  defer  the  notice  of  these  and 
other  colonial  and  foreign  productions  until  next  month,  when  we 
intend  to  ^ve  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  Chemical  andPharmaoeu* 
tical  products  generally. 


THE  TENTH  AKNIVEESAR Y  OF  THE  PHAKMACEUTIC AL 

SOCIETY. 

Amoko  the  numerous  visitors  who  will,  dunnc  the  present  month, 
be  attracted  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Great  Exhibition,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may  be 
mduded.  To  those  who  entertain  this  intention,  we  suggest  the 
advantage  of  endeavouring  to  regulate  the  time  so  as  to  i^te  their 
▼isit  subservient  to  another  object.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
tiie  Preddent's  Ccmversazione  on  the  previous  evening. 

We  shall  not  anticipate  the  Report  of  t^e  Council,  by  discussing  the 
several  topics  likely  to  be  brougnt  before  the  Meeting  in  reference  to 
tiie  state  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  and  the  progress  of  Pharma- 
oeutical improvement  in  this  countir ;  but  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  progressive  advancement  of  British  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
and  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  union  of  the  enlare  body,  would 
embrace  every  available  opportunity  of  meeting  their  brethren  on 
occasions  of  this  kind.  It  wul  be  competent  for  any  Member  present 
to  ofier  his  opinion  on  subjects  arising  out  of  the  Annual  Report,  with 
such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  desnrable. 
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THE  ABSENIC  BILL. 

This  Bill,  haying  passed  the  first  and  second  readings  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  as  mtroduced  into  Committee  on  the  15  th  of  April, 
proform&y  with  the  intimation,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  that  it  would  be  reprinted  with  some 
yerbal  corrections,  and  again  brought  before  the  House  in  its  amended 
state  prior  to  the  third  reading. 

The  alteration  required  is  m  the  second  clause,  which  is  obscurely 
worded,  and  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  following: 

U.  No  person  shall  sell  less  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  Arsenic  at  any 
one  time  to  any  person  who  is  unknown  to  the  person  selling  such 
Arsenic,  unless  the  sale  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  who  is 
known  to  the  person  selling  the  Arsenic,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  is 
known,  and  who  signs  his  name,  together  with  his  place  of  abode,  to  such 
entries,  before  the  ddiyery  of  the  Arsenic  to  the  purchaser;  and  no  person 
•hall  sdl  less  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  Arsenic  at  any  one  time  to  any 
person  other  than  a  mide  person  of  full  age. 

HL  No  personshall scJl  any  Arsenic,  unless  the  same  be,  before  the  sale 
thereof  aioed  with  soot  or  indigo,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  soot 
or  half  an  oonee  of  indigo  at  the  least  to  one  pound  of  the  Arsenic,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  aqy  greater  or  less  quantity:  provided  always,  that 
whm  such  Arsenic  ib  stated  by  the  purchaser  to  be  required,  not  for  use 
in  agriculture,  but  for  some  other  purpose  for  which  such  admixture 
would,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  purchaser,  render  it  unfit, 
such  Arsenic  may  be  sold  without  such  admixture,  in  a  quantity  of  not 
less  than  Xea  pounds  at  any  one  time. 

An  alteration  is  abo  desurable  in  the  third  (now  the  fourth)  clause, 
which  permits  the  wholesale  purchaser  to  buy  arsenic  in  quantities 
of  KOT  £188  THAN  100  Jbs,  wxiGHT ;  the  efiect  of  which  proyision 
would  be  to  oUige  many  persons  to  purchase  several  times  the  quantity 
they  require. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH  UNDER 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  contemplation  to  appoint,  in 
yarious  districts,  officers  of  health  or  medical  inspectors,  a  kind  of 
^  preyentiye  service  "  against  epidemics.  The  proposition  on  the  face 
of  it  is  a  rationiJ  one.  Public  attention  has  of  late  been  increasingly 
directed  to  sanitary  regulations ;  and  the  value  of  judicious  professional 
assistance,  medical  and  chemical,  in  regard  to  the  reforms  to  be 
carried  out,  and  the  precautions  to  be  adopted,  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  such  functionaries,  is 
a  matter  requiring  serious  consideration,  and  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  Board  of  Hcfdth  has  arrived,  is  embodied  in  a  document  recently 
published,  contuning  thirty  clauses,  in  which  the  said  duties  are 
defined  with  microscopic  precision.  No  person  acquainted  with  the 
style  and  policy  of  lur.  Chadwick,  could  entertain  any  doubt  as  to 
the  paternity  of  the  efiusion.  He  has  made  the  place,  it  now  remains 
for  him,  like  Frankenstein,  to  make  a  man  to  fill  it. 
^  The  **  model  officer  of  health,*^  is  to  be  a  medical  practitioner,  expe- 
rienced in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of  epidemics,  and  all 
contagious  diseases.    He  must  be  a  chemist,  expert  in  analysing  food, 
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water,  and  otiier  agents  capable  of  influencinff  health.    He  must  be 
speciallj  sldlled  in  yentilation,  drainagei  and  cleanBing,  the  water 
supply,  and  medical  jurisprudence.    He  must  possess  the  *'  pen  of  a 
ready  writer  ;^^  the  power  of  accumulating,  arranging,  and  J^jAnUtitig 
facts,  and  manufacturing  reports.     His  duties  are  ubiquitous  and 
interminable.    He  is  to  ^ye  instructions  for  the  remoyal  or  preyention 
of  causes  of  disease,  and  m  certain  cases  to  assist  in  their  treatment  at 
cure.    He  must  be  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  cases  of  feyer  and 
other  contagious  disorders.    Like  a  yulture,  he  must  hoyer  about  in 
search  of  dead  bodies,  and  when  he  has  found  one  ^if  contagion  be 
suspected)  he  must  ascertain  by  house  to  house  visitation  or  otherwise, 
whether  any  of  the  neighbours  ^^haye  died  or  are  affected;^'  in  other 
words,  he  must  spread  a  panic  in  the  neighbourhood.    He  is  to  give 
instructions,  take  measures,  carrjr   out    mvestigations,  maintain  a 
constant  communication  with  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  report 
progress,  enforce  vaccination,  inspect  crowded  dwellings,  order  the 
removal  of  bodies  and  summon  the  coroner  in  case  of  nee^  give  direc- 
tions respecting  the  sort  of  coffin  to  be  used,  the  time  and  mode  of 
burial,  tne  application  of  disinfectants,  the  purification  of  drains,  and 
numerous  otner  matters  and  things  too  tedious  to  be  mentioned.    In 
his  inspection  of  factories  and  schools,  he  must  take  notes  of  a  mat 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  give  instructions  on  as  many  subjects, 
and  where  disease  exists,  he  must  examine  every  comer  of  the  house, 
and  ask  innumerable  questions.    Drains  and  cesspools,  slaughter- 
houses, ponds,  ditches,  and  canals,  are  to  be  under  his  superintendence, 
and  he  is  especially  to  watch  over  courts,  alleys,  and  small  tenements, 
by  night  and  by  day,  and  perform  all  duties  imposed  on  him  by  any 
bye-laws  of  the  local  Board  of  Health.    He  is  to  keep  a  diary  and 
register,  and  to  make  a  report  quarterly,  or  oflener  if  required, 
respecting  sickness  and  death,  or  any  other  matters  relating  thereto. 
Even  "  the  emission  of  anyoffensive  or  noxious  smell  *'  is  to  m  reported 
to  the  Local  Board  of  Health!     He  shall  also  '* prepare  annually  a 
printed  report  and  tabular  return  of  the  ascertained  sickness  as  well 
as  mortality  of  the  district  for  the  year  *'  (with  a  complicated  series 
of  statistical  particulars)  copies  of  which  are  to  be  furnished  to  the 
General  Board  of  Health  and  other  official  authorities. 

The  above  is  a  condensed  and  consequently  an  imperfect  statement 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  '*  model  officer  of  health.*'  We 
are  not  informed  how  many  of  these  officers  are  to  be  appointed  for  the 
entire  kingdom,  or  what  is  to  be  the  amount  of  their  saliaries:  neither 
does  the  document  before  us  state  the  salaries  of  the  *^  inspectors  of 
nuisances, "  and  other  functionaries  who  are  to  perform  the  subordi- 
nate duties.  But  the  entire  project  is  recommended  as  ^*a  great 
pecuniary  economy,^'  under  the  fallacious  notion  that  it  will  prove  a 
panacea  for  "  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  laudable  and  useful  an  under- 
taking as  sanitary  reform  should  be  thrown  into  ridicule  hj  visionary 
speculations  of  this  description,  by  means  of  which  practicable  pro- 
posals are  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  real  object  frustrated.  On 
this  account  the  late  Act  for  the  prevention  of  intramural  interment  is 
at  the  present  time  a  dead  letter,  the  machinery  being  so  complicated 
and  unwieldy,  that  it  will  be  the  work  of  many  years  to  set  it  in 
motion,  while  tiie  abuses  which  it  was  intended  to  remove  continiie 
unabated. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETmG, 
Wednemiay,  April  9th,  1851, 

MB.  mCBf  PSXSIDBNT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 
Thb  following  donations  to  the  Society's  Museum  were  announced  :« 

Specimen  of  genuine  Bear's  Grease,  taken  from  a  grislj  bear  that  died 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  fVom  Dr.  Pereira. 

Specimen  of  Tonca  Beans,  fh>m  Messrs.  Merry  and  Son,  Fenchurch 
Street. 

A  Mass  of  native  Asbestos,  and  a  series  of  Specimens  illustrating  the 
manufacture  of  Animal  Ciiarooal,  with  its  prtMlucts,  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Parker,  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  F.  Parker,  of  Grayel  Lane. 

Some  specimens  were  also  placed  on  the  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Parker, 
who  is  a  student  in  the  Laboratory,  to  illustrate  the  Botany  of  the  Com- 
mercial Sennas.  A  branch  of  the  tree  being  drawn  on  paper  from  a  bota- 
nical work,  the  leares,  fruit,  kc,  selected  from  specimens  of  senna,  were 
stuck  on  the  paper  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  dried  botanical 
specimen.    Different  species  of  senna,  and  the  argel  were  thus  prepared. 

Seeds  of  Lecythia  Zabucajo  from  Guiana,  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury. 

The  following  notice  of  these  seeds  appeared  in  Hooker's  Jaurmai  of 
Botany,  Jan.  1849  :  — 

ZABUCAJO, 

A  nsW  ESCULENT  NUT,  BBCENTLT  ZMPOBTED. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  may  be  seen  some  nuts  or  seeds 
under  the  name  of  Zabucajo.  They  were  brought  to  us  a  few  days  ago, 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Purdie  (lately  engaged  on  a  botanical  mission  to  New 
Granada,  now  in  charge  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Trinidad)  from  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  them  at  the  fruiterers' 
shops  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  learned  that  they  were  already  rather 
extensively  imported  from  Para  to  Glasgow,  and  much  used  at  table  with 
the  dessert.  In  size  and  shape,  the  s^ds  are  not  much  unlike  the  so-called 
Brazil-nuts  (seeds  of  BerthoUtia  exetba)  they  are  equally  covered  ty  a 
hard  coat,  but  are  more  irregular,  and  are  longitudinally  ftirrowed.  This 
led  to  a  comparison  with  the  fruits  of  aUied  plants  in  the  museum,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  seeds  belonged  to  a  species  of  Lecythis,  and  all 
doubts  were  removed  on  referring  to  Aublet,  and  finding  the  identical 
species  described  as  Lecytkia  Zabucajo.  It  is  there  remarked  that  the  seeds 
are  much  eaten  by  the  colonists  in  French  Guiana,  being  sweet  and 
delicate,  and  considered  preferable  to  the  almonds  of  Europe,  an  opinion 
in  which  we  are  quite  disposed  to  agree.  On  account  of  the  excellency  of 
the  seeds,  the  French  Government,  much  to  their  credit,  introduced  tho 
cultivation  of  this  tree  into  the  Mauritius,  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  in 
1761,  Aublet  tells  us  the  plants  were  then  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  our  colonies,  and  for  the  British  West  Indian  islands 
in  particular,  if  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  useful  plants,  suited 
to  the  respective  dimates,  were,  in  like  manner,  encouraged  by  the  British 
Government. 

The  entire  frtdt  in  question,  is,  like  all  the  LKyOddett,  highly  curious ; 
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it  is  six  inches  and  more  long,  and  about  four  wide,  of  a  thick  and  woody 
teztore,  opening  at  the  top  like  a  box,  with  a  transrerse  lid,  from  the  upper 
side  of  which  lid,  a  woody  column  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of 
the  fruit,  and  around  this  column  the  large  seeds  are  arranged.  Tiiis  and 
other  species  of  ^e  genus  are  called  in  French  Guiana  MarmUe  (porringer) 
de  airwe,  partly  because  the  monkeys  have  the  good  taste  to  show  a  fond- 
ness for  the  kernels,  and  partly  from  the  use  made  by  the  negroes  of  the 
emptied  capsules  (the  lid  being  remoTed)  wherewith  to  entrap  these  wily 
animals.  The  mouth,  it  will  be  obserred,  of  the  capsule,  is  narrower  than 
the  inside;  this  being  filled  with  sugar,  and  laid  in  a  place  frequented  by 
monkeys,  they  grasp  the  sugar,  and  by  this  means  enlarge  the  paw  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  extricate  it,  while  their  greediness  forbids  the  opening  of 
the  paw  and  loss  of  the  sugar.  The  heavy  fruit  of  the  Zabueajo  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  animal,  who  is  pursued  and  taken  in  this  monkey-trap. 

The  following  communications  were  made  :— 

ON  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  IRON: 

A  NSW  SKMEPTAf.  AOBNT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greenish  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  pre- 
paration of  iron,  which  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  me- 
dical profession  by  Dr.  Routh,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical 
Society  in  January  last.  He  was  induced  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  Pharma42eutical  Society  as  the  preparation  tdluded  to  was  pre- 
scribed by  several  medical  men,  and  it  appeared  the  method  of  pre- 
paring it  was  not  generally  known.  The  process  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Routh :  Ad<^as  much  phosphate  of  iron  to  solution  of  metaphos- 
phoric  acid  as  the  latter,  in  a  boning  state,  will  take  up,  and  allow  it 
to  cool.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  of  a  semi-transparent  greenish 
or  slaty  hue.  It  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  so  as  to  acquire  a 
pilular  consistence,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  liquorice  powder  so  as  to 
give  it  thb  consistence  at  once.  It  is  soluble  m  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, and  is  free  from  any  disagreeable  or  inky  taste. 

Mb.  Grbbnibh  had  also  prepared  a  syrup  of  this  salt,  which  con- 
tained five  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  drachm  of  syrup. 


ON  THE  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  GUACO. 

BT  P.  I*.  SDCMOBIW,  BSQ. 

At  a  time  when  cholera  has  been  committing  great  ravages 
throughout  our  West  India  Colonies,  I  beg  to  bring  under  the  more 
g^eral  notice  of  the  profession  a  remedy  which  has  been  effectually 
tried  and  found  useful  in  several  quarters.  The  '*  Bijuco  de  Guaco/' 
the  Mikania  Guaco^  a  creeping  plant,  native  of  Souui  America,  but 
now  naturalized  among  the  ioitilles,  has  lon^  been  held  in  repute  as 
an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  snakes ;  its  medical  properties  have  not» 
however,  hitherto  been  fully  described.  There  are  several  species  of 
Eupatorium  closely  allied  to  this  guaco,  and  many  varieties  of  the 
Mixania,  so  that  among  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  it  is  difiicult  to  identify 
the  true  medicinal  guaco,  or  that  which  is  here  specifically  recom- 
mended. 

The  leaves  of  the  best  sort  are  stated  to  be  heart-shaped,  from  four 
to  six  inches  long,  by  two  or  three  broad,  the  edges  sfightly  curved 
and  a  little  notched,  of  a  fine  dark  green  on  one  side  and  of  a  light 
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purple  changing  colonr  on  the  other.  The  leaves  and  stem  are  pubes- 
cent, and  have  a  yery  bitter  pungent  taste.  There  are  two  principal 
kind^,  (^inguished  bj  the  nowers,  those  of  the  one  being  pafe  yeUoir 
and  the  other  white.    The  former  is  preferred. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Henrj  Yendrjes  delivered  a  lectore  before  the 
Jamaica  Fhysicu  Society^  on  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  was  first 
introduced  mto  use  for  its  medical  properties  by  Don  Andres  Diaz, 
of  Havana,  and  Dr.  Chabert,  of  that  city,  described  its  curative  pro* 
perties  in  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Diario  de  la  HabaneL.  In  a  pamfuilet 
published  by  Don  Andres  Diaz  he  say^— 

"  The  preventive  virtue  of  the  guaco  against  all  poisons  is  undeniable.  My 
own  estate  having  been  visited  by  that  awftil  scourge  (the  cholera)  on  the 
sixth  day  I  found  that  twenlnr-eight  of  my  people  had  died,  and  that 
twenty-two  were  in  the  hospital,  all  in  the  last  stage  of  chdera.  Seeing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  treatment  recommended  by  our  medical  &culty, 
oorpec^kle  were  dying  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  attacked  by  the  malady, 
it  stenck  me  that  by  adc^ting  the  proposed  remedy  I  might  have  a  chance  of 
saving  many  of  my  feUow-creatores.  I  determined  on  trying  it ;  I  picked 
out  three  of  the  worst  cases,  and  from  the  first  dose  which  I  gave  them  I 
began  to  observe  its  efficacy  in  producing  the  necessary  reaction.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  gave  the  guaco  to  the  sick,  I  caused  the  healthy  also  to 
take  it,  so  that  the  malady  soon  ceased." 

The  author  then  gives  a  few  statistical  returns,  which  prove  authen- 
tically that  out  of  400  persons  who  were  attacked  with  cholera,  on  font 
plantations  surrounding  his  own,  and  on  which  the  guaco  was  used  at 
nis  recommendation,  only  twenty-five  died,  several  of  these  from  the 
remedy  having  been  i^yplied  too  late. 

Three  modes  of  admmistering  it  have  been  reconmiended : — 

First,  Gdnbined  with  sulphuric  acid,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — To  one  ounce  of  the  boiled  mucilage  add  four  ounces^ 
sulphuric  ether,  put  into  a  well-corked  bottle.  Incise  for  three  or 
four  hours  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  mucilage  is  prepared  by 
triturating  in  a  mortar  two  ounces  each  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the 
phmt,  and  boiling  for  one  hour  in  a  pint  of  water,  straining  the  residue 
through  a  doth,  and  expressing  well  the  juice  with  the  fingers.  The 
mucilage  is  to  be  used  cold  when  combined  with  the  sulphuric  ether. 

Sec(mdly  as  a  ptisan^  prepared  the  same  way  as  common  tea,  by 
itiftifmg  1  oz.  of  the  leaves  and  stem  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  or  by 
boiling  the  same  quantities,  if  a  strong  decoction  be  required.  The 
l^ves  and  stem  should  be  triturated  before  boiling  or  innision. 

Thirdly  as  an  elixir,  prepared  in  the  foUowmg  manner :— Into 
four  gallons  of  strong  proof  rum  (17°  if  possible),  put  three  pounds 
of  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  well  triturated  in  a  mortar,  and 
after  twenty-four  hoturs  infusion,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  When  the 
quantity  has  been  reduced  one-half,  an  equal  proportion  of  spirits 
may  be  added.  It  must  be  used  as  strong  as  possible,  or  it  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon  for  use  internally,  but  may  answer  for  baths.  Li 
case  of  the  best  sorts  beinff  obtained,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  when  l£e  latter  cannot  be  procured,  and  sucoess- 
fauj  in  many  other  cases,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a  powerM  tonic.  In- 
deed the  valuable  properties  it  possesses,  like  those  of  the  Cedron  are 
comparatively  little  known. 

The  genus  Mikania  was  established  by  Willdenow,  and  the  celebrated 
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Mutia,  of  Santa-Fe,  first  made  known  its  medical  woperties  as  an  an- 
tidote agiunst  the  bite  of  certain  serpents.  Humboldt  and  M.  Bom- 
plandt  have  confirmed  tiie  powerM  rirtues  of  the  plant. 

The  whole  plant  exhales  a  strong  penetrating  and  nauseous  odour. 
The  bruised  leaves  are  ap]^lied  exteriorly  to  wounds.  M.  Mutis  was 
desirous  of  ascertaining  if  moculation  with  the  guaco  would  render  a 
person  obnoxious  to  the  bite  of  serpents  for  a  lengthened  period,  but 
was  preyented  firom  completing  his  experiments  by  the  renisal  of  the 
Grand  Court  of  Justice  at  Santa-Fe  to  allow  him  to  make  them  on 
criminals  condemned  to  death.  The  negroes  who  wish  to  protect 
themselves  against  snake  bites  take  the  foUowing  preAtntions : — Thej 
make' two  incisions  on  the  feet,  two  on  the  hands,  and  one  on  each  side 
of  the  chest.  They  express  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  suaco,  which 
ihej  pour  on  the  incisions,  as  if  inoculating.  Before  the  operation 
they  make  the  patient  drink  two  spoonfuu  of  the  juice,  and  ihey 
recommend  his  doing  the  same  five  or  six  times  a  month,  to  continue 
the  virtues ;-— one  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  is  usually  carried  about  the 
person,  and  the  odour  is  said  to  have  a  stupifying  effect  on  the 
reptiles. — AUberfs  New  Elements  of  TherapetUicSy  p.  500. 

5,  Barge  Yard,  City,  April  8,  1851. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
UPON  THE  FORMATION  AND  GROWTH  OF  CRYSTALS. 

BT  MB.  WM.  COPHET. 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  not  contemplated  to  indicate  or  explain 
the  methods  by  which  these  substances  are  prepared  upon  the  large 
scale,  but  to  ofier  to  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  student  some 
suggestions,  whereby,  when  the  subject  of  crystallography  comes 
under  his  notice,  he  mav  be  enabled  to  prepare  for  himself  we  great 
majority  of  those  salts  whose  forms  he  is  called  upon  to  understand. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place,  to  introauce  the  subject  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  modem  mode  of  classifying  these  bodies. 

Crystalline  forms  are  collected  into  six  groups  or  systems. 

These  are  comprehended  by  two  classes.  To  the  first  belong  all 
those  whose  axes  are  of  equal  length,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  oUier ; 
to  the  second,  those,  the  axes  of  which  are  of  imequal  length,  and  are 
not  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Class  1.  The  Equiaxed, — Contains  one  system  only,  the  Cubical  or 
Regular,  and  to  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  chemical  and  phar^ 
maceutical  salts  belong.  Common  salt,  alum,  and  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
all  the  metalspartake  of  the  forms  of  this  system. 

Class  2.  The  Unequiaxed. — Here  are  included  the  remaining  five 
groups,  which  are  not  improperly  subdivided  into  a  the  dimetric,  and 
i  the  trimetric. 

To  the  dimetric  belonff  the  second  system,  or  the  square  prismatie, 
which  calomel,  percyanide  of  mercury,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
serve  to  illustrate;  and  the  third  or  rhombohidric,  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  calcareous  spar. 

The  tnmetric  contains  the  fourth  or  right  prismatic,  of  which  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  citric  acid  are  modified 
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examples.  The  oblique  pnBinatic  well  aiiown  in  sulpliate  of  soda, 
binoxalate  of  potash,  and  tartaric  add;  and,  lastly,  the  doubly  oblique 
prismatic,  which  will  be  easily  remembered  from  its  containing,  among 
others,  sulphate  of  copper  and  quadrozalate  of  potash. 

The  first  point  of  miportance  in  the  production  of  well-formed 
crystals,  is  to  ascertain  tbe  most  suitable  degree  of  saturation  of  the 
solution. 

The  proportions  usually  auoted  in  books,  although  frequently  ap- 
proximative, are  not  generally  the  best.  Moreover,  these  proportions 
must  of  necessi^  vary  with  the  temperature.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
completely  saturated  solution  is  not  the  most  eligible,  for,  upon  the 
slightest  reduction  of  temperature,  a  considerable  quantity  of  small 
crystfds  are  deposited,  whde  fr^m  a  solution  somewnat  more  ^ute, 
fewer,  larger,  isolated,  and  more  perfectiy-formed  crystals  are  generally 
obtained.  A  littie  practice  will  soon  enable  us  to  define  the  most 
suitable  conditions  in  this  respect. 

In  cases  where  the  substance  to  be  crystallized  has  to  be  eliminated, 
as  the  crystallizable  alkaloids,  vegetable  acids,  &c.,  the  density  or 
specific  gravity  becomes  the  only  test  by  which  to  ascertain  the  proper 
degree  of  concentration.  But  here,  again,  we  do  not  always  succeed ; 
for,  although  we  may  have  found  that  very  fine  crystals  were  obtained 
on  an  occasion  when  the  solution  had  an  ascertained  density,  yet, 
unless  the  apartment  into  which  it  was  set  aside  shall  always  have 
pretty^  nearly  the  same  temperature,  the  crystals  will  not  be  satis- 
factorily produced. 

So  that,  having  ascertained,  in  the  one  case,  the  best  proportion  of 
a  saline  substance  for  solution  in  water,  supposing  that  to  be  the 
menstruum,  and  the  most  suitable  density  in  tne  other,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  place  where  both  are  set  aside,  shall  have  a  temperature 
subject  only  to  a  trifling  variation.  Underground  places  answer  very 
well,  in  many  instances ;  but  in  others,  it  is  better  that  the  temperature 
be  a  little  hisher,  since  it  is  found  that  if  they  be  crystallized  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  the  average,  they  are  apt,  at  a  higher  one,  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  their  water,  to  become  fluia,  or  to  crack. 

These  conditions  being  determined,  and  a  number  of  crystals 
obtained,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  insuring  their 
subsequent  symmetrical  growth.  This  may  be  effected  in  three  ways, 
either  by  adding,  at  stated  intervals,  additional  quantities  of  the  salt 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  itself;  by  adding  to  the 
solution  a  fluid  capable  of  uniting  with  the  menstrutmi,  but  in  which 
the  salt  is  insoluble ;  or,  by  an  appropriate  evaporation,  t.  e,,  by  re- 
ducing the  solution  a  given  weight,  and  returning  the  crystals  when  it 
has  simcientiy  cooled,  or  by  a  continuously  spontaneous  evaporation, 
in  a  warm  atmosphere,  as  in  the  cases  of  protonitrate  (nitrate  of  the 
sub-oxide)  of  mercury,  and  sulphate  of  manganese. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  arrangements  which  affect  the  position 
of  the  crystals.  For  prisms  (right  or  oblique)  a  flat-bottomed, 
smootii,  shallow  dish  will  be  found  tiie  most  suitable ;  for  octahe<]^n8 
a  cylindrical  vessel,  into  which  is  suspended  a  piece  of  borse-but  or 
gut  (to  be  had  at  the  fishing-tackle  warehouses,  and  known  in  the 
trade  as  ^^  silk-worm  gut.**) 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  solution  is  set  aside  for  (sav) 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  tiien  removed  fix^m  the  vessel,  and  firam  tne 
gut,  in  tiie  one  case,  are  removed  all  the  octahedra,  excepting  those 
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more  perfectly  formed,  together  with  the  whole  of  thoee  which  may 
haye  attached  themselves  to  the  bottom  of  the  yessd. 

The  prisms  in  the  other  case,  whidi  form  upon  the  fiat  bottom  of 
the  yessel,  are  in  Hke  manner  examined — the  more  perfect  selected, 
the  remainder  removed.  The  respectiye  Hquors  are  then  retained ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  one  are  ammged  the  prisms,  while  in  the  other 
the  gut  is  resuspended. 

iOter  another  interval  they  are  again  similarly  examined,  small 
imperfect  crystals  removed,  which,  £rom  the  beginning,  are  to  be 
preserved,  the  poution  of  the  prisms  reversed,  and  both— returned  to 
their  respective  liquors— aeain  set  aside. 

This  removal  of  the  smul  crystals  is  repeated  daily,  so  long  as  any 
continue  to  be  deposited,  since,  by  their  growth,  they  would  weaken 
the  solution. 

When  the  prisms  and  octahedrons  have  ceased  to  increase,  and 
none,  or  scarcely  any  are  deposited  at  the  bottom,  &c.,  the  liquor  may 
be  removed  to  a  cooler  place— the  lower  part  of  the  building  for 
instance — ^which,  in  consequence  of  the  temperature  being  more 
constant,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  suitable  for  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  the  crystals. 

When  the  Uquor  is  at  length  so  &r  reduced  in  strength  that  no 
further  depositions  are  made,  and  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  elected 
crystals  is  observable,  the  accumulated  small  crystals  are  redissolved 
by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  added  to  the  mother-liquor  as 
before  explained.  These  being  exhausted,  the  crystals  may  be  in- 
creased at  pleasure,  by  preparing  from  a  highly  concentrated  solution 
a  quantity  of  the  same  compound,  to  be  ad^^  gradually  as  before. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  in  consequence  of  the  liq|uor  becoming 
denser  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  strata,  and  their  consequent 
more  rapid  growth  in  the  former,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  regulate 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  in  the  manner  referred  to,  but  to  reverse 
theposition  of  the  crystals  themselves  almost  daily. 

Tne  gut,  therefore,  which  has  hitherto  pierced  the  octahedra,  must 
be  cut  off  as  closely  as  possible,  and  attached  externally  by  a  noose, 
which  will  facilitate  its  removal  and  attachment. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  when  a  crystal  is  suspended,  it  should 
be  so  arranged  that  two  of  the  opposite  planes  may  be  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  that  it  is  found  expedient,  for  the  purpose  ca  perfecting 
the  termini  of  the  larger  prisms,  that  they  should  be  suspended 
vertically. 

Several  crystals  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Copney,  which  he  had 
grown  in  the  manner  described  in  his  paper,  .^jnong  them  were 
some  perfect  octahedra  of  chrome  alum  and  common  alum,  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  The  octahedron  of  chrome  alum  weighed  7}  ounces, 
and  the  edges  of  the  crystal  were  2^  inches  In  len^.  The  octa- 
hedron of  common  alum  weighed  6^  ounces,  and  the  edges  were  2|« 
inches  in  length.  There  was  also  a  beautifiil  crystal,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  of  common  white  alum,  over  which  were  depositions  of  a 
mixture  of  common  alum  and  chrome  alum,  in  such  proportions  as  to 

give  the  crystal  a  beautiful  pink,  or  slightly  amethystine  colour. 
Itill  larger  than  these,  however,  was  one  of  chrome  alum,  containing 
a  little  common  alum,  the  weight  of  which  was  nine  ounces,  and  the 
length  of  the  edges  2|-inches. 
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Besides  these  cr^rstals,  there  were  some  of  tmnsnallj  large  size,  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  of  citric  acid. 

The  whole  of  these  crystals  excited  much  admiration,  and  the 
author  of  the  paper,  a  late  pupil  in  the  Society's  school,  was  com- 
plimented for  the  sloll  he  had  manifested  in  proancing  such  beauti^ 
preparations  from  the  small  quantities  of  ingredients  he  had  to  operate 
upon.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  crystals  of  citric  acid,  which  weight 
nearly  an  ounce,  were  obtained  from  a  pint  and  a  half  of  lemon  juice^. 

GLACIAL  ACJEnO  ACID. 

Mr.  Redwood  laid  before  the  meeting  a  specimen  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  prepared  by  the  process  giyen  in  the  new  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
He  stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few  obsenrations  on  this  pro- 
cess with  the  yiew  of  modifying  an  opinion  he  had  expressed  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  (see  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  February  last,  p.  390). 
He  had  not  then  tried  the  process,  but  had  concluded  that  tne  pro- 
duct would  be  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  process  had  since  been  tried  in  the  laboratory,  one  of  the  students, 
Mr.  Groyes,  hayine  made  some  experiments  with  the  yiew  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  process,  when  strictly  followed,  would  yield 
pure  acetic  acid,  and  the  result  had  tendea  to  modify  considerably 
the  opinion  which  he  (Mr.  R)  had  preyiously  entertamed.  With  a 
few  triflinff  modifications,  the  process  fulfilled  all  that  was  desired, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  better  than  any  other 
that  had  been  published.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  specimen  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  on  the  table  was  obtained  by  one  distillation,  as  directed  in 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  without  any  subsequent  purification,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  best  and  purest  specimens  he  had  seen.  The  modi- 
fications which  Mr.  Groyes  had  sug^sted  and  had  found  to  be  im- 
proyements,  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  large  U  shaped  tube,  instead  of 
a  retort  or  flask,  for  decomposing  the  acetate  of  lead  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  the  introduction  of  broken  pieces  of  punuce- 
itone  mixed  with  the  acetate  to  preyentthe  latter  firom  running  into  a 
mass  and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  gas  as  the  decomposition 
proceeded.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  generated,  acKKird- 
ing  to  the  instructions  of  tiie  Pharmacopoeia,  was  insufficient  for  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  so  that  none  of  this  gas 
was  left  free  to  pass  oyer  with  the  distilled  product  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  process.  

BELL  FOR  REGULATING  THE  SALE  OF  ARSENIC. 

A  COPT  of  the  Bill  before  Parliament  for  regulating  the  sale  of 
arsenic  was  read,  with  the  yiew  of  ascertaininff  the  opinions  of  the 
Members  present  as  to  its  probable  ^ects.  A  fayourable  opinion 
was  generally  expressed  with  reference  to  it. 

The  President,  in  adjourning  the  meeting,  stated  that  that  termi- 
nated the  eyening  meetings  for  we  season.  He  thanked  the  Members 
and  Visitors  for  their  attendance,  and  for  the  interest  they  had 
manifested  in  the  proceedings.  It  would  afibrd  him  much  gratification 
on  retiring  from  office,  to  feel  that  the  meetings  had  neyer  been 
better  attended  and  supported  than  during  the  period  of  his  Pre- 
sidency. 
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ON  SOME  PRBPABATI0N8  IN 
THE  NEW  LONDON  PHABMACOPCEIA. 

BT  XB.  iriLLIAX  BASTIGK. 

To  many  the  perusal  of  the  new  edition  of  the  FhannacopoBia  will  pro- 
duce a  feding  m  disappointmeDt,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  axur 
n^eat  novelties  and  changes,  such  as  are  usually  looked  for  and  presented. 
The  College  of  Physicians  are  not  responsible  for  this  uninteresting  coo* 
dition  of  their  new  Pharmaoopoeid, ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  cod-liyer 
oil  and  chloroform.  Pharmacy  daring  the  last  fourteen  years  has  not  pro- 
duced any  of  those  remarkable  and  potent  therapeutic  agents  whidi  haTe 
a  strong  and  oftentimes  an  undeniable  daim  to  be  introduced  therein.  In 
the  edition  ckT  1836  hydrocyanic  add,  creosote,  quinine,  and  other  alkaloids 
were  for  the  first  time  to  be  inserted*,  hence  the  great  interest  and  curioutj 
that  were  attached  to  its  appearance. 

Neyerthdess  there  are  in  the  new  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
tome  alterations,  additions,  and  omissions,  which,  although  not  of  great 
importance,  it  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon. 

In  making  these  comments  I  shall  not  follow  any  predse  order  $  but 
take  the  subjects  of  them  as  they  recur  to  the  memory. 

Tinctura  quinse  composita  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  new  Pliarma- 
copcsia  ;  the  formula  for  its  preparation  is  so  absurd  and  contradictory  as 
to  induce  the  belief  that  the  authorities  must  have  devised  it  without  any 
probationary  trials.  The  quantity  of  disulphate  of  quinine  ordered  for 
each  drachm  of  tincture  of  orange-peel  is  one  grain,  which  is  doubtless 
the  quantity  the  College  authorities  wished  to  be  dissolved  therein ;  but 
they  forgot  to  inquire  respecting  the  degree  of  solubility  of  this  salt  in 
proof  spirit,  or  they  would  have  disoovered  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
dissolve  one  moiety  of  a  grain  in  the  above  quantity  of  the  tincture.  This 
evil  might  have  been  remedied  by  converting  the  disulphate  into  the  sul- 
phate ci  quinine,  a  salt  which  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  water  than  the  former.  But  even  this  alteration  in  the  formula  would 
not  have  rendered  it  an  eligible  and  economical  mode  of  administering 
quinine,  in  consequence  of  the  tannin  of  the  orange-peel  predpitating  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  quinine  which  would  be  wasted  by  filtering  the 
tincture. 

But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  College  does  not  seem  confident  of 
the  correctness  and  completeness  of  its  formula,  for  it  directs  the  disul- 
phate of  quinine  to  be  digested  in  the  tincture  for  seven  days,  or  until  it  is 
dissolved,  and  then  to  be  filtered.  In  reference  to  these  dilutions,  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  salt  of  quinine  will  dissolve  in  seven  hours,  or  more 
probably  seven  minutes,  or  not  at  all ;  and  that  if  it  dissolves,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  filter  the  tincture.  It  may  be  also  observed,  without  being 
deemed  hypercritical,  that  the  College  have  given  the  same  superfluous 
directions  with  the  formula  for  tinctura  iodinii  co.,  for  it  is  manifest,  that 
if  the  iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  pure,  as  the  Pharmaoopcda 
directs  they  should  be,  they  will  dissolve  perfectly  in  the  rectified  spirits, 
oonsequently  the  filtration  is  unnecessary.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
tinctures,  it  may  not  be  irrdevant  to  inquire  what  is  the  pretence  or 
justification  for  having  two  difiisrent  formulae  for  tincture  of  lobdia,  when 
it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  both  alcohol  and  ether  are  proper  and  effl- 
dent  solvents  of  the  active  principle  of  lobelia  infiata. 

Iodide  of  iron  has  been  displaced  in  tiie  new  Pharmacopoeia  by  a  good 
formula  for  syrupus  ferri  iodidi,  which  seems  to  answer  every  purpose  for 
which  this  salt  can  be  administered.  This  syrup  contains  four  grains  of 
iodine  in  the  drachm,  or  five  and  a  half  grains  of  iodide  of  iron,  when  pre- 
pared according  to  this  finrmula,  ther^re  is  somewhat  stronger  tnsm 
that  usually  found  in  commerce. 

The  formula  for  preparing  ferri  carbonas  cum  saochaio  is  open  to 
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eonsidenible  oljection,  because  lafflcient  precaations  are  not  reoommended 
to  be  attended  to  to  ensure  this  compound  fh>m  being  pardallj  per- 
oxidized.  In  the  first  place,  the  formula  should  direct,  which  it  does  not» 
that  the  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  of  soda  and  iron  should  be  mixed  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  for  the  carbonate  of  iron  to 
subside.  Secondly,  it  should  adrise  that  the  precipitate  should  be  wdi 
washed  with  distilled  water,  which  has  been  recently  boiled;  for  if  this 
expedient  be  not  adopted,  the  ftee  oxygen  in  the  water  will  peroxidize  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  iron  in  every  successive  washing. 

The  College  have  wisely  discarded  the  formnla  for  ferri  potassio-tartraa 
contained  in  the  edition  of  1836,  from  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
supplied  one,  which,  although  still  liable  to  criticism,  is  more  worthy  of  the 
advanced  stage  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  than  the  former.  The 
imperfections  of  this  formula  are  twofold,  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron 
ordered  to  be  employed  is  in  unnecessary  excess  in  proportion  to  the  bitar* 
trate  of  potash,  for,  as  I  have  previously  shown  in  the  Pluurmaoeutical 
Journal*,  the  proportions  should  be  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  to 
nearly  two  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  whereas  the  College  has  direct^ 
to  be  used,  four  parts  to  two.  If  the  waste  of  the  iron  salt  were  the  only 
objection  to  these  proportions,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  notice,  but  there 
is  a  more  serious  one  to  the  employment  of  an  excess  of  iron  peroxide^ 
viz.,  that  in  subjecting  to  continued  heat  the  solution  of  bitartrate  of 
potash,  to  ascertain  that  it  will  not  dissolve  more  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
potassio-tartrate  of  iron  formed  therein  is  rendered  liable  to  decomposition* 
Furthermore,  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  peroxide  should  be  added 
by  degrees  to  the  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  instead  of  a  sufficient  and 
Imown  quantity  at  once  to  saturate  it,  which,  in  a  much  greater  degree^ 
endangers  the  formation  of  a  perfect  salt  than  the  oljection  above  cited* 

In  the  note  to  this  formula,  the  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  how  to 
test  the  result  obtained  by  it,  are  Uie  following  words:  <*Quod  si  cum 
potassi  cale&ctus  fuerit,  e  granis  100  demittit  ferri  sesquioxidi  grana 
circlter  34."  I  will  remark  in  reference  to  this  criterion  of  the  quality  of 
the  above  salt,  with  due  deference  to  the  authorities  that  devised  it,  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  introduce  about  34  per  cent  of  peroxide  of  iron 
into  this  salt,  consequently  it  is  equally  impossible  to  precipitate  about 
that  quantity  by  potash  from  it.  The  real  quantity  found  in  it  will  be 
about  30  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  novel  features  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  the  introduction  of  formulas  for  what  are  termed  inspissated  infusions 
of  bark,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Battley's  liquor  cinchonse.  The  College  must 
have  acquired  a  magic  influence  over  Mr.  Battley  to  have  induced  him  at 
last  to  have  confided  to  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  his  valuable  and 
mysteriously  secret  process  for  preparing  these  liquors.  The  only  regret 
connected  with  this  revelation,  is,  that  he  did  not  extend  it  to  his  liquor 
opii  sedativus,  or  if  he  has  done  so,  tliat  the  College  has  not  conferred  so 
precious  a  boon  on  the  Pharmaceutist  of  this  country,  by  publishing  the 
formula  for  its  preparation,  as  from  its  extensive  use  and  its  high  prices 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  substitute  cheap,  though  perhaps,  equally 
efficient  imitations  of  it.  The  profession  have  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
valuable  preparation,  therefore  it  does  not  become  a  pharmaceutist  to 
doubt  openly  the  wisdom  of  its  decision;  but  nevertheless,  I  cannot  refiraia 
from  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  a  formula  for  liquor 
opii  sedativus,  would  be  a  retrograde  movement  in  pharmacy  and  medicine, 
when  there,  are  so  many  certain  and  elegant  compounds  of  morphia  at  com* 
maud.  The  same  obs^ation  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  new  formulsa 
for  inspissated  infusions  of  bark,  for  here  the  science  of  Pharmacy  has 

Vol  X.,  page  441. 
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plBoed  at  tiie  disposal  of  medidne  the  salts  of  qoiniDe  in  great  effldfflwy 
and  variety. 

These  formula  have  been  constracted  upon  the  assnmption  first  pn>» 
mnlgated  and  adopted  by  Bir.  Battley,  that  specific  grarity  is  a  tmer 
criterion  of  imiformity  of  strength  as  regards  an  infusion,  than  that  of 
obtaining  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  from  a  given  weight  of  the  substance 
infiised,  hence  the  College  have  directed  tiiat  their  infusions  shall  be  of  the 
apecific  gravity,  1«S00.  I  believe  this  astumption  to  be  a  fallacious  one, 
and  only  partly  true  as  regards  the  physical  diaracteristics  of  an  infusi<m» 
but  totally  false  with  refSerenoe  to  its  chemical  constitution,  whidi  is  the 
most  important  point  to  be  considered  in  such  preparations. 

K  the  specific  gravity  test  were  a  true  one,  it  ought  to  be  and  oonld  he 
applied  to  nearly  all  the  fluid  preparations  of  the  Pharmaoopana,  and 
especially  to  tmctures,  of  which  it  is  certainly  at  least  of  as  much  im* 
portanoe  that  they  should  be  of  uniform  strength  as  inspissated  infiiaioDS. 

It  appears  tiiat  the  College  compilers  of  tiie  PhannaoopGoa  have  no 
standard  to  guide  them  as  to  what  artides  of  the  Materia  Medica,  or  what 
preparations  are  to  be  admitted  in  or  r^ected  from  the  FharmacopcBia;  in 
&ct  it  seems,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  a  matter  of  caprice,  or  at  least  the 
medical  mind  at  large  does  not  seem  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  Were 
it  otherwise  it  woidd  be  diflScult  to  aoooimt  for  the  omission  of  such 
remedial  agents  as  oxide  of  silver,  dtrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  &C.,  and 
for  admission  of  such  as  tinctura  limonum,  liquor  arsenid  chloridi, 
liquor  ammoniae  dtratis,  &c. 

There  is  one  reason  in  particular  why  such  a  compound'as  dtrate  of  iron  ! 

and  quinine  should  be  introduced  when  its  use  has  become  so  extensive,  ' 

•which  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  this  salt.    This  [reason  is  thatl]^  | 

the  College  giving  a  formula  for  its  preparation,  the  best  measure  haia 
been  adopted  to  ensure  an  uniform  compound.  At  present  every  manu- 
fJBCturer  makes  such  a  mixture  of  dtrate  of  iron  and  dtrate  of  quinine  as 
he  conceives  best  dther  for  his  own  purpose  or  that  of  the  prescriber. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  oxide  of  silver,  which  oug^t  to  have  had  a 
place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  its  general  employment  by  the  pro- 
fession, because  oxide  of  silver  can  mean  nothing  but  a  compound  of  one 
atom  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of  silver,  and  also  because  the  method  of  its 
preparation  is  a  matter  of  indiffierenoe  so  long  as  a  pure  result  is  obtained. 

The  College  seems,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Pbarmaoopiosa,  to  have  re- 
cognized this  rule  of  guidance,  although  not  so  fully  as  could  have  been 
deured.  i 

Upon  the  whole  the  new  edition  of  the  Pharmaooposia  is  undoubtedly 
an  improvement  on  the  last  For,  although  there  is  nothing  to  daxzk 
the  imagination  in  the  shape  of  alteration  or  improvement,  there  are 
several  new  and  valuable  features  in  it  which  unfetter  the  Pharmaceutist,  | 

and  have  a  tendency  to  promote  Pharmaoeutical  progress;  as  for  example^ 
placing  nearly  all  the  chemical  compounds,  when  the  names  of  such  com- 
pounds import  their  constitution,  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica,  and 
giving  only  directions  to  test  their  purity  and  strength.  In  this  latter 
respect  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  information  conveyed  is  not 
more  full  and  explidt. 

Doubtless,  the  Pharmacopoua'will  bear  greater  evidence  of  care  and 
skill  in  its  compilation  when  the  CoUege  shaU  not  consider  it  infra  d^ni- 
tate  to  call  to  its  councils  the  experience  and  practical  sdence  of  the  pro- 
fessed Pharmaceutist,  whose  daily  observation  and  undivided  attention 
e^ves  him  many  advantages  over  the  theorist,  however  gifted.  Till  that 
time  arrives  Pharmacy  will  ever  be  in  advance  of  the  PharmaoopGeia. 
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BT  PBOV.  O.  BUOHOFF. 

Thb  opiiiioiis  of  Batka  on  the  origin  of  senna  (Ffaarmacentical  Jonrnal, 
Tol.  ix.,  p.  25)  are  declared  by  Bischoff  to  be  founded  in  error.  Batka 
states  that  the  terma  from  Aiexandria  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  leares 
of  three  species  of  cassia,  namelj,  C.  anguaUfi^ia,  VahL,  C  acuUfdia,  Del^ 
and  C  chovakLj  GoUad.,  with  the  leaTes  of  Q^oncAicm  Arghel  But  Bischofl^ 
in  his  repeated  examinations,  found  only  leaves,  leafstalks,  and  figments 
of  the  ix)d8  of  two  species,  Tiz.,  C  acuHfoHa  and  C.  cbovata,  with  the 
leaves  of  ArgheL  He  further  statra  the  reasons  why  he  considers  Batka's 
opinions  to  be  erroneous,  and  shows,  that  C.  angtuipfoHuy  which,  according 
to  Batka,  also  yields  Mecca  and  East  India  senna^feaves,  is  not  identical 
with  the  C.  kaiceohta,  ForskaL 

The  identity  of  C.  kmceohta,  Forsk.  with  C,  Uguatrtna,  is  also  disproved,  as 
well  as  the  statement  of  Batka,  that  Nees  has  represented  small  glands  on 
the  Cassia  kmeeoUUa,  Nect,  in  die  collection  at  Dusseldorf^  or  raUier,  that 
he  has  represented  as  such,  two  hairy  stipules  *'  at  the  bases  of  the  two 
sides  of  tiie  petiole,"  for  Nees  expressly  says,  in  the  diagnosis  of  this 
flpedes,  ''petiolis  eglandulosis." 

That  the  C.  kuu^oiata,  Necc^  is  the  same  as  C.  acutifoUa,  Belile,  is  quite 
oonect.  Nees  was,  therefore,  perfectiy  right,  when  he  added  to  the  latter 
spedes  (represented  on  Tab.  345  of  the  Dusseldorf  collection)  the  C  Senna 
var,  a.  Linn,  as  synonymous,  because  it  does  actually  belong  to  it;  but  he 
was  wrong  in  mistaking  another  species  (Tab.  346)  found  by  Ehrenberg 
and  Hemperich  in  Arabia  Felix,  for  C.  acutifoUOf  Del.,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  distinguished.  It  belongs  to  another  species,  which  Bischoff  calls  C 
medicinaHs.  There  are,  however,  different  varieties  of  it  met  with  ;  two 
indigenous  to  Arabia  Felix,  are  the  mother-plants  of  the  common  and 
narrow  senna  of  Mecca,  whUst  the  third,  whidi  is  cultivated  in  the  East 
Indies,  furnishes  the  various  sorts  of  East  India  senna. 

The  identity  of  C  Senna,  L.,  with  C,  obooata,  CoUad.,  is  also  denied  by 
the  author,  the  latter  species  corresponding  only  with  the  var,  fi  linn. 
Equally  incorrect  is  the  observation,  that "  all  more  ftill  grown  leaves  of 
C.  obciatOy  Goliad.,  are  at  the  top  blunt  (pbtiuaid)  and  retuse  (retiud),  and 
the  younger  ones  more  ovate  (subovaia^  obovaki).  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  assertion,  tiiat  '*  the  dark-green  pods,  which,  together  with  the 
leaves  of  C,  abooata,  are  found  in  various  sorts  of  commercial  senna,  but 
axe  frequently  met  witht  as  a  separate  sort  of  the  so-called  FolHctdi  senna 
have,  when  "ripe,  a  reniform  contracted  shape,  and  when  unripe,  a  more 
bottle-gourd  rounded  form,'*  for  not  only  the  unripe  fruits,  but  also  the 
ripe  ones,  are  not  unfrequentiy  more  or  less  deformed  one-seeded  or  few- 
seeded,  and  contracted  between  the  seeds,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
always  flattened  or  oompmsed  laterally,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  com- 
pared to  a  bottle  gourd.  These  firuits,  moreover,  are  not  dark-green,  but 
of  a  brownish-grey  colour,  and  brownish-red  in  the  middle ;  they  are, 
moreover,  recognised  by  the  longitudinal  row  of  small  rounded  lobules, 
which  occupy  the  central  1^  of  both  flat  sides, 

The  plant  flrom  which  the  small  fidty  leaflets  come,  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  senna  from  Mecca,  has  been  considered  by  Batka  as  a  new 
spedes,  whidi  he  calls  C.  tomentoaa.  But  this  denomination  has  already 
been  given  to  another  LinnsBan  species,  and  the  plant  itself  is  merely 
C.  SMnperi  SteudaL  The  author  has  seen  specimens  of  it  frcmi  AraUa 
Felbc,  and  from  the  northern  coasts  of  Abyssinia. 

In  the  senna  of  Tripoli  the  author  has  found  no  other  leaves  but  those 
of  C,  acuHfoHa,  Nect.,  and  onlv  small  proportions  of  the  leaves  of  C. 
9bovata,  CoUad.;  the  presence  of  a  thhrd  sort  of  leaves.  Senna  angustifolia, 
has  never  been  noticed  by  anyone  except  by  Bstka;  and  an  adimxture  of 
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these  leayes  is  not  probaUe,  sinoe  the  Cauia  menlioned  bj  him  as  Seima 
angugUfoliOy  does  not  grow  in  those  countries  from  whence  TVtpo^i  tmna  im 
imported  (Tiz.,  Kubia,  Cordofieuiy  and  Sennaar),  but  in  Arabia  Felix.  The 
admixture  of  leaves,  and  still  more  so  of  the  fruits  of  Tathrogia  AppoHnea 
De  C^  in  this  sort  of  senna,  has  been  firequently  noticed  before  by  manj 
druggists* 

Senna  angus&fdia  is  also,  according  to  Batka,  the  mother-plant  of  the 
senna-leaves  of  Tinnerdley,  but  there  are  only  a  subrariety  of  the  East 
India  senna,  and  according  to  the  author,  a  variety  of  his  C  mtdicmahM. 
This  variety  has  probably  been  cultivated  from  seeds  imported  from 
Arabia  into  the  East  Indies,  either  in  the  usual  way  with  the  senna-leaves 
from  Mecca,  or  directly  by  Hindu  merchants. 

The  division  of  the  Genus  Cassia  proposed  by  Batka,  is  considered  by 
the  author  to  be  inadvisable,  and  the  generic  dkaracters  to  be  incorrect. 
He  prefers  to  adhere  for  tiie  present  to  the  division  introduced  by  De 
OftndoUe  (Prodhmi.),  or  to  that  proposed  by  Ph.  Yogel  in  groups  and 
Bubordinate  groups. 

Tlie  author  goes  on  to  speak  more  exclusively  of  those  species  of  Cassia 
which  yield  senna-leaves,  and  gives  a  minute  description  of  them  {BoU 
Zeitung,  1850). 

Cassia  Obovata,  Colladon.  Leaves  4-7-paired  pinnate;  petiole  without 
glands;  leaflets  obovate  and  oblong-obovate,  mucronate,  on  the  underside 
or  on  both  sides  downy  fh)m  apprised  hairs;  stipules  persistent ;  racemes 
axillary,  generally  longer  than  the  supporting  leaf;  pods  oblong,  sickle- 
shaped,  curved,  furnished  on  both  sides  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  lobular 
appendages.  Synon.  Cassia  Senna  /3  Linn.  Spec,  plant  p.  539.  C.  Senna 
Fers.  Synops.  i  p.  457.  C.  obovata^  Collad.  Hist.  <L  Casses  p.  92.  tab.  15, 
fig.  A.  Bisch.  in  Bot,  Zeitungj  1850.  (fium  icon  foUolorum,  fruct  et  semin,')^ 
Senna  obovata,  Batka. 
To  this  species  belong  the  following  varieties: 

a.  genuina:  leaflets  at  the  point  either  rounded  and  blunt,  or  more  rarely 
with  a  short  point:  the  racemes  longer  than  the  supportins  leaf;  pods 
moderately  sickle-shaped.  Swum.  Cassia  Senna  (S^n^  de  ia  ThebaXde) 
Nectoux  Voy,  dans  la  haute^  Ea,  p.  19,  tab.  1  C  obovata^  Collad.  Hist  de* 
CasseSf  p.  92,  as  regards  the  diagnosis  (after  Hayne).  De  Cand.  Prttdr^ 
sysL  naL  ii  p.  492.  Hayne  Artneigew^  ix.  tab.  42.  C.  obovata  a.  genuina 
Bisch.  Med,  Pharm.  Bot  p.  14. 

/3.  obtusata:  the  pinnules  at  the  point  truncated  blunt,  or  slightly  retuset 
the  racemes  longer  than  the  supporting  leaf;  tiie  pods  moderate^  sickle- 
shaped.  Synon.  Cassia  Senna  Jacq.  Echg*  PL  Bar,  n.  87,  tab.  87.  Lam. 
iUustr.  tab.  332,  fig.  2,  a.  b.  d.y  C.  obovata  Collad.  Hist  d,  Casses  tab. 
15,  fig  A.  (excluding  the  diagnosis  and  several  synonyms  (after  Hayne). 
C  obtusata  Hayne,  Arzneigew,  ix.  tab.  43.  C.  obtusa^  Roxb|>(after  Wight  et 
Arnott,  Prodr.  Fhr,  Penms,  Ind,  Orient  i.  p.  288,  and  Wight  Herbar,  n» 
655).     C  obovata  b  obtusata  Bisch.  Med,  Pharm.  Bot  p.  14. 

y.  platycarpa:  the  pinnules  rounded,  blunt  or  retuse;  the  racemes  as 
long  or  snorter  than  the  supporting  1^;  the  pods  broader  than  in  var  a 
and  B,  slightly  curved,  with  slightly  projecting  appendages  at  the  sides. 

Of  these  varieties  the  chief  form,  a,  and  the  variety,  /3,  are  found  in 
Arabia  Felix  and  PetrsBa,  in  Upper  Egypt  (near  byene),  in  Nubia, 
Bongola,  Sennaar,  Cordofui,  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  Abu-Zabel,  near  Cairo,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  variety,  y^  grows 
in  Senegambia.  The  flowering  season  is  firom  October  to  January.  The 
plant  is  probably  annual.  The  leaflets  of  a  and  p  with  the  stfdks  and 
fragments  of  pcxLs  are  seldom  met  with  in  commerce  alone  as  Aleppo 
senna.  They  generaUy  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  senna  of  Alex- 
andria, a  smaller  one  of  senna  of  Tripotis,  and  axe  rarely  mixed  with  the 
senna  of  Mecca.  The  leaves  of  the  variety,  y,  have  been  imported  into 
]S*rance  as  senna  from  SenegaL 
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Cassia  Sohimfsri,  SteudeL — ^Leaves  6-9-paired,  piniiAte ;  petioles 
without  glands ;  leaflets  oval,  oyate-oblong,  rounded  blunt  or  retuse,  Tery 
shortly  mucronate,  covered  on  both  sides  with  erect  hairs,  shortly  felted 
and  ciliated:  stipules  persistent ;  racemes  axillary,  shorter- than  the  sup* 
porting  leaf ;  pods  oblong,  sickle-shaped,  curred  almost  uniform,  felted 
with  short  hairs  and  ciliated  with  thick  short  hairs,  on  both  sides  without 
appendages.  Synon.  Cassia  pvbescenst  Rob.  Brown  (in  App.  to  Salt.  Vo^: 
to  Abyssin.),  nee  Jacq.,  nee  Ruiz,  et  Par.  (Compare  Xheod.  Vogel  m 
Linnaa,  xy.,  p.  71.)  C.  cana,  Wender  (in  lAnnaa,  ^*'P*  ^^)'  °^  Nees, 
nee  Schrank.  C,  obtusata,  Steud.  et  Hochstett  (^in  W.  Schimp.,  PkaU 
Exsicc,  Arab.  Foiic,,  n.  780)  non  Hayne.  C  Sc/umperi,  Steud.,  Herb,  et 
NomencL  BoL  (1840),  Bisch.  in  Bot.  Zeit,  1850  (cum  icon.  /oUol.  frvet  et 
semin.)  Senna  tomentoaa,  Batka.  This  Tariety  grows  in  Arabia  Felix,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Abyssinia. 

Cassia  LENxnYA.— Leaves  4 — 6-paired,  pmnate;  petiole  without  glands ; 
leaflets  ovate,  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  mucronate,  pubewent  on 
both  sides;  stipules  persistent;  racemes  axillary,  longer  than  the  sup- 
porting leaf ;  pods  oval  or  oblong,  obliquely  truncated,  scarcely  curved  as 
a  sickle,  on  both  sides  without  appendages. 

Synon.  Cassia  senna^  a.  Linn.,  Spec,  Plant ,  p.' 539.  C.  orienialis,  Fers., 
Synopsy  i-,  p.  457  (exclus.  synon.  Forsk.,  et  glandula  petidtman).  C.  lenitiva, 
Bisch.  (in  bot.  Zeit.,  1850,  cum  icon,  foliol.  firuct.  et  semin).  Senna 
acudfcUoy  Batka. 

With  regard  to  the  pinnules,  the  following  varieties  of  this  species  may 
be  distinguished. 

a.  obtiuifciUa ;  pinnules  oval  or  almost  ovate,  blunt,  or  more  rarely 
rounded  at  the  point,  with  a  mucro.  Sjnon.  Cassia  lanceolata,  Nectoux, 
Voy.  dans  la  haute  Eg.,  p.  19,  tab.  2.  Hayne,  Arzneigew,  ix.,  tab.  41. 
Fr.  Nees  in  the  Dussddorf  collection,  tab.  345.  Theod.  Vogel,  Smops. 
gen.  Cass.,  p.  36.  Bisch,  Med.  Pkarm.  Bot.,  p.  13.  CoUad.,  Hist  d.  Casses, 
p.  93,  excL  synon.  DeL  (after  Vogel).  C.  ovata  Merat  et  Do  Lens  (aitet 
Dierbach  in  Geig.  Handb.  d.  Pharm.,  ii.  1127). 

fi.  acutifolia  :  pinnules  ovate-oblong  or  ovate  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
gradually  terminating  in  the  mucro.  Synon.  Cassia  acutifolia,  Delile, 
Mim.  sur  CEg.  ill,  p,  316;  Fhr  d'Eg.,  p.  219,  tab.  27,  flg.  1  (exclus.  synon. 
Nect).  Hayne,  Arzneigew,  ix.,  tab.  40  (exclus.  synon.  Forsk).  Theod. 
Yogei,  Synops.  Gen.  Cass.  p.  36  (exclus.  omnib.  synon.  except.  Haynei). 
C.  lanceolata,  CoUad.,  Hist  de.  Casses,  p.  93,  ex  parte  De  Cand.,  Prodr.  ii, 
p.  492  non  Forsk). 

Both  varieties  appear  mostly  to  grow  together  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the 
vaUeys  of  the  desert  to  the  south  and  east  of  Syene,  and  farther. southward 
in  Nubia  and  Cordofan.  The  pennules,  partly  mixed  with  stalks  and 
fhigments  of  pods,  constitute  by  themselves,  or  with  a  few  leaves  of  C. 
cbovata,  the  senna  of  Tripoli  ^ey  are  also  contained  in  large  proportion, 
among  the  Alexandrian  senna  leaves,  and  in  small  quantities  among  those 
from  Mecca.  The  pods  by  themselves  are  sold  as  a  second  sort  of  senna  pods. 

Cassia  Medicinalis. — ^Leaves  5 — ^9-paired,  pinnate  ;  petioles  without 
glands;  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  pubescent  on  the  under 
surface  from  appressed  hairs;  stipules  persistent;  racemes  axillary,  about 
as  long  as  the  supporting  leaf ;  pods  elongated,  oblong,  slightly  curved  as 
a  sickle,  on  both  sides  without  appendages. 

Synon.  C.  nudkinalis,  Bisch  in  Bot  Zeit,  1850)  cum  icon.  folioL  fruct  et 
semin).    Senna  angustifdia,  Batka  (exelus.  synon.  Vahl). 

This  species  contains  three  varieties: — 

a.  aenuina  ;  the  pinnules  5 — 7-paired,  shorter,  somewhat  acute,  ovate, 
mostly  thick  (as  in  the  following  variety)  and  in  the  dry  state  somewhat 
coriaceous.    Synon.  Cassia  lanc^iiata,  auctor.  plur.  (non  Forsk).    C  medica 
Forsk.,  Fhr.  Veg.  Arab.,  p.  cxi  ? 
TOL.  z.  2a 
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fi  Mt^ietma  ;  piniralM  5 — ^7-paired,  larger,  mostly  more  aeate, 
and  mate  membranoas.  A  TarietT  by  cultiTation.  Synon.  GMtia  fancvo* 
ftuo,  Boyle,  Hhut  of  BoL  of  tkt  Himal.  McmU,  p.  186  and  201,  tab.  37. 
Wi^t»  Herbar.  Pm.  N.  6Mr(iioiiFonk).  C.  dbn^oia,  Lemain  Liaaa* 
oourt  (after  Boyle,  L  c.) 

y  EkrenbergU ;  pinniilet,  7 — 9  paired,  elongated,  or  linear-lanceolale, 
aemnlnate ;  poda  longer  than  in  the  preceding  form.  The  irhole  idant  si 
more  robust,  and  appears  to  hare  grown  in  ft  better  soU.  Synon.  Gocna 
UmoeoUUa,  Ehrenb.  et  Hemperich.  herbar.  (non.  Forsk).  C  acuHfoHa,  iV. 
KeeB,  in  the  Dnaieldarf  collection,  tab.  346  (non  I)eUle)w  C,  Etarenbergii^ 
Bisch.,  in  BoL  Ztitj  1844,  colninn  51,  and  Med.  Pkarwu  Boi^  p.  778. 

The  principal  form,  a,  grows  in  Arabia  Felix ;  the  Taiiety,  A  ui  the 
aorth-westem  part  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  districts  of  Agra  and  Mnttrft, 
and  is  also  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  most  sonthem  part  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  about  TinnereUy,  near  Palamoottah;  the  Taiiety  >,  is 
foond  in  the  district  of  Tehama,  in  Arabia.  The  diief  form,  a,  yields  the 
gosvine  Mecca  senna  leayes;  the  Tariety,  ^  the  common  East  Indian  and 
TimieTelly  senna,  and  the  narrower  leaves  of  the  variety  7,  which  are 
Afequently  mixed  up  with  the  nanow-Ieaved  Mecca  senna  of  the  chief 
form,  a,  are  sold,  but  seldom  by  themselves,  as  narrow-leaved  senna  from 
Alenm.  Also  the  pods  of  C  swcKctKofis  have  recently  come  into  oommctoe 
aa  a  third  sort  of  senna  pods. 

The  Cassia  lanceojlata,  Forsk.,  belongs  to  another  group,  CfanaoasfMO, 
De  Cand.;  it  yields  scarcely  any  saleable  leaves,  nor  any  of  those  aorta 
which  have  been  taken  by  many  authors  for  C  lanceolaia,  and  is  identical 
with  the  synonymous  plant  of  Forskal,  whk^  grows  In  Arabia 
CaUral  BlaUy  1851,  Na  viiL,  p.  123. 
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JUICE  OF  FICUS  ELASnCA. 

BT  DB.  A.  ADBZABZ. 

Thb  tree  which  yields  the  gutta  percha,  has  repeatedly  been  described 
by  the  name  of  Immandrm  Gvita  («e«  Fharmaoeutical  Journal,  vol.  vii^ 
p^  179)  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Eew. 
The  manner  in  which  gutta  percha  is  obtained,  is  likely  to  exterminate 
entirely  this  plant  In  the  course  of  time.  The  trees,  which  reach  a  height 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  three  to  six  feet,  are  cut  down 
dose  to  the  root,  the  bark  peeled  ott,  and  the  miUcy  juioe  collected  in  pieces 
of  bamboo-cane,  cocoa-nut  shells,  &c  The  milky  juioe  is  then  inspissated 
by  boiling,'  or,  according  to  other  reports,  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
At  an  average,  ten  trees  are  required  to  obtain  one  picul  =  61.513  kilo- 
grammes of  gutta ;  69,180  trees  were  therefore  required  to  collect  the 
6^918  piculs,  which,  during  the  three  years  of  1845  to  1847,  were  exported 
iVom  bincapore  alone. 

The  caoutchouc  is  gathered  with  greater  care ;  Edwards  reports  that  two 
gallons  of  the  caoutchouc  milky  juice  were  collected  from  120  trees,  and  thia 
could  be  repeated  during  many  months.  Themilkyjuiceof  isonaiubiaGiittai 
iqipears  never  to  have  been  imported  to  Europe  uiUil  now.  The  chief 
trade  in  gutta  i^ercha  is  at  Sincapore.  It  is  earned  on  by  the  Chinese,  who 
adulterate  it  with  a  valueless  juioe  of  a  tree^  called  Getah  MalabeO^  which 
they  import  from  Palembang.  Bj  this  admixture^  various  sorts  of  gutta 
percha  are  obtained,  which  difier  considerably  in  price. 

Mxammaiimio/Ae  MUky  Mc§  qf  Ficu»  e&wfica.— The  author  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  fresh  milky  juioe  of  F,  ddsHca  (from  which, 
as  from  other  spedea  of  Ikw,  caoutdumc  is  manulhctured  m  the  East 
Indies)  from  a  plant  of  two-and-a-quarter  natras  hi|h  which,  even  aftw 
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eztraciliig  part  of  the  joioe,  TemaiiM  ia  a  good  conditioD  in  the  botanical 
gaidene  of  Utrecht.  TliemilkT  juice  waa  obtained  by  catting  off  biancheB 
or  leafttalks,  and  suooeflsiTely  intKodncing  the  cut  ends  into  BoiaU  Tessela, 
and  aUowiog  the  juice  to  floir  out.  The  author  then  found,  that  the  nearer 
the  part  from  which  the  nulkj  juioe  was  drawn  was  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
plant,  the  larger  was  its  proportion  cS  water.  That  drawn  from  a  terminal 
Imd,  contained  17.7  per  cent,  solid  substance ;  that  which  issued  closely 
beneath  the  hitter^  contained  20.96;  and  that  drawn  from  a  leafstalk  thirty 
oentiflMtres  above  the  groandy  36.15.  Corresponding  with  this  proportion, 
the  milky  juice  from  the  upper  parts  appears  to  be  less  milhr^  and  more 
aqueooB  than  that  from  the  inferior  parts.  The  fresh  miUcy  juice  has  an 
add  reactioB,  and  under  tiie  microscope  appears  to  oansist  of  a  dear, 
aqueous,  fluid,  in  which  float  a  large  number  of  globules  of  small  diameter, 
and  consisting  of  caontchonc.  By  mixing  the  juice  with  water,  no  change 
takes  place;  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  a  large  number  of  small  crystalline 
needles  are  precipitated,  which  unite  in  groups  f  ether  causes  the  globules 
to  unite,  wMbt  the  same  needles  are  forming  as  with  alcohol  Nitric  add 
pDodoees  a  slight  white  precipitate,  which  is  not  redlssolTed  by  ammonia; 
aomonia  or  potash  odours  the  liquid  yellowish ;  tincture  of  iodine  colours 
tlw  gioboles  brown,  and  causes  them  to  combine  together  to  form  larger 
-viscid  drops.  Being  dried  on  a  glass  plate,  the  juice  leares  a  membraneous 
ODoting  behind,  in  canaaqneBoe  of  tiie  union  of  the  caoutchouc  drops. 

The  author  ibund  upon  a  continwed  micEosoopic  analysis,  that  this  juice 
fhiBi  the  temmal  buds  ooosista  ef 

Water ^ .,....•. ^    82.a(> 

Caoutchouc 9.57 

Besin,  solnblB  in  slediol  but  not  in  ether 1.5d 

of  an  Qtganic  add,  and  a  substaaoe  (sugar?)  >  q^^ 

sdnble  in  water  and  alcdid  but  not  in  ether ^ { 

A  substance  soluble  in  water,  becomittg  yellow  by  alkalies,  ?  » ,  ^ 

(dextrin?)  traces  of ^ J  ^^^ 

100.48 

The  organic  add,  whose  magnesfsn  salt  forms  on  the  addition  of  alcohdl 
and  ether,  crystals,  does  not  appear  to  haye  any  analogy  with  the  known 
otganic  add*  Its  most  remarkable  pecoliarity,  is,  that  it  forms,  with 
petash  and  8eda»  salts,  which  are  of  yery  difficult  sdubility,  so  that  it 
yieids  with  a  sdution  of  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  200  parts  of 
water,  a  considerable  peedpitata  The  substance,  which  becomes  yellow 
by  potash,  could  not  be  well  determined ;  it  is,  howeyer,  neither  yegetaUe 
albunen,  nor  any  other  so-calledprotein  combination. 

Frapertin  and  Campowtum  of  daoutclumc  and  Gutia  PsrcAa.— The  spec, 
gnyity  of  lump  caoutchouc  was,  at  20''  C.  ss  0.9628  ;  that  of  bottle 
caoutdionc  =  a9454.  In  determining  these,  the  precaution  waa  taken  to 
lemaye  th*  adhering  water  bubbles,  by  subjecting  the  caoutchouc  to  the 
aetioa  of  an  air-pump,  which  was  also  necessary  in  wdghing  gntta  percha. 
The  spec,  wdght  of  the  latter,  the  author  found  to  be  =s  0.999;  without 
this  precaution,  it  was  cmlyziO.728.  A  specimen  of  gutta  percha,  median^ 
ieally  purified  and  shaped  in  cakes,  had  a  spec,  weight  ss  0.966. 

The  author  examined,  in  addition  to  this,  yaiious  samples  of  gntta  perdu. 
Ooe,  denominated  a,  was  in  cakes  of  fiye  to  six  inches  thick,  and  was 
darker  on  the  outside  than  in  the  interior ;  the  second,  5,  was  of  a  yery 
loose  structure,  and  was  mudi  contaminated  with  small  stones,  but  agreed 
in  odour,  whidi  was  in  general  flesh-red,  witii  a  ;  the  third,  c,  was  white, 
slightly  inclined  to  brown.  This  last  dece  had  been  remoyed,  aa  an 
imparity,  from  a  Uutge  block  of  gotta  perdia,  but  was  found  to  be  in  quali^ 
pe^Gsctly  eyuil  to  ibe  beai  gutta,  and  was  afterwards  rolled  out  in  the 

2q2 
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manufactory  of  Munnich,  Becke,  and  Co.,  into  sheets  of  the  thickness  of 
paper,  for  address  cards  of  that  firm.  The  author  obtuned  moreoTer,  a 
sample  of  the  GeteJi  Mahbedya,  imported  from  Palembang,  and  also  a 
sample  of  gutta  percha  adulterated  with  the  latter.  The  getah,  which 
appears  also  to  be  an  inspissated  milky  juice,  is  much  inferior  to  guttm 
percha;  it  is  imported  in  the  form  of  plates  of  two  or  three  millimetres  in 
thickness,  of  a  greyish  colour,  somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  brittle 
when  dried.  When  cut,  it  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour  and  contains  many  im- 
purities. The  yessel  in  which  it  was  contained  developed  on  being  opened 
a  disagreeable  acid  smell.  Treated  like  gutta  perdia  and  purified  by  hot 
water  it  was  much  darker  than  the  raw  substance,  and  often  quite  bkck  ; 
the  smell  is  equally  offensiye,  and  its  consistency  similar  to  that  of  wax 
or  glaziers'  putty.  The  gutta  percha  adulterated  with  the  getah  is  of 
a  loose  structure,  of  a  more  greyish  colour,  and  of  smell  difierent  to  that  of 
genuine  gutta. 

The  water  in  which  gutta  percha  has  been  boiled  (especially  the  sort  a) 
assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  reacts  as  an  add.  This  was  also  obsenred 
by  Soubeiran.  After  inspissation  this  reaction  disappears,  and  seems,  con- 
sequently, to  proceed  from  some  volatile  organic  add.  On  being  evapo- 
rated a  brown  extract-like  substance  remained  behind,  which  predpitates 
from  the  watery  solution  upon  the  addition  of  alcohoL  Its  quantity  is 
Tery  insignificant ;  in  the  specimen  6,  it  amounted,  after  three  timet 
boiling  in  water,  to  0.042  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  gutta.  That  the 
gutta  becomes  discoloured  by  being  boiled  in  water  the  author  did  not  find 
corroborated,  on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  its  former  colour.  The  specimen 
b  imparts  to  the  water  neither  colour  nor  acid  reaction  Also  firom  lump 
caoutchouc  no  ponderable  quantity  was  extracted  by  water. 

Gutta  percha,  treated  by  water  and  by  cold  alcohol,  yidded  a  resin, 
which  was  soluble  in  ether  and  volatile  oils;  the  quantity  amounted  in  the 
sample  b  to  3.495  per  cent.  The  gutta  percha  being  then  repeatedly  boiled 
with  alcohol,  the  latter  extracted,  besides  an  additional  quantity  of  resin, 
also  a  white  fiit,  resembling  wax,  amounting  to  12.035  per  cent.  The 
sample  c  yidded  no  perceptible  quantity  of  resin  and  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  fat.  From  lump  caoutchouc  almost  nothing  was  extracted  by  cold 
alcohol ;  boiling  alcohol  dissolved  a  light  yellow  very  visdd  resin  of  some 
smell  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  whose  proportion  amounted  to  4.772  per  cent 
After  having  been  treated  with  water  and  fdcohol  the  gutta  percha  was 
further  treated  with  hot  ether,  which  extracted  a  resin  much  of  the  same 
smell  as  the  gutta,  and  was  in  a  of  a  dark  colour,  in  b  similar  to  dry 
grape-sugar;  its  proportion  was  in  b  13.610  per  cent.  The  sample  e 
yielded  no  resin  to  ether. 

Having  thus  been  treated  by  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine  was  employed,  in  which  the  gutta  was  after  a  few  days  dis* 
solved  into  a  thick  somewhat  brownidl  liquid,  which  in  a  dUuted  state 
could  be  filtered  through  paper,  to  remove  the  impurities,  and  was  then 
perfectly  clear.  One  part  of  gutta  perdia  requires  for  its  solution  from 
four  to  six  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine.  From  this  solution  the  gutta  perdia 
was  obtained,  by  adding  alcohol  until  the  smell  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  had 
disappeared,  as  a  beautifuUy  white  substance,  possessing  all  the  properties 
which  characterise  the  gutta  percha.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it 
assumed  a  darker  colour,  and  became  at  last  yellow  like  straw,  at  tbe 
same  time  an  aoid  smell  devdoped  itself  similar  to  that  of  pine-resin, 
which  originated  very  likely  firom  some  quantity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
having  been  retained,  which  formed,  with  alcohol,  acetic  add. 

The  best  means  of  obtaining  the  piincipd  and  essential  parts  of  the 
gutta  percha  in  a  pure  state  is  chloroform.  The  samples  a  and  b  were  dia- 
adved  by  it  even  when  cold  ;  c  required  hot  chloroform.  The  solution  it 
very  thick  and  like  a  syrup,  but  can  be  filtered,  if  sufiidently  diluted. 
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From  the  filtered  liquid  the  pare  gutta  percha  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
then  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  70^  to  80^.  The  crude  snbetance 
must,  however,  before  being  disaolyed  in  chloroform,  be  treated  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Sulphoret  of  carbon  also  dissolyes  gutta  pereha, 
which  remains  behind  unaltei^,  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  At 
70^  to  80°  it  can  be  moulded  with  facility;  at  110°  degrees  it  has  the  con- 
sistency of  treacle  ;  at  130°  it  forms  an  oily  liquid,  which  congeals  again 
when  cold,  and  begins  to  be  decomposed.  The  Geicih  MalabeOya  is  aUo 
dissolved  by  chloroform. 

By  the  same  treatment  with  chloroform  caoutchouc  can  also  be  easily 
obtained  in  a  pure  state,  and  it  then  resembles,  externally,  very  much 
Arabic  gum.  The  author  tried  to  reduce  the  gutta  pereha  and  caoutchouc 
by  ammonia  into  an  emulsion  similar  to  the  natural  mUky  juice,  but  suc- 
ceeded neither  bv  the  method  of  Summers  nor  by  any  other  method.  The 
ammonia  as  weu  as  other  alkalies  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  gutta, 
except  that  of  extracting  fh>m  it  colouring  matter.  Neither  the  purified 
gutta  nor  the  caoutchouc  contain  nitrogen.  In  the  crude  gutta  traces  of 
it  are  found,  'and  these  are  very  likely  contained  in  the  extractive-like 
impurities.  Neither  could  the  author  discover  any  so-called  protein  com- 
bination, as  casein  (mentioned  by  Guibourt  as  a  constituent  of  the  crude 
gutta  pereha.)  Vulcanized  caoutchouc  becomes  brittle  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  heat,  and  moisture,  and  Burke  has,  therefore,  recom- 
mended sulphuret  of  antimony  to  be  employed  instead  of  sulphur  for 
vulcanizing.  Gutta  pereha  vulcanized  with  sulphur  likewise  loses  its 
efficacy  in  the  course  of  time.  Vulcanized  gutta  percha  contains  8.35  per 
cent  of  sulphur,  and  caoutchouc  11.3  per  cent,  of  this  substance.  It  is 
remarkable  that  caoutchouc  thus  prepared  is  no  longer  soluble  in 
chloroform. 

By  dry  distillation,  gutta  percha  yields,  at  100°,  a  yellow  oil  of  a  pene- 
trating but  not  disagreeable  smell.  Between  120°  and  200°,  yellow, 
ofiensively  smelling,  oily  substances  are  going  oflT,  which  become  darker 
in  the  air ;  at  a  still  higher  temperature  t^be  colour  of  the  very  thin  dis- 
tilled product  is  more  red  or  reddish-brown.  Fifty  grammes  of  gutta  percha 
distilled  in  the  sand-bath  until  nothing  more  passed  over,  yielded  28.83 
grammes  volatile  oil  of  0.909  sp.  gr. ;  fifty  grammes  of  caoutchouc,  how- 
ever, distilled  in  the  same  way  yielded  42.884  flnrammes,  which  contained 
a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  in  consequeAe  of  an  air  dry  substance 
having  been  employed,  and  the  caoutchouc  being  able  to  retain  more 
water  than  the  gutta  percha.  Keat,  in  New  York,  manufactures  the  dis- 
tilled product  of  gutta  pereha  on  a  large  scale. 

The  incinerated,  crude,  dried  gutta  percha  (sample  li)  contained  5.18 
per  cent,  of  inorganic  substances;  the  pure  gutta  treated  with  chloroform 
0.314  per  cent.;  the  crude  caoutchouc  0.487  per  cent ;  that  combined 
with  chloroform  0.333  per  cent  These  substances  consisted  in  the  gutta 
percha  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  traces  of  potash,  magnesia,  and  silica.  The 
bases  were  combined  in  the  ashes  with  carbonic  acid.  The  ashes  of  caout- 
chouc were  similarly  composed. 

About  the  origin  of  Getah  Malahedya  the  author  could  obtain  no  further 
information.  In  warm  water  it  became  soft  and  sticky;  being  treated 
wi^  boiling  water  it  formed  a  neutral  milky  liquid,  which  was  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohoL  When  boiled  with  alcohol  it  became  glutinous,  the 
alcohol  extracting  a  white  fat,  resembling  wax  and  resin  ;  ether  extracted 
also  resin.  Being  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  filtered,  a  black  colouring 
substance  remained  behind,  which  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  usn^ 
solvents,  and  was  burnt  without  leaving  a  residue.  It  appears  to  be 
nothing  else  but  soot.  The  Geiah  melts  at  170°,  and  becomes  decomposed 
only  at  much  higher  temperature,  when  dark  coloured  oils  are  distilled 
off.^Central  BhU^  1851,  No.  ii,  p.  17. 
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ON  THE  WIST  JUICE  OP  THE  LETTUCE  AND  THE  POEPT- 

BT  AUBEBISBB. 

AuBEBGiBB  cnltiTated  LacHica  sativa  and  the  poppj  on  the  Inge  mde 
hi  order  to  obtain  lactncariom  and  opium.  In  lactocariam  he  fbond 
laetwsm,  mannit,  resm,  cerm,  euparamid,  a  browm  tokmt  img  subgkmce,  axaUc 
acid,  and  variaiu  talis.  In  the  year  1644,  he  aent  fifty  IdlograoinHB  of 
solid  hictncariom  procured  by  Umsetf  to  the  exhibition  at  Paris. 

The  poppies  were  cultivated  in  rows,  and  the  capsules  cot  be  soon  as  they 
irere  perfectly  developed.  The  coUected  jnioe  was  daily  dried  in  the  son. 
On  examining  the  Tarions  samples,  Anbergier  ofatamed  the  fioUowins 
results : — 


KIND  OF  P0PPIE8. 


Opium  from  the  white 

poppy 

Ditto  

Ojrfom  from  the  purple-red 

poppy 


Period  of 
Gathering 


Wdffht 
of  the 
Opium 


Opium  from  the  white 

poppy  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Opium  from  the  purple-nd 

poppy 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Opium  from  the  oil-poppy 

(Pavot8  oeiOeUes)  

Ditto  


1844 

July  5,1 1 

♦*  17,20 

*  10, 1« 

1845 

Julys 
a    28 

Aug.  13 

July  21 
••  26 
«     16 

«  29,30 
Aug.  21 


being 

dried  «n 

vacuo 

at 


90.52 
92.53 

9a6i 


88.42 

86.55 
89.02 

88.40 
87.09 
89.05 

88.29 
86.69 


Loss  in 
Water. 


9.48 

7.67 

9.S9 


11.58 
11.45 
10.98 

11.60 
12.91 
10.95 

11.71 
13.31 


Mov^liia 
obtained 

from  25 
€hrsinsof 

Opi 


2.100 
0.880 

2.640 


1.588 
1.829 
0.777 

2.659 
2.517 
2.919 

4.260 
8.482 


Qnantityof 
Morpluacal- 
onlatodl 


leqPsvtsof 
Opimn^omo 
taining7.09 
percent  of 
Water.    The 

Konnal 

Qoaniitjae- 

cording  to 


8.570u 
L520m 

10690 


6.638 
5.530 
a.270 

10^70 
10.694 
11.230 

17.833 

14.780 


This  table  shows  that  the  first  amp  of  1844  oontained  more  moi. 
than  that  of  1845,  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  the  first  case,  round  poppy 
heads  were  cultivated  together  with  long  ones,  which  latter  contain  more 
alkaloid.  The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  morphia  in  the  three  crops  of 
the  white  poppies  in  1845,  is  in  oonseqaenee  of  the  advanced  ripeness^  and 
the  statement  that  the  oollection  should  be  commenced  when  the  green 
colour  is  beginning  to  change  into  yellow,  cannot  therefore  be  correct. 

If  the  incision  be  made  into  the  ertenud  part  only  of  the  pericatp,  the 
seeds  ripen,  and  dl  may  be  manufactured  from  them,  but  if  the  indsUm 
be  made  quite  through  the  pericarp,  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  is  stopped. 
The  white  poppy  with  black  seeds  (pcrast  a  oeiBeUe)  has  so  thm  a  pericarp^ 
that  by  the  incision  the  seeds  are  lost,  but  the  opium  obtained  tharafrttm 
oontains  the  laigest  proportion  of  morphia. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  Franoe,  Anbergier  ftirther 
observes,  that  the  expenses  incurred  1^  the  oollection  do  not  exceed  tiie 
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fourth  part  of  the  valne  of  the  crop,  and  if  the  leedt  can  he  fftved,  their 
price  will  ooTer  the  rent  and  all  other  expenaet.  Six  labooren  gathered 
in  1846  at  Caermoot,  2,730  kilogrammes  of  milkj  juice  s:  682  grammes, 
or  22^  onnoes  of  diy  opium.  The  quality  of  the  opium  depends  on  the 
species  of  poppy,  and  in  the  same  yariety  of  poppy,  on  the  more  or  less 
adyanoed  maturity  of  the  fruit  when  the  opium  is  gathered.  The  climate 
has  no  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  c^ium  and  on  the  quantity  of 
morphia  obtained  from  opium  cultivated  in  France  and  in  Algeira. — 
Pharm.  CaUral  BlaUt,  Dec  1850,  p.  846. 


ESTIMATIOK  OF  IODINE  IK  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  BY 

MEANS  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

BT  X.  JUBOUKDIK. 

The  testing  of  iodine  by  means  of  diluted  starch,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  with  respect  to  its  sensibility;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  it  re- 
lates to  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  iodine  oontiuned  in  organic  sub- 
stances. I  propose  the  use  of  chlorof<«n,  not  as  a  means  of  rigorously 
determining  the  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  these  substances,  but  as 
affording  Tery  satisfiictory  f^prozimatiye  results.  Furthermore,  chlon>- 
form  is  equally  as  dBcient  as  starch  in  the  detection  of  traceb  of  iodine, 
iose  by  means  of  this  agent,  we  can  discoyer  its  presence  in  a  liquid  con- 
taining only  one  hundr^  thousandth  part  of  it. 

If  we  take  ten  grammes  of  a  liquid  containing  one  hundred  thousandth 
of  its  weight  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  add  to  this  liquid  two  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  gramme 
of  chloroform,  by  agitation  the  chlorofonn  assumes  a  yery  perceptible 
yiolet  tint 

I  endeayoured  to  aysil  myself  of  this  remarkable  property  possessed  by 
chloroform,  of  carrying  off  the  free  iodine  which  water  may  contain,  and 
of  becoming  of  a  yidet  colour,  to  estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  iodine 
contained  in  organic  substances,  particulariy  in  cod-liyer  oil,  now  so  much 
used  in  medicine. 

I  took  fifty  grammes  of  cod-liyer  oil,  which  I  mixed  by  agitating  it  in 
a  yial  with  flye  grammes  of  caustic  potash  dissolyed  in  fifteen  grammes  of 
distilled  water,  and  this  mixture  was  heated  in  a  large  iron  spoon,  untfl 
the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  was  destroyed  :  tiie  ash  resulting  from 
this  combustion  was  washed  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  remoying  all  soluble  portions.  The  liquid  re- 
sulting from  the  washing  was  then  filtered,  and  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  and 
the  same  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  care  being  taken  to  cool 
it ;  four  grammes  of  diloroform  were  then  poured  in,  and  the  whole 
quickly  agitated.  On  allowing  it  to  stand,  the  chloroform  was  deposited 
of  a  yiol^  colour,  and  this  colour  was  not  affected  by  decanting  and 
washing  the  chloroformic  solution  with  water.  In  another  case,  a  test 
liquor  was  prepared  containing  one  centigramme  of  iodide  of  potassium 
to  100  grammes  of  distilled  water,  so  that  ten  grammes  represented  one 
milligramme  of  the  iodide. 

To  ten  grammes  of  this  solution,  were  added  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  twenty  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  four  grammes  of  chloroform,  on 
agitation  it  acqmred  a  colour  which  was  compared  with  that  of  the  solu- 
tum  obtained  from  the  cod-liyer  oil ;  usually  one,  two,  or  eyen  three 
grammes  more  of  the  test  liquor  haye  to  be  added  before  the  shade 
becomes  so  intense. 
I  tested  three  of  the  principal  kinds  of  cod-liyer  oil  met  witii  in  oooi- 


l.  A  dark  mahogany  colour,  called  hrown  in  commerce. 
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2.  An  amber-colour,  called  light  in  commerce. 

3.  Scarcely  coloured  at  all,  called  white  or  English,  in  commerce. 

Each  kind  was  tested  three  times,  and,  as  stated  above,  fifty  grammes 
was  the  qnantitj  operated  on. 

In  order  to  have  a  colour  of  equal  intensity  to  that  afforded  by 
fifty  grammes  of  the  mahogany-coloured  oil,  I  used  fourteen  grammes  oi 
test-liquor,  say  .0014  of  a  gramme  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  for  the 
two  other  kinds  of  oil,  12  grammes  only  of  the  same  liquor  were  used. 

Thus  these  three  kinds  of  oil  contain  nearly  the  same  proportion  of 
iodine,  which  is  to  the  extent  of  one  milligramme  to  fifty  grammes,  if 
they  have  lost  none  during  the  process  of  combustion. 

1  have  also  ascertained  by  ezx)eriment  that  chloroform  takes  up  all  the 
free  iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  body  ;  500  grammes  of  water 
were  saturated  with  pure  iodine ;  the  solution  then  filtered,  and  afterwards 
agitated  three  different  times  with  fifteen  grammes  of  chloroform.  The 
third  time  the  chloroform  passed  through  almost  colourless. 

I  will  here  mention  a  circumstance  which  may  prove  of  some  utility,  it 
is  that  when  pure  chloroform  is  used  for  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
iodine,  it  assumes  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  vapour 
of  iodine  ;  but  if  the  chloroform  contains  the  smallest  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  instead  of  the  violet  colour  we  have  a  vinous  colour  and 
even  caramel  red,  if  the  ether  is  present  in  any  quantity — ^this  chanus- 
teristic  may  serve  to  detect  the  adulteration  of  chloroform  by  ether. — 
Riper toirt  ae  Pharmacie. 

ON  BED  PHOSPHORUS. 

BT  FBOF.  ▲.  SCHBOTTER. 

Two  years  ago  Schrotter  showed  that  red  phosphorus  was  not  an  ozidey 
but  an  allotropic  modification  of  phosphorus,  which  can  be  effected  not 
only  under  water  and  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  also  in  a  vacuum,  and 
in  gases  which  do  not  combine  with  phosphorus,  and  also  by  the  degrees 
of  heat  between  215  and  250*^  C.  Furthermore,  he  showed  that  red 
phosphorus  is  amorphous,  not  so  fusible  or  distillable,  nor  emitting  so  much 
light,  and  considerably  less  soluble  and  combustible  than  common  phos- 
phorus. Lastly,  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  he  also  proved  that  it  is 
transformed  again  into  common  crystallizable  phosphorus  when  heated  to 
260°  C.  under  exclusion  of  air. 

Schrotter  has  since  made  the  following  discovery :  if  common  phos- 
phorus be  exposed,  during  several  days  in  a  closed  glass  tube,  to  an  unin- 
terrupted heat,  it  not  only  changes  into  the  red  modification,  but  assumes 
even  immediately  a  coherent  form.  In  this  latter  state  the  amorphous 
phosphorus  is  reddish-brown,  on  the  fractured  surface  iron-black,  of  an 
imperfectly  metallic  brilliancy,  brittle,  and  breaks  easily  with  a  perfect 
oonchoidal  firacture  ;  the  fragments  are  irregular,  and  have  pointed  comers 
and  sharp  edges.  The  degree  of  hardness  lies  between  that  of  calcspar 
and  fluorspar;  the  density  at  17°  C.=:2.089,  the  same  quoted  by  Bott^;er 
for  conunon  phosphorus.  The  streak  of  this  mass  displays  the  red  colour 
of  the  pulverulent  amorphous  phosphorus.  If  exposed  at  common  tem- 
perature to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air,  it  remains  unchanged.*  li 
some  tendency  to  acidulation  on  ftision  manifests  itself^  it  originates  from 
the  presence  of  common  phosphorus,  which  cannot  easily  be  removed. 

With  regard  to  common  phosphorus,  Schrotter  has  found  that  it  decom- 
poses the  water  at  a  temperature  of  250°  to  260°  C,  so  that  spontaneously 
inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  developed.~J&iicAiier*«  Report^ 
1851,  Ng  19,  p.  107. 

*  Phymologieal  experiments  render  it  probable  that  red  phosphonis  may  be 
mstered  in  ci^wderable  doses  without  ai^  iqjorioiu  effiwts. 
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ON  THE  PHOSPHORESCENCE  OP  PHOSPfiORUS. 

BY  B.  F.  MABCHAND. 

Bkrzeltus  first  suggested  the  idea  that  the  emission  of  light  by  phos- 
phorus was  merely  the  effect  of  evaporation,  and  the  consequent  molecular 
change  of  phosphorus. 

Frofl  Marchand  has  now  proved  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  by  a 
number  of  carefully  performed  experiments,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
phosphorus  emits  light  in  all  gases  and  vapours  with  which  it  does  not 
chemically  combine.  In  some  gases  the  temperature  may  be  very  low, 
and  in  others  it  must  reach  the  boiling  point  of  phosphorus. 

The  emission  of  light  is,  therefore,  only  a  oonsequeace  of  evaporation, 
during  which  veiy  probably  molecular  changes  take  place.  It  differs  from 
that  which  occurs  when  phosphorus  becomes  oxydized,  and  both  kinds  of 
luminous  appearances  may  separately  occur.  The  emission  continues  as 
long  as  the  phosphorus  is  able  to  evaporate  and  has  tension.  It  ceases 
when  the  phosphorus  is  covered  with  some  coating,  by  which  evaporation 
is  impeded.  The  tension  is  excessively  low  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C., 
but  the  emission  of  Ught  does  not  become  imperceptible  until  22°  C. 

In  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  perfectly  devoid  of  oxygen, 
and  at  a  proper  temperature,  phosphorus  continues  to  emit  light,  as  long 
as  the  vapours  are  carried  off;  neither  litmus  nor  starch  with  iodide  d£ 
poti^ium  betray  any  alteration,  consequently,  neither  oxydation,  nor 
fomlitioD  of  ozone,  nor  any  other  change  of  the  phosphorus  takes  place. 
It  merely  evaporates,  and  retains  its  vitreous  condition  in  the  dark, 
even  when  the  experiment  has  been  continued  for  many  days. 

If  the  experiment  be  performed  in  dosed  vessels,  the  development  of 
light  ceases  after  a  short  time,  but  only  in  consequence  of  the  developed 
vapours  impeding  evaporation.  As  soon  as  this  obstacle  is  removed,  the 
emission  of  light  reappears.  The  same  also  occurs  on  the  Torricellian 
vacuum. 

It  is  weU  known  that  gases  and  vapours  which  combine  with  phosphorus, 
e.  g,  the  volatile  oils  and  the  different  kinds  of  ether  prevent  its  evapora* 
tion.  It  therefore  follows  that  phosphorus  emits  no  light  in  hydrogen, 
which  has  been  deprived  of  oxygen  by  potassium,  if  the  latter  was  con- 
taminated with  naphtha. 

In  compressed  air  phosphorus  ceases  to  evaporate.  Dr.  J.  Davy  has 
stated,  that  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  is  necessary  for  this;  but, 
Maichand  found,  that  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  two  atmospheres  sufficed 
to  extinguish  the  phosphorus  in  dry  atmospheric  air.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  if  the  pressure  be  suddenly  re- 
moved; then  not  only  does  the  phosphorus  itself  emit  light,  but  there 
arises  also  a  luminous  vapour.  The  light  disappears,  however,  as  soon  as 
the  space  is  filled  with  the  phosphorus  vapour.  When  phosphorus  be- 
comes luminous  in  atmosph^c  air,  not  only  evaporation  but  also  com- 
bustion goes  on,  and  in  consequence  litmus  paper  is  coloured  red. 

Substances  chemically  related  to  phosphorus,  such  as  sulphur,  selenium, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  when  they  are  vapourised,  do  not  evolve  light. 
But  if  the  experiment  be  done  in  atmospheric  air,  these  substances 
also  possess  the  capacity  of  modifying  the  oxygen  and  changing  it  into 
ozone. — ^Buchner's  Sepertorium^  Bd.  vL  Heft.  3,  p.  354. 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OF  MERCURIAL  OINTMENT  AND  THE 

VAPOUR  OF  MERCURY, 

BT  r,  TON  BJEBEKSPBUNG,  M.D. 

L  NoTwiTHSTAiisiNO  the  daily  emploTiiieiit  of  meieuziaL  firictknaa,  the 
question  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  action  takes  plaoe,  has  but  aeldom 
be<ai  taken  up.  The  metallic  mercniy  contained  in  the  Uue  ointment^ 
mnat  neoeMarily  penetrate  the  epidermis  amd  coiium,  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  hk)od  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  bodj.  Animal  memfacanea 
are  permeable  to  liquids ;  mercury  is  a  liquid,  hence  there  would  scarcely 
be  any  doubt  i  priori,  that  this  penetration  is  poasible.  It  has  al2«ady 
been  shown  by  Bedard  and  Erause,  that  liquid  mercury  cannot  penetrate 
the  epidermis,  eyen  when  snijected  to  a  peipendicttlar  pressure  <j  twe&ty- 
aix  inches;  but  the  extremely  finely-diTided  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
ointment,  might  possibly  present  a  faTourable  condition  for  endosmosis. 
Hence  I  first  made  some  experiments  with  dead  animal  membranes.  ▲ 
pig's  bladder  was  stretched  over  a  vessel,  and  blue  ointment  rubbed  opon 
it  for  a  quarter,  hal^  one,  and  eren  seyeral  hours ;  the  ointment  nefer 
disappeared  entirely,  but  there  remained  at  last  a  tenadous  bluish-grey 
layer  on  the  surface.  When  the  friction  was  concluded,  the  under  side  of 
the  bladder  was  examined  with  the  microscope,  and  wiUi  a  clean  piece  of 
gold.  Globules  of  mercury  can  be  readily  detected  under  the  microscope 
in  the  form  of  spherical  corpuscles,  appearing  perfectly  black  and  opake  iy 
transmitted  light,  but  exhibiting  by  refledied  light,  a  bri^^t  white  and 
shining  luminous  spot.  Gold  is  at  least  an  equally  delicate  test,  fiim  ils 
power  of  forming  an  amalgam;  and  a  globule  of  mercury,  which  is  barely 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  produces  a  distinct  white  speck  upon  a  i»eoe 
of  gouL  In  the  numerous  experiments  which  were  made,  however,  both 
meSiods  always  yielded  a  negative  result ;  neither  in  any  case  could  a 
trace  of  the  metal  be  detected  between  the  coats  of  the  bladder  on  stripping 
them  off ;  nor  was  a  different  result  subsequently  obtained,  whether  the 
friction  was  performed  upon  the  porous  or  the  mucous  surface,  or  whether 
a  dry  or  wetted  bladder  was  used,  or  one  impregnated  with  fatty  matter. 
It  was  therefore  repeated  with  the  more  delicate  bladder  of  the  calf  and 
sheep ;  and,  lastly,  with  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  liver  of  a  calf,  a 
membrane  so  thin  that  the  smallest  print  can  be  read  through  it ;  but  in 
this  case,  the  piece  of  gold  which  had  been  enveloped  in  it  did  not  exhibit 
any  spot,  nor  did  the  microscope  detect  any  j^obules. 

MvLt  the  structure  of  the  human  skin  and  that  of  animals,  is  dif^rent 
from  that  of  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes ;  and  it  might  be  oon- 
sidered  possible  that  the  mercurial  partides  were  rubbed  into  the  orifices 
of  the  hair-cavities,  the  sebabeous  and  sudoriferous  glands,  and  were 
thence  taken  i^  into  the  capillary  vessels.  But  it  is  incorrect  to  imagine 
that  the  above  organs  are  open  canals;  they  are  perfectly  filled  with  cells, 
which  exactly  resemble  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  mozeover,  direct  expe- 
riments have  proved  this  view  to  be  untenable.  When  the  friction  was 
made  upon  a  peoe  of  human  skin,  or  that  of  a  cat  or  rabbit,  mercury  oomld 
never  be  detected  on  its  inner  surface,  and  microscopic  examination  showed 
that  the  ointment  had  penetrated  into*  the  external  orifices  of  the  follicles, 
but  never  furthmr  into  them. 

These  facts  undoubtedly  show  that  metallic  mercury  cannot  permeate 
dead  animal  membranes  endosmotically.  The  laws  of  endosmose  apply 
equally  to  dead  and  living  bodies,  still  it  appeared  worth  while  to  obtain 
distinct  proof  in  regard  to  the  latter.  Half  a  drachm  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment was  therefore  daily  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  which  had  been 
carefully  shaved,  until  the  tenth  day,  when  the  animal  died  with  the 
symptoms  of  merouriatism.    The  inner  surface  of  the  skin,  after  having 
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heesa.  carcftiUj  sepuated,  tlie  blood  And  all  the  mote  importent  orgaai 
vere  noit  miniitelj  ezammed,  but  the  zesnlt  was  in  nowiae  difierent. 
The  same  ezperiaieiit  waa  performed  upon  aereral  otbear  rabUts,  dogs  and 
a  eat,  all  of  which  ahoitly  died  of  mevcazialiam ;  Imt  in  no  caae  ooi2d  ^ 
least  trace  of  metallic  mercmy  be  detected  in  the  body. 

Tbe  iDgeniooa  ezperimentB  of  Antenrieth  and  ZeUer,  who  fizat  canaed 
the  akin  to  cicatrize  over  pieoea  of  gold  inserted  beneath  it,  and  then 
robbed  mercurial  ointment  npon  it,  and  on  subsequent  examination  found 
than  unaltered,  were  long  ago  attended  with  the  same  result ;  -^is  was 
however  controverted  by  CEsterlen,  who  rubbed  the  ointment  into  diy 
membranes  and  the  skin  of  living  animals,  and  states  that  he  always  found 
nuaserous  globules  of  mercury,  not  merely  in  and  under  the  skiii,  but  in 
almost  all  the  organs,  tissues,  and  secretions.  With  regurd  to  this  point 
it  nrast  be  remarked,  that  unless  the  most  sompulons  care  be  taloan  in 
cleaning  the  hands,  the  kmfe,  the  object-slide,  &c.,  globnlea  of  mercmy 
may  be  found  wherever  they  may  be  looked  for.  If  we  conBider,  moreover, 
that  CEsterlen  also  found  that  powdered  diarooal  passed  by  absorption 
from  the  intestine  into  the  laoteals,  we  shall  be  justified  in  doubting  the 
accuracy  of  these  experiments,  and  giving  the  preference  to  my  expe- 
riments. 

Stairs  a  ha§  Aertfore  been  ehown  thai  Ale  aietaffie  msrcary  in  mercwrkil 
omteen^  doee  not  paae  into  ikt  hod^  as  sueh,  it  remains  to  be  ^wn  in  i^iat 
other  manner  this  passage  takes  place. 

When  mercurial  ointment  is  melted  in  a  test-tube,  the  metal  separates 
from  the  fot,  so  that  the  former  constitutes  a  white  Uiyer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  whilst  the  latter  forms  a  yellow  supernatant  Uquid,  and  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  a  thin  black  stratum,  which  appears  thinner  whoi 
recently-prepared  ointment  is  used,  and  deeper  when  ibe  ointment  is  old. 
This  is  also  seen  when  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  fatty  matter  by 
solution  in  ether.  Hence,  in  addition  to  metallic  mercury  and  fatty- 
matter,  the  ointment  contadns  a  black  substance,  the  quantity  of  wbidi 
increases  with  its  age ;  it  is  also  a  wdl-known  fact  that  the  ointment 
gradually  gets  darker  by  keeping.  It  was  natural  to  regard  this  Uack 
matter  as  protoxide  of  mercury,  the  formation  of  which  is  ft  voured  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  occurring  whilst  the  fatty  matter  was  becoming 
rancid.  That  this  was  the  case,  could  be  proved  by  the  following  expe- 
riment. Some  freshly-prepared  ointment  was  treated  with  ether;  the 
solution  poured  off,  the  metallic  residue  was  washed  with  ether,  and  then 
treated  with  water  to  which  a  fow  drops  of  sulphuric  add  had  been  added. 
The  add,  which  was  cold  and  very  dilute,  could  not  attack  the  metallic 
mercury,  but  would  dissolve  any  oxide  which  was  present.  A  few  drops 
of  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  added  to  the  filtered  sdutkm, 
when  a  Inrown  turbidity  immediately  appeared,  whidi  after  some  hours 
had  subsided  in  the  form  <tf  flakes.  Wfaoi,  instead  of  the  fresh  ointment, 
some  which  had  been  longer  kept  was  used,  the  same  reaction  appeared 
much  more  strongly,  and  a  distinct  predpitate  of  snlidiuret  of  mercury 
was  formed. 

In  another  experiment,  acetic  add  was  substituted  for  the  sulphuric 
add.  The  result  was  the  same.  It  ia  Am  prooed  that  mercurial  oaUmmt 
amtaine  protoxide  ofmercwrjf  in  addition  to  melaUie  mercurjf  amdfaihf  maJtUt*, 

Donovan  and  Christisoii  long  since  asserted  this  to  be  the  case,  but  the 

*  That  findj-divided  mercuiy  gradaaUj  becomes  partaal^  converted  into  codde  is 
in  conformity  with  Poggendorff 's  experiments,  accormng  to  which  the  snriaoe  of  a 
perfectly  pure  mass  oTmercmy  soon  loses  its  mobility  for  feeble  etectrical  actions. 
if  the  mercnrjr  be  pUced  in  contact  with  an  acid,  it  reobUins  its  mobility,  which  it 
loses  only  in  eases  containing  oxygen,  not  in  carbonic  add  and  hydrogen.    See  Pogg, 
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Younger  Mitacherlich  rendered  it  again  donbtfuL  The  two  foimer  evea 
belieyed  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  merctuy  was  oxidized,  which  proportion 
appears  far  too  great  in  accordance  with  my  experiments;  it  is  moreover 
possible,  that,  in  addition  to  keeping,  finer  trituration  might  increase  the 
amount  of  oxide  considerably.  Guibourt,  on  the  other  hand,  arrived  at 
the  result  that  only  the  one  five  hundredth  of  the  mercury  was  oxidized; 
that  it  did  not  exist  in  a  free  state  in  the  ointment,  but  was  combined 
with  an  acid.  To  decide  this  question,  I  tested  the  sBtherial  solution,  which 
contained  the  fatty  matter  of  the  ointment,  by  means  of  a  single  pair  of 
plates.  A  strip  of  sheet  copper  and  of  zinc  were  soldered  togetlier  at  one 
end  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  in  form  a  tuning  fork.  When  this 
simple  apparatus  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  containing  mercury  in  organic 
combination,  in  consequence  of  the  galvanic  decomposition  the  metal  is 
thrown  down  upon  the  copper  pole  in  tlie  form  of  a  gray  film,  which  when 
rubbed  upon  the  copper  colours  it  white.  This  method  has  been  recom- 
mended several  times,  and  is  so  delicate  that  it  detects  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  an  ounce  of  a  solution  of  albumen.  But  no  mer- 
cury could  be  separated  from  the  blue  ointment  by  this  means. 

We  must  therefore  undoubtedly  consider  the  oxide  as  the  active  in- 
gredient of  Hie  blue  ointment.  But  even  the  oxide  cannot  be  taken  into 
the  body  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent;  and  this  solvent  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  fjree  acid  of  the  cutaneous  secretion.  Both  the  perspiration  and 
the  fatty  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  exhibit  an  acid  reaction;  and, 
according  to  Anselmino,  the  perspiration  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  firee  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  dissolves  the  oxide,  and  this  solution 
readily  transudes  through  animal  membranes  and  the  cells  of  the  epi- 
dermis. 

If  this  explanation  be  true,  the  greater  part  of  the  mercury  contamedin  Ae 
hHue  oinitHent  isperfectfy  tnocftVe,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  form  a  far  more 
active  ointment  from  the  pure  protoxide.  This  can  in  fact  be  done.  An 
ointment  containing  3J.  of  the  black  oxide  of  mercury  to  5ij*  of  &tty 
matter,  hence  as  much  as  the  blue  ointment  contains  of  metallic  mercury, 
acts  as  an  active  poison  to  animals  upon  which  it  is  rubbed  in,  and  a 
scruple  of  it  killed  a  cat  in  four  days,  and  a  rabbit  in  twenty-four  hours. 
From  some  experiments  which  I  made  upon  some  patients  with  an  oint- 
ment containing  only  one  gr.  of  the  oxide  to  3J*  of  fatty  matter,  I  should 
consider  this  preparation  as  about  equal  in  strength  and  action  to  the  blue 
mercurial  ointment 

The  result  which  we  have  obtained  in  regard  to  the  blue  ointment  may 
also  be  extended  to  a  series  of  other  preparations  which  are  made  by  the 
trituration  of  metallic  mercury  with  various  substances,  but  are  destined 
for  internal  administration.  Among  these  are  the  JSthiops  per  se,  the 
ffyd.  c.  Cret.  (P.  L.),  the  Hyd.  c.  Magn,  (P.  Dubl.),  the  JBthiopsgraphiUeus 
(P.  Sax.),  Mercuriue  gummosua  Plenckii^  JEthiope  saccharatue,  JBtMope  tttr^ 
tarisatus  Se//ci,  Pil  Hydrarg^*  (P.  L.).  As  metallic  mercury  is  no  more 
able  to  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  than  the  skin, 
the  action  of  these  preparations  can  only  depend  upon  the  oxide  they  con- 
tain, which  is  formed  by  the  trituration,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  free  acid 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  a 
preparation  which  had  been  made  by  triturating  one  part  of  mercury 
with  two  of  sugar  for  several  hours.  When  treated  with  water  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yielded  a  solution  which  gave  a  brown  turbidity 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogeiL  Most  of  these  preparations  have  become 
obsolete  on  account  of  their  uncertain  and  feeble  action.  Moreover,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  imcertain  action  of  mercurial  ointment  does 
not  depend  merely  upon  the  various  susceptibilities  of  individuals,  but 
also  upon  the  var3ring  quantity  of  oxide  contained  in  it;  and  as  indi- 
viduahty  always  remains  an  incalculable  quantity  x,  it  would  be  advisable. 
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with  a  Tiew  to  obtain  the  most  uniform  effects,  to  substitute  for  the 
second  x  a  constant  magnitude,  and  to  replace  the  blue  ointment  bj  an 
ointment  containing  the  protoxide. 

II.  The  poisonous  action  of  the  yapour  of  mercury  is  well  known. 
Small  animals  die  in  an  atmosphere  of  it ;  and  man,  when  constantly 
exposed  to  its  influence  by  his  calling,  suffers  sometimes  from  cough  and 
bronchltic  symptoms,  sometimes  from  the  peculiar  mercurial  tremors, 
sometimes  from  gingival  affections,  and  other  phsnomena  of  mercurial 
cachexy.  Although  cases  of  the  first  kind  are  attributable  to  mere  local 
irritation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  latter  decidedly  indicate  absorp- 
tion; hence  arises  the  question,  Can  the  yapour  of  mercury  permeate 
animal  membranes  ? 

It  is  well  known  thait  a  piece  of  gold  suspended  oyer  a  yessel  containing 
mercury  soon  becomes  white,  in  consequence  of  the  eyaporation  of  the 
latter.  If  a  thin  animal  membrane  be  inserted  between  the  two,  the 
amalgamation  ought  to  continue  if  the  membrane  allowed  the  yapours  of 
the  mercury  to  permeate  it.  A  glass  yessel  containing  mercury  was  tied 
oyer  with  a  piece  of  peritoneum,  the  external  surface  of  the  latter  coated 
with  leaf-gold,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  warm  place.  In  three  weeks  the 
gold  had  not  become  amalg^amated,  nor  did  it  become  so  when  the  mercury 
was  heated  to  ebullition,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  peritoneal  mem- 
brane was  coated  with  globules  of  mercury. 

This  experiment  shows  that  mercury  doit  not  penetrate  animal  membranes 
even  in  the  gaseous  state ;  hence  it  cannot  be  taken  up  m  the  living  body.  Some 
experiments  made  upon  rabbits  render  it  probable  that  the  yapour  of 
mercury,  when  inspired,  condenses  within  the  organs  of  respiration,  there 
becoming  oxidated  by  intimate  contact  with  the  air  and  graduiUly  ab- 
sorbed. 

1.  A  rabbit  was  exposed  in  a  capacious  box  during  an  hour  to  the 
yapour  of  boiling  mercury.  When  it  was  taken  out  it  crawled  with  dLSi- 
culty,  and  its  breathing  was  yery  quick,  but  in  the  course  of  the  day  it 
recoyered  itselC  The  next  morning  it  appeared  to  be  in  a  yery  great  state 
of  uneasiness.  It  was  again  exposed  to  the  yapour  of  mercury  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  seized  with  tetanic  spasms,  and  died 
at  the  third  seizure.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  was  found  strongly  injected,  and  the  bronchial  mucous  con- 
tained globules  of  mercury.  In  the  lungs  numerous  spots  of  hypenemia 
were  found ;  they  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  a  pin*s  head ;  also 
several  larger  red  and  gray  spots,  between  which  the  substance  of  the 
lung  was  in  a  state  of  hepatization.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens  and  the  micro- 
scope, the  nuclei  of  several  of  these  hypersemic  and  hepatized  portions 
were  seen  to  be  formed  by  globules  of  mercury.  This  experiment,  when 
repeated  several  times,  always  gave  the  same  result. 

2.  A  rabbit  was  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  the  vapour  of  mercury.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  it  seemed  very  dull,  did  not  eat,  breathed  quickly, 
and  was  in  a  constant  tremble ;  on  the  following  day  it  was  active,  and 
remained  so  until  the  fourth  day,  when  it  was  killed.  The  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  was  unchanged  ;  the  hmgs  contained  numerous  white 
spots,  resembling  miliary  tubercles,  partly  surrounded  by  a  hypersemic 
Ime.  The  microscope  detected  in  the  spots  granulated  cells  resembling 
pus-corpusdes,  but  no  globules  of  mercury.  The  other  organs  were 
altered  as  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

3.  A  rabbit  was  enclosed  in  a  capacioiis  cage,  in  which  a  porcelain 
trough,  one  foot  long  and  nine  inches  in  breadth,  full  of  mercury,  was 
placed.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  nearly  39^  Fahrenheit.  During 
the  first  fourteen  days  no  change  was  perceptible ;  it  then  however  lost  its 
liveliness,  sat  in  a  croucliing  position,  and  lost  its  appetite.  It  gradually 
became  constantly  duller  and  the  respiration  quicker ;  on  the  twentieth 
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day  it  cbragged  iti  hind  legs  aioog ;  it  hod  a  dknhiBa  ci  bbu^dsh-brofim 
matter,  and  on  the  tweotjr-seooiid  day  it  vat  dead.  The  Uood  waa  fbond 
looaely  coagulated,  the  stomach  and  lateuineB  vera  greatly  distended,  and 
the  htfge  mtestine  contained  black  liq^uid  ftseal  matter.  The  snbatance  of 
the  hmg  waa  oTerywhere  ccmpaet,  and  atndded  with  amall  vhite  spot* 
reaemhlkig  miliary  taberdes  and  isolated  sngillationa  of  the  aize  of  a 
lontE.    KoglobnlesofmercmycoTddbeliaimd. 

Theaa  ezperimenta  prove  that  the  Tspoor  of  mereniy  eondenaea  nyoa 
tiM  mneoQs  mamhrane  of  the  air-paaaagea  and  in  the  air^oella  of  thelonga 
to  f^obnka,  tiboe  eaaaing  tnflammation  and  lobnlav  hepatkation ;  thai 
tbe  mercury  anbaeqnently  diaappeara  from  here ;  and  that  after  the  kmg^ 
continued  action  of  the  yaponrs  of  mercury,  the  phsenomena  of  meromaall- 
aatioB  are  developed.  The  experiments  hare  oertaialy  net  afaovn  tise 
manner  in  which  the  sototkm  and  absorption  of  the  gkimlea  of  meieaij 
takes  place.  We  can  onJiiy  aaaert  thna  much,  that  thia  cannot  poaaihij 
oocor  witiiont  preTiona  OTidation. 

The  results  to  wtech  the  preceding  ezpeiiaienta  hare  led  may  be 
summed  up  aa  Ibllowa:— 

1.  Metallic  merenry  ia  not  capaUe  of  permeating  animal  membranee 
either  in  the  finely-divided  or  gaaeoua  state. 

S.  On  tritorating  mercozy  with  Tsirious  substaneea,  a  amaU  qoantity  ot 
protoxide  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  thia  is  the  sole  active  constituent  of 
the  bine  ointment  and  aeveral  other  preparationa 

3.  The  action  of  the  Une  oistment  ia  mseertam,  becanae  the  quantity  of 
oxide  contained  in  it  Tariea  according  to  ita  age  and  the  mode  A  prepara- 

tiOD. 

4.  Hence  a  more  muform  and  effective  preparation  eaa  be  made  iSram 
the  pure  protoxide. 

5.  Vapoora  of  SKreury  tot  pfoduoe  iaflammation  of  the  langa,  aubee- 
qnently  oxidation  and  alMMrption  take  place,  and  the  aymptoma  of 
cnriaUam  coamenoa— Jbam.  fOr  P^kL  Chtwu,  Noi^iz,  1850. 


HYRACEOL 


Thia  subatanee  ia  miidr  vahnd  by  many  fiunBen,and  wdl  known  amongat 
them,  by  the  rather  harA  and  unpoetical  name  of  Da^mpk,  Thonbtfg  ud 
otiitf  travellers  mistook  it  lor  a  kind  of  bitumen;  but  it  is  in  fact  the  seera- 
tion  of  a  quadruped,  whochis  connMn  throug^ut  the  oolony,and  that  Uvea 
gregariooaly  on  the  rocky  aummita  of  mountaiBS,  viz^  the  JQtMbt  or 
Hyrax  capenam.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  ihia  production  has  baffled  the 
researches  of  easinent  zodogiata^  who  have  fiuled,  from  even  minute  dis- 
section, in  dSacovering  any  apedfic  seoretcwyoigaa  from  which  this  matta 
could  be  derived.  It  may  be  asaerted,  however,  that  the  Hyraeatam  ia  pro- 
duced by  the  uropoetical  system  of  the  anunal  just  named,,  and  in  order 
to  explain  thia  aeeming  anomaly,  it  muat  be  observed,  that  Use  Hyrax 
drinks  very  seldom,  if  ever.  Its  urine,  like  tiiat  of  the  hare,  is  not  thin 
and  limpid  aa  in  other  quadruped%  but  tMck  and  of  a  gintinoua  natme. 
From  a  peculiar  inatinet>  theae  auimala  are  in  the  habit  of  aecxetinff  ttan 
urine  alwaya  at  one  spo^  where  ita  watery  parta  evaporate  in  the  sun* 
while  its  more  tenadoua  portiona  stiek  to  the  rock  and  harden  in  the  aic. 
The  fresh  loine  of  the  hyrax  ia  of  a  reddiah  tint,  and  thia  haa  given  Ebe 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  took  thia  prodactkm  fibr  a  kind  of  menalraal 


This  substance  is  oommoa  on  our  movrntaina,  and  ia  to  be  found  mixed 
with  earth  and  cBrt  near  the  caves  or  crevicea  where  theae  aoimala  have 
theurhauntSL 

In  smdl,  and  in  its  therapcntical  efiheta,  the  S^fraeeum  lesemhlea  moal 
tiie  CbsftraMR,  a  remedy  whikh  ie  decreasing  in  quantity  every  yeac^  and 
may  therefore  be  replaced  by  the  former.    A  new  article  of  export  would 
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thus  be  gained.  Amongst  the  fivmen,  a  BoLution  of  this  substance  is 
highlj  spoken  of  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysterics,  epilepsy,  conyalsiona 
of  children,  St.  Yitus's  danoe»  in  short,  in  spasmodic  affiMstions  of  every 
kind.*- Jlara  Caysnw  Medicm  I^rodromu$  by  Z.  Pappe,  MJ>, 

[We  hare  had  the  opportmuty  of  examining  the  dmig  of  the  ffyrax 
eapensia,  now  in  the  Zodos^cal  Gardens,  and  find  the  odour  to  be  different 
from  that  of  Hyraoeum  and  CastoreunL — £i.  Pharm,  Jowm,'] 


DCPOBTATION  OF  HYBACEUll 

Tsn  drug,  an  acoomit  of  which  was  published  in  our  number  tofr 
September  hut,  appeared  in  the  London  market  (we  beUeve  for  the  first 
time)  a  few  days  since. 

The  quantity  was  about  twelve  pounds,  contained  in  tins  of  one  pound 
each,  each  tin  bearing  the  label  and  circular  of  C.  F.  Juritz,  Cape  Town. 

This  hyracenm  was  offered  at  public  sale  on  the  24th  April,  and  was 
sold  at  6f.  Id  per  pound,  it  was  belieyed  for  re-exportation. 

ABCTOPUS  BOOT  (Radix  antopi  eehimitLy 

Two  ctMS,  each  eontainiDg  aboat  sixty  pounds  of  the  above  drug, 
fecentl^  in^orted  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  put  up  to  puhlio 
mwrinn  on  the  S4th  April,  hat  met  with  no  purchaser. 

The  root  of  Arettpm  sdUaate*,  LiiL,  aat.  ord,  UwMUfenBy  is  employed 
in  South  Africa  as  a  sobslilvAe&irsarsaparilla.  A  sample  of  that  recently 
iflsported  eoosbts  of  dry  irregular  pieces  formed  by  the  tranarerae 
■eetioa  of  the  root»  in  dianaeter  varying  froaa  half  an  inch  to  nearly  two 
iadiea,  and  in  thidknesa  from  three-eightha  to  lass  than  one  eighth  of  an 
indk ;  the  col  smrfrce  is  of  a  din|^  brown  oohmr,  and  each  piece  baa  a 
aeae-lifce  mark  midway  between  its  centre  and  ciroumferenoeL  In  some 
piecoB  the  centre  is  sarronndBd  by  a  weU-d^ined  dark  portion.  The 
margin  er  eortieal  part  is  Mackiah.  Arctopua  root  haa  a  weak  bitter, 
somewhat  acrid  taste^  canaiag  a  alight  flow  of  saliva ;  it  is  almoat  devoid 
of  odour.  In  its  general  appearance,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  small  and 
much  discoloured  Calumba  root 

For  the  ftirther  information  of  our  readers  we  subjoin  the  account  of 
this  drug  given  by  Dr.  L.  P^pe  in  his  recent  Florce  Capeiuis  MediccB 
Prodromutf  pabtisbBd  at  C^pe  Town  in  1850: — 

**  Abctopps,  Ijx.— (Ukbxllivbrjb.) — AreiapMg  eehiMOtuMf  Lixl  Sooi 
qpindle-ahaped,  resinous,  stemless.  Badkal  Imm  pressed  to  the  ground^ 
stellate,  hispid;  their  expanded  lobea  nearly  round,  incised,  trifid;  single 
lobes  dentate,,  ciliated,  spiny.  Flomv9  dkecious,  umbellate  ;  male  umbel 
stalked,  fiemale  sessile.    PsAi2»  white. 

**  This  plant,  the  Piialdboro  or  ZidUe-6«ast  of  the  Boers,  is  one  of  those  few 
in^fi^aoua  remediea^  which,  from  the  very  establishment  of  the  colony, 
have  been  constantly  used  by  its  inhabitants.  At  that  early  period,  the 
European  settlsrs,  bemgoften  without  their  necessary  atock  of  medicmes, 
had  to  learn  from  their  Hottentot  neighboura,  who  h^  this  plant  in  great 
esteem.  It  la  demulcent  and  diuretic,  and  somewhat  ai^^roaches  the 
raraofianQa.  The  deooction  of  the  root^  is  the  gjsneral  form  under  which 
ii  is  prescribed  in  lues»  lepra,  or  cataneoos  chronic  eruptions  of  all  kinda» 
It  also  fiunishea  a  sort  of  resu\  which  is  easily  procurable  by  making 
indsionsinto  the  root  while  it  is  firesh.  It  has  been  shown  from  chemical 
experiments,  tiiat  tiiie  root  of  this  plant  contains  an  akaloid,  which  com- 
bing with  acids,  aasumea  the  form  of  neutral  salts.  Thus  the  ArctopiuM 
nlphuricum  consists  of  small  scaly  while  crystals,  which  are  astringent  in 
taste,  and  which  in  half  grain  donea  prodnoe  caagnlatioB  [  ?  ]  of  the  saliva 
within  the  mouth." 
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IMPORTATION  OP  KOSSO. 


A  QUANTiTT  of  K088O  (Broyora  anlhdmmtica)  has  recently  been  im- 
ported in  tins  from  Abyssinia.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  it  were 
recently  sold  at  public  sale  in  Mincing  Lane  at  4i.  7d.  per  ounce. 


CEDRINE,  THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CEDRON  SEEDS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Acadeht  of  Scisncbs,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
M.  Dumas  announced  that  M.  Lecoy  had  succeeded  in  separating  the 
active  principle  on  which  the  therapeutic  properties  of  the  cedron  depends, 
and  which  he  has  named  cedrine. 


TERIODIDE  OF  ARSENIC. 


GoFEL  *  has  made  some  experiments  upon  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring iodide  of  arsenic,  A8.Is.  He  found  it  to  be  as  follows : — two 
drachms  of  iodine  and  one  drachm  of  finely-powdered  arsenic  are  mixed 
and  maintained  in  fusion  for  some  time  in  a  digesting  flask  upon  a  sand- 
bath  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible;  tiie  mixture  when  cool  is 
treated  with  four  ounces  of  cold  alcohol,  the  solution  is  poured  off  from 
the  residual  arsenic,  its  colour  reduced  to  a  wine-yellow  by  suljectian  to 
a  current  of  arsenietted  hydrogen,  and  then  eyaporated  immediately,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  (122  F.)  imtil  it  crystallizes.  With  respect  to 
the  method  proposed  by  Meurer  f,  of  passing  arsenietted  hydrogen  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ioidine,  Glopdi  states  that  the  former  may  contain  free 
hydrogen  wi&out  ixvjury  to  the  process,  and  that  the  treatment  with  the 
gas  should  be  interrupted  when  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  pale  wine-ydiow 
odour  ;  he  found  that  the  chooolate-brown  powder,  deposited  afiter  too 
long  a  treatment  of  the  liquid  with  arsenietted  hydrogen,  was  composed 
according  to  the  formula  Asl.— jLte&»/«  Axnwd  Report 


RACEMIC  ACID. 


With  reference  to  the  formation  of  racemic  add,  Eestner,  its  discoverer, 
has  communicated  the  following  facts  %.  Racemic  add  was  prepared  in 
Thann,  in  the  years  1822  and  1824  \  at  that  period  the  bitartrate  of 
potassa  was  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  decomposition  was 
completed  by  chloride  of  caldum  ;  the  bitartrate  of  lime  was  decomposed 
by  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  add,  the  solution  of  tartaric  add  exaporated 
over  an  open  fire,  and  bleached  by  chlorine.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the 
bitartrate  of  potassa  was  decomposed  by  caustic  lime,  only  a  slight  excess 
of  sulphuric  add  was  added,  and  the  bleadung  by  chlorine  discontinued; 
fh)m  this  time  racemic  add  was  no  longer  obtained.  — (^^ouze  §  has 
communicated  a  note  of  White  (of  Glasgow?},  who  in  1829  obtained,  in 
manufacturing  tartaric  add  on  a  large  scale,  crystals  which  differed  from 
those  of  tartaric  add,  and  which  were  probably  racemic  add  ;  the 
bitartrate  he  then  employed  was  imported  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Oporto. 
Kestner  now  mentions  that  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  which  he  employed 
in  1822  and  1824,  likewise  came  from  Italy. — Lie6i^'i  AskhmoI  Report 

*  Arch,  Pharm.  [2]  bL,  129. 

'  AfmmlReportfirlS47aiidl8^fl,fi2^, 

Compt  ReneU,  zxiz,  626 

Comp<.  Rend^  xxix.,  657. 
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SOLUTION  OF  LAC  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  COLLODION. 

As  a  substitute  for  collodion,  Dr.  Mellez  recommends  a  solution  of 
powdered  shell-lac  in  hot  highly-rectified  spirit.  The  solution  when  cold 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  is  used  by  joiners  for  polishing  furniture.  Spread 
on  taffeta  or  linen  and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  shows  all  the  properties  of 
collodion.  It  is  impenetrable  to  air,  water,  fat,  and  the  organic  secretions; 
it  does  not  irritate  the  skin,  and  can  be  employed  instead  of  dextrin  for 
fractures.  Wounds  heal  remarkably  quickly  when  dressed  with  this 
solution. — Buchner's  Beperiorium,  Bd.  yi..  Heft  3,  p.  898. 


BEMOVAL  OF  CABBONIC  ACID  FBOM  CBLLABS  AND  OTHEB 
PLACES  WHEBB  IT  HAS  ACCUMULATED. 

AuBERoiER  proposes  to  remoTC  carbonic  acid  from  cellars  and  other 
places  where,  from  fermentation  or  other  causes,  it  has  accumulated,  by 
sprinkling  about  liquor  ammonuB  ;  this  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  to 
form  car£)nate  of  ammonia,  and  fresh  air  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  space 
produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  acid. — Monitewr  Industriel,  1850. 


ON  ATBOPIA  AND  DATUBIA. 

BT  DR.   A  TON  PLANTA. 

The  two  alkaloids,  atropia  and  daturia,  haye  been  carefully  examined 
by  Dr.  Flanta,  who  found  them  to  agree  entirely  in  chemical  properties 
with  one  another.  Both  crystallize  in  colourless  loose  needles,  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous,  heayier  than  water,  yery  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  less  so  in  ether,  and  with  greater  difficulty  in  water.  One 
part  of  atropia  requires  299  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  for 
Its  solution.  Daturia  required,  according  to  Geizer,  288  parts  of  cold 
water  and  72  of  hot  water. 

Both  alkaloids  fuse  at  from  88°  to  90°  C.  without  losing  in  weight  or 
being  decomposed.  At  a  higher  temperature  decomposition  with  partial 
eyaporation  takes  place.  The  aqueous  solution  of  each  has  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction.  Both  alkaloids  unite  with  sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic  acid, 
and  form  neutral  compounds,  which  can  be  eyaporated  to  the  consistency 
of  syrup,  without  showing  any  tendency  to  crystallize.  These  salts  do 
not  only  readily  dissolye  in  water,  but  also  in  alcohoL  In  ether,  howeyer, 
they  dissolye  with  difficulty.  Ammonia  and  potash  and  their  carbonates 
occasion  only  in  yery  concentrated  solutions  a  pulyerulent  precipitate, 
which  disappears  again  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  Bicarbonate  and  phosphate 
of  soda  occasion  no  precipitate.  Chloride  of  gold  produces  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid.  Chloride  of  platinum  yields,  with  muriate  of  atropia,  a 
pulyerulent  precipitate,  which  conglomerates  like  resin,  and  is  easily  dis- 
solyed  by  muriatic  acid.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  muriate  of 
daturia,  but  only  when  yery  concentrated ;  the  precipitate  does  not  easily 
dissolye  in  niuriatic  add.  Chloride  of  mercury  produces  only  in  y^ 
concentrated  solutions  a  white  pulyerulent  precipitate,  which  is  readily 
dissolyed  in  muriatic  add  and  in  sal  ammoniac.  Hydrargyro-iodide  of 
potassium  occasioned  with  the  muriate  of  atropia  a  yery  solid  white 
caseous  predpitete,  which  strongly  conglomerated  on  the  addition  of 
muriatic  add.    Iodide  of  potassium  had  no  effect.    The  relation  of  the 

TOL.  X.  2  E 
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mujiate  of  datoria  to  these  agents  is  not  stated  by  Planta.  Snlphopyanide 
of  potassium  had  no  effect.  Tincture  of  iodine  produced  in  both  a  kermes- 
brown  precipitate.  Tannic  acid  and  tincture  of  galls  produced  only,  upon 
the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  a  flocculent  precipitate.  Nitro-piczic  acid 
occasioned  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate. 

The  analytical  results  both  of  the  tree  alkaloids  and  of  their  compounds 
with  chloride  of  gold,  are:— 

ITBOFEA. 

liebig.  Planta.  Equhr. 

Carbon 70.03 70.58  percent 34 

Hydrogen 7.88 7.95        •*       23 

Nitrogen. 4.88 4.84         «       1 

Oxygen.^ 17.81 16.60        '*       6 

100,00  100,00 

DATUBIA. 

Planta.  EqniY. 

Carbon 70.58  per  cent 34 

Hydrogen 7.95        "       .28 

Nitrogen. 4.84       "       1 

Oxygen 16,60        **       6 

100,00 
Budmer's  S$periorium,  Bd.  Ti.  Heft  3,  p.  376. 


THE  BATE  OF  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  DRUGS. 
(^Continued Jrom page  5S5.) 

Aloes, — ^The  duty  which  previous  to  1882  was  1«.  3dL  per  lb.  on  Hepatic 
or  Barbadoes,  2s.  id.  on  Socotrine,  3d.  on  Cape  Ak)es,  and  9d.  on  all  other 
sorts,  was  in  that  year  fixed  at  2(f.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts  the  produce  of  the 
British  possessions,  and  Sd.  per  lb.  from  other  parts.  In  1842  the  du^ 
was  further  reduced  to  Id.  per  lb.  on  the  produce  of  British  possessions, 
and  2d.  from  other  parts.  In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  We  import 
aloes  from  the  East  Indies,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Cape ;  and  export  to 
America,  Australia,  Russia,  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediteiraneao. 

Ambergris. — The  duty  which  previous  to  1832  was  2s.  per  ounce,  on 
produce  of  British  fishing*  and  5s.  per  ounce  on  the  produce  of  Foreign 
fishing,  was  then  fixed  at  a  imiform  rate  of  6<^  per  ounce.  The  duty  was 
in  1842  frirther  reduced  to  Sd.  per  ounce,  and  in  1845  was  repealed.  We 
obtain  our  supply  of  ambergris  from  the  South  Seas;  and  export  to  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Ac 

An^Uca.~-bi  1826  the  duty  was  lOdL  per  lb.,  subsequently  reduced  to 
Sd. ;  m  1832  it  was  further  reduced  to  4«.  per  owt.  In  1845  the  du^  was 
■repealed.    We  import  this  article  from  Holland. 

Amiaito.— The  duty  on  this  article,  which  in  1826  was  Sd.  per  lb.  on  flag^ 
and  1<.  on  roll,  was  reduced  to  2d.  per  lb.  on  flag,  and  in  1832  further 
reduced  to  4«.  per  cwt.  on  the  former,  and  Is.  on  the  latter  ;  in  1842  it 
was  fixed  at  Is.  per  cwt  on  each  sort ;  and  in  1845  was  repealed.  We 
import  annatto  firam  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Argol — ^FreTioas  to  1832  the  duty  on  this  article  was  Is.  per  cwt.  firom 
British  possessions,  and  2s.  from  other  parts  ;  it  was  then  reduced  to  the 
uniform  rate  of  6d  per  cwt  In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  Naples, 
Oporto,  and  the  Cape  supply  us  with  argol  «ad  tartar,  which  are  laa^ely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid. 
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BaUam  of  Canada* — The  duty,  which  had  pterioiulj  heen  1«.  3d.  per  lb., 
was  reduced  to  Id.  per  lb.  in  1632.    In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed. 

Balaam  CapivL — The  duty,  which  preriouB  to  1832  was  28.  per  lb.,  was 
then  reduced  to  4«.  per  cwt.   In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed. 

Bcdaam  Peru,  Tdu,  and  unemunerated  BoManu. — The  duty,  which  pre- 
Tious  to  1832  was  4*.  6d.  per  lb.  on  all,  was  then  reduced  to  Is  per  lb.  on 
Peru,  2s.  per  lb.  on  Tolu,  the  duty  on  unenumerated  balsams  remaining  at 
4s.  6d.  per  lb.  In  1842  a  farther  reduction  took  place  on  Peru  to  Sd.,  on 
Tolu  to  2d.f  and  on  unenumerated  balsams  to  Gd.  per  lb.  In  1845  the 
duty  on  all  was  repealed.  We  import  b.  Canada  from  North  America, 
and  b.  Peru  and  Tolu  from  South  America. 

Benzoin. — ^Previous  to  1832  the  duty  was  2s.  per  lb.,  when  it  was  re- 
duced to  4s.  per  cwt.  In  1842  it  was  further  leduced  to  Is.  per  cwt. ;  and 
in  1845  was  repealed.  We  obtain  our  supply  of  this  artide  from  the  East 
Indies;  and  export  to  America,  Australia,  &c. 

Berries^  Juniper. — The  duty,  which  had  previously  been  lit.  \d.  per 
cwt.,  was  reduced  in  1882  to  2«.;  and  in  1842  to  If.  per  cwt;  and  repealed 
in  1845.     We  import  juniper  berries  firom  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Camphor. — The  duty,  which  before  1832  was  lOdl  per  lb.  on  refined,  and 
5<i.  on  unrefined,  was  then  fixed  at  40s.  per  cwt.  on  refined,  and  1«.  on  un- 
refined. In  1842  the  duty  on  refined  was  fixed  at  lOt.  per  cwt,  and  on 
unrefined  at  It.  per  cwt.  In  1845  the  duty  on  unrefined  was  repealed;  and 
the  duty  on  refined  was  fixed  at  5«.  per  cwt,  at  which  it  still  remains. 
We  obtain  our  supply  of  camphor  firom  the  East  Indies  and  China;  and 
export  it  to  Russia,  America,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Cantharides. — ^Previous  to  1832  the  duty  was  3<.  6d.  per  lb.,  it  was  then 
reduced  to  Is.;  and  in  1842  to  Sd.  per  lb.,  at  which  it  still  remains.  We 
obtain  our  supplies  of  cantharides  from  the  ports  of  Russia  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  export  to  North  America,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

Cardeanoms, — ^The  duty  was  reduced  in  1832  from  2i.  to  1«.  per  lb.;  and 
in  1842  to  2d.  In  1845  the  duty  was  lepmled.  We  obtain  cardamoms 
from  the  East  Indies. 

Ccutor.^Pxeyious  to  1832  the  duty  was  5s.  per  lb.,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  6J.  In  1842  it  was  fhrther  reduced  to  2«.  per  cwt.;  and  in  1845  was 
repealed.    We  obtain  castor  from  North  America. 

Camomile  Flomen. — ^PreTious  to  1882  the  duty  was  6</.  per  lb.,  at  which 
time  it  was  reduced  to  3^. ;  and  to  Id.  per  lb.  in  1842.  In  1845  the  duty 
was  repealed.    We  import  camomiles  from  Holiand,  &c 

Coloc^nth, — ^The  duty  was  reduced  in  1832  from  Is.  8d  per  lb.  to  2d; 
and  in  1842  to  1(2.  In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  We  import  colocynfli 
from  Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

Cchmbo  BooL — ^The  duty,  which  prerious  to  1832  was  2t.  per  lb.,  was 
then  reduced  to  2d;  and  in  1842  to  Is.  per  cwt  Duty  repealed  in  1845. 
We  import  this  root  from  the  East  Indies. 

Cream  Tartar. — The  duty  was  reduced  in  1832  from  4s.  Bd.  per  cwt.  to 
2«.,  and  in  1842  to  Is.  per  cwt.  In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  France 
and  the  ports  of  the  Meditervne&n  furnish  us  with  this  article. 

Cubebs. — The  duty,  which  previous  to  1882  was  2s.  per  lb.,  was  then  re- 
duced to  6d,y  and  in  1842  to  Id  per  lb.  In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed. 
We  import  cubebs  from  the  East  Indies. 

Dru^  wunumerated. — ^The  duty,  which  previous  to  1882  was  20f.  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  was  then  reduo^  to  10«.  per  cwt.  and  in  1836  to  2s.  per 
cwt.    In  1842  it  was  fixed  at  Is.  per  cwt.,  and  in  1845  repealed. 

Oalls4 — ^The  duty,  which  in  1826  was  Us.  2d.,  and  subsequently  reduced 
to  5s.  per  cwt.,  underwent  a  further  reduction  to  2s.  per  cwt,  in  1832,  and 
to  1«.  in  1842.  In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  We  import  galls  from 
the  'East  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Oamboge4 — The  duty,  which,  prerioos  to  1832,  mu  1«.  8d  per  lb.,  was 
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then  reduced  to  4«.  per  cwt^  and  in  1842  to  U.  per  cwt.    In  1845  tfae  duty 
was  repealed.    We  import  gamboge  from  the  Eaat  Indies. 

Gentian, — The  duty,  which  preyious  to  1832  was  6dL  per  Ih.*  was  then 
reduced  to  4«.  per  cwt.,  and  in  1842  to  5s.  per  ton.  In  1845  the  duty  was 
repealed.  We  import  gentian  from  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Gum  Arnmoniacum, — ^Previous  to  1832  the  duty  was  \a.  3d,  per  lb.,  then 
reduced  to  6«.  per  cwt.,  and  in  1842  to  is,  per  cwt.  In  1845  the  duty  was 
xepealed. 

Gum  Fatid, — The  duty  which  previouslto  1 832,  was  1  Od,  per  lb.,  was  then 
reduced  to  Bs,  per  cwt,  aud  in  1842  to  1^.  per  cwt.  In  1845  tiie  duty  was 
repealed.    We  import  these  gums  from  the  East  Indies. 

Guaiacum. — The  duty,  whidi  prerious  to  1832  was  3</.[per  lb.  on  the 
produce  of  any  British  possession,  and  Is,  lOd,  on  that  of  any  other  part^ 
was  then  fixed  at  6s,  per  cwt.  on  all  sorts,  and  further  reduced  to  Is,  per 
cwt.  in  1842.    In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed. 

Gum  Kino, — The  duty,  which  previous  to  1832  was  Is.  Cd,  per  IbijWas 
then  reduced  to  Bs,  per  cwt.,  and  in  1842  to  is.  per  cwt.  The  duty  was  re- 
pealed in  1845.  We  import  these  gums  from  Trieste  and  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  also  horn  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Hellebore  Root, — ^The  duty,  which  previous  to  1832  was  6(£.  per  lb.,  was 
then  reduced  to  id.  per  lb. ;  and  in  1842  to  3«.  per  cwt  In  1845  the  duty 
was  repealed.  We  import  hellebOTe  from  fiance,  Germany,  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports. 

Isinglass, — The  duty,  which  previous  to  1842  was  47s.  6dL  per  cwt.  on 
produce  of  foreign  countries,  and  15s.  lOd  on  that  of  British  possessions, 
was  then  fixed  at  5s.  for  British  possessions,  the  duty  on  foreign  remaining 
as  before.  In  1845  a  uniform  rate  of  5s.  per  cwt.  was  placed  on  all  sorts, 
which  still  remains.    We  import  isinglass  from  Russia  and  BraziL 

Jalap, — Previously  to  1832  the  duty  was  2s.  per  lb.,  it  was  then  reduced 
to  6</.  per  lb.,  and  to  Id,  in  1842.  In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  We 
import  jalap  from  South  America. 

Manna, — ^llie  dut^,  which  previously  to  1832  was  Is.  3d.  per  Ib^  was 
then  reduced  to  Zd.,  and  in  1842  to  id.  per  lb.  In  1845  the  duty  was  re- 
pealed. 

Moss,  Lichen  Island, — The  duty  previously  to  1832  was  %d,  per  lb. ;  it 
was  then  reduced  to  id,  per  lb.,  and  in  1842  to  5«.  per  ton.  The  duty  was 
repealed  in  1845.    We  import  this  moss  from  the  north  of  Germany. 

Musk, — i^viously  to  1832  the  duty  was  5s.  per  ounce;  it  was  then 
reduced  to  Bd.  per  ounce,  and  in  1845  repealed.  We  import  musk  from 
China. 

Myrrh, — The  duty,  which  previously  to  1832  was  Is.  8dl  per  lb.,  was 
then  reduced  to  6«.  per  cwt,  and  in  1842  to  Is.  per  cwt  The  duty  was 
repealed  in  1845.    We  import  myrrh  from  the  East  Indies,  &c 

OiTs,  Essential, — ^In  1R32  the  duty  on  oil  of  Aniseed  was  reduced  ftom  4s. 
per  lb.  to  Is.  4dt,  and  in  1842  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  oil  of  Bergamot  from  4s.  Bd. 
to  Is.  4d.  in  1832  ;  and  in  1842  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  oil  of  Cajeput  from  Is.  per 
ounce  to  is.  4d  per  lb.  in  1832,  and  to  is.  in  1842  ;  oU  of  Caraway  from 
4s.  to  ^s.  per  lb.  in  1842,  and  in  1845  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  oil  of  Cassia 
from  Is.  per  ounce  toU.4d.  per  lb.  in  1832,  and  to  Is.  per  lb.  in  1842  ;  oil 
of  Cinnamon  from  Is.  per  ounce  to  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  in  1832,  and  to  Is.  per 
lb.  m  1842 ;  oil  of  doves  fh>m  2s.  per  ounce  to  14s.  per  lb.  in  183t, 
then  to  4s.  in  1842,  and  to  3s.  per  lb.  in  1845  ;  oil  of  Juniper  from  ts. 
per  lb.  to  Is.  4d.  in  1832.  and  to  Is.  in  1842  ;  oil  of  Lavender  from  4f.  per 
lb.  to  2s.  in  1842,  and  to  Is.  per  lb.  in  1845;  oil  of  Lemon  flrom  4s.  Bd. 
per  lb.  to  Is.  4d.  m  1832,  and  to  Is.  per  lb.  in  1842  ;  oil  of  *iViilmc9i  from 
2s.  6<i  per  ounce  to  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  in  1832,  and  to  Is.  per  lb.  in  1842  ; 
oil  of  Peppermint  from  4s.  per  lb.  to  2s.  in  1842,  and  to  Is.  per  lb.  in  1845. 
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Otto  of  Ilo8e$,  the  duty  on  which  had  previoualy  been  reduced  from  G«. 
to  28,  per  ounce,  was  further  reduced  to  la.  4(i.  per  lb.  in  18d2,  and  to  U. 
per  lb.  in  1842  ;  oil  of  Rosemary  from  4«.  per  lb.  to  U.  4d,  in  1832,  and  to 
It.  per  lb.  in  1842  ;  oil  of  Rhodium  from  5t.  per  ounce  to  U,  4d.  per  lb.  in 
1832,  and  to  U.  per  lb.  in  1842  ;  oil  of  Spike  from  4«.  per  lb.  to  8s.  in  1842, 
and  to  Is.  per  lb.  in  1845  ;  oil  of  Thyme  from  4s.  per  lb.  to  1».  4dl  in  1832, 
and  to  Is,  per  lb.  in  1842.  The  duty  on  all  chemical,  essential,  and  per- 
fumed oils  remains  at  Is.  per  lb. ;  with  the  exception  of  oil  of  clores, 
which  pays  a  duty  of  d«.  per  lb.  We  import  the  oils  of  anniseed,  cassia, 
d^eput,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  from  the  East  Indies  ;  the  oils  of 
caraway,  juniper,  lavender,  rhodium,  rosemary,  spike,  and  thyme,  firom 
France,  Holland,  and  German v;  the  oils  of  lemon  and  bergamot,  from 
Messina,  and  the  otto  of  roses  from  Turkey,  &c. 

Orris  Root — The  duty,  which  previous  to  1832  was  2St.  6d.  per  cwt., 
was  then  reduced  to  10«.,  and  in  1842  to  5«.  per  cwt.  In  1845  Uie  duty 
was  repealed.  We  import  orris  root  from  Trieste  and  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Africa. 

Quinine  (^Sulphate). — The  duty,  which  had  previously  been  reduced 
firom  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  2s,  6d.  per  ounce,  by  Treasury  order  in 
1825,  was  further  reduced  to  U  in  1832,  and  in  1836  to  6<f.«  at  which  it 
still  remains.    We  import  quinine  from  France  and  Germany. 

Radix  Ipecacuauha.-^The  duty,  which  in  1826  was  it.  per  lb.,  and  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  is.  Sd,,  was  in  1832  further  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.  In 
1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  We  import  ipecacuanha  from  South  America. 

Saffron, — The  duty,  which  previous  to  1832  was  2s.  6d,  per  lb.,  was  then 
reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.  The  dutjbwas  repealed  in  1845.  We  import  saffron 
firom  France  and  Spain. 

Sanguis  Draconis. — The  duty,  which  previously  to  1832  was  Is.  Sd.  per 
lb.,  was  then  reduced  to  4s.  per  cwt.  The  duty  was  repealed  in  1845. 
We  import  dragon's  blood  from  the  East  Indies. 

SarsapariUa. — ^The  duty  which  previous  to  1832  was  Is.  per  lb.  on  the 
produce  of  British  possessions,  and  Is.  3d  on  that  of  other  countries,  was 
then  fixed  at  a  uniform  rate  of  6d,  per  lb.,  which  in  1842  was  further 
reduced  to  Id.,  and  repealed  in  1845.  We  import  sarsaparilla  from  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

Sassafras, — The  duty,  which  previous  to  1832  was  6s.  4d.  per  cwt,  was 
then  reduced  to  2s.,  and  in  1842  to  6W.  per  cwt.  In  1845  the  duty  was 
repealed.    We  import  sassafras  from  North  America. 

Scanmony, — The  duty,  which  previous  to  1632  was  6s.  4d  per  lb.,  was 
then  reduced  to  2s.  Sd.,  and  in  1842  to  6d.  per  lb.  In  1845,  the  duty  was 
repealed.    We  import  scammony  frt>m  Turkey,  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo. 

Seeds  Anise, — Previously  to  1832,  the  duty  was  60s.  per  cwt.;  it  was 
then  reduced  to  5s.,  and  in  1842  was  fixed  at  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  the  produce 
of  British  possessions,  and  5s.  on  that  of  foreign  parts.  The  duty  was 
repealed  in  1845.     We  import  anise  seeds  firom  the  Mediterranean. 

Senna,^The  duty,  which  previous  to  1832  was  It.  3d.  per  lb.,  was  then 
reduced  to  6d.,  and  in  1842  to  Id  per  lb.  In  1845,  the  duty  was  repealed. 
We  import  senna  firom  the  East  Indies,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Tripoli. 

Squuls. — ^The  duty,  which  previous  to  1832  was  20s.  per  cwt.  on  dried, 
and  5s.  on  undried,  was  then  fixed  at  8s.  per  cwt.  on  the  former,  and  Is.  on 
the  latter.  In  1842  the  duty  was  fixed  at  Is.  on  dried,  and  6d.  on  undried. 
In  1845  the  duty  was  repealed.    We  import  squills  from  Trieste,  &c. 

Tamartnds.-^ThQ  duty,  which  previous  to  1833  was  6<f.  per  lb.  on  the 
produce  of  or  from  any  British  possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter  ;  2d.  per  lb.  of  or  from  any  other  British  pos- 
session in  America  or  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  and  3d.  per  lb.  on  the 
produce  of  •ther  countries,  was  then  fixed  at  Id.  per  lb.  of  or  firom  any 
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BiitUh  pouessioiiB,  and  8d.  of  other  parts.  In  1842  the  duty  was  fixed  at 
Id,  per  lb.  on  the  produce  of  British  posmsioBB,  sad  3d,  on  foreign,  at 
which  it  still  remains.  We  i^^K>rt  tamarinds  from  tbB  JBaat  and  West 
Indies. 

The  export  of  most  of  the  articles  above  mentioned  is  to  onr  r^iiiaiW 
possessions,  and  is  but  of  small  amount. 

The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Mercantile  Price  Currents,  and 
information  obtained  from  Importers,  are  the  sources  whence  the  contents 
of  the  aboye  and  former  article  were  obtained. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  DETJGS. 

Thb  following  Table  indicates  the  amount  of  duty  received  on  certain  drugs,  &&, 
during  the  years  specified,  and  shows  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  arising  from  the  seFoal 
reductions  and  repeal  of  tiie  duties. 

SCHEDULE  A. 
Abtiolbs,  the  Duty  on  which  has  been  reduced  at  various  times,  but  not  repealed. 


] 


Almonds,  Jordan   

other  sorts.... 

Arrow-root 

Cantharides  

Cassia  

Caraway  Seeds    

Cinnamon  

Cloves 

Ginger 

Isinglass  

Liquorice,  Juice  &  Paste 

Mabe 

Nutmegs  

Oil,  Bergamot 

^Lemon 

—Cassia  

Cloves  

—Roses    

Thyme 

Caraway 

Lavender 

Mint , 

Peppermint 

ther  sorts  

Opium 

Pepper 

Pimento   

Sago 

Sulphate  of  Quinine 

Tamarinds  

Tapioca    


1830. 


9,367 
6,665 
i2,204 
2,703 
1,624 
4,336 
709 
6,061 
3,560 
3,420 

21,192 
2,205 

15,158 

3,088 

882 

2 

719 

1,417 


1,681 


4,528 

100,492 

7,249 

1,624 

180 
1,179 

266 


1838. 


£ 

3,16b 

3,690 

393 

922 

2,521 

316 

417 

2,697 

6,517 

4,058 

27,181 

2,552 

15,614 

812 

179 

302 

4 

71 

793 

349 

954 

85 

507 

1,324 

1,557 

65,771 

4,236 

1,426 

2,543 

636 

56 


1840. 


202,511 


151,648 


£ 

3,373 

4,1^ 

441 

952 

1,933 

918 

411 

2,219 

6,228 

3,810 

26,535 

2,183 

15,040 

993 

1,669 

212 

Nil. 

64 

609 

271 

509 

66 

1,414 

1,424 

2,426 

70,593 

4,376 

1,793 

580 

572 

69 


1842. 


£ 
2,553 

3,710 

737 

395 

1,692 

1,753 

296 

2,380 

2,798 

3,887 

16,359 

2,496 

21,901 

748 

1,232 

63 

115 

53 

420 

109 

667 

41 

924 

814 

2,497 

70,345 

1,833 

2,709 

1,690 

611 

115 


1843. 


156,027  145,943 


£ 

3,133 

2,374 

623 

178 

1,709 

2,272 

242 

2,622 

2,802 

3,485 

14,204 

2,674 

20,527 

794 

1,468 

83 

96 

25 

392 

26 

8S4 

10 

650 

1,097 

1,729 

71,985 

942 

2,203 

1,622 

888 

171 


1845.       1846. 


£ 

2,954 

3,722 

631 

175 

1,911 

1,792 

314 

2,958 

4,160 

732 

14^789 

2,282 

14,191 

902 

1,691 

97 

88 

44 

449 

93 

505 

17 

729 

1,389 

2,094 

84^230 

1,150 

2,263  i 

1,235 

508 

372 


£ 
3,««2  i 
3^935' 

394: 

197" 
1,800  I 
2,2971 

339| 
1,2531 
4,122 

439 

13,323 

2,494 

22,313 

791 
2,092 

548 

136 
57 

492 
73 

409 

680 

1,632 

1,826 

86)680 

916 

1,293 

994 

552 

300 


141,860  ^48,364  155,390 
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SCHEDULE  B. 
Articles,  the  Duty  on  which  was  reduced  at  various  times,  and  altogether 

repealed  in  1845. 


Almonds,  Bitter , 

Aloes    

Ambergris 

Angelica , 

Annatto  , 

Argol    

Balsam,  Canada , 

■     Capivi   

nnenumerated . 

Bark,  Ferayian 

Berries,  Juniper 

BoracicAcid 

Borax   

Camphor,  unrefined  .... 

Cardamoms 

Colocynth    

Columbo  Root 

Cream  of  Tartar    

Cubebs 

Drugs  not  enumerated 

Gamboge 

Grentian    

Gum  Ammoniac 

Arabic 

Assafcetida 

Benzoin  

Guaiacum  

Tragacanth    

Hellebore 

Jalap    ., 

Manna 

Moss,  lichen  Island  ... 

Musk    

Myrrh 

01.  Castor 

Orris  Boot  

Quicksilver 

Badix  Ipecacuanhas   ... 

Serpentariffi    ... 

Rhubarb  

Safiron 

Sanguis  Draconis  ...... 

SarsapariUa 

Sassafras 

Saltpetre  and  Nit.  Soda 

Scammony  

Seed  Annis 

Senna  

Squills 

Sulphur  ,„^ 

Wax,  Bee's 


1880. 


£ 

2,«42 

4»210 

47 

520 

1,246 

2,040 

147 

4,791 

324 

320 

5,680 

5,282 

1,626 

265 

508 

446 

1,060 

2,654 

1,854 

137 

582 

875 

207 

6,375 

152 

756 

94 

1,410 

219 

3,612 

1,146 

352 

374 

1,206 

4»223 

149 

4^952 

776 

416 

4y324 

670 

225 

5,950 

159 

3,691 

2,287 

1,265 

9,027 

282 

6,629 

5,893 

103,657 


1838. 


£ 

389 

1,019 

7 

90 

142 

442 

31 

66 

235 

450 

608 

1,650 

770 

34 

234 

126 

167 

1,301 

834 

36 

20 

102 

14 

4,931 

18 

283 

12 

181 

134 

1,101 

189 

32 

62 

55 

351 

91 

1,694 

633 

13 

2,269 

289 

16 

3,581 

25 

7,505 

1,012 

86 

4,886 

34 

17,046 

3,921 

59,217 


1840. 


1842. 


£ 

462 

1,261 

46 

88 

170 

551 

32 

219 

259 

207 

1,068 

971 

764 

33 

330 

82 

93 

1,421 

853 

36 

14 

130 

36 

5,454 

25 

148 

29 

99 

125 

1,149 

264 

38 

53 

46 

459 

118 

1,422 

329 

3 

2,127 

172 

8 

3,573 

61 

8326 

1,538 

78 

5,385 

82 

11,199 

3^562 

54,978 


X 

247 

296 

26 

53 

217 

410 

59 

161 

82 

46 

735 

798 

162 

40 

64 

59 

23 

913 

365 

173 

4 

12 

3 

2,161 

6 

69 

6 

22 

63 

617 

50 

2 

97 

9 

252 

63 

1,134 

574 

46 

968 

282 

17 

812 

29 

8,955 

341 

170 

1,798  j 

16! 

8,326 

1,265 

33,098 


1843. 

1845. 

1846. 

£ 

£ 

232 

52 

NiL 

314 

160 

i< 

25 

1 

M 

63 

Nil 

l< 

194 

28 

t( 

743 

108 

a 

47 

5 

it 

209 

33 

« 

40 

7 

i( 

39 

9 

« 

434 

52 

u 

361 

89 

u 

5 

1 

u 

39 

15 

•  u 

34 

11 

u 

50 

14 

t( 

9 

1 

l( 

1,169 

171 

C( 

182 

24 

u 

22 

2 

(( 

8 

1 

(( 

9 

2 

i( 

6 

1 

a 

1,065 

222 

u 

6 

Kil. 

u 

52 

u 

u 

3 

1 

(( 

22 

2 

u 

13 

NiL 

It 

260 

23 

tt 

95 

6 

u 

2 

NU. 

(( 

128 

10 

c< 

10 

4 

<t 

461 

76 

tc 

48 

33 

tt 

1,108 

189 

i( 

412 

54 

t( 

20 

1 

(( 

793 

79 

« 

286 

36 

tt 

10 

4 

u 

753 

180 

u 

18 

5 

tt 

10,096 

1,450 

It 

287 

40 

u 

77 

23 

tt 

1,329 

184 

u 

12 

Nil. 

« 

17,216 

2,211 

tc 

711 

64 

tt 

;39,527 

5,684 
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I>B.  DAUBBNT,  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Tbe  following  papers  were  read  : — 

On  the  Compositiok  of  the  Waters  of  the  Deb  and  Don  at  Aber- 
deen, with  an  Inyestigation  into  the  Action  of  Dee  Water  on  Lkad 
FtPBS  and  Cisterns.  By  John  Smith,  M.D.,  Fordyce  Lecturer  on  Agri- 
culture, and  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Marischal  College. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  discussed  under  the  following  heads ; — 

1.  Genml  characters  of  the  diatricts  dramed  by  the  river*  Dee  and  J}on. — 
The  sources  of  the  Dee  lie  amidst  lofty  granite  mountains.  The  length  of 
country  traversed  by  it  is  about  80  miles,  or  65  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
and  the  extent  of  country  which  it  drains  about  900  square  miles.  Its 
banks  are  grayelly,  its  flow  pretty  rapid,  and  the  alluyial  deposits  few,  and 
of  limited  extent  From  the  small  proportion  of  clay  and  peat  in  its 
course,  its  waters  are  usually  quite  clear. 

The  water  for  the  supply  of  Aberdeen  is  taken  from  the  Dee  about  two 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide  water.  It 
percolates  through  the  gravelly  sides  and  bottom  of  the  river  into  drains, 
and  is  there  pumped  to  the  highest  level  of  the  town.  It  is  distributed 
through  iron  mains,  and  taken  into  the  houses  by  small  lead  pipes,  to 
which  lead  cisterns,  generally  of  small  dimensions,  are  commonly  attached. 
The  supply  is  constant,  and  amounts  to  about  one  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  sources  of  the  Don  lie  immediately  north  of  the  districts  drained 
by  the  Dee,  and  comprise  a  less  extensive  area,  including  mossy  ground, 
encircled  by  granite  hills.  Its  course  is  about  60  miles  in  length  to  Aber- 
deen, or  about  45  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  mountains  among  which 
it  runs  contain  more  limestone  than  is  found  in  those  about  the  Dee. 
Hence  the  waters  of  the  Don  contam  more  lime,  and  are  more  coloured  by 
peat  than  those  of  the  Dee. 

2.  Composition  of  Dee  Water. — A  specimen  taken  some  miles  up  the 
river,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1850,  three  days  after  heavy  rain,  was 
found  to  contain  in  the  gallon,  four  grains  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of 

Carbonate  of  lime   0.850  grains 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.121  " 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 0.328  ^ 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 0.670  ** 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron 0.080  " 

Silica 0.140  « 

Organic  matter  and  loss 1.816  *^ 

4.000  « 
This  specimen  had  a  brownish  tint,  whereas  the  Dee  water  is  generally 
colourless,  and  in  other  respects  it  was  less  pure  than  usual.  A  second 
specimen,  taken  when  the  river  was  in  its  usual  clear  and  transparent 
state,  yielded  three  grains  of  solid  matter  from  the  gallon,  of  which  only 
0.4  of  a  grain  was  organic  matter,  or  volatilized  by  heat. 

3.  Composition  of  Don  Water, — Two  specimens  of  this  water  were 
examined,  one  taken  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  tbe 
other  about  thirty-five  miles  higher  up.  The  former  was  found  to  contain 
8.65  grains  of  solid  matter  in  the  gallon,  of  which  three  grains  consisted 
of  organic  matter;  the  latter  contained  five  grains  of  sc^d  matter  in  the 
gallon,  of  which  1.2  grains  was  organic.  The  composition  of  the  solid 
contents  of  a  gallon  of  the  first  specimen  is  thus  represented: — 

Carbonate  of  lime  2.18  grains 

Sulphate  of  lime 17      " 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  1.00      ** 

Chlorides  of  potassium  andsodium 1.32 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron 38 

Silica   60 

Organic  matter   8.00 


«« 

cc 
u 
u 


8.65 
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4.  Action  of  Dee  Water  on  Lead. — About  'forty  trials  were  made  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  Dee  Water  on  the  pipes  through 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  houses.  These  pipes  vary  from  twelve  to  one 
hundred  yards  in  length.  In  some  instances  no  indications  of  the  presence 
of  lead,  in  the  water  which  had  passed  through  the  pipes,  were  found;  in 
others,  however,  small  quantities  of  lead  were  detected  in  solution.  The 
quantities  varied  from  less  than  ^i^th  of  a  grain  to  about  ^th  of  a  grain 
of  lead  in  a  gallon  of  the  water. 

From  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  use  of  this  water  upon  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  in  connexion  with  what  has  been 
observed  elsewhere,  the  author  concludes  that  less  than  ^th  of  a  grain  of 
lead  in  the  gallon  of  water  produces  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  health 
of  those  using  the  water  for  dietetical  purposes,  and  that  the  limit  of  the 
deleterious  action  is  between  -^th  and  ^th  of  a  grain  of  lead  to  the 
gallon  of  water. 

On  a  Peculiar  Pbopebty  of  Ether  and  some  Essential  Oils.  By 
Dr.  G.  F.  Schoenbein. 

The  property  referred  to  by  the  author  is  similar  to  that  which 
phosphorus  has  been  long  known  to  possess,  when  put,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  contact  with  pure  oxygen,  or  with  atmospheric  air,  of 
developing  a  highly  oxidizing  agent,  which  has  been  called  ozone. 

'Die  author  finds  that  if  a  little  pure  ether  be  put  into  a  bottle  filled 
with  pure  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  and  ezx>osed  to  difiused  light,  the 
bottle  being  occasionally  shaken,  the  ether,  after  the  lapse  of  four  months, 
will  have  acquired  new  properties.  Although  producing  no  action  upon 
blue  litmus  paper,  it  will  discharge  the  colour  of  solution  of  indigo,  convert 
pure  phosphorus,  when  inunersei  in  it,  into  phosphorous  acid,  eliminate 
iodine  firom  iodide  of  potassium,  change  pure  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
to  the  basic  and  acid  sulphates  of  the  deutoxide,  transform  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  into  the  red  salt,  convert  sulphuret  of  lead  into  the  sulphate,  &c. 

Similar  efiects  are  produced  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemons 
when  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  ether. 

The  author  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  property  which  these  sub- 
stances thus  acquire,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  a  chemically 
exalted  condition. 


warn 


RBVXEW8. 

PHABMACOPCEIA   COLLEGII   REGAMS   MEDICORUM 

LONDINENSIS.    MDCCCLI. 

In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  the  progress  of  chemical  science  is  denoted 
more  by  the  omissions  than  by  the  new  matter  which  is  introduced.  It 
was,  formerly,  considered  necessary  to  give  explicit  instructions  for  the 
manufacture  of  numerous  preparations  and  compounds  which  have  now 
become  regular  articles  of  commerce.  In  proportion  to  the  advancement 
of  the  practical  skill  of  the  manufacturing  Chemist,  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  developed ;  the  physician  describes  those  remedial 
agents  which  he  requires  for  use,  the  Chemist  adopts  such  processes  as  his 
experience  suggests  for  their  preparation.  We,  therefore,  find  in  each 
successive  Pharmacopoeia,  a  greater  latitude  given  to  the  manufacturer  in 
matters  of  detail,  while  the  Pharmacopoeia  approximates  more  nearly  to  a 
list  of  medicinal  substances,  and  a  collection  of  conventional  formulae.' 

In  the  work  now  before  us,  many  of  the  acids,  the  alkaloids,  the  prepa- 
rations of  potash,  soda,  lime,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc,  are  transferred  from  the 
list  of  *•  Preparations"  to  the  **  Materia  Medica,"  a  description  of  the 
result  required  being  substituted  for  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  process. 
A  few  chemical  processes  which  are  easy  of  adoption  on  the  smsdl  scale, 
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retained,  and  some  new  ones  added*  in  order  to  enable  the  dispensing 
Chemist  to  make  the  preparations,  in  case  he  should  snspect  those  oflteved 
for  sale.  We  think  some  of  the  processes  already  retained  areunneoessaxy. 

The  abortiye  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  the  flnctoatmg  tide  of  che- 
mical science,  by  adapting  the  names  of  substances  to  their  suppooed 
elementary  constitution,  has  be^i  abandoned.  It  is  admitted  in  the  prefaoe 
that  ambiguity  may  arise  firom  unnecessary  changes  in  the  names  oi  sub- 
stances sanctioned  by  usage,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  safer  to  be  in 
the  rear,  than  in  adTance  of  science.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has 
been  frequently  demonstrated,  and  the  FharmacopoBia  of  1836  fumiBhes 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  a  rigid  adheroioe 
to  a  professedly  scientific  system  of  nomenclature.  In  the  present  edition, 
there  is  a  manifest  improvement,  the  examples  of  ambiguity  being  moch 
less  numerous.  Errors  have  been  corrected  in  a  few  instances,  in  which 
no  ambiguity  could  arise  from  the  change.  SeM^uisulphuret  of  antimony 
is  now  called  tersulphuret.  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth  has  resumed  its  old 
name  of  nitrate.  The  cinchonas^are  described  as  yellow,  pale,  and  red ; 
and  when  the  variety  is  not  mentioned,  the  yellow  is  to  be  used.  The  more 
familiar  name,  Buchu,  is  substituted  for  Diosma.  Sesquicarbonate  of 
soda  is  called  bicarbonate,  whi(^  is  its  previously  recognised  name,  and 
tincture  of  camphor  is  sent  back  to  the  spirits,  with  which  it  was  formerly 
associated. 

But  while  abstruse  chemical  science  has  thus  yielded  the  palm  to  prac- 
tical common  sense,  a  similar  victory  has  not  yet  been  gained  over  caprice. 
We  still  find  a  few  examples  of  inconvenient  changes,  liie  object  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Of  these  the  most  extraordinary  is  the 
change  of  the  name  J^tractum  colocynthidis  compoeitum  for  Pilttla 
colocynthidis  composita.  This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  Phar- 
macopeia of  1720  as  PilulsB  rudii ;  in  1745  it  was  called  Bxtractum 
catharticum  ;  in  1787  it  setUed  down  into  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
by  which  name  it  has  been  known  all  over  the  world  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  term  is  quite  correct.  It  is  a  compound  preparation,  the  base 
of  which  is  extract  of  colocynth ;  it  contains  extract  of  aloes,  and  scammony 
which  is  also  an  extract  Yet  it  is  removed  from  the  extracts,  and  a 
name  is  applied  to  it  already  denoting  two  other  preparations  (of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias),  one  of  which  is  in  general  use  in 
England.  The  compound  colocynth  piU  (properly  so  called)  contains  not 
the  extract  but  the  powder  of  colocynth,  and  although  the  two  preparations 
are  analogous  in  their  nature  (both  being  purgatives),  the  olgect  of  con- 
founding them  under  the  same  name  is  unintdligible. 

Among  the  harmless  but  unmeaning  alterations  we  may  observe,  that  the 
word  compound  is  taken  away  from  Ihumentum  hydrargyri  and  added  to 
oeratum  saponis  and  tincture  of  catechu,  all  of  which  preparations  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  adjective.  In  the  former  Pharmaooposia  the  piUs 
were  designated  in  the  plural  number,  ^'  PUulss  rhei  oompositss,"  ^^ 
which  is  incorrect,  as  the  formula  describee  a  pttf  diom,  and  die  plurality 
commences  when  the  mass  is  divided  into  pills.  This  is  now  corrected, 
but  the  same  principle  is  erroneously  applied  to  flowers,  leaves,  figs, 
prunes,  almonds,  &c.,  which  are  all  described  in  the  singular  number.  Half 
a  pound  of  a  pill  mass  is  a  correct  expression,  but  ha^  a  pound  of  a  rose 
petal  or  a  leaf  implies  rattier  a  ludicrous  extension  of  tlie  rule  respecting 
"  nouns  of  multitude."  In  numerous  formi^  the  quantities  are  altered, 
the* proportions  remaining  the  same.  The  objection  belonging  to  the 
unnecessary  change  of  names  applies  equally  to  the  alteration  of  the 
strength  of  preparations  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  name. 
For  example,  tincture  of  jalap  is  now  reduced  to  half  its  former 
strength ;  tincture  of  ammonio-chloride  of  iron  is  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.    Tincture  of  cubebs  is  increased  to  more  than 
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tbree  times  its  fonner  aiiengtiii.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  synipns  flsni 
iodidi  is  intioduced,  but  the  strength  is  increased  fifty  per  cent.  We  are 
not  calling  in  question  the  prerogatiye  of  tiie  College  of  Physicians  to 
regulate  tiiie  strength,  doses,  and  composition  of  the  preparations  is 
the  Fharmaoopoeia  as  they  may  think  best,  bnt  it  is  not  tM>  mmh  to 
ask  for  conaiBtenGy  and  pecqnenity  in  Ae  flodBEa  giiBBL  jsad  tiie  terms 


We  novr  pneeed  to  Botioo  liriflAy  -&e  several  additions  and  alterations  in 
the  section  of  the  PharmaoopoBia  devoted  to  the  preparations.  These,  as 
before,  are  arranged  in  groups  in  alphabeticaL  order.  Among  the  adds, 
addum  aceticum»  which  is  tnnsferred  to  the  Materia  Medica,  is  replaced 
by  acidum  aceticnm  dllatunu  This  is  identical  in  strength  with  acetnm 
destiUatom,  which  in  the  Pharmacopceia  a£  1809  was  called  acidum 
aoeticum,  and,  in  1824,  acidum  aoeticum  dilutum.  It  is  one*seTenth  the 
strength  of  acidum  aoeticum  of  18S6  and  1851.  Acetum  dMtillatum  is 
retained  in  the  PharmacopcBia,  but  is  not  an  ingredient  in  any  of  the  pre- 
parations. It  differs  from  acidum  aceticum  dilutum  only  in  being  not 
quite  pure. 

Acetum  cantharidis  is  not  altered.  It  is  an  inefficient  preparation  as 
a  blister  ^  but  useful  as  a  counter-irritant. 

In  acetum  colchici  the  connus  is  ordered  dry  instead  of  fresh,  the 
quantity  being  proportionately  reduced.  This  is  an  improvement,  as  the 
preparation  is  more  uniform. 

Benzoic,  citric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  tartaric  adds  are  transferred  to 
the  Materia  Medica^ 

The  strength  of  nitric  acid*  is  reduced  from  sp.  gr.  1.5  to  1.42.  The 
diluted  acid  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  of  tiie  strong  add 
to  seventeen  ounces  of  water,  instead  of  one  ounce  to  nine  ounces.  The 
stoength  is,  however,  nearly  the  same,  being  1.082,  instead  of  1.080. 

Acndum  Sulphuricum  dilutum  in  1809  was  made  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent,  stronger  than  before.  It  is  again  slightly  changed,  the  proportions 
being  fifteen  fluid  drachms  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  instead  of  ^iss  to 
^vss.  The  sp.  gr.  is  now  1.103  :  it  was  1.11,  a  difierence  of  no  practical 
importance. 

^ther  Bulphuricus  (now  called  simply  sother)  is  trausferred  to  the 
Matezia  Medica.  Chloroformyl  is  introduced  among  the  preparations.  Jn 
the  process  given,  the  method  of  purification  consists  in  shaking  the  pro- 
duct for  an  hour  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  re-distiUing.  It  is  stated  hy 
some  Chemists^  that  purification  bjr  oil  of  vitriol  is  necessary.  By  what- 
ever means  the  purification  is  effected,  it  is  necessary  always  to  test 
chloroform  by  litmus  paper  before  using  it,  and  i£  any  acid  re-action  or 
bleaching  of  the  paper  be  observed,  it  should  be  again  purified. 

Spiritus  satheris  nitrid  is  the  same  as  before,  but  the  proportions  of  the 
iogvedients  are  altered  on  account  of  the  rediu^  strength  of  the  acid. 

Aconitina  is  omitted ;  liquor  ammonisB,  morphia  and  its  salts,  quina, 
strychnia,  and  veratria  are  transferred  to  the  Materia  Medica,  to  which 
atropia  is  added.  Among  the  preparations,  liquor  ammoniss  citratis  is 
introduced,  also  atropie  sulphas,  liquor  morphie  acetatis,  and  liquor 
morphias  hydrochloratis.  The  strengtii  of  these  morphia  solutions  is  dght 
grains  to  the  ounce,  being  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  cor* 
responding  solutions  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopfleias. 

The  class  "  animalia"  is  omitted  among  the  preparations. 

Carbo  onimnlig  punficatus  is  transferred  to  the  Materia  Medica,  where 
it  is  described  as  **•  Carbo  e  Sanguine  Bovino  igne  prteparaiits"    It  was  for- 

*  SinoQ  1721,  nitric  acid  has  passed  suocessivoly  throo^h  the  names,  aqna-fortis 
shnplex,  aqua-fortis  duplex,  spiritas  nitri  gUaberi,  acidnm  nitrosum,  and  acidom 
nitncnm* 
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merly  prepared  ty  treating  common  animal  charcoal  (burnt  bones,  ftc) 
vith  hydrochloric  acid.  The  term  carbo  is  now  used  to  denote  carbo 
ligni.  Comu  ustum  is  transferred  to  the  Materia  Medica.  Testas 
praeparatce  are  omitted. 

In  the  distilled  waters,  the  spirit  is  omitted.  When  made  with  the 
essential  oils,  powdered  silex  or  fine  sand  is  ordered,  instead  of  magnesia. 
The  oil  is  to  be  triturated  with  the  silex,  the  water  added  gradually,  and 
strained.  Magnesia  absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  the  oil,  and  is  to  a 
slight  degree  dissolyed  in  the  water.  The  same  applies  to  chalk,  which  ia 
sometimes  used.  The  silex  serves  mechanically  to  divide  the  oil,  and  is 
not  liable  to  the  above  objection.  Aqua  rosse  and  aqua  sambud  are 
excluded  from  the  waters,  which  may  be  prepared  from  the  oil.  Aqua 
florum  aurantii  is  omitted,  being  imported  firom  France,  where  the  fresh 
flowers  can  be  obtained. 

Among  the  cataplasms,  cataplasma  carbonis,  and  cataplasma  sodas  chlo- 
rinatie  are  added.  In  cataplasma  conii,  powdered  instead  of  bruised 
linseed  is  ordered,  and  in  cataplasma  fermenti,  flour  is  substituted  for 
linseed  powder.  The  vin^ar  is  properly  omitted  in  cataplasma  sinapis, 
as  it  counteracts  the  development  of  the  pungent  essential  oil  on  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  application  depends.  Cataplasms  come  rather  witiun 
the  province  of  the  nurse  than  the  Chemist. 

No  material  change  is  made  in  the  cerates.  Confectio  amygdalae  ia 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  a  pulverulent  state,  the  almonds  being  partially  dried, 
rubbed  through  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  and  then  triturated  with  the  sugar 
and  gum  previously  powdered.  In  this  state,  the  confection  is  less  liable 
to  spoil  by  keeping. 

Con&ctio  aromatica  in  the  last  Fharmacoposia  was  ordered  as  a  powder, 
no  allowance  being  made  for  the  water,  when  mixed  for  use.  This  error  is 
now  rectified,  two  drachms  of  water  are  to  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  the 
powder  to  make  ten  drachms  of  the  confection.  We  may  observe,  that 
creta  prcBparata,  not  pracipitata,  is  ordered,  the  latter  preparation  not 
being  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia. 

To  the  list  of  decoctions,  five  are  added,namely,  deooctum  granati  radicu^ 
D.  hoematoxyli,  D.  gaUs,  D.  pareirm,  and  D.  taraxaci.  The  deooctum  granati 
of  the  previous  Pharmacopoeia,  made  with  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  is  retained, 
although  this  is  believed  to  be  comparatively  a  very  inefficient  preparation. 
The  instructions  for  preparing  decoctum  sarsse  are  entirely  altered.  It  is 
now  to  be  simply  boiled  down  from  four  pints  to  two,  instead  of  being 
simmered  for  four  hours,  the  root  taken  out  and  bruised,  and  then  simmered 
for  two  hours  longer.  This  tedious  process  was  formerly  adopted,  in  the 
belief  that  the  m^dnal  properties  of  the  root  resided  in  the  woody  fibre. 
The  efficacy  is  now  attributed  to  the  bark,  which  is  much  more  speedily 
exhausted.  We  may  observe,  that  the  order  to  boil  down  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  to  half  is  very  indefinite.  This  may  be  done  rapidly  or 
not,  according  to  the  quantity  prepared  at  a  time,  or  the  heat  employed. 
Half  a  pint  of  decoction  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  this  rule;  a 
gallon  or  two  would  require  above  an  hour.  As  a  general  rule,  all  decoc- 
tions should  be  simmered  or  boiled  slowly.  In  deooctum  ulmi,  the  bark  is 
now  ordered  dry,  liquorice  root  is  ordered  fresh.  Uva  lursi  leaves  are  not 
to  be  bruised.    Decoctum  malvss  comp.  and  deooctum  veratri  are  omitted. 

Emplastrum  cersB  is  omitted.  It  was  seldom  used  except  in  making 
emplastrum  cantharides,  for  which  purpose  the  ingredients  are  now 
ordered  instead.  Emplastrum  belladonnsB  is  now  to  be  made  with  soap 
plaster  instead  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  proportion  of  extract  is  also 
doubled.  This  plaster  will  not  adhere  to  the  skin  so  well  as  the  former 
one,  if  at  all.  It  will  require  an  adhesive  margin.  A  small  quanti^  of 
resin  is  added  to  emplastrum  saponis.  Three  new  plasters  are  added  to 
the  list.    Emplastrum  cumini  is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  not  easily 
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forgotton,  as  it  is  a  difScult  plaster  to  spread.  It  requires  an  adhesire 
margin.  This  plaster  was  contained  in  the  Phannacopcaias  of  1720,  1745, 
1787,  and  1809.  The  present  formula  is  slightly  altered  by  the  addition 
of  an  ounce  and  a  half  (each)  of  oil  and  water  to  4  Ibs^  of  plaster,  for- 
merly emplastrum  thuris,  or  roborans,  known  by  the  public  as ''  strengthen- 
ing plaster/'  is  now  revived  under  the  name  of  emplastrum  ferri.  Em- 
plastrum potassii  iodidi  is  a  new  plaster.  It  resembles  a  cerate,  and  is 
stated  to  be  more  suitable  for  spreading  on  linen  than  on  leather.  The 
usual  veJiicle  for  plasters  would  not  answer  in  this  case,  being  incom- 
patible with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Enema  assafcetide  is  added  to  the  preparations.  In  enema  colo- 
cynthidis,  the  simple  extract  is  substituted  for  the  compound,  and  the 
quantity  diminished  from  two  scruples  to  half  a  drachm  in  the  pint.  The 
strength  of  enema  tabaci  is  reduced  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  scruple  in  the 
half-pint. 

In  eztractum  aconiti,  and  the  other  extracts  prepared  from  the  fresh 
herb,  the  order  to  sprinkle  the  herbs  with  water  is  rescinded.  Extractum 
colocynthidis  is  ordered  to  be  made  with  cold  water,  three  pounds  of  the 
pulp  being  macerated  in  half-a-gallon  for  thirty-six  hours,  frequently 
pressing  it  with  the  hand.  The  quantity  of  water  is  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  cover  the  pulp,  even  under  the  pressure  indicated.  With  a  proper 
quantity  of  water  the  process  is  a  good  one.  Extractum  colocynthidis  com- 
positum  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  an  extract,  although 
it  is  called  by  a  new  name.  There  is,  however,  an  alteration  in  the  pro- 
cess which  is  no  improvement.  Consequently  the  old  extract  and  the 
new  pill  may  be  kept  as  distinct  preparations.  When  the  compound  extract 
is  ordered,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  When  the  compound  pill  is  ordered, 
there  will  be  a  doubt  between  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  Ex- 
tractum gentians  and  extractum  cinchons  are  ordered  to  be  prepared  by 
two  macerations  in  cold  water,  and  eyaporation.  Extractum  nucis  Yomicse 
is  introduced.  This  is  an  alcoholic  extract.  Extractum  stramonii  being 
an  aqueous  extract  is  an  inefficient  and  inelegant  preparation.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  much  superior. 
Extractum  taraxaci  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
extract  of  liquorice,  by  decoction  and  evaporation.  Although  the  same 
process  was  contained  in  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  a  great  improvement  has 
subsequently  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  preparing  this  extract,  which 
we  expected  to  have  seen  introduced.  By  sprinkling  the  root  with  water, 
bruising  it,  expressing  the  juice  and  evaporating  this  at  a  very  moderate 
temperature,  a  much  better  extract  is  produced.  Extractum  sarsas 
Uquidum  is  now  introduced  for  the  first  time.  We  think  the  formula 
might  haye  been  improved.  We  have  found  the  best  result  to  be  obtained 
by  three  successive  cold  macerations,  without  boiling  the  root ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  a  fluid  extract  of  the  strength  prescribed  will  maintain  a 
uniform  consistence.  The  usual  strength  of  what  is  termed  the  *'  con- 
centrated fluid  extract"  is  such  that  one  ounce  is  equivalent  to  sixteen 
ounces  of  the  decoction.  Even  this  preparation,  unless  continually  shaken, 
deposits  a  portion  of  the  extract,  and  the  fluid  extract  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  about  a  fifth  stronger.  The  omission  of  a  compound  fluid  extract 
is  remarkable,  as  this  is  very  much  more  in  demand  than  the  simple. 

Most  of  the  infusions  remain  unaltered.  Infusum  cincfaonse  and  inf. 
rosoi  are  ordered  to  be  macerated  for  two  hours  instead  of  six.  Inf. 
pareirae,  scoparii,  and  simarubae  are  omitted,  and  infusum  cinchonas 
spissatffi  is  added.    This  (like  the  extract)  is  prepared  by  cold  infusion. 

The  formula  for  linimentum  camphone  comp.  is  alt^^,  but  not  im- 
proved. The  mistake  in  linimentum  saponis  is  corrected  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  water,  and  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  soap.  Linimentum 
calds  is  introduced.  It  resembles  a  liniment  in  common  use  under  that 
name,  but  oliye  oil  is  labstituted  for  linseed  oil. 
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The  mistake  in  the  last  Phormaoopcaia  in  the  fonnula  for  azymel  ia 
now  corrected.  By  some  accident,  acetic  acid  was  ordered  without 
dilution.  It  is  now  dilated  in  the  proportion  of  seven  qunoes  of  the  add 
to  eight  of  water. 

{To  be  continved). 

The  Fhabmagofceia.  of  thb  Botal  Collsge  of  Phtbiciaks  of  Lorbok 
FOB  185 1.  Translated  by  a  Physician.  12mo,  London :  Ueniy  Benahaw, 
Strand. 

«  The  translation  is  neither  elegant  nor  free/ but  it  is  literal  and  correct** 
This  is  the  statement  of  the  trai^lator,  and  we  haye  nothing  to  add  to,  or 
take  from  it. 

The  question  has  of  late  been  much  discussed,  whether  a  Phar- 
macopoBia  should  be  published  in  Latin  or  in  English?  Pending  the 
settlement  of  this  abstract  proposition,  we  think  it  ought  to  be  pubUshed 
in  both  languages.  In  some  respects,  Latin  is  prefers3>le  ;  Latin  is  more 
generally  intelligible  in  foreign  countries  ;  for  lists  of  drugs  and  formulas 
it  is  more  convenient.  It  is  more  easy  to  read  a  Latin  prescription  than 
an  English  one.  Probably  this  may  depend  partly  on  habit,  partly  on  the 
condensation  of  the  words  by  the  contractions  with  which  the  profession 
is  familiar.  Latin  is  the  more  classical  language,  and  accords  with  the 
antiquity  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians.  But  even  this  classical 
propensi^  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  Why,  for  example,  should  the 
classic  veil  be  spread  over  the  names  of  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates  ? 
Carolus,  Gulidmus,  Georgius,  Jacobus,  Tristranus,  Chrlstopherus, 
Johannes,  Bobertus,  and  the  like,  are  not  the  real  names,  but  corruptions, 
and  when  we  see  in  the  title  page  '*  Londini,  apud  Johannem  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho,"  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  '*  do  in  Xrondon  as 
they  do  in  Bome*'  is  apparent.  Beverting  to  the  text,  Latin  is  not  a  con- 
Tenient  language  for  the  notes  and  special  instructions  contained  in  a 
Pharmacopccia.  These  portions  of  the  work  being  only  referred  to  occa- 
sionally, do  not  become  so  familiar  as  the  ordinary  terms  in  prescriptions, 
and  sino^  all  pharmaceutists  and  their  apprentices  are  not  profound  classical 
scholars,  it  would  certainly  be  more  convenient,  we  might  even  say,  safbr, 
to  give  the  explanatory  details  of  the  work  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
But  it  might  be  urged  by  critics,  that  a  Pharmacox>(£ia  part  Latin,  part 
English,  would  be  a  lame  production.  Granted.  Objections  on  both  sides 
might  be  met  by  the  publication  of  an  English  as  well  as  a  Latin  edition. 
The  plan  of  uniting  the  two  was  formerly  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  still  followed  in  the  Greek  Pharmacopceia.  In  the  former  work,  each 
alternate  page  was  in  Latin,  the  translation  being  on  the  other  side  ;  in 
the  latter,  each  page  is  divided  into  colunms,  one  Latin,  the  other  modem 
Greek. 

Annual  Befort  of  the  Pbogbess  of  Chevistrt  and  the  Auxbd 

Sciences.    By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  and  H.  Eofp.     Edited  by  A.  W. 

Hofmann,  Ph.  D.,  and  Waeben  Be  la  Bus,  F.B.S.    London:  Taylor, 

Walton,  and  Maberly. 

Since  the  death  of  Berzelius,  who  for  many  years  gave  an  annual  re- 
port of  the  progress  of  chemical  science,  this  duty  has  fallen  into  the  able 
hands  of  Liebig,  assisted  by  the  other  professors  of  the  University  of 
Giessen,  and  Dr.  Hofmann  and  Mr.  Warren  Be  la  Bne,  undertook  to  edit 
a  translation  of  the  work  for  English  readers.  The  first  report  embraces 
two  years,  1847-48.  It  is  in  two  octavo  volumes,  making  1 100  well-filled 
pages.  Of  the  report  for  1849  the  first  part  on^y  of  the  English  edition 
has  yet  appeared,  and  in  editing  tins  Br.  Hofinann  has  been  assisted  hy 
Br.  H.  Bence  Jones,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Warren  Be  la  Bue. 

It  is  obvious,  on  glandng  over  the  pages  of  tiiese  volumes,  that  Chemists 
have  not  been  idle  during  the  period  referred  to ;  it  appears  too,  that 
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chemicfil  iiiTestigation  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  department  of 
organic  chemistiy.  Whateyer  has  been  done,  however,  that  was  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  is  reported  here,  with  occasional  criticisms. 

There  has  never,  perhaps,  been  a  time  when  Chemists  stood  so  mnch  in 
need  as  they  now  do  of  the  means  which  this  work  affords,  of  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  science  to  which  they  are  devoted.  The  number  <$ 
original  investigators  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  results  of  their  labours 
are  distributed  through  a  great  many  sdeutiflc  journals,  published  in 
different  langaages,  to  the  whole  of  which  but  few  readers  have  access. 
Moreover,  in  the  department  of  organic  chemistry,  there  are  every  year 
so  many  new  compounds  produced,  which  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
works  published  for  elementary  instruction,  that  those  who  rely  upon  these 
sources  for  their  information  will  often  find  themselves  unacquainted  with 
names  which  are  in  use  among  Chemists. 

The  report,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Chemistry ;  it  includes  those 
branches  of  physical  science  which  are  most  closely  allied  to  Chemistiy. 
Thus,  referring  to  the  table  of  contents,  we  find  me  subjects  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  :  moiecuktr  acttona^  comprehending  the  cohesion 
and  adhesion  of  liquids,  endosmosis,  &c.;  atomology,  comprdiending  crys- 
tallography, specific  gravity,  &c. ;  thermoiogy,  comprehending  what  r^tes 
to  heat ;  kinetics,  or  the  science  of  motion,  including  apparatus ;  aeoiutic$; 
optics;  magnetism;  electricity;  inorganic  chemistry ;  organic  chemistry ;  andfy" 
tical  chemistry ;  technical  chemistry. 

In  order  correctly  to  estimate  the  value  of  results  obtained  in  so  ma^y 
branches  of  science,  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  enlist  the  services  of 
men  as  reporters  who  were  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  each  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  this  respect  Professor  Liebig  is  well  supported.  It  appears 
that  the  reports  on  molecular  actions,  electricity,  and  part  of  that  on 
magnetism,  arc  furnished  by  Professor  Buff;  tibiose  on  diamagnetism, 
kinetics,  acoustics,  optics,  and  part  of  thermology,  by  Professor  Zamminer; 
part  of  chemistry,  by  Ptofessor  Will ;  technical  chemistry,  by  Professor 
Knapp  ;  mineralogy,  by  Professor  Ettling ;  and  lastly,  chemical  geology, 
by  Professor  Diffenbach. 

The  authors  state  that  "  the  labours  in  the  field  of  chemistiy,  including 
its  application  to  pharmacy,  medicine,  agriculture,  tlie  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, will  be  reported  with  minute  accuracy,  it  being  intended  to  insert  a 
fiiithfnl,  and,  whenever  necessary,  a  complete  digest  of  eacli  investigation." 
These  abstracts  are,  of  course,  short,  but  they  are  generally  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  leading  features  of  the  papers  to  which  they  refer,  and  they 
are  always  accompanied  by  reference  to  the  original  papers. 

The  work  is  valuable  and  interesting  not  only  to  those  who  desire  to 
know  from  year  to  year  who  have  been  the  labourers,  and  what  the  sub- 
jects on  whidi  labour  has  been  bestowed,  and  who  are  satisfied  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  results  of  these  labours,  preferring  to  take  such  on  the 
authority  of  others,  rather  than  incur  the  toil  of  culling  for  themselves 
what  is  new  and  valuable  from  the  voluminous  records  of  investigationa, 
but  to  those  also  who  use  it  as  an  index  to  the  scientific  journals  of  the 
year,  and  as  a  reference  to  the  original  papers,  where  the  fiillest  details  of 
results  may  be  found. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of  those  who  desire  to 
watch  the  progress  of  chemical  investigation. 

EzpEBiMBNTAL  Rbsbarorbb  ON  Electsicitt,  24th  to  27th  series  (in- 
dnsive).  By  Michabl  Fabaoat,  D.C.L..  F.B.S.,  &c.  From  the  PhB. 
Trtuu,    4to,  pp.  120.    B.  and  J.  E.  Taylor. 

The  Lire  of  the  Hon.  Hen&t  Cavsndish,  incbiding  Abstracts  of  his 
more  important  Scientific  Papers^  and  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Clams  of 
all  the  alleged  Discoverers  of  ^  Conmosition  of  Water.  By  Geobgb 
Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  London  :  printed  for  the  Cavendish  Society, 
8vo.,  pp.  478. 
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A  pRAcnoAL  Tabatise  ok  Diseases  of  the  Urimabt  and  Gbnebatite 
Obgans.  Bj  Wiluam  Aotoh.  2cl  edition,  870.,  pp.  693.  Jolm 
ChurchilL 

An  Inauocral  Essay  on  Zoo-adtnamia.  By  G.  J.  Zsigleb,  !£.!>. 
8vo.,  pp.  64-    Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Member  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — ^The  formula  in  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia  for  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis,  answers  the  description 
required.    The  ointment  must  be  constantly  stirred  until  cold. 

Atropia  (HoUoway). — Steel  might  be  used,  though  some  prefer  bone. 

A  Member  (Plymouth). — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  application 
better  than  oil  for  surgical  instruments. 

J,  B.  (Brighton). — To  give  full  answers  to  the  questions,  including  the 
three  analyses  required,  would  occupy  about  a  week. 

M.  P.  S.  (Exeter.)— (1.)  The  oil  of  male  fern  is  obtained  from  the 
ihizome. — (2.)  Members  have  access  to  all  parts  of  the  house  of  the  Society, 
and  may  introduce  their  friends  as  yisitors  to  the  library,  museum,  &c 

A  Subscriber  (Brighton). — Golchicum  seeds  are  ordered  to  be  bnused  in 
making  the  wine  and  tincture. 

P.  J,  (London). — Sapo  mollis  is  described  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  as 
**  Sapo  ex  oliyie  oleo  et  potassa  confectus."  It  is  kept  by  many  Chemists, 
being  sometimes  ordered  in  prescriptions.  The  late  Mr.  Vance  prescribed 
it  continually. 

A  Subtcriber  (Guernsey). — ^We  cannot  recommend  the  speculation  as 
safe  or  proper. 

M.  P.  S.  (Bury  St  Edmimd's).— Tinct  kino.  We  can  add  nothing  to  the 
information  contained  in  Mr.  Redwood's  paper  on  this  subject,  yol.  L,  p.  399. 

Mr.  Jones  (Lincoln)  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  following  advertisement, 
extracted  from  the  Stamford  Mercury,  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  what  a 
"snug  trade"  is  and  for  how  small  a  sum  it  may  be  purchased  : — 

*'  To  Chemists  and  Dru^sts.— For  immediate  Disposal  under  peculiarly  advan- 
tageoua  dicumatanoea,  a  Dsuo  BnsnrBss,  doing  a  anug  trade,  and  which  ia  capable 
of  Rreat  extension.  Any  young  man  who  can  oommand  the  low  sum  of  j0So  wiU 
find  this  an  opportunify  of  entering  into  b'uaineaa  of  rare  occurrence*  The  moet 
satisfactory  reasons  given  for  leaving,  &o.  Por  ftirther  particulars,  apply  by  lett^, 
addressed  A.B.,  20,  Po8tK>ffioe,  Northampton." 

X.  Y.  Z. — No  medicine  requiring  a  medicine  stamp  can  legally  be  sold 
by  any  person  not  having  a  patent  medicine  licence. 

TT.  U,  V,  (Tunbridge).--(l.)  On  application  by  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
the  required  information  may  be  obtained,  with  the  form  of  certificate. — 
(2.)  Chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble. 

Mr,  Parsons  (of  Leicester)  requests  ns  to  state,  that  he  is  not  the  cor- 
respondent who  made  the  inquiry,  answered  page  528  of  our  last  number. 

Jy.  J.  W,  O. — ( 1.)  The  specimen  of  ammonia  referred  to,  probably  con- 
tains pyrroL  (See  Pharm.  Journal,  vol.  vL,  page  29). — (2.)  By  analysis. 
(3.)  No.— (4.)  See  any  book  on  Chemistry. 

Medieus, — Gadus  Morrhua  is  the  name  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  cod 
fish.    The  specific  name  is  used  to  designate  the  oil. 

The  Report  of  the  Meeting  at  Liverpool  arrived  too  late. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates^  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsburj 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Adyertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Other  Communications  to  the  Editor  (to  the  care  of  Mr.  Chukchxll). 
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THE  GENERAL  ADVANCEMENT  OP  SCIENCE. 

Eyekt  attentive  observer  of  what  is  passing  aronnd  him  must  have 
been  forcibly  struck  with  the  steady  progress  which  Science  has  made 
during  the  last  ten  vears.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  having  any 
pretensions  to  a  liberal  education,  who  does  not  participate  in  the  in- 
creasing interest  which  belongs  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  rapid 
strides  of  steam  power,  in  its  various  applications — the  entire  revo- 
lution in  the  means  of  locomotion — the  electric  telegraph — the  ad- 
vancement in  chemical  arts  and  manufactures — and  the  discussions  on 
sanitary  reform,  have  familiarized  the  public  mind  with  those  princi- 
ples of  philosophy  which  are  becoming  more  closely  identified  with 
our  social  comforts  and  substantial  interests. 

The  scientific  institutions  of  this  country  have  contributed  to  pro** 
mote  the  same  result,  and  amon^  these  we  maj  mention,  in  the  front 
rank,  the  Royal  Institution,  which  was  established  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Chemistrvand  Natural  Philosophy,  with  reference  especiall^rto 
the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  British 
Museum^  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Polytechnic  institution,  and  popular 
scientific  societies  have  assisted  in  extending  the  field  of  knowledge, 
and  diffusing  useful  information  amon^  the  masses  of  the  people. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  instead  of  allowing  his.mind  to 
be  distracted  with  party  politics,  devotes  his  attention  to  the  promo- 
tion of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  public.  Hb  name  is  to  be  found  as 
the  patron  of  almost  every  useful  undertaking  of  this  nature,  and 
*  whether  the  more  immediate  object  be  the  extension  of  commerce — 
the  advancement  of  art,  science,  or  literature — the  encouragement  of 
industry,  or  the  relief  of  distress,  the  willingness  of  the  Prince  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  is  equalled  only  by  his  tact  and  ability  in  carrying  out 
this  mtention. 

The  praiseworthy  example  of  the  Royal  Consort  is  followed  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  thus  a  presHae  is  given  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  exercises  a  salutarv  influence  on  the  community  at 
large.  The  Ro;^al  College  of  Chemistry  and  the  Agricultural  Colleges 
furnish  illustrations  of  this  progressive  improvement ;  and  during  the 

?ast  month  we  had  another  example  in  the  opening  of  the  Museum  of 
*BA.CTicAL  Geoloqt,  in  Jermyn  Street.  This  £stitution  has  been 
for  man^  years  buried  in  Craig's  Court,  where  its  prosperity  had  out- 
grown Its  dimensions,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  more 
spacious  accommodation  in  a  better  locality.  The  present  building  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  object  in  view.  On  the  ground-floor  the 
hall  is  devoted  to  British  marbles  and  varieties  of  stone ;  there  is  a 
lecture-room  of  six  himdred  capacity,  and  a  well-filled  library.  The 
upper  floor  is  the  principal  apartment,  round  which  are  two  ^dleries. 
Tne  upright  cases  contam  minerals  and  ores,  British  and  foreign,  and 
in  the  horizontal  cases  are  shown  metallui^cal  processes  and  the 
applications  of  the  results.  There  is  an  illustrative  collection  of  china 
and  glass,  and  in  the  galleries  are  geoloncal  specimens,  including 
fossil  remains  and  rock  formations.  Models  of  mining  machinery, 
tools,  safety-lamps,  and  other  illustrations,  are  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  one  side  of  the  gallery  communicates  with  one  of  the  most 
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complete  laboratories  in  London.  The  opening  of  the  building  took 
place  on  the  iSth  of  Ma/,  under  the  auspices  of  his  Bojal  Highness, 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  Grovemment,  and  a  very  numerous 
audience^  including  many  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  leading  scientific 
men  of  the  day. 

Turning  from  this  substantial  falnic  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  find 
a  monument  of  skill  and  industry  which  exceeds  the  most  sansuine 
expectations  of  its  original  promoters.  Under  the  same  inresidiiiff 
genius,  assisted  by  men  of  erery  rank  and  erery  brandi  of  commerciiS 
enterprize,  this  undertaking  has  furnished  a  practical  refutation  of  the 
arguments  of  its  opponents,  who  (with  the  exception  of  CoL  Sibthorp^ 
have  been  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  We  only  hear  a  slignt 
murmur  of  discontent  at  the  staenatiou  of  trade  in  certun  quarters^ 
and  the  comparsidve  desertion  of  some  other  exhibitions,  but  this  we 
belleye  to  be  a  temporary  lull,  which  will  be  succeeded  by  renewed 
activity.  A  hearty  meal  mduces  a  tendency  to  sleep,  but,  by  the  aid 
of  good  digestion,  it  invigorates  the  constitution,  and  the  "  giant  is 
refreshed.*^     There  is  much  to  digest  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

While  practical  science  and  commercial  enterprize  have  been  pro- 
gressing in  every  other  direction,  if  the  Chemists  had  remained  inactive 
dnriog  the  last  ten  years,  without  organization,  without  pretensions  to 
professional  standing,  or  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  advance- 
ment, they  might  have  become  a  living  illustration  of  the  ^'  kicus  a 
non  lucendoi"  bearing  the  name  of  Chemists,  but  left  in  the  back- 
ground by  amateurs.  Although  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was 
called  into  existence  by  accidental  circumstances,  it  was  a  move  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  uthough  it  has  not  yet  accomplished  all  that  is 
required,  it  has  paved  the  way,  and  perseverance  will  achieve  the 
rest."  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  correctiy  the  amount  of  progress  nuide 
by  a  class  of  the  community,  within  a  given  period,  under  an  improved 
system  of  education,  as  it  unpossible  at  once  to  spread  the  influence  of 
the  system  over  the  entire  body.  The  development  of  the  improve- 
ment must  inevitably  be  gradual,  and  the  complete  attainment  of  the 
result  may  be  reserved  for  the  succeeding  generation ;  but  those  who 
observe  what  is  passing  around  them,  and  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
professional  character  of  their  calling,  must  feel  a  satisfaction  in  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  keeping  pace  with  the  times  and  rising  in 
public  estimation. 


THE  ABSEmC  BILL. 

This  Bill  passed  the  third  reading  on  the  23d  of  May,  with  a  few 
verbal  alterations. 

In  the  second  clause  the  quantity  "  less  than  ten  pounds  weight  tt 
any  one  time,"  is  omitted,  the  prohibition  against  selling  arsenic  to 
strangers,  or  to  persons  under  full  age,  beingeeneral  instead  of  ap- 
plicable only  to  toe  sale  of  small  quantities.  TDlc  prohibition  against 
selling  arsenic  ^*  to  an^r  person  other  than  a  male  person  of  full  age,^ 
is  altered  by  the  omission  of  the  word  '^  male.**  We  understand  the 
British  ladies  were  indienant  at  this  aggression  on  their  liberty,  which 
they  considered  equivdent  to  a  vote  of  "  no  confidence."  The  re- 
moBstraaoe  could  not  be  resisted,  accordingly  the  ladies  continue  to 
enjoy,  e<}ually  with  tiie  otiier  sex,  the  privilege  of  purchasing,  mixing, 
and  administering,  rat  poison.  In  so  aoing,  nowever,  they  will  be  in 
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danger  of  soilinff  their  fingers,  and  have  only  to  make  their  election 
between  aool  ana  indigo. 

The  alteration  in  the  fourth  cUnue,  which  was  suggested  in  our  last 
number,  page  531,  has  been  made :  no  restriction  being  placed  upon 
the  ordinary  business  transactions  between  the  wholeasle  and  retail 
dealer.  We  belieye  no  case  is  on  record  of  aa  accident  or  crime 
arising  from  irregularities  in  this  stage  of  the  buainess.  It  is  in  the 
retailing  of  arsenic  that  the  danger  exists,  and  to  this  the  remedy 
should  be  directed. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  Mr.  Waklej  expressed  a  desire 
that  it  should  be  deferred  for  further  consideration,  as  he  objected  to 
some  of  its  provisions ; — chiefly  to  the  sale  of  arsenic  to  persons  who 
cannot  write.  He  also  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  precaution  of 
colouring  arsenic  with  soot  or  indigo,  and  thought  a  more  effectual 
Bill  might  be  framed  if  the  subject  were  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration. 

Sir  Greorge  Grey  observed,  in  reply,  that  tiie  advice  of  many  prac- 
tical men  £^  been  obtained ;  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  subject  publicly,  and  it  was  impossible  to  frame  a  Bill 
which  should  meet  every  contingency.  He  believed  the  Bill  before 
the  House  would  answer  the  purpose  intended,  and  hoped  it  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  third  reading.  The  objection  being  withdrawn 
the  Bill  was  passed. 

We  have  not  much  faith  in  the  precaution  of  colouring  arsenic, 
which  was  fully  discussed  by  the  Poison  Committee  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  excluded  from  the  report  under  the  belief  that 
it  would  not  be  effectual.  In  our  opinion  the  value  of  the  Act  con- 
sists in  this  fact,  that  henceforth  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  sell 
arsenic  to  a  stranger ;  and  that  every  sale  of  arsenic  must  be  recorded 
either  in  the  ledger  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  or  in  the  book  kept  by 
the  retailer  for  that  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  This  will  afford  tne  means  of  tracing  arsenic  to  the  possessor, 
and  will  be  a  check  upon  the  criminal,  and  an  inducement  to  extra 
caution  on  the  part  of  all  persons  who  buy  or  sell  arsenic. 


TEffi  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


Some  progress  has  been  made  since  last  month  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  foreign  Chemicals  and  Pharmaceutical  preparations ;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  the  total  amount  of  productions  in  this  class,  wnich 
we  have  seen  from  other  countries,  mils  short  of  our  expectations. 
We  make  no  remark  at  present  respecting  the  quality  of  the  specimens, 
as  the  jurors  are  now  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
which  will  probably  occup^r  two  or  three  weeks,  after  which  time  we 
hope  to  have  the  opportumty  of  publishing  the  official  reports. 

In  other  parts  oi  this  Journal  will  be  found  notices  of  some  of  the 
raw  materials  and  products  which  appear  deserving  of  attention  from 
their  novelty  or  other  circumstances.  From  the  extent  and  variety 
of  objects  collected  from  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  deposited 
in  the  Great  Exhibition,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  fund  from 
which  information  is  to  be  drawn  will  not  very  soon  be  exhausted, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  iumish  a  series  of  similar  notices  in  future 
numbers.  In  these  investigations  we  are  favoured  with  the  valuable 
assbtance  of  Dr.  Pereira,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  numerous 
interesting  contributions  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Materia  Medica. 
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A. 
Maw  Material, 


8 

8 
6 

8 


B. 

Machinery, 


We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  classes  into  which  the  contents  of  tiie  Ex- 
hibition are  divided,  with  the  number  of  jurors  appointed  in  each 
class,  from  which  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  classes  will  be 
seen,  and  the  relation  wluch  each  bears  to  the  whole.    Class  £[.  com* 

{irises  the  objects  more  especially  relating  to  our  department.  Classes 
.  and  m.  are  coUaterially  allied  to  it,  and  in  some  other  classes  Uie 
products  are  more  or  less  indebted  to  Chemical  science  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  results. 

Mo.  of 

BAW  MJLTEaiAXS.  Jo 

L  Mining,  auanyinK,  metalliugical  operations,  and 
mineral  proaucis     ....... 

II.  Chemical  and  pharmaoeutical  prooesses  and  pro- 
ducts generally       

;  III.  Substances  used  as  food 

rV.  Vegetable  and  animal  substances  chiefly  used  in 
manuftctures,  as  implements,  or  for  ornament  . 

MACHIirBBT. 

V.  Machines  for  direct  use,  including  carriages  and 

railway  and  naval  mechanism       ....   18 
YI.  Manufacturing  machines  and  tools                       .12 
TIL  Civil  engineering,  architectural  and  building  con- 
trivances   8 

VIII.  Naval  architecture  and  militaiy  engineering ;  ord- 
nance, armour  and  accoutrements       ...     8 
IX.  Agricultuitd  and  horticultural  machines  and  im- 

Slements * 
losophical  instruments  and  processes  depending 
upon  their  use;  musical,  horological,  and  sur- 
gical instruments     .......    12 

MANUPACTUBXS. 

XI.  Cotton 10 

XII.  'Woollen  and  worsted 12 

XIII.  Silk  and  velvet 10 

XIV.  Manufiictures  fbom  flax  and  hemp  .  .       .10 
XV.  Mixed  ftibrics,  including  shawls,  out  cxcIusiTe  of 

worsted  goods  (Class  Xll) 

XVI.  Leather,  including  saddleiy  and  harness,  skins, 

fur.  feathers,  and  hair 

XVII.  Paper,  and  stationery,  printing,  and  bookbinding . 
XVIII.  Woven,  spun,  felted,  and  laid  fabrics,  when  shown 
as  specimens  of  printing  or  dyeing 
XIX.  Tapestiy,  including  carpets  and  floor-cloths,  lace, 

and  embroidery,  fancy,  and  industrial  works 
XX.  Articles  of  clothing  for  immediate,  personal,  or 

domestic  use 8 

XXI.  Cutlery  and  edge  tools 6 

XXII.  Iron  and  psneral  hardware 13 

XXIII.  Working  in  procious  metals,  and  their  imitation, 
jewellery,  and  all  articles  of  vertu  and  luzuiy, 
not  included  in  the  other  Classes  ....     8 

XXIV.  Glass 8 

XXV.  Ceramic  manufiicture,  china,  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, Ac 8 

XXVI.  Decoration  ftimiture  and  upholstery,  including  '^ 
jmpor  hangings,  papier  rnach^,  and  Japanned 
goods lA 

XXVIL  Manufactures   in  mineral  substances,  used  fbr   ^^ 
building  or  decoration,  as  in  marble,  slate,  por- 
phyries, cements,  artifldal  stones,  &c        .       .     ft 

XXVin.  Manuftctures  flrom  animal  and   vegetable  sob- 
stances,  not  being  woven  or  felted,  or  included 

in  other  sections .ft 

XXl\.  Miscellaneous  mauufiustores  and  small  wares       .    10 


0. 
TexHU  Fabriea. 


12 

10 

8 

10 
10 


D. 

Metallic,  Vitreotu 
and  Ceramic 
Mannfaoturee, 


E. 

Mieeellane&us 
Mawufaeturee, 


P. 

FineArU. 


) 


rnns  aiits* 
Bonlptnre,  models,  and  plastio  art 


*  The  Jury  for  asriaaltural  implements  is  made  exceptional,  as  the  agricultural 
committee,  consisting  of  eminent  Members  of  the  lU^  Agricultural  Bodety,  have 
undciiaken  the  fttnctiona  of  the  joiy.  ForeignerB  may  be  added  to  this  Committer 
if  dfltirBd. 
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THE  PRESroENT'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  which  has  been  adopted  by  preceding 
Presidents,  Mr.  Ince  concluded  his  year  of  office  by  entertaining  the 
Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  medical  and  scientific  men,  at  a  Conversazione,  which  was  held  at 
the  house  of  the  Society,  on  Monday  evening,  the  19th  of  May.  The 
rooms  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  company  at  eight  o'clock, 
.  and  continued  crowded  throughout  the  whole  evening.  Judging  from 
the  numbers  who  attended,  and  the  large  proportion  of  scientific 
visitors,  a  favourable  inference  mskj  be  (£awn  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  Society  in  public  estimation. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  remark  for  several  months  past,  that  scien- 
tific meetings  and  soirees  have  been  barely  supplied  with  objects  of 
interest,  most  things  worth  exhibiting  having  been  sent  to  the  great 
exhibition,  but,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  resulting  from  this 
cause,  the  rooms  were  sufficiently,  although  not  profiisely,  supplied 
with  specimens  and  apparatus  calculated  to  form  topics  for  dbcussion 
Among  those  present. 

Foucault's  pendulum  experiment,  for  demonstrating  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  was  exhibited  and  illustrated  in  several  ways,  and  appeared 
to  excite  much  interest.  The  pendulum  was  suspenaed  in  the  well  of 
the  staircase,  from  a  height  of  about  forty  feet,  and  the  variation  in 
the  plane  of  vibration  became  very  sensible  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes. 

The  experiments  recently  described  by  Faraday,  for  proving  the 
magnetic  property  of  oxygen,  were  shown  with  the  large  magnet,  and 
the  more  striking  effects  of  the  magnetic  force  were  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Squire,  jim.,  with  a  very  excellent  electro-magnet,  made  by 
himself. 

Among  the  objects  which  attracted  much  notice,  were  Mr.  Meinig's 
HydrO'ekctric  Portable  Chain  Batteries^  a  very  convenient  apparatus 
for  applying  galvanic  electricity  physiologically.  Each  battery,  as 
the  name  indicates,  is  made  in  the  form  oi  a  chain,  composed  of  two 
metals,  insulated  from  contact  with  each  other.  A  pair  of  these 
chains  present,  when  folded  up,  within  the  compass  of  about  fifteen 
cubic  inches  (the  size  of  an  ordinary  pocket-book)  the  whole  metallic 
combination  of  120  galvanic  elements,  ready  for  instantaneous  use, 
without  any  previous  fastening  or  other  arrangement,  requiring  only 
to  be  immersed  for  a  moment  into  vinegar  or  any  other  oil u ted  acid. 
Batteries  of  different  sizes  are  made,  so  as  to  aaapt  them  either  for 
giving  shocks  of  considerable  intensity,  or  for  producing  slight  and 
almost  insensible  effects.  The  latter  are  recommended  to  be  worn  by 
persons  suffering  with  rheumatism  or  other  affections  for  which  elec- 
tricity is  prescrioed.  Their  form  renders  them  peculiarly  convenient 
for  tnis  mode  of  application. 

On  the  tables  were  some  specimens  of  artificial  ivory,  and  imitation 
marbles  and  stones,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Staight  and  Co.,  of 
Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  which  were  much  admired.  Also,  a 
collection  of  fossil  woods,  principally  from  Antigua,  consisting  of 
about  seventy  specimens,  cut  and  polished,  and  some  of  them  very 
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beautiiiiny  representing  the  v^etable  Blructure.  These  were  kindly 
lent  for  the  occasioD,  b^  R.  H.  SoUt,  Eaq. 

Apparatus  and  apecimena  bud  been  contributed  b;  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.  Griffin,  MessrB.  Homer,  Mesin.  Bavy,  McMnrdo  and  Co.,  Mr. 
Tennant,  Mr.  Morson,  Mr.  Green  of  Lambeth,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mesara. 
Knight  and  Sons,  Mr.  C.  Cracknell,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hanburj,  Mr. 
Squire,  Messrs.  Wutkins  and  Hill,  Mr.  Darker,  and  the  Gutta  Percha 
Company.  There  w«s  also  a  considerable  dieplaj  of  D^uerreotvpe 
Dortraits  of  medical  and  scientific  men,  from  die  f^alferj  of  Mr. 
Mayall  of  the  Strand ;  and  on  engroTing,  recendj  publiBhed,  from  a 
daguerreotjpe  hj  Mr.  Mayall,  containing  the  portraits  of  Brande, 
Graham,  Grove,  and  Miller,  irhich  was  presented  to  tJie  Society  W 
Mr.  Mayall.  Some  fine  groups  of  crystals,  of  pmsriate  of  potadt 
and  alum,  were  also  received  aa  donations  for  the  Museum  of  tbe 
Society,  from  Mr.  Kiae,  of  Hurlet ;  a  specimen  of  kreatine,  from  Dr. 
GregoiT,  of  Edinburgh,  and  some  sugar-cane,  yams,  and  bamboo, 
irom  Mr.  N^obrega,  of  Madeira. 

In  conclusion,  we  ranst  not  omit  to  mention,  among  objects  pecu- 
liarly pharmaceutical,  the  Eicalapian  Still  and  Candmxing  ApparatUM 
of  Messrs.  Coffey  and  Smith,  of  4,  Providence  Row,  Finsbury  Square, 
which  was  in  operation  throughout  the  evening,  and  appeared  to  elicit 
commendaUon  from  many  who  inspected  it,  and  from  tome  who  stated 
that  they  had  practically  tried  it.  We  referred  to  this  «>paiatus  on 
a  former  occasion,  two  jears  ago,  but  as  it  has  been  greatly  improved 
ance  tltat  time,  we  subjoin  a  representation  of  it  in  its  present  form. 
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A  A  GaB-lrirDace,  with  Bar-tube,  wire  |{      M  MoTesfale  pna  over  dryii^  cloeat 

jjQ  pjyjjjg  cioaetj  door,  and  venti- 
latora. 

P  Reguktmg  lever  Mme  as  L 

Q  Spent  eteam-ooekoomiected  to  eoQ- 
denser. 

B  Vessel  oontaining  odd  mter  sad 
oondenser. 

S  Oatlet  for  distilled  water. 

T  Fonoel  and  oover  for  fiUing  con- 
densing tub. 

U  (hitlet  for  waste  water  from  con- 
densing tub. 

V  DislaUed  water. 


gsaze,  pomice-stone,  &e.,  inside. 

B  B  Discharge-cock  from  boiler,  water 
gnage  and  cap  for  £Reifing  boiler. 

C  Handle  ot  fomaee-door. 

D  Ga»«0Gk  and  fleodhle  tabe. 

£  Neckofboilflr. 

F  JSafety-valve  and  whistle. 

G  Steam  goa^  and  thermometer. 

H  Cnp-^pM  head  and  jadcet. 

I  Begolating  lever  connected  to  Talve 
iBjaciDet 

J  Moveable  pan. 

K  Main  steam  pipe 

T>  nondenaad  steam  nine.  i 


L  Condensed  steam  pipe. 

Mode  of  Operation.— Steam  being  generated  in  the  boiler  by  gas  or  other 
ftael,  aso^idfl  through  the  neck  (E)  into  the  head  (H),  containing  the  jacket 
inside,  so  constnicted  that  hj  turning  the  handle  (I)  yon  admit  or  shut  oflf 
steam  from  an  orifice,  in  direct  contact  with  any  vessel  placed  therein, 
a  moveable  pan  (J)  block-tin  still  retort,  &c.,  can  be  operated  npoa 
irith  precision,  as  you  can  regulate  your  temperature  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  jet  of  steam.  To  the  right  of  H,  near  the  top,  is  a  main 
8team-pipe  (K)  which  conducts  steam  to  a  circular  chamber,  the  top  beiiig 
precisely  the  same  as  H  IJ  (opposite),  two-thirds  of  the  bofctom  being 
devoted  to  the  steam  dxying-doset  (N  0)  with  a  cock  below  (Q),  which 
admits  spent  steam  into  the  condenser,  contained  in  the  circular  vessel 
underneath  (B),  which  is  filled  with  cold  water  (l^  T),  and  ultimately 
comes  out  (through  S)  as  condensed  steam,  or  distilled  water.  If  required, 
one  or  two  more  worms  can  be  added  to  connect  to  the  block-tin 
still,  &a,  &C. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OP 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY, 

Held  at  17,  Bloomshwry  S quart,  Tuesday^  JIfay  20, 1851. 


Mr.  WiuJAM  Incb,  iVesident,  in  the  Chair. 


The  President  commenced  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  willi 
the  following 

ADDRESS: 


I  appear  before'you  an  the  repreBentative  of  the  Council, 
elected  by  yourselves  to  carry  on  the  anaurs  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  You  dad  me  the  honour  last  year  of  re- 
taming  me  one  of  your  Council,  which  by  lot  will  extend  to  anotiher 
year.  Your  Conncil  proposing  me  as  their  President,  I  rductantly 
Moepted  it — that  rductanee  arising  from  a  sense  of  my  own  inabili^ 
to  do  the  office  justice,  my  health  not  being  so  firm  as  I  could  wish  ; 
however,  I  am  now  here  as  you  see  to  render  an  account  of  oar 
itewardship.  I  have  but  little  to  say  by  way  of  preliminary  obserrar 
tions  to  the  Report  which  will  be  read  to  you,  and  which  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  scan  aad  critiQiie.     We  are  very  desirous  that  yon 
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shoiild  know  all  o^ir  afiairs  :  we  desire  to  withhold  no  information — 
and  most  gladlj  shall  we  listen  to  any  remarks  which  may  have  refer- 
ence to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Society.  Before  I  go  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Eeport  allow  me  to  offer  some  general  observations  on 
Pharmacy  and  Its  progress.  It  does  not  fall  to  my  lot  to  introduce 
to  your  notice  any  new  remedies  of  importance  which  the  genius  of 
Fharmaceutists  has  presented  to  Medical  Science  during  the  pa5t  year. 

Some  of  those  previously  in  use,  however,  have  acquired  increased 
reputation,  while  others  seem  destined  for  a  less  favourable  result. 
You  have  cod  liver  oil  now  in  large  consumption,  employing  consider- 
able capital — equally  beneficial  to  the  diseased,  and  profitable  to  the 
dispenser.  Strychine,  in  its  various  forms,  is  extensively  employed 
in  medicine ;  and,  I  am  informed,  is  now  used  in  astonishing  quantities 
in  the  destruction  of  fur-bearing  animals,  the  skins  bein^  less  injured 
by  this  process  of  destroying  life  than  some  others.  Chloroform  in- 
creases m  reputation.  Cotyledon  and  kousso,  I  fear,  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  experience.  The  extravagant  price  of  the  latter  reminds 
one  of  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  man  to  his  patient  to  go  to 
Madeira — or  take  horse  exercise— when  in  fact  the  patient  had  not 
the  means  to  buy  his  daily  bread.  The  compounds  of  valerianic 
acid  are  interesting,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  will  be  found  to  be 
valuable  remedial  agents.  The  salts  of  iron,  with  citric  acid,  ammonia, 
and  quinine,  have  a  continued  demand. 

As  to  our  influence,  we  may  mention  the  Sale  of  Arsenic  Bill,  now 
before  the  legislature,  the  enactments  of  which  will  not  very  much 
interfere  with  us.  It  is  denuded,  we  think  of  all  mischief  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  previous  examination  which  had  been  given  to  the 
subject  by  our  Committee. 

I  have  to  notice  the  issue  of  two  new  Pharmacopceias  since  our 
last  Anniversary— the  one  from  Dublin,  and  the  other  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  to  whose  high  privileges  we  most 
submissively  bow.  These  Pharmacopoeias  are  great  improvements 
upon  their  predecessors — they  show  much  advancement  in  a  right 
direction ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  London  College, 
whom  we  are  called  upon  to  follow,  should  not  have  called  to  their 
assistance  a  few  well-known  Chemists  and  Dru^sts,  whose  Ions  ex- 
perience and  extensive  knowledge  in  Practical  Pharmacy  would  nave 
guaranteed  them  from  some  of  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  which 
are  so  palpable  in  their  last  production.  In  this  department  it  can- 
not be  doubt..»d  that  men,  whose  every-day  employment  is  the  com- 
pounding of  medicine  and  the  improvement  of  Pharmacy,  have  vastiy 
the  advantage  over  professional  men  whose  time  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied  in  the  investigation  of  disease. 

I  am  glad  that  translators  and  commentators  of  Pharmacopoeias  are 
appearing  from  our  own  body.  One  of  our  former  Presidents  an- 
nounces a  work  on  the  subject,  and  our  esteemed  and  valuable  iVo- 
fessor  of  Pharmacy  another.  I  am  sorry  to  know  that  Mr.  R.  Phillips, 
for  many  years  past  the  able  translator  and  annotator  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  no  longer  amon^t  tiie  living — he  died  last  week, 
the  day  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  of  which  he  was  the  distmguished  scientific  Secretarror 
Curator.  You  are  aware  he  was  originally  a  Chemist  in  the  Poultry. 
The  glaring  errors  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  of  that  day  called  form 
from  his  pen  a  very  able  and  acute  critique  on  that  work,  in  a  pamph- 
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let  entitled,  Some  Observations  on  certain  Preparations  of  the  New 
London  Fharmacopcda,  I  believe  the  remarks  were  so  generally  cor- 
rect as  to  acquire  for  him  great  praise,  and  entiUe  him  to  rank  as  an 
able  Chemist.  The  College  had  to  snrrender  at  discretion,  and  ulti* 
matelj  chose  him  as  their  adviser. 

It  has  given  me  ^eat  pleasure  also  to^find  many  of  our  Members 
diligently  employed  in  duties  connected  with  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  sanitary  movements  now  so  loudly  demanded.  I 
must  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Liddell,  of  Hull,  formerly  a  London 
Chemist,  and  Mr.  Dakin,  of  London,  formerly  one  of  your  Council. 

And  now  will  you  allow  me  to  travel  back  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  The  sittings  of  Council,  I  can  assure  you,  have  been  well 
attended.  With  one  exception  we  have  had  a  full  board  of  generally 
twenty  members.  Our  labours  have  not  been  slight — many  have  been 
the  discussions ;  and,  although  we  have  not  been  agreed  upon  some 
subjects  (for  uniformity  would  be  dreadfully  dull)  yet  we  have  always 
thought  it  right  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  majority  in  their 
full  integritv.  I  need  not  disguise  that  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  well  known  to  some  of  you  at  least,  that  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  in  the  minority.  X  mav  be  forgiven  if,  for  this  once, 
I  tell  jou  that  I  have  watched  carefuUv  the  interests  of  this  Society 
from  Its  commencement.  I  had  no  semsh  motive  to  join  with  it.  I 
think  if  I  had  to  draw  a  balance  it  would  be  a^nst  me,  except  your 
favour.  We  sprang  up  into  existence  under  the  influence  of  threatened 
wronff  and  oppression,  speedily  became  a  powerfully  united  body, 
and  tnen  trammelled  ourselves  with  a  charter  before  we  were  quite 
certain  what  were  our  requirements.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  every  thing  was  not  altogether  so  re- 
presentative as  we  could  desire.  I  could  have  wished  the  election  of 
Council  to  have  been  in  the  whole  body  of  Members :  the  power  to 
vote,  in  London  personally  only ;  five  miles  from  London  by  post. 
This,  I  think,  would  have  made  us  more  united.  One-third  of^the 
Council  should  have  remained  by  rotation,  not  by  lot.  The  Secretary, 
and  probably  the  Professor,  should  have  been  the  choice  of  the  whole 
body. 

I  have  some  settled  opinions  with  reference  to  the  Society,  and 
you  must  bear  with  my  stating  them  this  once.  One  point  to  which 
1  allude  is  that  on  which  many  of  the  Members,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  memorialized  the  Council,  having  reference  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  and  the  Journal,  in  which  they  are  distributed  at  the  cost 
and  charge  of  our  funds.  Another  is  the  Secretarial  department.  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  no  learned  society  or  body 
can  take  rank  or  station,  or  influence,  or  increase  in  numbers,  except  it 
has  a  Secretary  devoted  entirely  to  its  service,  who,  from  education 
and  scientific  knowledge,  is  equal  to  take  the  lead  in  every  department 
and  to  be  always  available.  The  business  of  accounts,  taxing  minutes, 
keeping  books,  carrying  on  ordinary  correspondence,  is  very  good  and 
proper,  and  is  very  well  done  by  your  present  Secretary,  who,  I  trust 
will  not  misunderstand  me  in  these  observations,  whidi  do  not  de- 
tract from  his  services.  The  next  notion  I  have  is,  that  we  are  fet- 
tered in  our  house.  It  was  a  mistake  to  be  here  without  out-door 
premises  for  laboratory  purposes,  for  we  are  seriously  crippled  for 
want  of  space  to  extend  our  operations.    Already  our  Museum  has 
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va^grofwn  the  room  demoted  to  it,  aad  the  Secretarj  has  ceased  tohave 
residence  in  the  house. 

The  last  cpuion  I  shall  mention  is  that  with  referenoe  to  our  l^al 
•tending.  We  haTO  made  no  real  ad^aiioe  yet : — hare  our  efforts  been 
in  the  right  direction  ?  The  Chemist  and  I>ruggi8t  of  the  present  day 
criginated  reaUy  fifty  or  axty  years  ago,  not  much  earher.  A  few 
Apothecaries,  disliking  to  have  the  annoyance  of  being  roused  fran 
their  beds  and  boards,  contrived  to  draw  all  their  practice  to  Iheir 
own  little  shops,  and  in  course  of  time  they  became  the  retailers  of 
physic  without  visiting  the  patients ;  by  degrees  Ihe  public  b^an  to 
approve  of  the  plan,  and  tke  retailer  also  improved  the  quiuily  of 
his  physic,  having  more  employment  for  it;  moreover,  enlightenment 
with  reference  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  drugs  opened  the  way  to 
ihe  public  attempting  to  doctor  themselves.  In  process  of  time  they 
required  the  experience  of  the  dealer  of  physic  to  be  added  to  tbte 
ph3rsic  itself.  It  soon  appeared  desirable  to  take  the  superior  medical 
man's  advice  upon  paper,  and  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  the  status  of  ' 

the  intermediate  visitmg  Apothecary  was  altered.  The  public,  always 
aHve  to  their  own  interests,  saw  it  worked  well — in  fact,  it  was  a  step 
towards  free  trade.  Many  ruAed  into  the  new-created  order,  ana 
now  the  Chemist  and  Druggie  is  expected  to  be  always  ready  widi 
his  choice  stock  of  effective  dru^  and  able  to  prepare  with  great 
accuracy  the  prescriptions  and  recipes  of  the  medical  advisers,  who  no 
longer  supply  the  medicines.  From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  also 
expected,  m  minor  cases  of  disease,  that  relief  which  it  is  believed 
he  can,  without  danger,  give.  An  immense  amount  of  sood  is  thus 
effected,  and  much  bodily  suffering  ^ared ;  and  althou^  it  may  be 
true  that  in  some  cases  a  more  accurate  knowled^  would  have  de- 
terred him  from  interfering,  yet  the  trifling  mischief  thus  effected  is 
00  completely  counterbalanced  by  the  enormous  benefit  conferred, 
that  any  attempt  to  cripple  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  would  crowd 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  petitions  in  his  favour.  Henoe 
le^slatrre  interference  can  only  eo  in  one  direction,  that  of  requiring 
qualification  from  those  who  call  uiemselves  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

The  Report  will  tell  its  own  tale.     The  Finance  Report  will,  I  j 

tinnk,  ai^ear  in  a  more  business-like  form  than  formerly.    We  have  i 

destroyed  all  the  terms  of  '^Old  Fund,"  &c.  On  examining  the 
grounds  on  which  these  distinctions  rested  we  found  them  unneoeiH 
sary.  The  Benevolent  Fund  is  sacredly  kept  for  the  purposes 
intended ;— it  has  hitherto  borne  no  part  of  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  new  Council  wfll,  probably,  also  consider  whether  it  will  not  he 
advisable,  on  the  Laboratary  account,  first  to  charge  the  expenses  and 
then  remunerate  Ihe  Professor.  1  deeply  regret  the  cause  of  that 
part  which  will  be  read  to  you  with  reference  to  the  Lecture  d^)art* 
ment.  I  had  expected  better  things.  We  have  thought  of  throwing 
the  Lectures  erarely  open.  If  1  could  transport  myself  back  to 
former  times,  what  would  I  have  given  for  these  opportunities — ^but  I 
fabear. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  here  we  shall  be  aO  harmomous.  After  the 
Beport  will  be  the  elecdon  of  Members  of  Coundl;  let  those  be 
elected  who  yon  think  hare  the  Society^s  interest  at  I&art.  Any 
oiwervatioiis  I  have  made  are  not  subjects  for  discussion,  the  B^xxrt 
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alone  i»  the  offidsl  part  of  tkis  meetmg.  I  have  made  these  remacks 
tmh  bj  your  oourtesv. 

I  had  it  m  my  mind  to  saj  something  on  the  subject  of  underselling 
one  another — ^biow  tiioroogidj  d^rading  it  is,  and,  on  tiie  whole,  how 
oqfvo&table  to  anj  of  us !  I  ha^e  seen  daring  the  year  evidenoe  of 
it,  which  has  pained  me.  The  world  is  wide  enough  for  the  whole  of 
vs.  Let  us  cuhirate  good  feeling  one  for  another,  not  only  here  bat 
at  our  own  homes. 

The  Sbcbbtakt  then  read 

THE  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCm : 


FINANaAL  REPORT.- 
From  January 
Dr. 
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Wx,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Aoconnts  of  the 
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Hbnbt  B.  CocKSBixn. 

WnXIAM  H.  BUCKLBS. 
lfltfV^4th,  1851.  IaiX4H  BOUBDAS. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  FHABMACT. 

The  voluntary  system  has  now  been  fully  and  fairly  tested  in  the 
School  of  Fhamacy.    The  plan  projected  at  the  time  the  Society  was 
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formed  has  been  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  and  the  appliances  for 
practical  instruction,  the  Lectures,  the  Museum,  and  the  Library,  in- 
cluding access  to  a  botanical  garden,  have  been  regulated  and  arran^d 
with  especial  reference  to  uie  requirements  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.  Young  men  have  been  invited  and  urged  to  embrace  these 
opportunities  of  improvement  on  terms  so  moderate,  as  to  impose  no 
obstacle;  and  the  hours  of  instruction  have  been  adapted  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  convenience  of  those  for  whom  the  School  is  desimied. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  experience  acquired  in  other  educa- 
tional establishments  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and 
everv  effort  has  been  used  to  induce  the  rising  generation  voluntarily 
to  adopt  a  course  of  education  calculated  at  l£e  same  time  to  promote 
their  own  future  welfare,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the  oody  to 
which  they  belong.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  Council  in  the  belief  that  the  institution  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view,  although  the  number  of  pupils  is  so 
small,  as  to  be  a  source  of  much  disappointment. 

The  only  part  of  the  School  which  has  met  with  due  encouragement, 
is  the  Laboratory,  which  is  well  attended,  every  place  having  been 
occupied  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  past  session,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  students,  evinced  at  their  examinations,  affords  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  instruction,  and  the  industry  of  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  it.  The  Lecture-Boom  nas  not  been  so  well 
attended,  and  the  Council  have  again  to  express  regret  that  this  im- 
portant means  of  education  is  not  appreciated.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  several  classes  continues  to  be  quite  disproportionate 
with  what  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  demand,  and  what  is 
known  to  be  the  value  of  the  instruction  afforded. 

Li  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  Report  respecting  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  is  not  encouraging,  as  the  expenditure  considerably 
exceeds  the  income  derived  from  the  fees  for  attendance.  The 
annexed  tabular  statement  shows  the  items  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  the  Laboratory  during  the  past  six  years,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  deficiency  during  that  period,  of  £604  128,  4df.» 
without  allowing  for  rent,  and  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the 
Laboratory. 
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The  ayeraj^e  deficiencj  of  £100  per  axmum  duriDg  the  first  six  years 
of  an  estabUshment,  noyel  in  character,  and  supported  bj  voluntary 
means,  would  not  have  been  a  source  of  discouragement;  but  this  re- 
lates only  to  one  branch  of  the  School,  and  to  that  which  was  expected 
not  only  to  support  itself,  but  to  contribute  an  overplus  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Lecture  department. 

The  lecture  account  shows  a  much  larger  deficiency,  arising  from 
the  low  scale  of  fees,  add  the  very  small  attendance.  The  loss  on  this 
account  amounts  to  upwards  of  £400  per  annum. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
School,  183  Candidates  have  passed  the  major  and  minor  examinations, 
and  656  Apprentices  have  been  registered  as  future  Candidates. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenditure  which  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy entails  upon  the  Society,  the  Council  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend any  material  curtailment  of  the  educational  arrangements, 
but  it  will  be  for  the  new  Council  to  consider  whether  any  modification 
could  be  adopted  in  the  Lectures  for  promoting  economy,  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  School.  They  do  not  view  this  as  a 
financial  question,  but  consider  that  the  character,  influence,  and 
future  prospects  of  the  Society,  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
means  adopted  for  advancing  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy,  and 
raising  the  qualifications  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this 
country.  Experience  has  shown  that  establishments  of  this  description 
cannot,  even  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  realize  a  pecimiajy 
return,  or  even  defray  their  current  expenses  out  of  the  fees  received 
firom  the  students.  The  most  flourisning  colleges,  unless  liberally 
endowed,  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  medical  schools  are 
fostered  by  the  artificial  stimulus  of  legislation,  which  makes  the 
attendance  of  pupils  compulsory. 

Such  institutions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  generally  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  country.  In  Great 
Britain  they  are  dependent  either  on  the  voluntary  liberality  of  the 
public  or  on  the  combined  support  of  the  promoters  of  scientific 
education  and  the  recipients  of  its  advantages. 

THE  PHABMA.CXTJTICAL  MEETINOS. 

A  satisfactory  improvement  has  taken  place  in  these  meetings.  The 
attendance  during  the  past  session  has  oeen  much  more  numerous, 
and  the  supply  of  scientific  communications  has  been  such  as  to  keep 
up  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings.  The  Council  have  lately 
adopted  the  practice  of  commencing  each  meeting  by  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  one,  which  afibrds  an  opportunity  of  re- 
opening a  discussion  on  any  subject  previously  Drought  forward. 
This  pkn,  although  usual  in  most  scientific  societies,  was  not  intro- 
duced when  the  Pharmaceutical  Meetings  originated,  and  its  adoption 
has  had  a  good  efiect. 

THE   LIBRABT   AND  MU8KCM. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  have  not  been 
numerous.  A  few  donations  to  the  Museum  have  been  received;  and 
the  collection  of  the  Society  is  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  the  Museum  of  Dr.  Perelra,  lately  removed  from  the 
London  Hospital.     Among  the  specimens  (646  in  number)  thus 
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transferred  to  the  SoeietT,  tbere  are  nuuiy  to  whkk  much  interest  Is 
attached,  on  account  of  their  history,  and  the  ciicomatanoes  under 
which  thej  were  collected  by  a  professor  unriYaUed  as  an  anlliOEii^  in 
Materia  Medica. 

THB  6KBAT  SZHXBXTIOV. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  Chemists  in  support  of  this  national 
undertaking,  a£brd  a  satwfitetory  indication  of  practical  skill  and 
commercial  enterprise.  Among  the  exhibitors  the  Council  are  dbd 
to  obserre  the  names  of  seyeral  who  were  lately  pupils  in  the  S(£ool 
of  Pharmacy,  and  whose  productions  reflect  crecUt  on  the  Society. 

Although  this  fond  has  not  yet  come  into  extensile  operation, 
several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
affording  relief,  which  the  Council  have  reason  to  believe  was  well 
bestowed  and  duly  ap^eciated.  In  ever^  instance,  the  misfortunes 
for  tlie  mitigation  of  which  relief  was  required,  have  been  unforeseen 
and  unavoi&ble,  the  candidates  having  contributed  to  the  fund  for 
several  years,  under  the  belief  that  they  were  performing  an  act  of 
charity  to  others,  which  eventually  was  reflected  back  upon  themselves. 
A  portion  of  the  income  of  the  current  year  has  been  added  to  tiie 
capital. 

GOHcx<in>uie  nBMAiiys. 

On  taking  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Sodety  from  its  formatian 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  comparing  the  previous  position  of  the 
Pnarmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country  with  that  whid&  liiey  have 
now  acquired,  the  Council  feel  assured  that  an  important  advance  has 
been  made,  creditable  to  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  public. 

Although  the  sanguine  hopes  of  some  of  the  founders,  in  regard  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  have  not  yet  been  realised,  the  i^uence 
of  the  Society  has  be^  extended  and  its  character  has  been  raised,  by 
the  successful  eflbrts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  Pharmaceutical 
advancement,  and  establish  a  system  of  education.  The  Council  may 
consratulate  the  Members  on  the  comparative  freedom  they  have 
lately  enjoyed  from  tiiose  attacks  and  hostilities  which  were  prevalent 
in  former  years,  and  which  in  fact  were  instrumental  in  calling  the 
Society  into  existence,  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  union  flir 
self-defence.  The  maintenance  of  a  representative  body  ready  to  act 
promptly  in  case  of  any^  emergency  arising  in  which  the  general 
mterests  are  concerned,  is  in  itself  of  no  small  importance,  fiut  the 
chief  weight  and  influence  enjoyed  by  the  Society  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  qualification  has  now  become  the  basis  of  Membership ;  and  thai 
during  each  succeeding  year  the  ranks  are  reinforced  with  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists,  who  nave  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  stndy, 
and  substantiated  their  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  by 
passing  an  examination.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  professional 
improvement  would  have  been  more  rapid  and  more  general,  if  ihe 
measures  adopted  for  its  promotion  had  been  under  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature,  but  the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution  by  voluntary 
means,  at  considerable  expense,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  a 
circumstance  reflecting  more  credit  on  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  its 
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snpporten,  tium  could  haye  been  conferred  by  even  a  wider  field  of 
snccess  under  the  compnlBorj  proTisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 


Mb.  John  BuRBiDcn  (of  GraTeaend)  in  rising  to  move  the  first  resoln- 
tion,  obsenred,  that  having  been  a  pnpil  in  the  school  of  Pharmacy,  and 
having,  therefore,  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Lectures  and 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  advantages  he  had  eiijoyed,  and  in  offering  a  few  remarks  in  fiivour 
of  the  Society  to  which  he  fdt  so  mudi  indebted.  In  answer  to  those 
who  occasionally  inquire  What  has  the  society  done  ? — what  is  the  use  of 
belonging  to  it  ? — he  would  reply,  It  has  raised  the  character  of  young 
men,  furnished  the  means  of  instruction,  brought  the  Members  of  the 
trade  together,  defended  their  interests,  asserted  and  maintained  their 
independence.  Some  objected  to  the  Society  because  it  had  not  regulated 
the  hours  of  business,  the  closing  of  shops  on  Sunday,  the  prices  of  drugs, 
and  other  matters  of  that  description.  Such  interference,  however,  with 
the  private  arrangements  of  individuals  would  have  been  highly  improper, 
and  could  have  produced  no  result  except  discord  among  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Some  Members  in  the  country  doubted  the  utility  of  the  Society 
to  them,  because  they  lived  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lectures  and  meetings. 
If  all  our  ancestors  had  argued  thus,  where  would  have  been  our  great 
national  institutions  ?  Even  the  Great  Exhibition  had  not  been  without 
enemies,  but  in  spite  of  opposition,  it  had  triumphed,  and  stood  in  Hyde 
Park,  a  monument  of  human  industry,  and  the  progressive  character  of 
great  principles.  He  hoped  a  sinular  triumph  awaited  the  founders  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  that  they  woidd  live  to  see  it  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature,  and  education  placed  on  a  firm  basis.  He  moved  *'  That 
the  B^rt  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society." 

Mr.  Ralph  Stampbb  seconded  the  Besolution. 

Mr.  DicKiiTsoN  observed,  that  no  one  regretted  more  than  he  did  the 
existence  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Society  and  the  state  of  the  balance- 
sheet.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  criticised 
some  of  the  proceedings  and  advocated  certain  reforms.  But  he  thought 
the  dissatisfiiction  was  not  so  mudi  real  as  imaginary,  and  that  if  the 
Members  would  attend  the  Meetings,  take  part  in  the  business,  examine 
the  accounts,  and  investigate  any  subject  on  which  they  felt  any  doubts^ 
they  would  find  that  there  was  lew  cause  for  complaint  than  they  had 
previously  imagined.  He  had  exerted  himself  in  overcoming  the  pre- 
judices of  some  Members,  and  he  believed  that  the  chief  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction consisted  in  the  fact  that  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
gaming  for  the  Society  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  but  he  felt 
convinced  that  this  desirable  object  could  only  be  attained  by  union 
among  the  Members  and  perseverance  in  their  exertions.  With  reference 
to  the  balance-sheet  contained  in  the  Report,  there  were  some  items  on 
which  he  (Blr.D.)  could  not  give  an  opinion  without  further  investigation  ; 
but  there  was  one  item  whi(£  he  thought  large,  namely,  £151  4<.  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Journals,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  Journal  was 
sent  carriage-free  to  all  the  Country  Members  ? 

The  Sbgbbtart  explained  that  the  parcels  were  forwarded  as  directed 
by  the  Local  Secretaries,  and  that  the  item  referred  to  the  expenses  in 
London,  enclosing,  directing,  and  delivering  the  Journals  to  Town 
Members,  and  the  parcds  for  the  country,  including  booking  and 
porterage. 

Mr.  Hooper  said,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  he  had 
examined  the  acoonutSy  and  doubted  whether  retrenchment  could  be 
effected. 
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Mr.  HuMPAOE  snggested  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  Jooznal,  to  admit 
of  its  transmiBsion  by  post. 

Mr.  Edwards  (of  Liverpoo?)  said,  the  Members  in  his  locality  com- 
plained that  they  seldom  received  their  Journals  till  the  third  or  fourth  of 
the  month,  while  persons  not  members  received  it  on  the  first  or  second, 
through  their  booksellers.  He  objected  to  a  stale  periodical,  considering 
that  the  chief  interest  of  a  Journal  subsides  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Francis  (of  Woodbridge)  said,  he  received  his  Journal  on  the  first 
or  second  of  each  month,  as  he  arranged  for  its  enclosure  with  other  goods 
in  a  regular  monthly  parcel. 

A  Meubeh  observed,  that  he  made  a  similar  arrangement  with  his 
bookseller. 

Mr.  Farmar  (of  Lambeth),  and  Mr.  Southall  (of  Birmingham), 
thought  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  CounciL 

Mr.  Brown  regretted  that  a  desultory  discussion  on  a  trivial  sub- 
ject had  diverted  the  Meeting  firom  its  proper  business,  namely,  the 
Report  of  the  Council  and  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  important  object  of  the  Society  had  been 
delayed  from  year  to  year  until  the  Members  naturally  felt  much  dis- 
couragement If  money  were  required  for  obtaining  an  Act,  he  would 
propose  that  a  subscription  be  immediately  opened  for  that  purpose,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  subscribe  £10  if  other  Members  would  come  forward 
with  spirit,  so  as  to  ensure  a  successful  result. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  he  should  be  glad  to  second  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bbll  observed,  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  money  which 
delayed  the  passing  of  an  act,  but  the  want  of  influence  in  Parliament. 
No  efforts  had  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  bring  the 
subject  continually  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
others  connected  with  the  Legislature,  with  a  view  of  getting  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament.  Memorials  had  been  presented,  deputations  had 
argued  the  case,  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  inundated  with  peti- 
tions, each  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  had  contained  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  and  of  the  several  obstacles  as  they  had  occuired.  The 
Members  were  aware  that  the  difl*erences  in  the  medical  pruSesaion  had 
been  urged  as  a  reason  for  delaying  the  Pharmaceutical  reform  question, 
that  the  Government  were  afraid  to  face  the  subject,  fearing  that  it  might 
lead  to  a  labyrinth  of  difficulty,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Medical 
Bills.  Tliis  was,  however,  a  delusion,  and  he  (Mr.  Bell)  hoped  that  some 
advance  would  shortly  be  made.  Recent  arrangements  in  the  medical 
profession  had  led  to  a  belief  that  the  long-existing  differences  were  in 
process  of  adjustment,  but  whether  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  or 
not  he  could  see  no  real  obstacle  to  the  passing  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Bill, 
if  the  Government  could  be  induced  to  entertain  it.  A  petition  to  Par- 
liament, emanating  from  that  Meeting,  might  assist  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  subject ;  and  a  form  of  petition  was  ready  in  case  the  Members 
should  think  proper  to  adopt  it,  at  the  close  of  the  other  business  of  the  day. 

The  Cqairhan  observed,  that  the  motion  before  the  Meeting  must  first 
be  disposed  of.  He  therefore  put  the  first  Resolution,  which  was  carried 
msaniroously. 

Mr.  Edwards  (of  Liverpool)  moved  ^  That  the  Council  be  requested  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  delivering  the  Journal  to  all  the  Members  <^ 
the  Society,  free  of  charge,  on  the  date  of  publication." 

Mr.  Far  MAR  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Dickinson  moved,  and  Mr.  Wyman  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Council,  which  was  passed,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Waugfa, 
Vice-President 

Mr.  Wauqh  regretted  that  his  avocations  prevented  his  continuing  to 
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diflcharge  the  plensant  though  arduoiu  duties  of  the  Council.  He  could 
inform  those  Members  who  had  not  yet  serred,  that  the  duties  were 
arduous ;  that  it  was  difficult  to  satisfy  all  parties.  In  retiring  fVom  office 
he  was  induced  to  look  back  at  early  times,  and  to  hope  that  the  spirit 
which  had  prevailed  at  the  period  when  his  labours  had  commenced,  would 
continue  to  animate  the  Members  of  the  Society — he  alluded  to  that  spirit 
of  harmony  and  goodwill  which  had  been  so  well  exemplified  by  William 
Allen  and  Charles  James  Pa3me,  the  first  President  and  Vice-President. 
He  felt  persuaded,  t^at  if  the  successors  of  these  good  men  would  follow 
their  example,  the  result  could  not  fail  to  prosper.  New  Members  started 
with  a  great  advantage.  Formerly  it  was  considered  a  ridiculous  chime- 
rical project  to  attempt  to  bring  the  Chemists  together  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  improvement.  Experience  had  now  shown  the  advantage  of  this 
union,  and  future  members  ot Council  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors,  and  might  avoid  their  errors,  and  improve 
upon  what  they  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hsbrino  regretted  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Waugh  from  the 
Council  He  thought  much  good  had  been  done  by  the  Society;  and  the 
Conversazione  on  the  previous  evening  had  been  an  indication  of  its 

J)rosperity,  and  the  widely  spread  interest  it  had  awakened.  He  also 
ooked  back  with  pleasure  at  another  important  eyent  in  the  history  of 
the  Society — ^the  dinner  at  which  upwards  of  £800  had  been  collected  for 
the  Benevolent  Fund;  and  he  looked  forward  to  another  opportunity  of 
meeting  for  this  praiseworthy  object. 

Mr.  Shawcboss  (of  Stockport)  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Beneyolent 
Fund.  He  thought  the  names  of  those  who  receive  relief  from  this  fund 
should  not  transpire,  as  the  dread  of  such  publicity  might  deter  some  of 
the  most  deserving  Members  from  becoming  candidates. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Daiubl  B.  Hakbdrt,  of  London,  seconded  by 
Mr.  JosBPH  GcproBD,  of  London,  and 

Resolved^  "  That  the  following  Petition  be  adopted  and  signed  by  this 
Meeting,  and  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell*  : — 

*<  The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  of  Great  Britain, 
"  Sheweth, 

^  That  in  almost  all  civilized  countries,  those  persons  who  prepare  pre- 
scriptions and  sell  medicines,  are  regularly  educated  in  chemistry  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  pass  an  examination. 

^  That  in  Great  Britain  no  such  provision  is  required  by  law,  conse- 
quently uneducated  and  unqualified  persons  may,  and  frequently  do, 
perform  these  responsible  duties,  by  which  means  your  Petitioners  have 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  public  sustain  icgury. 

^*That  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established  in  1841  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
regular  system  of  pharmaceutical  education  and  an  examination. 

"  That  the  arrangements  adopted  for  this  purpose  haye  been  attended 
with  as  much  sncoess  as  could  be  expected  from  such  efforts  on  the  part  of 
a  voluntary  society ;  and  your  Petitioners  are  persuaded  ftom  their  expe- 
rience, that  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
the  accomplishment  of  that  reform  which  the  safety  of  the  public  requires. 

"  Tour  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  your  honourable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  pass  an  Act  for  regulatmg  the  Qualifications  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemists." 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  business  of  the  meeting  would 
be  the  election  of  the  new  Council  and  Auditors. 

'      *  The  petition,  signed  by  fifty-six  Members,  was  presented  the  same  afternoon. 
VOL.  x.  2t 
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The  foUoving  Members  were  appointed  by  the  Meetiiig  aa  Scrathieent 
Tix.  J.  B.  Bdwarim,  R.  a.  Farkar,  J.  L.  Moos,  and  J.  Wtmam.  Upoa 
their  B^ort  being  reoeived,  the  Chairman  pvodaimed 

THE  COUNCIL. 

(bt  lot.) 

Bird,  William  LioinsL,  42,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street 
Davenport,  John  T^  33,  Great  Rustell  Street,  BuMell  Square. 
Edwards,  Gboros,  Spital  Street,  Dart/onL 
Evans,  Edward,  52,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool 
LffCB,  William,  81,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
FioBON,  JuN.  Richard  H.,  31,  Throgmorton  Street 
Watts,  John,  107,  Edgware  Road. 

(bt  election.) 

Bastick,  William,  2,  Brook  Street 

Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street 

Dbanb,  Hbnbt,  High  Street,  Gaj^umu 

Dickinson,  William,  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Bjde  Park. 

Gardbn,  Felix  R.,  372,  Oxford  Street 

GiFFORD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand. 

Hanburt,  Daniel  B.,  Plongh  Court 

Hbminowat,  Walter,  20,  Portman  Street 

Herring,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate  Street 

Horner,  James  T.,  20,  Bucklersbury. 

Lea,  John  W.,  68,  Broad  Street,  Woreesler. 

Lescher,  Joseph  S.,  60,  Bartholomew  Close. 

Southall,  William,  17,  Bull  Street,  BirmuigkanL 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street  * 

AUDITORS. 

GuNTON,  Wal-ter  G.  B.,  Kew  Weston  Street,  SovHiwark. 
HuMPAOE,  Benjamin,  51,  Judd  Street 
Kent,  Thomas,  226,  Blackfriars'  Road. 
M*CuLLocH,  CHA.RLE8,  Covent  Garden. 
Reynolds,  Georoe,  271,  Bethal  Green  Road. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  having  been  passed,  the  Meeting 
separated. 

LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Eoyal  IfutUution,  Colquitt  Street^  AprU,  25,  185L 
the  president  nr  the  chadl 

Db.  Neviks  reviewed  the  New  London  Pharmacopoeia:  he  concuired 
with  the  compilers  of  this  edition  in  the  avoidance  of  unneoeflsary 
changes  in  the  names  of  preparations,  enumerated  the  omissions  and 
introductions  of  formulae,  and  regretted  the  number  of  unimportant 
changes  made  in  the  preparations,  and  also  that  the  process  of  perco- 
lation had  not  been  introduced  for  the  preparation  of  tinctures.  He 
then  considered  in  detail  the  several  changes  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Abraham  enumerated  several  preparations  which  have  been 
extensively  introduced  into  practice,  which  he  regretted  were  not  in- 
troduced mto  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  pRBSiDBNT  found  additional  grounds  in  the  present  for  uigiog 
the  importance  and  necessitj  for  a  national  Pharmacopoeia. 
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A  paper  on  the  Aetionof  Hard  Water  upon  Lead,  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
had  been  annoanced,  but  in  oonaequenoe  of  that  gentieman'a  abaence 
from  town  the  paper  was  poatponed. 

A  few  remaiics  were  made  on  the  eTide&ce  quoted  in  the  Jjxn/oel  of 
Februarj  22,  by  Dm.  Brett  and  Kerins. 

Mr.  Abb AHAM  read  a  copy  of  the  Sale  of  Araenic  Bill  in  its  amended 
form.  The  restrictions  were  generally  a{^roTed  by  the  members, 
with  the  exception  of  that  which  obliges  the  retail  dealer  to  purchase 
not  less  than  lOlbs.  firom  the  wholesale  Druggist.  This  was  considered 
much  too  large  a  stock  for  the  majority  of  retailers,  especially  in  large 
towns,  whose  consumption  of  the  article  would  not  justifjr  a  larger 
quantity  than  2  or  4  lbs. ;  ia  fact,  any  restriction  on  the  retail  Chemist 
was  thought  unneoessary. 

The  discussions  on  the  action  of  water  on  lead  have  since  called 
forth  the  following  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject : — 

ACTION  OF  HARD  WATEE  ON  LEAD. 

BT  J.  B.  MXTINS,  E80«i  M«D. 

Shxbt  lead  and  common  lead  pii>ing  were  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water  containing  the  following  solutions,  with  the  results  now  to  be 
described.    In  eyery  case  the  lead  remiuned  in  the  water  for  a  week : 

Deicription  of  ExperixnenU.-^lsi  the  first  set  of  experiments,  sheet  and 
pipe-lead  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (gr.  4,  and  also  gr.  10  to  the  ounce)  in  distilled  water. 

2d  set — ^The  same  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  combined  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (gr.  4  in  the  oonce). 

Sd  set— Carbonate  of  magneoa,  partially  redissolTed  by  carbonic  add 
in  distilled  water. 

4th  set — Carbonate  of  lime,  partially  ledissolyed  by  carbonic  add  gas 
in  the  same  way. 

5th  set — Solution  of  common  salt  (gr.  ^  in  the  ounce)  in  distilled  water, 
and  the  same  strength  in  the  common  spring  water  of  livei^ool,  whidi 
contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

6th  set— Solutions  of  common  salt  as  above,  only  stronger  (gr.  2  in  the 
ounce). 

7th  set — Solutions  of  common  salt  (gr.  \  and  gr.  2  in  the  ounce)  in  com- 
bination with  gr.  1  and  gr.  4  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  respectiydy  (t.  e, 
gr.  ^  with  gr.  1.  and  gr.  2  with  gr,  4). 

8tn  set — ^The  same  experiment,  only  snbstituting  ddoride  of  cakium 
for  chloride  of  sodiom. 

Object  of  the  Experiments. — It  will  be  seen  on  examining  the  aboye 
experiments,  that  nearly  eyery  point  in  dispute  was  brought  under 
inyestigation ;  yiz.,  the  action  of  hard  water,  which  does  not  contain 
sulphates,  in  experiments  3  and  4 ;  the  action  of  strong  solutions  of 
sulphates  in  experiment  1 ;  the  modifying  effect  of  the  presence  of 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  along  with  the  sulphates  in  experiment  2 ;  the 
effect  of  chlorides  of  yarious  strength  in  distilled  water,  and  in  water 
containing  small  and  large  amounts  of  sulphates,  of  both  lime  and 
magnesia,  in  experiments  5,  6,  and  7,  the  difference  in  the  effect  of 
chlorides  of  equal  streneth,  dependent  upon  difference  in  the  base 
with  which  the  chlorine  is  combmed;  and,  lastlj,  the  difference  in  the 
effect  produced  upon  sheet  lead  and  common  pipe  lead. 

Remits,  Different  kinds  of  lead, — ^The  difference  between  the  effect 
upon  the  sheet  and  the  pipe-lead  was  so  slight  in  eyery   case,  as 
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scarcely  to  merit  notice.  If  anything,  the  pipe  lead  was  the  least 
affected,  as  shown  by  the  Tisible  effect  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for 
quantitatiye  analysis  was  not  resorted  to  in  any  instance.  When, 
however,  tea-lead  was  operated  upon,  the  difference  was  very  great ; 
which  corresponds  with  results  I  obtained  many  years  since,  in  which. 
I  found  that  whilst  the  deposit  from  pure  lead  in  a  certain  time  weighed 
5,6  grains,  that  from  an  equal  surface  of  tea-lead  placed  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances,  weighed  11.5  grains. 

This  result  might  almost  be  anticipated,  as  impurity  in  common 
pipe-lead  is  more  likely  to  be  zinc  than  any  other  metal,  and  this 
would  retard  rather  than  hasten  the  action  of  uie  water  upon  the  lead, 
by  forming  a  galvanic  arrangement ;  whilst  the  tin,  which  is  stated  to 
be  present  in  the  tea-lead,  would  hasten  the  action  upon  the  lead,  as  it  is 
less  easily  acted  upon  by  chemical  aj^nts  than  lead  itself.  The  differ- 
ence in  effect  of  the  dinerent.  strengths  of  the  same  solution,  was  by 
no  means  strongly  marked  the  result  being  so  nearly  the  same  at  the 
end  of  the  week's  trial,  that  it  is  xmnecessary  to  make  any  distinction 
in  speaking  of  them,  between  the  solution  of  four  grains  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  that  of  ten  grains ;  between  the  half  grain  and  the 
two  grains  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  &c. 

SulpJiates. — The  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  produced  a  very 
decided  effect.  The  bottom  of  the  jar  in  which  the  experiment  was 
made,  became  covered  with  a  thick  white  layer,  and  a  coating  similar 
in  appearance  covered  the  surface  of  the  lead,  but  was  removed 
without  difficidty  by  gentle  scraping  with  the  nail.  On  transmitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  white  sediment  became  black  powder,  and 
the  water  assumed  a  brown  hue^  Thus  it  was  clear  that  the  strong 
solution  of  the  sulphate  did  not  form  a  protecting  layer  upon  the  lead, 
though  repeated  experiments  year  by  year,  shown  to  my  class  of 
chemical  students,  have  confirmed  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Liverpool 
water,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  does  pro- 
tect it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  a  strong 
and  a  weak  solution  of  a  sulphate,  is  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  precipitate  is  formed  by  Uie  first,  which  prevents  its  adhering 
firmly ;  while,  in  the  second,  it  is  formed  so  slowly,  that  its  adhesion 
is  uniform  and  perfect. 

Carbonates, — ^All  the  carbonates  acted  upon  the  lead  so  far  as  to 
cause  the  water  to  become  decidedlpr  coloured  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  a  dark-coloured  deposit  was  formed  amongst  tne  super- 
fluous carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  effect  from  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  was  the  most  decided,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantitjr  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  common  si)ring 
water,  and  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  distilled 
water,  whence  it  is  evident  that  neither  a  large  nor  a  small  quantity  of 
a  sulphate  acts  as  a  protection,  in  the  presence  of  a  soluble  carbonate. 

Chlorides. — In  every  case  the  water  became  brown  on  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  was  far  the  most  affected,  and  a  decided  coating  was  formed 
upon  the  lead  in  it,  which  was  not  the  case  in  any  of  the  solutions  of 
common  salt,  in  which  the  lead  retained  its  ordinary  appearance,  and 
no  precipitate  was  formed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  jars.  The  effect  of 
the  chlorides  was  therefore  less  marked  than  that  of  the  other  solu- 
tions employed. 
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Conclusions, — From  the  above  experiments,  it  is  clear  that  hard 
waters  do  not' protect  lead,  simplj  from  the  fact  of  their  being  hard ; 
but  that  the  protection,  when  effected,  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the 
nature  of  the  salt  causing  the  hardness,  but  also  upon  the  proportion 
present,  for  whilst  all  experience  proves  that  a  small  amount  of  a 
sulphate,  at  any  rate  of  sulphate  of  ume,  does  protect  the  lead,  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  acted  considerably  upon  it.  It 
appears  also  to  be  proved,  that  chlorides  act  upon  lead,  whether  with 
or  without  the  presence  of  a  sulphate,  but  that  their  action  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  soluble  carbonates,  which  produce  a  rapidly  injurious 
effect  upon  the  metal.  At  the  same  time,  these  results  do  not  prac- 
tically affect  the  question  of  the  safety  of  using  lead  for  common 
waters,  so  far  as  sulphates,  at  any  rate,  are  concerned,  inasmuch  as  the 
solutions  here  employed,  were  out  of  all  proportion  stronger  than  any 
ordinary  spring-water,  and  the  experience  of  years  has  proved  that 
there  are  no  bad  consequences  practically  occasioned  by  tne  employ- 
ment of  the  metal  for  water  containing  sulphates. 

ORIGINAL  AND  BXTRACTED  ARTICUSS. 


REMARKS  ON  CALYSACCION  LONGIPOLIUM,  WIGHT. 

[  With  Figtiny 

BT  HUGH   CLEGHOBN,   M.D., 

^ladras  Medical  Establishment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  published  figure  of  this  very 
beautiful  tree,  which  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  alons  the 
top  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  West 
Idysore  and  Coorg.  I  have  seen  it,  with  other  Guttiferse  (Gardniae, 
Mesus,  and  other  genera)  adorning  the  high  mountains  above  Manga- 
lore,  which  receive  the  full  force  of  the  western  monsoon,  and  enjoy  a 
ve^  humid  atmosphere. 

It  b  singular  that  the  illustrious  Van  Rheede  should  not  have  in- 
troduced this  plant  into  his  Hortus  Malabaricus;  and  the  omission  can 
onbr  be  accounted  for  from  the  deciduous  nature  of  the  inflorescence, 
which  probably  dropped  off  before  his  native  artist  had  time  to  sketch 

a  ^^T^^' 

The  accompanying  drawing  was  taken  in  1846,  when  I  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Mysore  commission,  and  made  niany  excursions  in  these 
parts,  which  may  be  called  Rhecde's  country.  The  drawing,  with  the 
specimen  delineated,  was  identified  by  Dr.  Wight  in  the  following 
year.  The  name  Soorgee^  by  which  the  tree  is  known,  was  noted  at 
the  time.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellowish  and  deciduous,  are  very 
fragrant,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  below  the  leaves.  I  have  seen 
the  fallen  flowers  collected  when  dry  and  «old  in  the  bazaars,  for  the 
sake  of  their  fragrance,  under  the  name  Soohaee-hoo.  This  corres- 
ponds with  the  Malabar  name  SurgihcL,  in  Roxbur^*s  Hortus  Beng, ; 
and  with  Suriga,  which  Buchanan  gave  as  the  specific  name — Calop- 
hyllnm  Suriga;  and  also  approaches  Suringee,  one  of  the  names  m 
Graham's  Catalogue. 

The  name  Nag-kassar^  under  which  the  flower  buds  were  imported, 
is  applied  to  at  least  two  species  of  Mesua,  and  refers  to  the  divine ' 
serpent  Naga.    Littie  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  such  names,  the 
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plftnta  recOTiD^  tbeni  oflieii  having  no  other  than  a  general  aSEaxtf, 
such  u  producing  shoir  j  and  odorous  flowen.  The  £iwen  of  serenl 
Ipeciei  of  Meioa  are  exposed  for  Kale  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bnds 
of  the  CaljBBCcion.  I  may  obeerre  that  the  apedes  of  Meflua  were  m- 
rolred  in  much  obscuritj  till  Dr. Wight  elucidated  the  genus  (lUm.  L, 
p,  127).  The  original  M.  ^«Tea  is  from  Ceylon,  and  hu  white 
irsgrant  flowen;  Rheede'a  ill.,  t.  SS,  ii  Itf.gpecuaa,  DC,  and  oslj 
from  Malabar ;  M.  feirea  Rox.  ie  now  M.  Roxburgha  of  Wigjit,  a 
Bengal  plant ;  M.Jerrea,  W.  and  A.  Prod.,  is  now  A.  CoromanddmOt 
from  Conrtallnm ;  while  If.Jerrea,  Choi<ry,  and  perhapi  of  Blame  and 
Bnmph.,  vix.  t.  2,  it  from  Eastern  Aaia. 


Caltmooov  LavenouDN,  Wiglti. 


ALIMENTAKT  PREPARATIONS  OF  GLUTEN. 

Bt  the  uflual  method  of  preparing  wbeab<itarch,  the  rlutea,  a  moM 

Talnable  and  importaot  article  offood,  is  mtridof  chiefljbj' allowiig 

il  to  pntrify,  and  in  p«rt  by  Bolntion  in  the  acetic  add  developod  }ij 
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fomentation.  Some  years  since,  howerer,  M.  Em.  Martin,  of  YervinSy 
propoeed  to  extract  the  starch  without  injuring  the  gluten,  which  then 
oecomes  available  for  alimentary  purposes.  His  process  is  a  mechani- 
cal one  (resembling  that  lon^  practised  in  laboratories  for  procuring 
gluten)  and  consists  in  washing  wheat  flour,  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery. 

Hie  gluten  thus  obtained  is  susceptible  of  numerous  useful  applica- 
tions for  alimentary  purposes.  Mixed  with  wheat  flour,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  thirty  parts  of  flour,  ten  of  fresh  gluten,  and  seven  of 
water,  it  has  been  employed  to  produce  a  superior  sort  of  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  and  other  kinds  of  Italian  pastes ;  and  MM.  Ydron  fr^res, 
of  Paris,  have  made  with  it  a  new  sort  of  paste,  which  they  have 
texmnid grantdated gluten  (glulengrantde), 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gentile,  of  the  Efabertonford  works,  near  Totness,  in 
Devonshire,  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  gluten  for  alimentary  purposes,  and  has  placed  in  the  Exhibition 
samples  of  several  dietetical  substances  made  with  gluten ;  such  as 
macaroni,  vermicelli,  a  sort  of  gluten  chocolate,  and  a  kind  of  meat 
biscuit  powder,  (See  Official  Catalogue,  Class  3,  No.  108.) 

Madame  St.  Etienne,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Gentile's  foreman,  has  also 
placed  in  the  Exhibition  a  very  complete  collection  of  alimen- 
tary preparations  made  with  gluten.  (See  Official  Catalogue,  Class  3, 
No.  138.) 

To  the  same  category  belones  Mr.  Bullock's  Semola  (see  Official 
Catalogue,  Glass  2,  No.  76)  of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  the 
Lancet,  of  December  15,  1849,  and  March  9,  1850.  It  is  in  fact 
wheat-ffluten  made  into  a  jpsaie  with  wheat  flour  and  granulated. 

Li  aU  the  above  preparations,  the  gluten  employed  is  that  extracted 
from  wheat  by  a  mechanical  process  (hand- working)  as  practised  by 
M.  Em.  Martin. 

Messrs.  Orlando  Jones  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rice-starch,  have 
also  placed  in  the  Exhibition  a  specimen  of  rice  gluten,  (See  Official 
Catalogue,  Class  3,  No.  128).  But,  as  it  is  extracted  from  rice  by  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  precipitated  firom  its  alkaline  solution  by 
an  acid,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  suffered  deterioration,  and  bie 
less  proper  for  alimentary  purposes  than  gluten  extracted  from  the 
grain  by  a  mechanical  process.  ^ 

We  hail  with  much  satisfaction  these  attempts  to  introduce  into 
use,  as  alimentary  substances,  preparations  of  gluten.  No  one  has 
hitherto  succeeded  in  making  m  England  macaroni  and  vermicelli 
equal  to  the  Italian  pastes ;  for,  although  the  English- made  article 
presented  a  tolerably  good  appearance,  it  failed  in  cooking,  either 
nmning  into  a  mass  or  falling  to  pieces ;  whereas  it  should  simply 
expand  and  retain  its  form  even  after  long  boiling.  With  Mr.  €ren- 
tile's  gluten  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  pastes  may  be  made  even 
with  English  wheat.  Hitherto  hundreds  of  tons  of  a  most  valuable 
and  important  article  of  food  have  been  annually  lost,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  this  by  the  economic  application  of  the  gluten  deserves, 
therefore,  every  encouragement. 

By  mixing  gluten  with  wheat-flour  Mr.  Gentile  prroares  what  he 
callB  gbUen  flour,  containing  forty-two  per  cent.,  or  four  times  the 
nonnal  quantity  of  ffluten.  This  preparation  is  susceptible  of  several 
very  useful  applications.    It  yields  a  very  nutritious  and  digestible 
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gluten  biscuit ;  znixed  with  cocoa  it  forms  an  agreeable  and  nntntious 
ghUen  chocolate ;  and  mixed  with  beef  or  mutton  it  furnishes  a  highly- 
condensed  nutritive  food.  Bread  made  with  gluten  flour  niight  be 
advantageouslj  employed  by  diabetic  patients  as  a  substitute  for 
Bouchardat's  gluten  bread,  J*  B- 

EAST  INDIAN  ISINGLASS. 

The  source  of  East  Indian  isinglass  has  not  hitherto  be^n  satisfiu;- 
torily  made  out.  Dr.  Bereira,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medico^ 
says,  that  this  isinglass  is  "probably  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Poly^ 
nemusy  In  the  East  Indian  collection  in  the  Exhibition,  is  a  dried 
specimen  of  Polynemus  plebeius,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  fish  from 
which  the  East  Indian  isinglass  is  obtained. 


ON  SOME  PREBARATIONS 
IN  THE  NEW  LONDON  PHARMACOBCEIA. 

BT  HIU  JOHN  HORNGASTLB. 

In  looking  through  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  I  have  remarked 
several  formulae  which  have  not  yet  received  such  a  notice  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  as  they  seem  to  require.  Few  persons  will  be  at  tbe 
trouble  of  studying  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  minutely,  and  manywiU, 
doubtless,  trust  to  the  reviews  and  criticisms  that  appear  in  your  periodical 
for  information  as  to  its  contents.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  this 
information  should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  that  the  numerous 
trivial,  though  by  no  means  useless  changes,  which  might  otherwise  pass 
unnoticed  or  be  misunderstood,  should  be  particularly  pointed  out  and 
explained.  On  this  account  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  presumption 
in  requesting  your  attention  to  a  few  instances  that  appear  to  have 
escaped  your  observation. 

In  the  formula  for  dilute  phosphoric  acid  there  is  a  slight  alteratioa 
which  will  make  a  difference  of  about  ^  in  the  strength;  the  new  pre- 
paration being  stronger  than  the  old  In  the  proportion  of  28  to  26|^  But 
it  is  the  note  which  more  especially  demands  a  notice.  It  contains  two 
or  three  important  mistakes.  The  specific  gravity,  notwithstanding  the 
alteration  in  strength,  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  acid  of  the 
old  Pbarmacoposia,  and  the  snturating  power  has  by  some  mischance  been 
incorrectly  given.  A  fluid  ounce  would  require  192  grains  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  instead  of  132  for  saturation.  I  think  some  caution  is 
necessary  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  chloride  of  barium  and 
nitrate  of  silver  tests.  In  the  hands  of  experienced  Chemists  they  will 
always  yield  results  that  may  be  depended  upon,  but  from  my  own  ex- 
periments I  am  doubtful  whether  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  inexperi- 
enced. I  have  found  that  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  which  I  believe  to  be 
quite  pure,  gives  a  precipitate  when  diese  tests  are  in  great  excess;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  they  should  not  be  added  in  large 
quantity. 

The  directions  for  preparing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  demand  a  few  words. 
When  correctly  followed,  the  product  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identical 
with  the  preparation  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  differing,  in  fact,  by  little 
more  than  the  amount  of  condensation  which  takes  place  in  the  process  of 
dilution,  a  variation  occasioned  by  the  anxiety  of  the  College  to  prepare 
exactly  a  pint.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  formula  is  expressed  will 
f^quently  cause  a  much  greater  variation ;  for,  who  will  be  likely  to  read 
the  instructions  through  ?    Most  Chemists  and  Druggists  would  have 
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confidence  in  their  ability  to  make  such  a  simple  preparation,  and  having 
ascertained  that  fifteen  flnid  drachms  of  sulphniic  acid  and  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water  are  to  be  taken,  thej  would  mix  these  quantities,  without  seek- 
ing further  directions.  The  diminution  of  strength  that  will  arise  from  this 
cause  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  inconvenience,  but  it  will  be  well  for  ua 
to  take  caution,  and  make  it  a  rule  to  read  the  entire  instructions  in  every 
case,  and  likewise  to  assure  ourselves  as  to  the  strength  of  every  con- 
stituent of  a  preparation,  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  dilute  nitric  acid, 
which  you  qpticed  in  your  review  last  month,  we  may  commit  serious 
errors.  The  specific  gravity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  new  Fhar- 
macopoBia  (1.843)  is  rather  lower  than  in  the  old  (1.845). 

The  change  in  empl.  opiL  has  not  been  pointed  out.  It  is  now  directed 
to  be  made  with  extract  instead  of  powdered  opium,  and  more  than  three 
times  its  former  strength.  Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  extr.  sarse  liquidum,  in  comparison  with  **  concentrated 
fluid  extract,  sixteen  times  the  strength  of  decoction."  The  former  will 
be  only  ^  stronger  than  the  latter  instead  of  I,  as  stated  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Pnarmaceutical  Journal. 

In  the  formula  for  nitrate  of  bismuth,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  diminution  in  strength  of  nitric  acid.  This  is  an  error  that  will  at 
once  be  rectified  by  the  manufacturer;  but  I  fear  it  will  not  fare  so  well 
with  another  mistake  I  have  to  mention.  The  addition  of  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water  has  been  made  to  the  formula  in  the  old  PharmacopcBia  fbr 
tinctura  ferri  ammonio-chloridi,  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  ammonio-chloride.  This  change  was  noticed  in  your  review 
as  if  it  were  an  intentiomd  one;  but  a  perusal  of  the  note  will  show  that 
the  tincture  is  intended  to  be  tiie  same  strength  as  formerly.  The  note, 
which  has  evidently  been  copied  from  a  remark  in  Mr.  Phillips's  transla- 
tion of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  states  that  ^  a  fluid  oimce,  on  the  addition 
of  potash,  gives  a  precipitate  of  5.8  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron."  Now, 
as  100  grains  of  ammonio-chloride  of  iron  yield  only  seven  grains  of 
sesquioxide,  it  is  clear  that  forty-eight  grains  (the  proportion  to  the  fluid 
ounce  of  tincture,  according  to  the  new  formula)  could  not  give  5.8  grains. 
Supposing  the  quantity  of  ammonio-chloride  to  be  doubl^,  the  amount 
of  precipitate  would  be  too  small,  but  a  deficiency  is  more  ^udly  accounted 
for  than  an  excess. 

Mr.  Bastick  bestows  a  commendation  upon  the  formula  for  sympus 
ferri  iodidi,  in  which  I  cannot  altogether  concur.  The  iodide  of  iron  bemg 
so  readily  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the  air,  I  cannot  see  the  propriety 
of  evaporating  about  half  the  water  and  again  returning  the  greater  part 
towards  the  end  of  the  process.  The  strength  is  objectionable :  it  differs 
flrom  the  syrup  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomson,  which  I  believe  is  in 
common  use  in  this  country;  and  it  likewise  diflers  from  the  Dublin  syrup, 
80  that  unless  Physicians  state  which  they  intend,  it  will  sometimes  be  a 
question  whether*  we  shall  use  Dr.  Thomson's,  containing  three  grains  of 
iodide  in  the  fluid  drachm;  the  London,  containing  4.88  grains;  or  the 
Dublin,  containing  5.73  grains.  Another  objection  to  the  strength  may  be 
alleged  on  account  of  the  want  of  simplicity  in  the  proportions.  Dr. 
Thomson's  form  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the  others  in  this  respect. 

I  will  here  conclude  my  remarks,  as  you  have  not  yet  reviewed  the 
whole  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  if  I  were  to  continue  I  should  only  be 
anticipating  your  own  labours. 

Birmingham^  May  19,  1851. 
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PHi.  COLOCYNTH.  COMP.,  RI^,  1851. 
BT  n.  jomr  blamb. 

I BBO  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  pfepacation  (intended  to 
replaoe  the  Ext,  Ccdoc  Comp.,  PJL,  1836)  and  to  point  out  some  reaaoiMi 
why  this  valnable  and  popular  porgative  is  subject  to  so  much  Yariation  in 
its  ftff«h>ft  properties  and  its  strength.  This  is  to  be  attributed  partlj  to 
YBgneness  in  the  authorised  formula,  partly  to  the  differei^  in  quiJilj 
and  condition  of  the  component  drugs  as  found  in  commerce,  bjoA  partly  to 
the  indHnation  of  a  certain  class  of  druggists  to  substitute  a  cheaper  and 
leas  troublesome  form  for  that  of  the  London  College.  The  process  just 
introduced,  though  perhaps  inferior  in  some  respects  to  that  formerij 
engoinedy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  interest  and  conyenieooe 
of  the  pharmaceutist  whose  business  is  not  extensiye,  inasmuch  as  It 
enables  him  to  prepare  for  himlelf  at  a  moderate  cost,  without  endangering 
his  fire  insurance  or  su^ecting  him  to  the  daws  of  the  exciseman,  a  genuine 
and  efficient  preparation.  There  are,  however,  some  defects  in  the 
fbnnula  for  Fil.  Colocynth.  Comp.,  which  I  would  venture  to  indicate.  In 
the  first  place,  as  regards  the  Ext.  Colocynthidis,  I  found  in  a  recent  exp^ 
liraent  with  6oz.  of  the  pulp  f^eed  from  the  seeds,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  prescribed  (13f  fl.  oz.)  was  insufficient.  After  maceration,  the 
expressed  fluid  measured  12^  fl.  oz.,  which  readily  passed  through  filtezin^ 
paper,  and  was  evaporated  at  a  temperature  of  about  120°. 

As  soon  as  the  infusion  was  heated,  it  became  turbid,  and  continued 
to  deposit  a  resinous  looking  matter,  which  amounted,  whra  the  evapon^ 
tion  was  finished,  to  about  six  drams,  and  could  not,  while  warm,  be  incor- 
porated with  the  extract  soluble  in  water;  but  when  the  whole  had  cooled^ 
it  became  friable,  and  was  then  mixed,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  e 
Wedgewood  mortar:  the  whole  weighed  about  14  drams,  is  a  light  oolimredp 
intensely  bitter,  and  not  perfectly  homogeneous  extract  The  next  ingre- 
dient ordered,  is  Ext.  Aloes  QmtriH ;  if  we  turn  to  the  head  **  Extracta^" 
we  find  no  special  directions  as  to  the  consistence  of  Ext.  Aloes,  so  that  it 
comes  under  the  general  direction  that  extracts  are  to  be  evaporated  to  a 
pill  oonsistenoe.  It  is  dear  that  the  College  intended  to  prescribe  Ext. 
Aloes  in  the  more  convenient  form  of  a  dry  pulverisable  extract,  as  it  le 
nsnally  kept  for  dispensing.  There  is  another  point  of  uncertain^  in  the 
form  ror  Ext.  Aloes.  It  is  not  dearly  stated  whether  the  solution  of  Aloeo 
alter  the  necessary  digestion  for  tnree  days  is  to  be  allowed  to  cod,  or 
maintained  at  **a  gentle  heat "  until  the  dregs  are  deposited ;  if  the  focmeE; 
the  product  of  extract  will  be  mudi  smaller,  but  sdoble  in  cold  water,  and 
a  mote  active  purgative  than  that  from  a  sdution  which  has  been  kept 
hot  I  believe  that  the  more  expensive  preparation  is  intended,  Kod  have 
as  little  doubt  that  it  is  sddom  or  never  used.  With  regard  to  the 
Bcammony,  Dr.  Pereira  has  shown  condusivcly  that  virgin  scammooj 
alooe  ought  to  be  employed;  but  the  drug  sales  at  Garraway's  prove  thi^ 
others  are  not  yet  converted  to  his  views.  Sapo  mollis,  whidi  litenllj 
corresponds  with  the  College  definition,  *'  Sapo  ex  olive  deo  et  potaasft 
confeetus  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  commerce,  nor  have  I  seen  snch  an  artidc^ 
except  a  small  sam^  which  I  once  prepared  by  way  of  experiment ;  com- 
merdal  white  soft  soap  I  believe  always  contains  taUow  (stated  to  he 
necessary  to  give  it  a  proper  consistence)  and  sometimes  a  conaideraUe 
excess  of  alkali  ;  it  has  also  occasionally  a  randd  smell,  which  renden  it 
unfit  for  internal  use. 

PaUon  Street,  May  17. 
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BT  mu  VILUAM  PKOCTBB,  JUN. 

Copaiba  m  a  drag,  under  the  name  of  Balsam  of  Copaira,  has  been 
known  and  written  abont  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  its  rate- 
able remedial  powers  have  attracted  and  received  the  deliberate  attention 
of  Physicians,  Fharmaceatists,  and  Chemists,  fbr  many  years  past. 

The  genns  Copalfera  is  an  extensive  one;  its  species,  though  oocnrring 
most  Iwgdy  in  the  forests  of  Northern  and  Eastern  ^azil,  are  found  in 
those  of  Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  Aa 
yet  no  writer  has  described  accurately  the  botanical  sources  of  the  several 
kinds  of  copaiba  found  in  commerce,  nor  have  travellers  satisfactorily 
aacotained  whether  each  of  these  is  invariably  the  product  of  a  single 
species  of  copaifera,  or  whether  they  are  sometimes  tb^  mixed  products  of 
several  species  growing  together  in  the  region  of  collection.  **  According 
to  Hayne,  the  species  from  which  most  of  the  copaiba  of  commerce  ia 
derived  is  the  C.  multijuga,  growing  in  the  province  of  Park"  (U.  S. 
Disp.)  But  the  C.  Martii  of  Hayne,  and  perhaps  other  species,  grow  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  may  contribute  to  the  Parik  balsam.  The  copaiba 
derived  from  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  attributed  to  C.  LangsdorlBl 
and  C.  coriacea,  but  the  sources  of  the  Angostura,  Maracaibo,  and  West 
Indian  drugs  are  quite  uncertain,  although  attributed  to  G.  officinalis.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Dr.  Weddeli,  did  not 
investigate  the  copaiferas  whilst  a  sojourner  in  South  America. 

The  extensive  demand  for  copaiba  has  caused  it  to  be  sought  in  varioos 
localities,  and  from  numerous  species  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  climate, 
and  the  modes  of  extraction  and  preservation,  taken  in  connexion  with  its 
variable  botanical  origin,  may  be  referred  to  as  the  most  prominent  and 
active  causes  of  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  sensible  properties  and 
chemical  constitution  of  the  drug  itself.  It  is  with  a  view  of  throwing  some 
additional  light  on  this  subject  that  the  writer  has  hazarded  an  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  collection  of  some  specimens  of  the  drug,  found  in  com- 
merce of  late  years,  which  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  verify  or  disprove 
by  information  obtained  from  their  geographical  sources,  but  which  is 
based  on  observations  made  on  the  eflfects  of  age  and  exposure  on  copaiba^ 
and  its  volatile  oil. 

In  approaching  the  subject,  it  will  be  viewed,  1st.,  in  reference  to  Hie 
proximate  constituents  of  copaiba;  2nd.,  the  proportional  relation  of  these 
m  the  copaibas  <^  commerce;  8d.,  the  causes  existing  and  acting,  before 
and  after  the  juice  is  extracted,  which  modify  the  quantitative  rdlation  of 
its  constituents.    And,  lastly,  conclusions. 

1st.  The  proximate  constituents  of  copaiba,  from  whatever  source,  vn 
ToUtile  oil  and  resin,  with  a  minute  portion  of  some  soluble  organic  add 
(probably  the  acetic  or  succinic)  and  in  some  instances  fktty  matter. 

The  vokuHe  oU  ofeopaSha  is  constituted  much  like  that  of  turpentine.  Its 
equivalent  is  Ci«  H,,  which  makes  it  isomeric  with  the  oil  of  lemons,  and 
just  one-half  of  that  of  gil  of  turpentine.  It  forms  a  crystaUine  artificial 
camphor  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  differs  from  those  of  the  oils  of 
torpentine  and  lemons.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .878  ;  it  boils  at  473^  F., 
but  undergoes  a  slight  alteration,  imless  oxygen  is  excluded  ;  it  is  veir 
soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  but  much  less  so  in  that  of  officinal  strength 
(.885).  It  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  penetrating  odour  of  copaiba,  and 
has  a  biting  extremely  disagreeable  persistent  taste.  Durand  first  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  a  hydro-carbmi,  by  noticing  its  indifference  towards  potas- 
iinm,  which  keeps  well  in  it.  It  is  gradually  resinifled  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

The  resinous  portion  of  copaiba  consists  of  two  distinct  substances;  one 
of  these  is  a  strong  resinoos  acid  to  which  the  name  of  oopaxovc  acid  htm 
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been  given.  The  other  is  nentral,  incapable  of  uniting  with  bases,  has  a 
permanently  soft  consistence,  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  insoluble  in  weak  alcohol,  and  mineral  naphtha. 

Copaivic  acid  is  inodorous,  nearly  insipid,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
the  volatile  oils,  and  its  iJcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  forma 
combinations  with  bases  which  are  generally  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohoL 
It  has  the  same  ultimate  composition  as  colophony,  the  resin  of  European 
turpentine,  Cio  Hn  O4.  It  is  usually  amorphous  like  ordinary  resin,  but 
Schweitzer  has  obtained  it  in  colourless  crystals.  Its  salt  of  magnesia  is 
the  basis  of  the  officinal  copaiba  pills. 

8d.  Let  us  now  examine  the  proportional  relations  of  these  constituents 
as  they  occur  in  the  copaibas  of  commerce. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Stoltze,  copaiba  contams  38.  of  volatile 
oil,  52.75  copaivic  acid,  1.66  soft  resin,  7.59  water  and  loss. 

Gerber's  analysis  of  fresh  copaiba  gives  .41  volatile  oil,  51.38  copaivic 
acid,  2.18  soft  resin,  5.44  water  and  loss. 

Gerber's  analysis  of  old  copaiba  gives  31.7  volatile  oil,  53.68  copaivic 
add,  11.15  soft  resin.  4.1  water  and  loss. 

Dnrand  found  50  of  volatile  oil  and  50  of  resin,  including  a  little  &tty 
matter,  acetic  acid  and  perhaps  water,  without  isolating  the  copaivic  add. 

According  to  Guibourt,  copaiba  yidds  45  volatile  oivand  the  resinous 
residue  consists  of  98  parts  of  copaivic  acid,  and  two  parts  soft  resin. 

Mr.  Whipple  (Fereira)  obtained  48  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  52  per  cent, 
of  volatile  oiL 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  examined  five  specimens  of  copaiba 
obtained  at  different  times  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  also  a  sample 
of  oil  of  copaiba  which  had  been  kept  long  in  a  bottle  imperfectly  stopf«d, 
until  it  became  slightly  resinous,  and  more  viscid  than  copaiba  itseLC  As 
a  means  of  distinguishing  them,  I  will  attach  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  method  adopted  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  oil  and  resin,  was  to 
place  a  weighed  quantity,  say  100  grains,  of  the  specimen,  in  a  small 
weighed  capsule,  and  expose  it  to  a  regular  heat  at  about  250^^  F.,  until 
the  oil  was  evaporated,  and  it  ceased  to  lose  weight.  The  capsule  was  then 
weighed,  and  the  loss  ascertained.  Although  this  method  of  analysis  is 
not  so  accurate  as  distUlation  with  water,  using  a  larger  quantity,  and 
weighing  the  distilled  oil  and  the  residue  resin  separately,  yet  it  is  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  answer  the  object  of  the  writer. 

(a.)  This  specimen  was  remarkable  for  bemg  very  slightly  resinous. 
Its  specific  gravity  was  only  .916;  its  odour  purely  that  of  copaiba;  it  was 
light  straw  coloured,  very  fiuid,  and  consisted  of  80  parts  of  volatile  oil, 
and  20  parts  of  resin.  The  latter  was  soft,  adhered  to  the  fingers,  and 
was  slightly  acid  to  litmus  when  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  origin  of  this 
specimen  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  fh>m  Parlk.  Sixty  grains  of 
it  was  heated  several  minutes  with  one  sixteenth  of  recently  calcined  mag- 
nesia, and  set  aside  twenty-four  hours.  No  combination  ensued;  the 
magnesia  settled  to  the  bottom,  the  copaiba  remaining  transparent 
above  it. 

(b,)  Origin  unknown,  consistence  rather  thin,  odour  good,  colour 
brownish  yellow,  and  sp.  grav.  .956.  It  consisted  of  65  parts  volatile  oil, 
and  35  of  resin  ;  when  heated  with  one-sixteenth  of  magnesia  and  set 
aside  24  hours,  only  partial  union  foUowed,  a  part  of  the  magnesia  preci- 
pitated, and  a  part  was  taken  up  by  the  oleo-resin,  whidi  remained  turbid. 

(c)  This  specimen  has  a  thick  consistence,  its  sp.'  grav.  .983,  is  several 
years  old,  but  its  origin  is  not  known,  altliough  it  looks  like  that  from 
Angostura.  It  consists  of  50  parts  of  volatile  oil,  and  50  parts  of  resin. 
The  resin  is  pulverizable,  and  quite  add  to  litmus  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  Heated  with  one-sixteenth  of  magnesia,  it  became  tolerably  con- 
sistent on  cooling,  but  did  not  acquire  a  pollular  consistence  after  thir^- 
six  hours. 
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It  coniiited  of  35  porta  of  oil  and  6S  of  reain.  The  reaiD  was 
not  fragile  and  pulreTizable,  bnt  soft  and  sticky  betveen  the  flngen. 
Heated  with  one'aixteenth  of  magnesia,  it  acqniicd  oq  cooling  a  thick 
conaiBtence,  and  at  the  eipiration  of  36  boon  iti  cooiiiteace  was  firmer 
than  tliat  oCc.    The  resin  was  quita  add  to  litmui. 

((.)  Thia  specimen  has  been  in  my  possesBion  aereral  years,  it  wa» 
obtained  aa  "  soUdiQable  baUam,"  but  Its  origin  ia  nnknown.  Ita  colour 
dark  yellowish  brown,  consistence  thicker,  its  odour  more  aromatic  than 
either  of  die  preceding,  and  its  density  .986.  It  consisted  of  34  parts 
volatile  oit  and  SH  parte  of  retiti,  the  alc<JioIic  eolution  of  which  was 
strongly  acid  to  litmus  paper.  When  heated  with  one-sixteenth  of  mag- 
nesia, its  consistence  was  almost  {ollalai  on  cooling,  and  after  24  hoort 
waa  fit  for  use. 

(/.)  This  apedmen  was  oil  of  copaiba  obtained  by  diatlllation,  that  had 
been  kept  five  years  in  a  cracked  bottle^  so  as  to  admit  the  air.  Its  cou- 
siaCence  ia  thicker  than  eithec  of  the  preceding  copaibas,  has  a  bright 
amber  colour,  ia  perfectly  tranaparent,  readily  s<»uUe  in  commercial 
alcohol,  and  its  solution  haidly  reddens  Utmns  paper.  It  coosisU  of 
Tolatileoil  66,  soft  resin  34. 

When  mixed  with  one-sixteenth  of  magnesia  and  allowed  to  atand  fire 
days,  no  combination  ensued  ;  it  was  then  heated,  with  no  incrcaae  of 
soJidih',  except  what  might  be  atttibnted  to  loss  of  oil ;  in  other  words, 
thongh  thick  and  resinoua,  it  is  not  solidiflable,  because  it  contains  no 
copairic  acid. 

The  fbllowing  taUe  exhibits  these  results  at  one  ilew: — 
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By  a  cotopuison  of  these  rssnlts,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  great 
TBTiation  in  the  proportion  of  Tolatiie  oil,  which  varies  from  31  to  80  p«r 
cent  Second,  Id  the  three  first  and  the  fifth  analyses,  the  ratio  of 
copsivic  acid  is  nearly  equal,  while  the  soft  resin  Tariea  from  1.6S  to  11.15 
per  cent.,  being  greatest  In  the  oldest.  Third,  That  only  three  specimens 
containing  from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  reain  will  solidify.  Fourth,  That 
the  resin  in  the  specimen  a  diflbrs  from  all  the  rest  both  In  colour,  con- 
sistence, and  want  of  addity,  the  copaiba  being  apparently  ii 


id,  lastly.  That  in  tbe  sptrntaneous  oxidatioD  of  copaiba  and  its  volatile 

1,  it  is  uie  soft  resin  only  that  is  formed. 

3d.  Tbe  canaes  modifyisg  the  proximate  conatitution  of  copaiba,  e 


Si 
isting  and  acting  befbreaad  after  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  aresevcraJ. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  ascending  juices  of  plants,  particnlarly 
of  trees,  are  moch  more  simple  than  those  which  descend,  after  having 
passed  the  circulation  of  tbe  leave^  and  the  principlee  deposited  by  the 
downward  current  contain  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  ascending  current.  This  arises  from  tho  chemical  clianges 
going  on  in  the  leaves  during  the  action  of  light  on  them,  by  whiiji 
oxygen  is  evolved  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  constituents  of  the 
juices.  "  Their  green  leaves  absorb  the  chemical  rays  of  the  san  so  com- 
pletely as  to  give  no  image  in  the  daguerreotype."    (Graham.)    TMs 
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^eoTi^^jyifg  and  carbon-deporiting  action  appears  to  go  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  olieferouB  and  resineferous  plants  than  in  others. 

Now  it  appears  from  observations  made  by  different  obserrers,  that  as 
the  copaiba  trees  get  older,  their  juices  beoome  more  oleo-resinons.  that  is 
to  say,  the  process  of  ozidaticm  to  which  the  Yolatile  oil  is  sntjedsd^ 
causes  it  to  become  more  resinous,  year  after  year,  and  it  is  on^  alter  a 
certain  age  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  copuba  collectors,  the  trees  are  fit 
to  be  tapped.  The  analysis  of  Bose  proves  that  copaivic  acid  is  tJie  oxide 
of  the  oil  of  copaiba;  thus  the  foramla  of  the  acid  is  Cm  Hn  O4  whilst  that 
of  the  oil  is  Ci»  H*,  which  quadrupled  =  Cm  Hn,  and  this  plus  0«=ihe 
formula  of  the  acid. 

Again;  as  the  juices  of  the  older  trees  are  more  resinous,  the  juices  of 
the  younger  trees  are  more  oily  and  less  resinous,  and  beyond  doubt  there 
18  a  pericKl  in  their  growth  when  the  volatile  oil  is  associated  with  com- 
paratively little  resin.  Now  the  writer  is  willing  to  hazard  the  opiniaa 
that  tiie  specimen  of  copaiba,  distinguished  by  (a)  in  tke  table,  was  ex- 
tracted at  tins  period  of  the  growth  dt  the  tree,  when  not  only  the  oil  was 
in  great  excess,  but  the  resin  not  completely  daborated;  in  other  words, 
not  converted  into  copaivic  add.  This  view  is  indirectly  corroborated  by- 
the  fact  tiuit  there  are  one  or  two  oleo-resins,  containing  but  a  trifle  of 
resin,  which  are  obtained  by  tapping,  from  trees  growing  in  Venezuela. 
One  of  these,  called  "  native  oil  of  laurel  or  sassafras,"  obtained  from  trees 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoko,  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  is 
now  under  examination,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  number. 

The  judgments  of  the  medidnal  value  of  copaiba,  have  genendly  been 
based  on  its  consistence  and  solidifying  property.  The  observations  of 
writers  on  therapeutics  have  shown  that  nearly  all  its  peculiar  efficacy  is 
due  to  the  volatile  oiL  If  this  is  true,  and  there  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  the  "  solidifiable  balsam"  is  the  least  valuable  as  a  medicine,  and 
it  becomes  an  important  question  whether  the  practice  of  extracting  the 
juice  from  the  older  trees  is  the  most  eligible?  It  is  for  therapeutists  to 
ascertain  whether  such  copaiba  as  (a)  is  or  is  not  better  than  such  as  (e.) 

It  is  apparent  from  the  analyses  above  detailed,  that  copaivic'  add  is  a 
ncUural  product  formed  in  the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  not  after  its  ex- 
traction, by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  examination  of  old  copaiba  by 
Grerber,  and  of  the  spedmen  (/)  of  old  oil  of  copaiba  by  the  writer,  espe- 
cially show  this  ;  hence,  if  any  given  spedmens  of  the  drug  be  net 
naturally  possessed  of  aJwnt  50  per  cent  of  copaivic  add,  no  subsequent 
oxidation  will  render  it  solidifiabJe. 

The  soft  resin  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  oil  appears  to  give  more  con- 
sistence to  Uie  drug  wdght  for  wdght,  than  the  copaivic  add,  probably 
from  being  Less  sduble,  and  hence  old  copaiba  is  not  only  thicker  in  con- 
sistence from  loss  of  volatile  oil^  by  evaporation,  but  from  Uie  fonnatioa 
of  the  soft  resin.  It  is  highly  probable  that  specimens  of  copaiba  may  be 
met  with,  which,  originally  immature,  and  slightly  resinous,  have  beoome 
thick  and  resinous  from  exposure.  Such  copaiba  will  not  solidify  for  the 
causes  mentioned.  The  remarks  by  Joseph  Laidley  at  page  121  of  this 
volume  tend  to  corroborate  some  of  the  statements  in  this  paper,  whilst 
these  explain  the  difficulties  met  with  by  that  writer.— .^tneracoii  Jatmai 
of  Pharmacy. 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  COMMEBCIAL  ALUM  (Ammtmia 
Ahm)  AMMONIACAL  SALTS,  AND  THE  CABBONATES  OF  SODA 

AND  POTASH. 

Mb.  Spencb,  of  Manchester,  has  recently  patented  some  improvements 
in  the  manufiicture  of  alum,  anunoniacal  salts,  and  the  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potash,  a  condensed  aoooont  of  which  processes  we  subjoin :— 
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The  alum  shale  or  shiat,  is  the  material  whence  the  alumina  is  obtained ; 
this  shale  is  roasted  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  render  it  porona 
and  more  absorbent  of  the  sulphoric  acid.    To  the  roasted  shale,  sulphuric 
aoid  of  sp.  gray.  1.75  is  added,  hy  which  means  sulphate  of  alumina  is 
formed.    In  order  to  wash  out  from  the  almost  dry  mass,  this  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  equiralent  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  necessary  to  constitute  the  formation  of  the  double  salt  of 
alumina  and  ammonia,  the  boiling  hot  mother-liquor  of  a  preyious  operation 
ifl  employed,  and  as  this  moth^-Uquor,  when  removed  from  the  alum 
dystaUlzers,  contains  free  sulphuric  acid,  the  ammonia  from  a  still  con- 
taining the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas  works  is  distilled  into  it,  and  the 
boiling-hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  thus  formed,  dissolres  out  the 
sulphate  of  alumina  from  the  shale.    The  alum  liquor  thus  obtained,  is  of 
audi  a  specific  gravity,  that  it  crystallizes  without  the  necessity  of  having 
leoourse  to  evaporation,  and  thus  a  considerable  saving  in  fuel  is  effected. 
In  order  to  obtain  ammoniacal  salts,  such  as  sulphate  and  muriate,  with 
the  greatest  possible  economy,  a  series  of  two  or  more,  say  for  instance, 
four  cylindrical  boilers  are  employed,  each  of  which  is  placed  at  such  a 
distance  above  the  other,  that  the  contents  of  the  upper  boiler  may  be 
drawn  off  into  the  one  next  below  it.    The  uppermost  boiler  is  provided 
with  an  exit-pipe,  and  has  also  a  supply-pipe,  connecting  the  boiler  with  a 
reservoir  of  ammoniacal  gas  liquor.    Into  the  lowermost  vessel  of  the 
series,  passes  a  pipe  conveying  high-pressure  steam,  by  means  of  whichy 
the  liquor  in  this  boiler  soon  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  point.    The 
vapour  of  ammonia  and  water  passes  off  through  an  exit  pipe  into  the 
boiler  placed  next  above  it  in  the  series,  the  liquor  in  which  also  quickly 
boils,  and  vapour  of  ammonia  and  water  passes  off  in  the  same  way  as 
before  to  the  next  vessel  above  it,  and  so  throughout  the  series.    By  the 
time  the  vapour  of  ammonia  passes  off  from  the  uppermost  boiler,  it  has 
become  so  concentrated,  that  on  passing  it  into  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  a  concentrated  solution  of  either  of  those  salts  is  obtained,  <^ 
sufficient  specific  gravity  to  crystallize  without  evaporation,  and  thus  a 
considerable  saving  in  fu^  and  time  is  effected,  and  lira  ammoniacal  liquor 
most  thoroughly  exhausted.    Fresh  supplies  of  ammoniacal  liquor  are 
constantly  fhrnished  to  the  uppermost  vessel  firom  the  reservoir ;  the 
partially  exhausted  liquors  are  run  from  the  higher  to  tbe  lower  vessels  in 
succession,  and  the  exhausted  liquor  run  off  to  waste  from  time  to  time, 
from  the  lowermost  vessel  of  the  series. 

With  the  view  of  using  the  sulpliates  of  soda  and  potash  obtained  as 
bye-products  in  various  chemical  operations,  various  means  have  been  em- 
ployed for  their  conversion  into  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  Amongst 
other  plans  which  have  been  proposed,  and  more  than  once  patented,  is 
that  of  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  potash  to  a  solution  of 
hydrosulphuret  of  baryta ;  sulphate  of  baryta  precipitates,  and  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  soda  or  potash  remains  in  solution.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  then 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  hydrosulphuret,  sidphuretted 
hydrogen  is  liberated,  and  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  obtained. 
It  would  however  i^pear,  that  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  at  ordinal^ 
temperatures  to  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  hydrosulphuret  the  result  is 
not  effective,  and  the  object  of  the  present  process,  is,  therefore,  to  heat 
the  carbonic  add  gas  to  the  temperature  of  200°  Fahr.,  previous  to  passing 
it  into  the  hydrosulphuret  solution.  By  this  means  it  is  stated  that  the 
process  of  decomposition  is  effectively  accomplished.  The  solution  of 
alkaline  carbonates  thus  obtained,  may  then  be  either  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness to  form  ash,  or  crystallized  in  t&e  usual  manner.  The  sulphate  of 
baryta  obtained  may  be  reconverted  into  hydrosulphuret  of  baj^ta,  by 
heating  it  with  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  usual  way. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  IPECACUANHA  ROOT. 

BT  ERWIN  WILLZQK. 

The  author  has  examined  the  root  of  Cephaelis  Jpecacuanlta  in  Boeh* 
leder's  laboratory  at  Prague,  and  found  small  quantities  oifat^  traces  of  a 
volatile  oil,  gum,  starch,  pectinj  emeiin,  woody  fi^Tt,  ftnd  also  a  pecttliar  acid, 
erroneously  considered  by  Pelletier  as  gauic  acid.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  this  examination  : — 

Starch  and  Pectin.— Jf  the  triturated  root  be  boiled  with  water,  a 
brownish  gelatinous  liquid,  having  an  \mpleasant  smell,  is  obtained.  If 
this  be  strained  through  coarse  linen,  to  remove  the  woody  fibres,  then 
diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  filtered  through  paper,  a  muci- 
laginous greyish  substance  remains  on  the  filter,  and  by  drying,  becomes 
hard,  brittle,  and  blackish-brown.  When  boiled  with  water,  this  substance 
yields  a  slightly  yellow  liquid,  in  which  the  presence  of  starch  can  easily 
be  proved ;  if,  however,  ammonia  be  added  to  the  boiling  water,  the  Uquid 
becomes  dark-coloured,  and,  upon  the  addition  of  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
gelatinous  flocculi  appear  in  it,  which  possess  all  the  properties  of  pectic 
acid. 

Gum  and  phosphatic  salts^ — ^The  filtered  liquid  contains,  besides  emetin, 
and  a  few  salts,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gum.  The  liquid  having  been 
mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  let  fall  a  brownish  pre- 
cipitate, which  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  phosphate  of  lead,  and  the 
liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  yielded,  when  treated  with  the  tribasic 
acetate  of  lead,  a  second  precipitate,  which  was  exhausted  with  water,  and 
decomposed  under  water  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  filt^^ 
from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  was  then  evaporated  to  half  its  volume,  and  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  alcohol  of  98  per  cent.,  when  a  white  substance  preci- 
pitated, and  was  separated  by  filtration,  washed  and  dried  at  100°  Cent. 

This  substance  readily  dissolved  in  water,  and  yielded,  when  boil^l  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  grape  sugar;  when  burnt,  an  incombustible  residue 
remained  behind,  amounting  to  1.14  per  cent.  The  analysis  showed  44.45 
per  cent,  carbon,  and  6.31  per  cent,  hydrogen,  which  corresponds  to 
Cis  Hio  Oio,  the  formula  of  gum.  In  the  'alcoholic  liquid  filtered  from  the 
gum,  the  peculiar  acid  of  ipecacuanha  is  contained.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  yielded, 
when  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  a  gummate  of  lead  of  a  white  colour, 
which,  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered  from  the  sul- 
phuret of  lead,  and  evaporated,  yielded  the  largest  quantity  of  gum.  In 
the  last  mother-liquors,  the  emetin  was  contained. 

Ipecacuanha  acid,  Cu  Hg  Oe*  The  powdered  root  was  boiled  with  alcohol 
of  0.840,  the  filtered  liquid  treated  with  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  alcohol  of  0.830,  and  dissolved  in  diluted  acetic  acid, 
by  which  the  phosphate  of  lead  remains  behind. 

The  acetic  solution  was  mixed  with  the  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  the  pre- 
cipitate collected  on  the  filter,  and  the  filtered  liquid  decomposed  by  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  by  which  a  precipitate  was  obtained.  Both 
precipitates  were  separately  washed  with  alcohol  of  98  per  cent.,  mixed 
with  ether,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  filtered  from  the 
sulphuret  of  lead. 

The  first  precipitate  gave  a  light  yellow  liquid.  This  was  evaporated  in 
the  water-bath  in  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  till  the  ether  had  escaped. 
The  residue  was  then  mixed  with  water,  filtered,  in  order  to  remove  some 
fat,  and  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  reddish-brown  liquid, 
filtered  from  the  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-batli,  in 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  The  residue,  dried  at  100°  C,  is  the  hjfdrate 
of  ipecacuanha  acid*  The  second  precipitate  was  treated  like  the  first,  and 
tne  analysis  of  the  acid  obtained  from  it,  gave  almost  the  same  results 
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Propertiea  of  Ipecacuanha  add, — This  acid  forms  a  reddish-brown  sub- 
stance, of  a  strong  bitter  taste  ;  it  is  highly  hygroscopic,  soluble  in  ether, 
and  more  so  in  alcohol  and  water.  The  diluted  watery  solution  yields 
with  sugar  of  lead  no  precipitate ;  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  produces  a 
brownish-white  precipitate,  which  readily  imbibes  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere,  becoming  at  the  same  time  darker  coloured.  It  also  becomes 
darker  coloured  by  loss  of  water,  and  by  drying  under  exclusion  of  tiie 
oxygen  of  the  air. 

A  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  (chloride  of  iron)  is  coloured  green,  even 
by  a  very  diluted  solution  of  the  pure  acid  ;  ammonia  produces  a  yiolet 
colour,  by  an  excess  of  ammonia  the  liquid  becomes  black  like  ink,  and 
a  blackish -brown  sediment  is  formed  in  it.  The  salts  of  silver  and  mer- 
cury aro  reduced  by  the  acid.  The  cupreous  salts  produce  no  precipitate 
with  the  acid,  but  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  a  dirty,  greenish-brown 
precipitate  is  produced.  If  a  solution  of  the  pure  acid,  mixed  with 
alkalies,  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  dark,  blackish-brown  colouration, 
with  absorption  of  oxygen,  is  very  soon  perceptible.  This  tendency  to 
absorb  oxygen,  although  in  sligliter  degree,  belongs  to  the  pure  acid,  as 
well  as  to  its  salts.  When  heated,  the  acid  fuses,  and  evolves  a  penetrating 
odour  of  formic  acid,  and  leaves  behind  a  vesicular  coal,  which  is  burnt 
with  difficulty. 

It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  brownisli-red  colour- 
ation, and  on  the  addition  of  water,  grey  flocculi  are  precipitated.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  with  a  deep  reddish-yellow  colour  ;  upon  the  application 
of  a  slight  heat,  a  lively  development  of  gas  takes  place,  the  solution 
simultaneously  becoming  yellow.  Analyses  of  the  two  precipitates 
described  above  showed  that  the  acid  had  the  following  composition  : — 

Carbon  .........  56.36  56.11  14  ?=  1050.0  56.37 

Hydrogen 6.23  6.22  9  =     112.5  6.04 

Oxygen 37.41  37.66  7  =    700.0  37.59 

1862.5 
The  compounds  of  this  acid,  examined  by  the  author,  had  the  compo- 
sition represented  by  the  following  formulas  : — 

Hydrate  of  ipecacuanha  add Cm  Hs  Oa  +  HO. 

First  salt  of  lead  Cm  H,  O.  +  PbO  +  HO. 

Second  salt  of  lead  6  (Cm  Hg  0«)  +  5  PbO  -f  4  HO. 

Third  salt  of  lead 2  (Cm  H,  0«  -h  Pb  O  H-  HO. 

Fourth  salt  of  lead   6  (Cm  Hg  0«)  +  7  PbO  +  6  HO 

The  analyses  of  the  hydrate,  and  of  the  various  combinations  with  lead, 
prove,  that  the  acid  contained  in  the  ipecacuanha  is  not  gallic  acid,  but  a 
peculiar  new  acid.  By  these  combinations,  as  weU  as  by  some  roactions; 
e.  g  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  it  is  shown  to  be  very  analogous  to  caffeo-tannic 
acid,  whose  presence  in  various  plants  of  the  family  of  the  Rubiacese,  gen. 
Coffeacea,  namely,  in  the  seeds  of  Coffea  arabica,  and  in  the  root  of  Chio- 
cocca  rewemosi  has  been  proved.  The  difference  between  the  two  acids 
consists  only  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  : 

Caffeo-tannic  acid zz  Cu  Hg  Or. 

Ipecacuanha  acid  (anhydrous)  z:  C14  Hg  Og. 
By  the  discovery  of  this  acid,  the  group  of  those  acids  which  are  con- 
tained in  various  plants  of  the  family  Bubiaceic,  has  been  increased  by 
one  member  : 

Catechin,  from  Nauclea  Gawhir  (dried  in  vacuo)  =:  Cm  Hg  Og, 

Kinic  acid  (in  its  salt  of  lead) :=  C14  Hg  Oe* 

Caffeo-tannic  acid  (dried  at  100°)   =  Cm  Hg  Or. 

Ipecacuanha  acid  (anhydrous) =  Cm  Hg  Og. 

Central  Biatt,  1851,  Ka  iv.,  p.  55. 
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SEMABKS  ON  THE  KOMENCLATUHE  ElfPLOYED  IN  THS 
USTS  OF  MATEEIA  MEDICA  CONTAINED  IN  THE  NEW 
LONDON  AND  DUBLIN  PHABMAOOPCEIAfi. 

In  the  Dublin  Fharmacopoda  (pablished  bj  the  College,  July  5,  1850) 
we  are  told  that  "  the  names  of  medicinal  plants  generally  adopted  are 
those  giren  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  Ms  MediceU  and  (Economical  Botamf^  (Syo, 
Load.,  1849),  the  most  recent  British  work  on  this  subject."  By  this 
paragraph,  we  suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  throw  on  Dr.  Lindley  the  re- 
sponsibililrp^  of  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  names  of  the  medicinal 
plants  contained  in  the  Dubtin  Pharmacopcda.  If  so  a  great  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  Doctor  ;  for  in  seyend  instances  the  compilers  of 
the  FharmacopoBia  have  erroneously  applied  the  information  contained  in 
Dr.  Lindley's  work  ;  while  they  haye  failed  to  introduce  any  discoreiies 
made  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Doctor's  book,  but  prior  to  that 
of  the  FharmacopcBia. 

In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  merely  stated  that,  unless  otherwise 
indicated,  the  names  of  animals  dted  are  those  used  by  Curier,  and  of 
▼egetables  those  employed  by  L  innseus  or  De  Candolla 
.   We  select  at  random  a  lew  subjects  from  the  lists  of  the  Cdleges,  fixr 
notice. 

1.   SAGO. 

According  to  the  London  CoUegp,  Sago  is  the  fecula  of  the  stem  (con- 
dicU  JckmHj^  of  '*  Sa^us  kevis  Bumph.  et  alia  fortasse  Palmarwn  speduJ* 
The  Dublin  College,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  it  to  be  *'  the  farina  from 
the  interior  of  the  trunk"  of  the  <'  Cycaa  drdnahs  ;  but  add  that  ''  it  is 
also  obtained  from  other  species  of  'C^cas  and  yarions  Palmaces." 

That  a  starch  or  farina  is  obtainable  from  seyeral  species  of  Cycas,  is 
an  undoubted  fact ;  but  the  assertion  that  the  sago  of  conmierce  is  pro- 
cured from  this  source  is  a  gross  error.  A  microscopic  examination  of 
the  &rina  obtained  from  the  stems  of  Cycat  drdnaUs^  and  of  other  species 
of  Cycas  cultivated  iu  this  country,  proves  that  the  starch  grains  of  this 
genus  differ  both  in  shape  and  size  from  those  of  commercial  saga 

The  sago  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  the  stems  of  palms, 
especially  of  Sagiu  Uevis,  and  the  statement  of  the  Lcxodon  College  is, 
therefore,  correct. 

In  the  East  Indian  collection  contained  in  the  Exhibition  are  spedmeoa 
of  sago  flour  and  pearl  sago  from  Singapore,  and  of  sago  bread  from  the 
Moluccas.  The  sago  flour  is  said  to  be  ^'  manufactured  in  Singapore .  The 
raw  material  imported  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands."  The  same  statement  is  made  with  respect  to  tiie  three  sizes  of 
white  Dear/  sago.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  sago  of  commerce  is  im- 
ported  into  £i4»I<u^d  &om  Singapore  ;  and  that  in  the  islands  above  referred 
to  as  supplying  the  '*  raw  material,"  the  sago  trees  are  palms  (^Sagus  and 
Saguents), 

The  sago  bread  is  in  brown  cakes  of  about  four  inches  square.  It  is 
said  to  be  from  the  *'  Moluccas  (Amboyna)  ;"  and  is  accompanied  with 
the  following  explanation  :  **  The  pith  of  the  sago  palm  prepared  for  ex- 
portation. In  this  state  it  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  natives  of  the 
Moluccas  ;  especially  during  their  sea  voyages.  It  is  cooked  by  simply 
dipping  the  cake  in  warm  water,  which  softens  it  It  is  also  sometimea 
made'into  soup." 

2.  CIKCHOVA. 

Hie  following  are  the  statements  of  the  London  and  DubUn  CoUc^et 
with  respect  to  the  nomenclature  and  origin  of  cinchona  bark : 
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PLLond, 
dncfaona  flava  {reoia)  Ginehonft  CallsaTa,  WedcUHL 

(^Ctnckoaa  oordmia.  Ph.  1886).  Cortee. 

Cmcboiia  pallida  Cde  Lotaa).  Cinchona  Condaminea,  WedidL 

( Cmohona  Itmaftlia,  Ph.  1886).  Cortex. 

Cinchona  rabra.  Cinchona  spedes  incerta. 

{CinchoHa  obloagifolia,  Ph.  1886).  Cortex, 

Ph,  DubL 
Cinchona  Condaminea  {HwnbolcU  and  BonpUmd).    Crown  or  Loza  barJc  tree. 
The  bark. 
Cinchona  fiava.   Yellow  bark.    Obtained  firom  an  nnascertained  species  of  Cinchona. 
Cinchona  micrantha  (Rtdt  and  Pavon\    Gray  or  Hnanuco  bark  tree.    The  bark^ 
Cinchona  mbra.    Bed  bark.    Obtainea  firom  an  nnaacertained  species  of  Cinchona* 

It  has  long  been  well  known  that  the  specific  names  eordifoUa^  ktncifoUoy 
and  obbn^fUia,  as  applied  to  the  species  of  Cinchona  respectively,  yielding 
the  officinal  barks  called  yellow,  pale,  and  red,  are  incorrect. 

The  yellow  bark  used  in  the  mannfactore  of  disulphate  of  qnina,  is 
called  by  the  Dublin  College  merely  Cincluma  Jiava,  a  name  whidi  is  also 
applied  on  the  continent  to  Carthagena  bark.  The  London  CoUege  hare 
more  correctly  adopted  the  name  which  J.  A.  Murray  applied  to  it  in 
1790,  namely  r(^  yellow  bark  (^Cinchona  fiava  regia),  though  on  the  con- 
tinent, this.bark  is  more  usually  known  as  Cinchona  caliaaya.  Until  the 
publication  of  Weddell's  Hutaire  NahtreUe  dee  Qumquuuu  in  1849,  the 
botanical  origin  of  this  bark  was  unknown.  But  tbda  botanist  has  described 
and  figured  the  plant  which  yields  it,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  Cmeluma  CaUaaya,  The  London  College  hare  very  properly  adopted 
this  plant  as  the  sonroe  of  yellow  bark,  but  the  Dublin  College,  ap- 
parently in  ignorance  of  Weddell's  work,  declares  this  bark  to  be 
*'  obtained  from  an  unascertained  species  of  Cinchona."  Now,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  WeddeU's  work  was  published  in  1849.  In  the  November 
number  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Joum^  for  that  year,  we  noticed  his  dis- 
covery of  the  tree  yielding  yellow  barf,  and  in  iFebrnary,  1850,  we  pub- 
lished a  figure  of  the  plant  taken  from  his  work.  It  is  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  in  July,  1850,  the  Dublin  CoUege  should  have  made  the 
erroneous  statement  above  quoted. 

It  is  deserving  the  especial  attention  of  pharmaoeutists,  that  in  the  pre- 
paration of  "  Decochan  CmchoiUB,"  **  Extracimn  CinehoiuBf**  **  Infusum  C^- 
chotue,**  **•  Infusum  CmchontB  spiuatum/*  and  "  TVnetem  Cinchtnue,^  the 
London  College  direct  j^eflow  bark  to  be  employed.  But  by  an  oversight 
(as  we  suppose)  "  Tmetura  Gnehona  Componta  "  is  directed  to  be  preparai 
with  pale  hsak. 

Pale  bark  (by  which  is  meant  crown  or  loxa  bark)  usually  known  in 
the  shops  by  the  name  of  **  laneifolia  berk,"  is  properly  refened  by  both 
the  Colleges  to  Cinchona  Condaminea,  Bat  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
London  College  refer  it  to  Weddell's  Cinchona  C!ondamin^  whereas  the 
Dublin  C!ollege  ascribe  it  to  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  Cinchona  Conda- 
minea. We<&ell's  species  includes  not  only  the  C,  Condaminea  of  H.  and 
B.,  but  also  Mutis's  C,  lancifoHa,  as  well  as  some  other  varieties  previously 
supposed  to  be  distinct  species. 

Both  l^e  CoUeges  properly  declaie  the  red  bark  of  conuneroe  to  be  ob- 
tained firom  an  unascertained  species  of  Cinchona.  It  was  formerly  as- 
cribed to  C.  obhngifoUa,  but  this  was  an  error. 

The  DuUin  College  has  followed  the  Edinburgh  C^oD^e  in  admitting 
Gray  or  Huanuco  bark  (the  lima  bark  of  the  French  pharmacologists) 
into  the  Fharmaoopceia,  and  have  referred  it  to  C  micrmiha  of  Buiz  and 
FavuL  This  bark  yields  dnchonine,  but  is  not  much  found  in  English 
oommeroe. 

3.  THU8,  OB  PEAinEDrCBNSS.' 

The  London  (College  declares  this  resin  to  be  **  Terebinthma  e  certiee  «r- 
wdalOt  aire  indnerata'*  of  ^  Abies  exeeha  et  Pinue  pahutrie,*' 
The  Dublin  CoUege  refer  it  merely  to  Ahiuexodm, 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  London  College  has  committed  a  Indl- 
crous  mistake  in  declaring  the  resinous  exudation  of  Finus  palustris  to  be 
*^  Thus."  The  fact  is.  Druggists  usually  substitute  dry  American  turpen- 
tine for  thus  or  frankincense,  just  as  the  grocers  sell  chicory  for  coffee. 
But  the  declaration  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  that  American  turpentine  is 
thus  is  about  as  great  a  blunder  as  would  be  the  assertion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  chicory  is  coffee. 

4.   AUTODALf. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  yoI.  vL,  p.  222,  we  made  some  ob- 
servations on  the  accidental  substitution  of  bitter  for  sweet  almonds  in 
the  preparation  of  almond  emulsion  ;  and  observed,  that  in  order  to 
guard  against  this  accident,  Jordan  almonds  should  be  employed  for  pre- 
scriptions, as,  on  account  of  their  dissimilarity  of  shape  from  bitto^  ' 
almonds,  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter.  The  London  ^ 
College  has  taken  the  hint,  and  ordered  the  Jordan  almcmd  {Amygdala 
Jardanica)  to  be  exclusively  used. 


SAPO  MOLLIS. 


Although  soft  soap  has  been  included  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  of  the 
London  Pharmacopceia  since  1836,  yet  as  it  was  not  ordered  in  any  of  the 
formulas  contained  in  that  work,  and  is  but  rarely  prescribed,  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  generally  kept,  in  a  state  fit  for  medical  use,  by  pharma- 
ceutical chemists.  In  the  new  PharmRCop<Bia,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
soft  soap  is  ordered  as  a  constituent  of  several  of  the  pill-masses,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  necessarily  kept  in  future  by  every  one  engaged  in  dis- 
pensing medicines. 

The  common  soft  soap  of  comm^pe  is  not  the  sapo  moUis  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, llie  former  is  an  offensive  compound  made  with  stinking  fish  oil 
or  other  impure  oil,  and  is  wholly  imfit  for  use  in  medicine;  whereas  the 
latter,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  College,  is  prepared  from  oliTe 
oil  and  potash,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  any  disagreeable  odour.  It  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  new  Pharmacopceia  that  common  soft  soap,  made 
with  fish  oil  and  potash,  is  not  to  be  substituted  for  sapo  mollis,  P.L. 

The  demand  which  will  immediately  arise  for  this  article  will  ensure  a 
sufficient  supply  from  the  wholesale  manufacturers,  yet  to  some  of  our 
readers  a  few  observations  with  reference  to  the  process  by  which  it  is 
made  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  ingredients  employed  are  olive  oil  and  caustic  solution  of  potash, 
which  are  boiled  together,  continuing  to  add  the  alkali  until  the  mixture, 
-which  at  first  has  the  appesirance  of  an  emulsion,  becomes  gelatinous  and 
perfectly  transparent.  Excess  of  alkali  beyond  that  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  soap  is  necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  free  alkali,  the  gelatinous  mass  will  also  contain  more  than 
the  proper  quantity  of  water,  as  well  as  the  glycerine,  which  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  process. 

The  excess  of  water  is  driven  off  by  evaporation.    In  making  hard 
•  soaps,  the  ft^e  alkali  and  glycerine  are  separated  by  adrling  common  salt 
to  the  gelatinous  mass  first  produced,  when  the  soap,  being  insoluble  in 
the  saline  solution  thus  formed,  rises  to  the  sur&ce.    This  process,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  applied  in  making  soft  soap,  as  the  potash  of  the  soap 
would  be  replaced  by  soda,  and  thus  the  soft  soap  converted  into  hard 
.  soap.    The  separation  of  the  soap  may  also  be  effected  by  concentrating 
the  alkaline  liquor  itself,  as  it  is  found  to  be  insoluble  in  strong  caustic 
.alkali,  and  this  method  is  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  potash  soap. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  compYetety  separating  the  free  potash, 
*soft  soap  is  generally  strongly  alkaline,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when 
it  is  made  in  small  quantities. 
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QUANTITIES  OF  DRUGS  ENTERED  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 

The  extreme  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  impossibility,  of  obtaining  the 
requisite  information  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  accurate  drug 
statistics,  prevents  our  extending  the  tabular  account  of  the  quantities  of 
articles  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  home  consumption,  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  we  could  have  wished.  The  tables  already  given  have  been 
compiled  from  official  sources,  and  subjected  to  the  most  careful  revision. 
There  remain,  however,  many  other  drugs,  the  complete  statistics  of 
which  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  given  ;  but  as  the  Customs* 
returns  of  the  quantities  imported,  show  only  the  number  of  packages, 
and  not  the  weight  of  each,  it  becomes  impossible  from  these  reloms  to 
ascertain  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  tabular  statements,  the  actual  amount 
of  these  drugs  imported.  In  addition  to  this,  no  account  is  now  kept  by 
the  Customs  of  the  quantities  of  drugs  entered  for  home  consumption,  the 
duty  on  which  was  repealed  in  1845.  In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  some 
information  relative  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  returns,  viz.,  the 
quantities  retained  for  home  consumption,  we  have  compiled  a  table  from 
tile  official  returns  of  articles  consumed  during  four  years  previous  to  the 
repeal  of  the  duties,  from  an  inspection  of  which  an  approximative  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  average  annual  home  consumption  of  the  drugs 
therein  enumerated. 

We  also  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  quantities  of  certain  articles 
entered  for  home  consumption  during  a  period  of  several  years,  the  duties 
on  which  have  been  reduced,  but  not  repealed.  These  returns,  like  those 
contained  in  the  other  table,  were  compiled  from  official  sources. 
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QuantitieB  of  the  undermentioned  Dbuob  (Duty  repealed  in  1845)  entarad 

for  Home  Consumption 


Teur  ending 
Jau.  0, 18S9. 


Aloes lbs. 

Ambergris   ounces 

Angelica owts. 

^£«edB ** 

Annatto  " 

Ai«ol " 

Babam,  Canada. lbs. 

Gapivi owts. 

Peru lbs. 

Tolu    " 

Camphor owts. 

Carojunoms lbs. 

Castor    - 

Chamomiles, Foreign  ....  " 

Colo<5mth " 

Columbo  *' 

Cream  Tartar cwts.^ 

Cubebs lbs.' 

Galls owts 

Gentian   " 

Gum  Ammoniacum lbs. 

Benzoin " 

Foetid " 

-  Gamboge   " 

-  Guaiacum... " 

Kino  "  I 

Hellebore owts.' 

Ipecacuanha lbs.' 

Juniper  Berries cwts  < 

Manna lbs.' 

HossLich.  IsL   cwts. 

Musk ounces 

Myrrh   cwts. 

OrrisEoot  " 

8aflh>n lbs. 

Sang.  Draoonis ** 

SassafhM cwts. 

Scammony lbs 

BquiUs cwts. 


114,315 
267 
447 
348 
2,605 
17.464 
7,092 
382 
1,858 
1,825 
6b7 
4,6(0 
13» 
8,570 
15,612 
20,034 
12,960 
33,347 
4.640 
510 
5,129 
12,012 
5,683 
12,640 
4,174 
861 
288 
12,fl6S 
6,068 
14,268 
68 
2,295 
181 
183 
5,500 
8,625 
252 
8,080 
80 


Tear  ending 
Jan.  6,  ISO. 


145,311 

1,738 

428 

805 

2,051 

21,549 

6,485 

1,062 

1.019 

1,064 

604 

6^430 

428 

35,789 

9,897 

10.999 

13.728 

33,540 

4,162 

oSd 

I2.43fi 

7,925 

7.070 

9,315 

9A>91 

022 

260 

0,355 

10,462 

10,169 

80 

1,370 

119 

232 

3.839 

4.112 

605 

12,010 

209 


Tear  ending 
July6,lB48. 


Tear  ending 
Ju]j6,lS4^ 


i 


802,353 

1,923 

251 

891 

4,099 

15,550 

13,455 

774 

400 

7,768 

736 

7,369 

394 

35,531 

18,435 

49,207 

17,a46 

82,991 

4,614 

922 

OkOU 

12,022 

7,697 

11,922 

1,301 

403 

10,931 

14,U02 

9,970 

111 

3,042 

108 

239 

5,190 

8,443 

1,097 

12,982 

287 


244,876 

1,871 


3,060 
28,319 
10,703 

1,G76 

IA40 

710 

3,056 

1,149 

63,302 

lljBOO 

14,67T 


i 


41,493 

4,000 

630 

10,647 

11,773 

14,051 

0.700 

908 

S6 

7385 

6.2S3 

20^031 

leo 

3755 

178 

IBS 

8,259 

4,640 

679 

It; 


Quantities  of  the  nndermentioned  Drugs  (Dutj  unrepealed)  entered  ibr 

Home  Consumption. 


Gantharides lbs. 

01.  Bergamot  ••..  ** 

Caraway " 

Cassia " 

Cloves " 

-^—Lavender    ....** 

^Lemon '* 

Mint ** 

^Peppermint  ..  " 

Bpike  " 

Thyme ** 

TJneuumerated  " 

Otto  Rose  " 

Quinine  Sulph.ounces 
Tamarinds lbs. 


1838. 


18,431 

12,162 

1,747 

4,541 

0 

4,763 

17,598 

A'ib 

2,527 

11,938 

942 
101,705 
144,909 


1840. 


18,464 

14,035 

1,347 

3,095 

0 

2,445 

24,043 

319 

6,890 

8,818 

911 

22,408 

126.718 


1842.    I   1843. 


23,999 

14,824 

1,041 

4,982 

462 

4,225 

33,748 

308 

6,711 

437 

16,968 

27,576 

987 


17,067 

17,215 

309 

1,116 

331 

7,268 

20,642 

182 

7,003 

315 

7.261 

17*048 

710 

68,696* 


1844. 


1846.       1847- 


15,481 

13,949 

428 

t,26;i 

364 

6,275 

30,442 

331 

6,388 

290 

11,368 

21,402 

554 

«2,172< 


14,721 

15,724 

1,349 

6.966 

889 

8,183 

41,662 

13,678 

225 

9,830 

82,402 

880 

38,130 

1 18,581 


17,498 

892 

4,794 

402 

8,267 

43,258 

285 

14,523 

251 

7,537 

30,168 

J,041 


1846. 


21,778 


4,566 

179 

6,742 


16,878 
I  106 
,  7,747 
:»,547 


The  cantharideo  entered  for  Home  Consumption  at  the  Custom  Honae^ 
London,  in  the  years  1847, 1848,  1849,  and  1850,  were  respectively  14,909, 
14,156,  12,370,  and  19,474  pounds.  About  2,500  pounds  of  cantbarides 
are  annualy  imported  into  HulL 

*  Betuma  marked  thus  *,  are  for  the  years  ending  July  5, 1843  and  184Il 
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ON  ATMOSFHflBlC  MAGNETISM. 

BT  PROFBSSOB  FiLRASAT. 

On  a  former  eYening  (Janiiary  S4),  it  was  shown  that  oxygen  gas 
was  magnetic,  being  attracted  towards  the  poles  of  a  magnet;  and  that 
like  other  magnetic  bodies,  it  lost  and  gained  in  power  as  its  temperatme 
was  raised  and  lowered,  and  that  the  change  occurred  within  the  range  of 
natnral  temperatures.  These  properties  it  carries  into  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  object  this  evening,  was  to  show  how  far  they  might  be  applied 
to  explain  certain  of  the  o^rred  rariations  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
force. 

If  a  source  of  magnetic  power  be  considered  (as  a  magnet)  it  presents  us 
with  a  system  haying  polarity;  and  if  the  parts  which  are  called  the  poles 
be  taken  as  representing  the  most  concentrated  condition  of  the  pokuity, 
then  the  contrary  polarities,  manifest  externally  in  relation  to  the  magnet, 
aie  perfectly  definite,  being  exactly  equal  to  each  other.  If  the  magnet  be 
irregular  in  the  disposition  of  its  force,  still  the  same  definite  character  of 
the  sum  of  the  contrary  polarities  holds  good. 

External  to  the  magnet  those  concentrations  which  are  named  potea 
may  be  considered  as  connected  by  what  are  called  magnetic  curves,  or 
lines  of  magnetic  force*  existing  in  the  space  around.  These  phrases  have 
a  high  meaning,  and  represent  the  ideality  (^  magnetism.  They  imply 
not  merely  the  directions  of  force,  which  are  made  manifest  when  a  little 
magnet,  or  a  crystal,  or  other  subject  of  magnetic  action  is  placed  amongst 
them,  but  those  lines  of  power  which  connect  and  sustain  the  polarities, 
and  exist  as  much  when  there  is  no  magnetic  needle  or  crystal  there  as 
when  there  is;  having  an  independent  existence  analogous  to  (though 
rery  different  in  nature  from)  a  ray  cf  light  or  heat,  which,  though  it  be 
present  in  a  given  space,  and  even  occupies  time  in  its  transmission,  is 
absolutely  insensible  to  us  by  any  means  whilst  it  remains  a  ray,  and  is 
only  made  known  through  its  effects  when  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  form  of 
a  line  of  magnetic  force  may  vary  exceedingly  from  a  straight  line  to 
every  degree  of  curvature,  and  may  even  have  double  and  complicated 
curvatures  impressed  upon  it.  Its  direction  is  determined  by  its  polarity, 
the  two  changing  together.  Its  powers  are  such,  that  a  magnetic  needle 
placed  in  it  finds  its  place  of  rest  parallel  to  it;  a  crystal  of  calcareous 
spar  turns  imtil  its  optic  axis  is  transverse  to  it;  and  a  wire,  which  is  un- 
affected when  moved  in  or  along  it,  has  an  electric  current  evolved  the 
instant  that  it  passes  across  it:  by  these  and  by  other  means  the  presence 
of  the  magnetic  line  of  force  and  its  direction  are  rendered  manifest. 

The  earth  is  a  great  magnet;  its  power,  according  to  Oauss,  being 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  conferred  if  every  cubic  yard  of  it  con- 
tained six  one-pound  magnets;  the  sum  of  the  force  therefore  is  equal  to 
8,464,000,000,000,000,000,000  such  magnets.  The  disposition  of  this 
magnetic  force  is  not  regular,  nor  are  there  any  points  on  the  surface 
which  can  be  properly  called  poles:  still  the  regions  of  polarity  are  in  high 
north  and  south  latitudes;  and  these  are  connected  by  lines  of  magnetic 
force  (being  the  lines  of  direction)  which,  generally  speaking,  rise  out  of 
the  earth  in  one  (magnetic^  hemisphere,  and  passing  in  varied  directions 
over  the  equatorial  regions  into  the  other  hemisphere,  there  enter  into  the 
earth  to  complete  the  known  circuit  of  power.  A  free  needle  shows  the 
presence  and  Erection  of  these  lines.  In  London  they  issue  from  the 
earth  at  an  angle  of  about  69°  with  the  horizon  (being  the  dip  or  inclina- 
tion); and  the  plane  in  which  they  rise  forms  an  angle  of  23°  W.  nearly 
with  true  north,  giving  what  is  called  west  declination.    Where  the  dip  is 
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Email,  u  Ht  tbe  magnetic  equator,  these  lines  acarceljr  riie  ont  of  the  eartb 

and  pasa  hut  s  little  way  above  the  surface;  but  where  it  i»  large,  a«  in 
narthem  or  soalhem  latitudes,  thej  ri^e  up  at  a  greater  angle,  and  pau 
into  the  distajit  realms  of  space,  tVom  whence  they  return  again  to  the 
earth  in  the  opposite  nmgnetic  hemisphere,  thus  inve«ting  the  globe  with 
a  system  of  forces  like  that  about  an  ordinary  magnet,  which,  wherever  it 
passes  throDgh  the  atmosphere,  is  subject  to  the  changing  action  of  it* 
magnetic  oxygen.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  line*  are 
htid  in  the  earth,  out  of  vhich  they  arise  and  by  vhicii  they  are  produced, 
just  as  the  lines  wliich  originate  in  a  magnet  are  held  by  it,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree ;  and  that  any  disturhaDco  from  at>OTe  afiecting  them 
will  cause  a  greater  change  in  their  place  and  direction  in  the  atmosptieie 
and   pace  above  than  in  the  earth  breath. 

The  syBlem  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  around  a  magnet  or  the  earth  is 
related  by  a  lateral  tension  of  the  whole,  analngons  in  some  degree  to  tbe 
lateral  tension  of  lines  of  static  electrical  force;  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  easily  made  manifest  by  experiment.  The  disturbance  of  the 
tension  in  one  part  is  accompanied  instantly  by  a  <liatiirbaiice  of  (he  tension 
in  every  other  part;  for  as  the  sum  of  the  external  powers  of  a  syston, 
unaltered  at  its  origin,  is  definite  and  cannot  be  changed,  so  any  alteratioa 
either  of  intensity  or  ilirection  amongst  the  lines  of  force  at  one  place 
most  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  at  every  other.  So  if  a 
mass  of  soft  iron  on  the  east  side  of  a  magnet  causes  H  concenlration  of 
tlie  lines  of  force  frcm  the  magnet  on  that  side,  a  corresponding  expansion 
or  opening  out  of  the  lines  on  the  west  side  must  be  and  is  at  tbe  same 
time  produced  ;  or  if  the  sun,  on  rising  in  the  east,  renders  all  the  oiygsi 
of  the  air  on  that  aide  of  the  globe  less  magnetic  and  less  able  therefore  to 
favour  the  transition  of  the  lines  of  terrestrial  force  there,  a  grealO' 
number  of  them  will  be  determined  ttirough  the  western  region  ;  and  even 
though  the  lines  of  force  may  be  doubted  by  some  as  having  a  separate 
existence  such  as  that  above  assume*!,  atill  no  error  ai  to  the  efltets  <m 
magnetic  needles  would  in  that  case  be  introduced,  for  they  by  experiment 
would  he  and  are  the  same. 

The  power  of  a  magnetic  body  as  iron  or  oxygen  to  ft  vour  the  trana- 
miasion  oflines  of  force  through  it  more  than  other  bodies  not  magnetic, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  term  candtictiiiK.  Different  bodies,  at  iron, 
nicf  el,  oxygen,  conduct  in  various  degrees,  and  not  only  that,  bnt  tbe 
same  body  as  iron  or  oxygeu  conducts  in  different  degrees  at  different 
temperatures.  When  space  traversed  by  uniform  lines  of  magnetic  fcoce 
is  occupied  by  a  uniform  body  as  air,  the  disposition  of  the  lines  is  not 
altered;  hut  if  abetter  conducting  substance  than  the  air  is  introduced,  so 
as  to  occupy  part  of  the  space,  the  lines  are  concentrated  in  it,  and  drawn 
from  other  parts  as  shown  by  P.  P.  in  the  f  gure,  or  if  a  worse  conducUng 


substance  is  introduced,  the  lines  are  opened  out  as  at  D.  D.  In  both 
cases  the  lines  of  force  are  inflected,  and  a  small  magnetic  needle  standing 
in  them  at  the  inflected  part  would  have  its  direction  chsjigedaccordingly. 
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Now  this  by  the  hypothesis  is  assumed  to  take  place  in  the  atmosphere. 
Supposing  it  all  at  mean  temperature,  the  lines  of  force  would  have  the 
direction  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  power  within  the  earth. 
Then  the  sun's  presence  in  the  east  would  make  all  the  atmosphere  in  that 
region  a  worse  conductor,  and  cause  it  to  assume  the  character  of  D;  and 
as  the  sun  came  up  to  and  passed  over  the  meridian  and  away  to  the  west, 
the  atmosphere  under  his  Influence  would  bring  up  changes  in  direction 
like  those  sliown  in  either  D  or  D;  it  would,  therefore,  manifestly  set  a 
needle  in  a  given  latitude  in  opposite  directions  as  it  passed  by ;  and  as 
evidently  set  two  needles  in  north  and  south  latitudes  in  opposite  direc- 
tions at  the  same  moment  of  time.  As  the  night  came  on  and  a  tempera- 
ture lower  than  the  mean  came  up  from  the  east  and  passed  over,  the 
lines  of  force  would  be  inflected  as  in  P  or  P.,  and  a  reverse  variation  of 
the  needle  to  that  which  occurred  before  would  now  take  place. 

That  natural  effects  of  variation  must  be  produced  consequent  upon  the 
magnetic  nature  of  oxygen  and  its  daily  variations  of  temperature  is 
manifest ;  but  whether  they  cause  the  observed  variations,  or  are  com- 
petent to  do  so,  is  a  question  that  can  only  be  decided  after  veiy  careful 
enquiry.  Observations  are  now  made  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
extreme  care  in  many  places,  and  these  are  collated,  and  the  average  or 
mean  result,  as  to  direction  and  intensity  of  the  earth's  force,  ascertained 
for  every  hour  and  season ;  and  also  many  remarkable,  anomalous,  and 
extra  results  evolved.  A  theory  of  the  causes  of  any  or  aU  of  these 
Tariations  may  be  examined  first  by  the  direction  which  the  varying 
needle  does  or  ought  to  assume,  and  then  by  the  amount  of  the  variation. 
The  hypothesis  now  brought  forward  has  been  compared  with  the  mean 
daily  variation  for  all  the  months  in  the  year  at  north  and  south  stations, 
as  Toronto  and  Hobarton,  and  at  many  others  near  to  and  far  from  the 
equator,  and  agrees  In  direction  with  the  results  observed  far  beyond 
what  the  author  anticipated.  Thus  the  paths  described  by  the  upper  ends 
of  free  needles  in  the  north  and  south  hemispheres  should  be  closed 
curves,  with  the  motion  in  opposite  and  certain  directions,  and  so  they 
are: — ^the  curves  described  by  needles  in  north  or  south  latitudes  should 
be  larger  in  summer  and  smaller  in  winter,  and  so  they  are — a  night  or 
cold  action  should  grow  up  in  the  winter  months,  and  such  is  the  case— 
the  northern  hemisphere  ought  to  have  a  certain  predominance  over  the 
southern,  because  of  its  superior  temperature,  and  that  is  so : — the  dis- 
position of  land  and  water  ought  to  have  an  influence,  and  there  is  one  in 
the  right  direction:— so  that  in  the  first  statement  and  examination  of  the 
hypothesis  it  appears  to  be  remarkably  supported  by  the  facts.  AU  these 
coincidences  are  particularly  examined  into  and  stated  in  the  PhUoaophical 
Tranaactions  already  referred  to.  The  next  step  will  be  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  amount  of  change  in  the  conducting  power  of  the  air. for  given 
changes  of  temperature,  and  then  to  apply  that  in  the  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  amount  of  change  to  be  expected  is  (as  well  as  the 
direction)  accordant  with  that  which  really  occurs. 
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Robert  Fobrbtt,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  Adulteration  of  Tea. — Mr.  Waring^n  read  a  valuable  com- 
munication on  the  Adulteration  of  the  Teas  of  Commerce,  in  which  he 
adduced  further  confirmation  of  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  a  previous 
communication  to  the  Society,  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  **  glaze," 
or  ^  facing."  given  to  the  green  tea  by  the  Chinese  manufacturer.  It  appears 
that  the  gla^  on  the  surface  of  certain  kinds  of  green  tea  is  given  to  it 
by  the  manufacturer,  not  with  a  yiew  to  adulteration,  but  for  the  purpose 
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of  mitiiig  hiB  SoreigQ  ewtomera.  Tfais  glase  is  oompoied  of  a  iiifciluia  of 
Fnuidan  blue,  tormeric,  and  fibrous  gypiimii»  a  amall  portion  of  iriiud&  m 
nifficieiit  to  give  the  vequisite  glaze  to  a  huge  qvantitj  of  tea. 

There  is,  however,  an  eztensiYe  adTdteration  of  tea  practised  in  ChiBa, 
not  by  the  desire  of  the  mannfactnger,  but  to  meet  the  price  offefed  Igf 
the  importers  of  the  tea  into  England.  Some  samples  of  this  tea  eTamined 
t^  Mr.  Waington,  were  fbond  to  consist  of  powdered  tea,  sand,  and  dirC» 
agglutinated  together  b7  means  of  gum,  the  black  being  cdooxed  with 
plombago,  and  the  green  with  the  facing  above  mention^  On  analynia 
these  teas  were  found  to  give  from  35  to  45  per  cent,  of  ashes  on  in- 
ciDeration,  whilst  good  tea  did  not  gire  more  Hian  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  tht 
excess  in  the  adidterated  specimens  being  composed  of  sand,  dirt,  and 
other  extraneous  matter.  Upwards  of  750,000  pounds  of  this  tea  fasive 
been  imported  into  this  oountiy  within  eighteen  monUis.  The  adulteratian 
may  be  detected  from  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  addition  of  boiling 
water,  there  is  no  opening  or  unfolding  of  the  leaf  ss  in  good  tea,  the  fact 
being  that  there  is  no  leaf  to  unfold.  The  Chinese  call  this  Lie-tea,  and  pre- 
pare it  only  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  importers.  Attempts  were  made  to 
pass  these  teas  at  the  Custom  house  as  manufactured  goods,  paying  aa 
ad  tfcUorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  instead  of  the  usual  rate  of  2s.  Id.  per 
pound.  The  name  ^  gum-and-dust"  is  giren  by  the  trade  to  the  tea  witk 
which  this  fraudulent  article  has  been  mixed- 
It  would  appear  that  the  di^rence  between  green  and  black  tea,  as  ftr 
as  regards  their  physical  and  chemical  oonditaon,  arises  frx>m  the  fiict,  that 
the  latter  in  its  pieparation  is  made  to  undergo  a  species  of  fermentatiaB 
said  oxidation  previous  to  being  roasted. 
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L0NDINEN8IS.    MDCCCLI. 
{Continued  from  page  574). 

In  resuming  our  notice  of  the  new  London  Fharmacopceia,  we  take 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  we  do  not  pretend  in  the  present  article  to 
give  more  than  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  changes  introduced.  Some  of 
these  changes  must  be  tested  by  practical  experience  before  a  positive 
opinion  respecting  them  can  be  given,  others  demand  a  more  detailed 
notice  than  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  limits  of  a  review,  and  we 
^erefore  intend  to  give  separate  articles  on  such  sulijects  as  appear  to 
require  special  comment.  Some  of  our  correspondents  have  alrea^ 
favoured  us  with  remarks  on  sev^al  of  the  preparations;  and  we  axe  glad 
to  receive  such  contributions,  as  it  is  our  oligect  to  draw  the  attention  of 
OUT  readers  to  the  points  which  appear  most  deserving  d  notice,  rather 
than  to  absorb  all  the  criticism  in  an  editorial  article.  The  Fharmaoo- 
poeia  embraces  a  wide  field  of  research,  and  as  its  compilation  has  oc- 
cupied about  sU  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  it  will  furnish 
materials  for  discussion  for  as  many  months. 

In  liquor  aluminis  compositos  distilled  water  is  ordered  instead  of  boil- 
ing water. 

Liquor  sodsB  is  substituted  for  liquor  potasse  in  the  preparation  of 
antimonii  oxysulphuretum,  a  change  which  will  not  affect  the  composition 
of  the  product,  and  which  has  no  doubt  been  made  because  soda  is  cheaper 
than  potash,  and  is  therefore  always  used  by  the  manufhctuier. 

A  new  process  is  given  for  the  preparation  of  antimonii  potassio-tar- 
tras.  The  process  in  the  old  Fharmacopceia  was  not  a  good  one,  and  this 
is  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  it.  Vinum  antimonii  potassio-tartrsF 
tis  remains  unaltered,  but  in  making  it  the  antimonial  salt  is  directed  to 
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1>e  wed  in  crystah,  in  which  fltate  it  is  less  likely  to  be  impure  than  when 
in  powder. 

Liquor  aisenici  chloridi  is  introduoed.  This  is  the  preparation  long 
known  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  as  Solntio  solventis  mineralis,  or  De 
Yalangin's  solution  (see  roL  Tiii,  p.  395).  The  process  however  is  mndi 
simplifled. 

The  preparations  of  sflver  are  omitted,  except  the  nitrate,  which  is 
transferred  to  the  Materia  Medica.  We  are  surprised  at  the  omission  ci 
the  oxide  of  silver,  which  has  for  several  years  been  much  in  demand. 

Chloride  of  barium  and  its  solution  are  omitted  among  the  preparations 
and  enumerated  with  the  other  tests  in  the  Appendix.  Greta  praeparata, 
calx,  calx  chlorinata,  and  caldi  chloridum,  are  transferred  to  the  Materia 
Medica  :  the  solution  of  the  latter  is  omitted.  liquor  chlorinii  is  intro- 
duced among  the  tests. 

Gupri  sulphas  is  added  to  the  preparations,  and  is  ordered  to  be  prepared 
by  dissolying  and  recrystalliaing  the  **  cupri  sulphas  venalis/'  which  is 
included  in  &e  Materia  Medica.  Ferri  sulphas  is  ordered  to  be  purified 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  addition  of  iron  wire  to  the  solution.  Three 
preparations  of  iron  are  introduced,  namely,  ferri  'ammonio  citras,  ferri 
carbonas  cum  saccharo,  and  syrupus  ferri  iodidi.  These  are  ail  maluable 
preparations,  the  introduction  of  which,  has,  we  think,  b^n  rightly 
judged.  The  formula  for  the  first  two  ore  unobjectionable ;  that  for  tifcm 
last  is  defective  in  as  much  as  the  quantity  of  water  ordered  is  greater 
than  is  required,  so  that  the  solution  has  to  be  evaporated  to  the  detriment 
of  the  product  An  improved  process  is  given  for  ferri  potassio-tartras, 
and  vinum  ferri  is  introduced. 

The  two  oxides,  the  bicyanide  and  biniodide  of  mercury,  are  omitted. 
The  other  preparations  of  this  metal,  including  the  nitric  oxide,  are  re- 
tained. For  practical  purposes  the  necessity  of  retainiog  some  of  these 
formule  may  be  doubted,  as  mercurials  are  not  a  class  of  preparations 
wkdch  the  Apothecary  or  Dispensing  Ghemist  would  make  for  his  own  use. 

Several  preparations  of  lei^  are  omitted  or  transferred  to  the  list  of 
Materia  Medica.  In  plumbi  iodidum  the  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead  is 
diminished,  and  made  more  neariy  equivalent  to  the  iodide  of  potassitmi. 

From  the  preparations  of  potassium,  liquor  potasss  eflfervesoens,  potasssB 
bisulphas,  and  potassii  bromidum  are  very  properly  omitted. 

Among  tiie  preparations  of  sodium,  liquor  sodss  is  introduced,  the  pro- 
cess for  its  preparation  being  similar  to  that  for  liquor  potasses,  for  which 
it  is  substituted  in  some  of  the  formulflb  Sod»  carbonas  and  8od»  bicar- 
bonas  are  transferred  fifom  the  processes  to  the  Materia  Medica,  and  in  the 
latter  the  name  bicarbonate  is  substituted  ibr  the  incorrect  name  eesquicar* 
bonate  previously  adopted.  Sodsesulphas  and  sodse  potassio-tartras  are  also 
transferred  to  the  Materia  Medica,  and  liquor  sods  efi^rvescens  is  omitted. 

In  the  place  of  zinci  sulphas,  which  now  appears  among  the  Materia 
Medica,  is  substituted  a  process  for  zinci  chloridum,  the  preparation  of 
which  ^e  Gliemist  is  more  likely  to  undertake. 

Among  the  mixtures,  Misturaassafotidfle,  M.  moschi,  and  M.  cascarillflB 
are  very  properly  omitted.  In  M.  acadsB  distilled  water  is  ordered  instead 
of  common  boiling  water. 

The  essential  oils  axe  transferred  to  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  principal  alteration  in  the  fermuke  for  pill  masses  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  soft  soap  fer  hard.  This  may  be  an  improvement  in  a  few 
cases;  for  example,  in  pills  which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  a  soft  state. 
In  other  cases  the  change  is  fbar  the  worse.  Hard  soap  is  preferable  in 
pUula  saponis  composita,  and  also  in  pills  which  from  their  resinous 
character  are  liable  to  sdhere  together  or  lose  their  shape.  Some  of  oor 
correspondents  have  inquired  wbore  sapo  mollis  is  to  be  obtained.  This 
question  wUl  soon  be  answered—- as  the  demand  is  sure  to  create  a  suj^ly; 
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meanwhile,  the  process  for  preparing  it  is  described  at  page  612.  Treacle 
is  also  in  several  cases  substituted  for  gum  or  syrup,  as  for  instance,  in 
pilula  conii  composita,  pilala  galbani  composita,  pilula  ipecacuanha:  cum 
scilla  (a  new  name  for  pilule  ipecacuanhae  composite),  pilula  rhei  com- 
posita, and  pilula  scillce  composita.  Pilula  aloes  cum  sapone  is  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  pill  known  for  many  years  as  pilula  aloes 
diluta.  Pilula  colocynthidis  composita  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  extracts.  Pilule  hydrargyri  iodidi,  and  pilule  saga- 
peni  composite  are  omitted. 

The  powders  remain  unaltered. 

Alcohol  is  omitted,  as  also  are  spiritus  ammoniae,  and  spiritus  laran- 
dule.  Spiritus  nienthe  pulegii  is  changed  to  spiritus  pulegii*  The  most 
important  alteration  in  these  preparations,  however,  is  the  use  of  essential 
oils,  which  are  simply'  dissolved  in  the  spirit  without  distillation,  instead  of 
being  distill^  from  the  seeds  or  fruits.  This  alteration  is  made  in  spiritna 
anisi,  spiritus  corui,  spiritus  juniperi  compositus,  spiritus  myristics, 
and  spiritus  pimente,  and  we  think  it  is  an  alteration  for  the  worse,  as 
the  oils  become  oxidized  from  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  while  they 
tlius  lose  much  of  their  fragrance,  they  acquire  at  the  same  time  a 
resinous  character. 

A  process  is  given  for  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  which  is 
unobjectionable.    The  compound  is  a  diniodide. 

In  the  preparation  of  syrups  a  novelty  is  introduced,  which  consists  in 
the  addition,  in  most  instances,  of  a  portion  of  rectified  spirit,  the  object 
of  which  is,  we  presume,  to  counteract  fermentation  or  other  decom- 
position. We  shall  be  curious  to  watch  the  effect  of  this  alteration.  In 
the  process  for  simple  syrup  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  reduced.  It  was 
previously  too  great,  the  error  having  probably  arisen  from  confounding 
the  troy  and  avoirdupois  ounces.  In  the  old  process  ten  pounds  of  sugar 
(120  ounces  Troy)  was  directed  to  be  dissolved  in  three  pints  of  water 
(60  ounces  avoirdupois.)  Now  good  cane-sugar  is  only  soluble  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  air  to  the  extent  of  two  parts  to  one  of  water, 
and  as  the  quantity  of  sugar  ordered  was  greater  than  this  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  troy  ounce  exceeds  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  the  syrup  made 
in  those  proportions  was  constantly  liable  to  deposit  sugar.  In  the  new 
process,  three  pounds  of  sugar  (36  ounces  Troy,  or  39^  ounces  avoirdupois) 
is  directed  to  lie  added  to  one  pint  (20  ounces  avoirdupois)  of  water,  in 
which  proportions  the  sjrrup  would  be  just  below  its  point  of  saturation  at 
common  temperature,  which  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Two  new  syrups  are 
introduced,  namely,  syrupus  cocci  and  synipus  viole.  The  former  of 
these  is  objectionable,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  prescriptions  for 
syrupus  croci.  It  is  useless  except  for  colouring,  for  which  syrupus 
rhoeaidos  is  quite  as  good. 

Of  the  tinctures  two  are  omitted,  namely,  tinctura  cardamom!  and 
tinctura  guaiaci,  and  several  new  ones  are  introduced,  namely,  tinctura 
aconiti,  T.  belladonne,  T.  cinchone  pallide,  T.  ergote  etherea,  T.  limo- 
num,  T.  lobelie,  T.  lobelie  etherea,  T.  quine  composita.  With  reference 
to  the  last  we  find  that  the  quinine  is  not  perfectly  soluble  to  the  extent 
ordered  in  the  tincture  of  orange-peeL 

The  instructions  for  the  purification  of  gum-resins  are  given  more  spe- 
cifically than  they  were  in  the  preceding  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the  puri- 
fied state  the  term  ** praparata*'  is  appended  to  the  name,  as  for  instance, 
Aaaafatida  praparata.  In  connexion  with  the  purification  of  gum-resins, 
instructions  are  also  given  for  separating  the  pulp  from  cassia  fistula, 
prunes,  and  tamarinds,  and  the  names  cassia  pneparata,  prunum  prepa- 
ratum,  tamarindus  preparatus,  are  applied  to  the  prepared  pulps. 

The  wines  are  unaltered,  excepting,  as  already  noticed,  in  the  cases  of 
vinum  antimouii  potassio  tartrates,  and  vinum  ferri. 
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Of  the  ointments  two  are  omitted— unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius  and 
unguentum  hjdrargyri  biniodidi;  and  six  are  introduced— unguentum 
belliidonnie,  U.  conii,  U.  hydrargyri  nitratis  mitius,  U.  opii,  U.  potassii 
iodidi  and  U.  sulphuris  iodidL 

Unguentum  hyd.  nit.  mitius  should  not  be  kept  ready  made  but  mixed 
when  wanted,  as  the  ointment  speedily  changes  colour  when  diluted* 


OBITUARY. 

The  name  of  Richard  Phillips  has  been  for  so  many  years  associated 
with  Pharmaceutical  science  and  literature,  that  his  decease  will  be 
generally  felt  to  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  profession.  Ho  died  on  Sunday, 
the  1 1th  of  May,  in  his  75th  year. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  in  early  life  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  He  was  always 
attached  to  science,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Geological  Society, 
llie  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  very  old  mem- 
ber, contain  many  papers  on  chemical  subjects  from  liis  pen. 

In  1821  he  became  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy;  and  was 
from  about  that  period  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 
He  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  London  Hospital  in  1817; 
and  in  1832  he  received  a  similar  appointment  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in  the  official 
capacity  of  Chemist,  from  the  origin  of  that  institution. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  character  of  Editor  and  traniUator  of  the  Pharma- 
copccia  that  the  name  of  Richard  Phillips  is  most  familiar  to  our  readers, 
and  on  this  portion  of  his  labours  will  rest  a  large  share  of  his  posthumous 
fame.  In  1816  he  produced  a  review  (150  pages)  entitled  '*An  Experi- 
mental Examination  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Ptiarmacopceia  Londinensis, 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Powell's  Translation  and  Annotations."  This  work 
established  his  reputation  as  a  critic,  and  raised  his  character  as  a  Che- 
mist.  Though  his  satire  was  pungent  his  remarks  were  accurate,  and  his 
suggestions  practically  judicious.  The  work  which  had  come  under  his 
la&  afforded  ample  material  for  criticism,  and  he  took  fiiU  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  In  1816  he  brought  out  another  brochure^  entitle 
*'  Remarks  on  the  Edito  Altera  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis, 
and  on  Dr.  Powell's  Translation  and  Annotations,"  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  inconsistencies  between  the  two  editions,  and  the  defects  existing 
in  the  one,  which  liad  been  intended  as  a  complete  correction  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  ability  and  practical  skill  evinced  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  these 
publications  were  appreciated  by  the  College;  and  in  1824  he  produced 
his  first  official  translation  of  the  Pharmacoposia  Londinensis.  Up  to  the 
present  time  he  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  official  Editor  and 
translator;  and  although  he  did  not  retain  the  former  character,  in  the 
case  of  the  edition  recently  published,  he  had  at  the  time  of  bis  decease, 
made  considerable  progress  in  preparing  a  translation  which  was  expected 
shortly  to  appear. 

The  second  and  third  yolumes  of  this  Journal  contain  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Pliillipa,  entitled  'Mllustrations  of  the  State  of  Pharmacy  in 
England,"  in  which  are  reported  the  examinations  of  a  yariety  of  drugs 
and  chemicals  obtained  at  various  establishments,  chiefly  in  the  metropo- 
lis. In  these  articles  tlie  characteristic  satire  of  the  author  was  prominent ; 
and  as  he  scrupulously  avoided  personalities,  the  criticism  directed  atten» 
tion  to  defects  and  oversights  without  giving  offence. 

Until  within  a  few  days  of  his  decease,  Mr.  Phillips  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  usual  health,  and  was  actively  assisting  in  the  preparations  for 
the  opening  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  which  has  bten  removed 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Jermyn  Street.  He  died  the  day  before  the  oc- 
curreace  of  this  eyent. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

FlBrrum  (Blackburn). — The  following  is  the  fonnnlafor  hvdrated  peroxide 
of  iron  (Edin.  Ph.  1841): — R  Sulphate  of  iron  Jiv.;  Sulphuric  acid  (com- 
mercial)  f  5iiiss.;  Nitric  acid  (D.  1380)  f5ix.;  Stranger  aqua  ammooie 
fjiiiss.;  Water  Oij. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  the  water,  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  &e 
solution;  add  then  the  nitric  acid  in  small  portions,  boUing  the  liquid  far  a 
minute  or  two  after  each  addition,  until  it  acquires  a  yeUowish-brawiL 
colour,  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour  with  ammonia.  FiHor; 
allow  the  liquid  to  cool ;  and  add  in  a  full  stream  the  liquid  ammonia,  stir- 
ring the  mixture  briskly. 

JSaadapiw  f  Donniii^n). — (Ludfer^matches).    See  toL  iii.,  p.  352. 

Feroinoii.— (1.)  No.— (2.)  No. 

Ferveniig  will  see  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  the  time  is  altered  to  sevBii 
days,  which  is  quite  sufficient. 

T,  M,  O.  (Derby). — Butyric  ether  is  used  for  flaTouring  confectioiiery 
under  the  name  of  essence  of  pear. 

J.  O.  DavU  (Folkestone). — Yes ;  it  yields  white  precipitates  (tannates). 

Hd, — Sulphuric  acid  is  the  usual  test  for  cod-liyer  oil,  producing  a  besn- 
tifiil  riolet  colour.    (See  toI.  Tiii.,  pages  370,  242). 

A  Member* — Dana's  ilfmera^sr,  Noad's  Electricity,  De  k  Beche*^  OmAms 
of  Geology, 

22.  A,  P.  S,  (Canterbury),  is  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  should  consult 
Graham's  Ekmenta  of  CkemMyy  or  some  work  of  that  kind.  In  graduating 
a  thermometer,  the  two  starting  points  are  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the 
boiling  point  of  water. 

Mr.  Barber  suggests  Sp.  Hart^om  as  a  test  to  diitmgaish  olire  oil  from 
seed  oil.  He  says,  if  the  oHye  oil  be  pure,  a  tolerably  good  emulsioii  is 
formed,  which  separates  in  some  degree,  but  if  it  contain  seed  oil,  a  niadi 
better  emulsion  is  the  result,  and  if  it  be  much  adulterated,  the  liniment  will, 
after  standing  a  week  or  two,  become  almost  solid. 

Cry»talized  I^retics,  or  Vital  Electric  Salts, — ^Mr.  Lamplough  compUuns 
of  a  casual  remark  in  our  last  number  respecting  this  salt,  and  says  it  b 
not,  as  we  suspected,  ammonio>phosphate  of  soda ;  but  he  does  not  say  what 
it  is.  We  are  obliged  to  insert  his  letter  on  the  corer,  as  we  could  not 
otherwise  have  published  it.  It  should  be  stated  that,  in  using  the  expres- 
sion **  a  fictitioos  name,"  we  did  not  intend  to  cast  any  rdiectioa  an  the 
veracity  of  Mr.  Lamplough,  or  on  the  merits  of  the  salt  The  sense  in 
which  the  term  was  applied  may  be  made  more  evident  by  stating  a  parallel 
case,  also  in  the  Exhibition — the  name  **  Esculapian  Elikir  "  is  given  to  a 
preparation  of  sarsaparilla.  This  may  be  a  good  preparation,  or  it  may  not, 
but  the  name  is  ilctitious,  and  confers  on  it  the  character  of  a  quack  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  Jennings  has  sent  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  Axaaoc 
Bill,  which  he  thinks  in  some  respects  too  stringent,  amounting  almost  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  arsenic  for  poisoning  vermin.  The  verbal  altera- 
tions in  the  Bill  will  meet  some  of  the  objections.  Any  prohibitory  BiQ  of 
this  kind  must  be  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenieDce. 

Several  articles  are,  for  want  of  space,  deferred  until  next  month,  among 
which  is  a  notice  of  several  reports  on  the  Chemical  examination  of  water 
supplied,  or  proposed  to  be  supplied,  to  the  metropolis,  with  observatums  on 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  regulating  the  water  supply. 

Erbatum . — Page  5S4  (Opinm)ybr  1888,  read  1828. 


Instructions  from  Membezs  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smitr,  17|  Bloomsbarj 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
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